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LECTURES. 


LECTURE  XVL 


TOPIC  XII. 

CONSIDER   THE   PRINCIPLES   OF   A   WORD    OR   ACTION. 

For  example^  John  v.  14 :  **  Behold,  thou  art  made 
whole }  sin  no  more^  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee/' 
This  was  the  language  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  man  whom  he 
had  just  before  healed  of  an  infirmity  of  thirty-eight  years' 
standing.  Him  Jesus  now  found  in  the  temple.  It  is  not 
imaginable  that  this  meeting  was  fortuitous^  and  unfore- 
seen to  Jesus  Christ :  his  providence^  no  doubt,  conducted 
the  man  that  way>  directed  him  to  the  temple,  whither  he 
himself  went  to  seek  him.  Examine,  then,  upon  what  prin- 
ciples Jesus  Christ  went  to  seek  this  miserable  sinner ;  and 
you  will  find,  1.  He  went  in  great  Ume  to  the  poor  man  : 
he  went  in  that  same  benevolence  which  inclined  him  to  do 
good  to  all  who  had  need,  and  in  every  place  that  he  ho- 
noured with  his  presence.  Jesus  was,  as  it  were,  a  public 
source  of  benefits ;  his  hands  every  where  bestowed  bene- 
ficent gifts,  and  he  even  sought  occasions  when  they  did 
not  present  themselves.  2.  He  went  by  an  engagement 
of  ancient  love,  which  he  had  made  on  behalf  of  this  para- 
lytic :  his  second  favour  flowed  from  his  first :  nor  would 
lie  leave  bis  work  imperfect.     Thus,  it  is  said,  in  regard  to 
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Z  LECTURE    XVI. 

his  disciples,  *'  Having  loved  his  own,  which  were  in  the 
world,  he  loved  them  to  the  end."  The  bounty  of  Jesus 
Christ  resembles  that  of  his  eternal  Father,  who  calls,  jus- 
tifies, and  in  the  end  glorifies,  those  whom  he  first  predes- 
tinated ;  and  on  this,  as  on  one  of  the  principal  founda- 
tions, St.  Paul  establisheth  our  hope  for  the  future  :  "  God, 
having  begun  a  good  work  in  us,  will  perform  it  to  the  day 
of  Christ ;"  and  elsewhere,  **  God  is  faithful,  who  hath 
called  you  to  the  fellowship  of  his  Son."  3.  It  was  by  a 
principle  of  wisdom  and  foreknowledge,  that  Jesus  Christ 
sought  this  paralytic  patient  in  the  temple,  in  order  to 
teach  him  his  duty,  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  doing 
it,  and  to  give  him  a  more  particular  knowledge  of  the 
friend  who  had  healed  him ;  for  he  well  knew  that  a  tender 
faith,  such  as  this  man's  was,  had  need  of  fresh  and  con- 
tinual aid,  as  a  young  plant  needs  a  prop  to  \  support  it 
against  winds  and  storms. 

In  like  manner,  if  you  had  to  examine  these  words  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  Samaritan  woman,  ♦'  Go  and  call  thy 
husband,"  John  iv.  16 ;  you  might  examine  the  intention  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  this  expression.  He  did  not  speak  thus 
because  he  was  ignorant  what  sort  of  a  life  this  woman 
lived :  he  knew  that,  to  speak  properly,  she  had  no  hus- 
band. It  was  then,  1.  A  word  of  trial;  for  the  Lord  said 
this  to  give  her  An  opportunity  of  making  a  free  confession, 
"  I  have  no  husband.''  2.  It  was  also  a  word  of  kind  re- 
proof; for  he  intended  to  convince  her  of  the  sin  in  which 
she  lived.  3.  It  was  also  a  word  of  grace;  for  the  cen- 
sure tended  to  the  woman's  consolation.  4.  It  was,  farther, 
a  word  of  wisdom ;  for  our  Lord  intended  to  take  occasion 
at  this  meeting  to  discover  himself  to  her,  and  more  clearly 
to  convince  her  that  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the 
secrets  of  her  life ;  as  he  presently  proved,  by  saying, 
*^  Thou  hast  well  said,  I  have  no  husband  ;  for  thou  hast 
had  five  husbands,  and  he  whom  thou  now  hast  is  not  thy 
husband." 
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OF   THE  TWELFTH   TOPIC.  3 

Were  you  going  to  explain  the  ninth  verse  of  the  first  of 
Acts,  where  it  is  said,  '^  When  Jesus  was  taken  up^  his 
disciples  beheld  him,"  it  would  be  proper  to  remark  the 
sentiments  of  the  disciples  in  that  moment,  and  to  show 
from  what  principles  proceeded  that  attentive  and  earnest 
looking  after  their  divine  Master,  while  he  ascended  to 
heaven. 

Having  given  the  text  of  Claude,  I  add,  that  however 
solicitous  a  commentator  on  Claude  may  be  to  preserve  a 
separate  and  distinct  service  to  each  of  his  Topics,  yet  some 
of  them  have  so  close  a  correspondence,  in  varioas  points, 
that  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  avoid  confounding  them 
together.  Like  the  colours  of  the  iris,  they  so  unite  and 
blend  into  each  other  as  almost  to  defy  any  very  precise 
discrimination  of  their  respective  limits.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  reference  to  the  Topic  which  now  comes 
to  be  considered.  The  principles  of  a  word  or  action  fall, 
in  some  measure,  under  the  fifth  Topic,  '  Things  implied  ;' 
but  if  there  are  some  points  in  which  they  meet,  and  in 
which  the  one  appears  to  be  merged  in  the  other,  there  are 
other  points  in  which  they  differ  so  materially  as  to  demand 
for  each  a  separate  consideration.  Implication  obviously 
includes  many  things  which  are  very  different  from  prin- 
ciples, as  you  will  see  by  consulting  Lecture  XIIL, 
Topic  V. ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  frequently  be 
necessary  to  recur  to  principles  when  they  cannot  with 
propriety  be  treated  as  things  implied  in  the  text.  The 
Topic  "  Principles"  has  likewise  an  affinity  with  the  nine- 
te^th,  ''  Grounds  and  Causes.''  Mr.  Robinson  evidently 
confounds  them  together ;  for,  in  commenting  on  the  nine- 
teenth Topic,  he  says,  *^  Principles  (I2th)  are  sometimes 
best  urged  by  implication"  (5th) !  Even  Claude  himself 
preserves  not  on  this  Topic  his  accustomed  precision ;  for, 
in  his  second  example,  he  abandons  the  term  principle  for 
that  of  intention,  and  proceeds  to  iUustrate,  not  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  text  quoted,  but  the  intention  of  our  Saviour 
B  2 
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in  his  address  to  the  woman  of  Samaria ;  thas  confounding^ 
our  present  Topic  with  the  fourteenth,  "  The  end  pro- 
posed." Now  after  these  interchanges  of  terms,  which 
must  I  think  have  confused  many  a  student,  if  we  should 
here  so  far  succeed  as  to  assign  to  our  Topic  a  distinct  and 
valuable  province,  calculated  to  promote  variety  in  the  elu- 
cidation and  enforcement  of  divine  tnith,  a  practical  benefit 
will  be  secured,  and  so  far  the  object  of  the  Lecture  will 
be  attained. 

The  word  principle  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  princi- 
pium,  the  beginning;  the  element  of  some  given  truth; 
the  source  or  origin  of  any  thing :  sometimes  defined  in 
the  schools  to  be  that  from  which  any  thing  is  done  or 
known;  or,  in  their  own  words,  ^'  Unde  aliquid  est  fit  aut 
cognoscetur,"  That  is,  the  principles  of  a  word  or  action 
lead  us  to  something  out  of  which  such  a  word  or  action 
had  its  rise,  or  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  so  said  or 
done,  and  on  the  truth  of  which  the  justness  or  propriety 
of  the  word  or  action  turns.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  are 
accustomed  to  observe  that  the  Scriptures  proceed  through- 
out upon  this  principle,  that  man  is  a  degraded,  ignorant, 
and  guilty  being.  This,  as  you  wiU  have  frequent  occasion 
to  remark,  is  assumed  in  all  its  doctrines,  precepts,  cove- 
nants, and  promises,  because  they  would  otherwise  possess 
neither  importance  nor  meaning,  being  applicable  only  to 
fallen  creatures. 

Now  doctrines  are  laid  down  by  some  one ;  precepts  are 
enjoined  by  some  authority;  but  principle  lies  in  the  thing 
itself,  and  can  only  be  discovered  by  close  reflection.  On 
the  first  reading  of  a  text,  such  principle,  though  calculated 
to  throw  much  light  on  the  text  or  subject,  may  not  be  very 
obvious.  However,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  preacher  to 
study  his  text  with  labour  and  patience,  examining  its  con- 
nexion, and  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  taught.  The  old 
saying  is  here  appropriate :   Veiitas  in  puteo.    Sometimes 
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the  well  is  deep,  and^  if  our  contemplations  do  not  give 
length  enough  to  the  bucketrchain,  we  shall  not  reach  the 
water^  but  must  get  some  one  else  to  reach  it  for  us :  a  me- 
thod by  no  means  the  most  creditable.  Even  when  we 
have  satisfactorily  ascertained  the  meaning  of  a  iext^  we 
may  still  trace  it  back  to  its  elementary  principles,  in  order 
to  elicit  such  observations  as  may  be  adapted  to  place  the 
subject  in  a  clearer  or  in  a  stronger  light.  '*  That  there 
are  such  things  as  principles/'  says  Mr.  Howe,  ^'  is  beyond 
all  doubt.  There  is  nothing,  no  created  thing,  but  has  its 
principles :  principles  of  being  there  are  belonging  to  it. 
Eveiy  complete  substance  that  exists  in  the  world,  and  is  a 
created  one,  must  be  supposed  to  have  such  principles; 
the  principles  from  which  it  did  proceed,  and  principles 
of  which  it  does  consist.  There  are  also  principles  of 
knowledge  as  well  as  of  being.  There  is  bo  piece  of  know- 
ledge, no  sort  of  science,  but  has  its  principles,  as  you  all 
know ;  and  therefore  religion.  Christian  religion ;  theology. 
Christian  theology,  must  have  its  principles  too.  It  is  a 
science,  a  practical  one,  and  of  most  absolute  and  universal 
necessity;  and  its  principles  must  therefore  be  supposed 
of  the  most  absolute  and  universal  necessity  too."  Now 
if  the  mathematician,  by  tracing  back  the  steps  of  his  de- 
monstration to  certain  axioms  and  first  principles,  proves 
that  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arnved  are  just  and 
accurate,  why  may  we  not  expect  that  a  frequent  recur- 
rence to  elementary  principles  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
minister  will  answer  a  similar  purpose.  Here,  however^ 
it  is  proper  to  observe  that  we  do  not  examine  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  text,  as  we  do  the  arguments  and  declarations 
of  men,  to  see  whether  what  is  recorded  or  declared  be 
true  or  false :  our  aim  is  simply  to  render  its  meaning  more 
apparent  and  luminous;  to  show  the  reiasonableness  or 
excellency  of  that  which  is  certainly  true ;  for  no  propo- 
sition can  be  more  self-evident  than  this,  that  whatever 
God  ha3  revealed  must  of  necessity  be  free  from  error. 
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When  therefore  any  thing  is  declared,  the  justice  or  thci 
excellency  of  which,  from  the  omission  of  those  circum- 
stances in  which  it  originated^  is  not  at  first  apparent,  we 
in  this  case  trace  back  our  inquiry  to  the  principle  on  which 
the  declaration  turns,  till  we  discover  such  considerations 
as  may  be  adapted  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  the  moral  law,  we  may  argue  from  our 
Topic  to  convince  those  who  suppose  ''  that  its  claims  are 
abrogated  by  the  gospel ;  and  that  when  it  is  declared  that 
believers  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  affirm,  not  on]y  that  we  are 
redeemed  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  but  that  it  no  longer 
has  any  claim  upon  us ;  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  rule  of  life.'^ 
Now,  whatever  part  of  the  law  we  contemplate,  it  requires 
very  little  argument  to  prove  that  it  stands  not  on  the  basis 
of  merely  arbitrary  appointment,  like  the  ceremonial  law, 
which  was  temporary,  and  passed  away  when  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  given  had  been  accomplished.  All  the  re- 
quirements of  the  moral  law  may  be  traced  back  to  tlie  ori- 
ginal law  of  our  being,  by  which  we  should  have  been 
bound  even  though  no  written  law  had  ever  been  given, 
and  from  which  nothing  can  ever  release  us.  Hence  our 
blessed  Lord  himself,  in  his  memorable  reply  to  the  law- 
yer who  sought  to  ensnare  him,  traces  the  law  to  its  ori- 
ginal principles,  and  declares  that  the  substance  of  the  law 
was  compreheuded  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man :  to 
which  we  were  evidently  bound  by  the  law  of  our  creation. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  the  preacher  were  desirous  of 
convincing  his  audience  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of 
judgment,  upon  the  authority  of  the  law  of  God  and  its 
denunciations  against  every  offender  (Gal.  iii.  10),  he  might 
revert  to  such  first  principles  as  love  to  God,  &c.,  and 
comment  upon  them,  showing  that  nothing  but  confusion 
could  result  from  the  breach  of  such  primordial  principles, 
and  that  the  sanctions  of  the  law  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  best  interests  of  man.    Thus  we  may  argue  to 
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silence  all  the  presamptuous  declarations  of  a  sinful  world, 
and  expose  the  deformity  and  turpitude  of  its  practices, 
which,  unless  pardoned  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,  will  eventually  be  followed  by  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt.* 

It  may  be  further  observed  that,  under  the  term  prin- 
ciple, we  include  things  somewhat  less  certain  than  those 
lirst  principles  of  religious  truth  to  which  we  have  just  ad- 
verted, but  which  nevertheless  are  common  property,  and 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  gospel  minister,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  senator  or  the  barrister,  so  far  as  they  may  afford 
profitable  items  of  remark,  comment,  or  illustration.  Bishop 
Wiikins  observes,  on  this  subject,  ''  Such  kind  of  notions 
as  are  general  to  mankind,  and  not  confined  to  any  parti> 
cular  sect,  or  nation,  or  time,  are  usually  styled  common 
notions,  seminal  principles,  and  such  as  the  Romans  called 
iex  nata"  We  have  an  immense  supply  of  what  are 
called  maxims  or  proverbs.  Those  of  holy  writ  may  gene- 
raDy  be  traced  eitiier  to  experience  or  to  some  original 
principle ;  though  some  of  them  stand  upon  authority  alone, 
which  indeed  is  quite  adequate  to  their  support.  Of  those 
which  are  purely  human,  many  were  originally  invented  to 
s^olog^ze  for  error,  or  for  some  carnal  policy,  and  can 
hardly  be  admitted  to  come  under  the  bishop's  definition, 
however  generally  they  may  have  been  received.  A  notion 
is  not  of  course  to  be  considered  as  necessarily  true  merely 
because  it  is  commonly  admitted ;  but  truth  will  generally 
be  in  its  favour,  so  far  as  it  has  reference  to  reason,  con- 
science,  experience,  or  our  natural  senses,  and  all  the  feel- 
ings of  uncorrupted  nature ;  as  consciousness  of  right  and 


•  Thus  a  direct  act  of  faith  in  Christ  is  the  true  principle  of  our 
securitj,  and  by  this  alone  can  we  be  justified  j  not  because  faith  is 
the  root  of  all  virtues,  but  because  it  lays  hold  on  Christ,  for  whose 
sake  alone  we  are  accepted,  whatever  be  the  amount  of  our  renova- 
tion, which  indeed  must  necessarily  follow,  but  is  not  the  thing  that 
rives  peace  to  the  conscience.  See  Bickersteth  on  the  Doctrines  of  the 
llefonners. 
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wrong,  recognition  of  a  Supreme  Goyemor  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  daty  we  owe  to  him,  may  be  appealed  to  as 
original  principles,  as  the  apostle  clearly  does  in  Rom.  i.  20, 
and  ii.  14,  15. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  an  arm  so  strong  should  too 
often  be  seized  by  the  adversary,  or  at  least  that  a  pretence 
of  adverting  to  first  principles  should  be  made  by  design- 
ing, deluded  creatures,  for  the  subversion  of  truth.  Here, 
then,  we  are  led  to  the  consideration  of  false  principles ; 
and  I  almost  fear  the  volume  of  false  principles  would  be 
much  more  bulky  than  that  of  the  true.  It  will  therefore 
be  the  preachers  business  to  expose  and  refute  false  prin- 
ciples (see  Lecture  on  Propositions)  by  establishing  such 
as  are  true.  For  an  instance  of  false  assumption  it  has 
been  alleged  ^*  that  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  as  a 
first  principle,  denies  that  he  ever  will  punish  a  weak, 
erring,  and  mutable  creature  with  everlasting  misery  for 
such  errors  as  his  very  nature  throws  him  into."  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  hundreds  of  thousands  take  shelter  under 
this  specious  principle ;  but  it  is  a  false  one ;  it  subverts  at 
once  the  divine  authority;  it  contradicts  the  testimony 
which  declares  that  he  will  judge  every  man  *'  according 
to  his  works  ;**  it  takes  away  moral  responsibility :  it  sup- 
poses man  to  be  only  and  merely  passive  to  evil,  whereas 
man  is  an  active  offender  against  his  fellow-creature,  an 
active  sinner  against  his  Maker  and  against  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience.  In  neglecting  all  means  for  his  moral 
improvement ;  in  despising  or  rejecting  the  method  that  infi- 
nite wisdom  has  provided  for  his  recovery,  pardon,  and  sano- 
tification ;  in  persisting  in  a  course  of  opposition  to  God's 
declared  will,  nay,  disputing  its  very  authority ;  he  [is  not 
merely  unfortunate,  but  guilty.  Therefore  his  taking 
shelter  under  God's  goodness  and  mercy,  and  urging  these 
against  his  holiness  and  justice,  is  futile  and  vain ;  for  the 
justice  of  God  forms  as  properly  a  principle  of  judgment 
as  those  attributes  selected  for  convenience  and  excuse.    It 
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may  be  also  observed  that  just  original  principles  never 
clash  one  against  another,  but  hsu*monise  and  give  strength 
and  confirmation  to  the  humble  inquirer  after  truth. 

The  practical  application  of  our  Topic  will,  I  have  no 
doubt>  be  found  chiefly  in  what  the  puritan  authors  termed 
"  previous  considerations."  They  did  not  adopt  the  term 
principle^  but  they  attended  to  the  thing  itself.^  Their 
manner  appears  to  us  to  have  been  exceedingly  prolix  and 
tiresome  :  the  principle  on  which  they  acted  was,  that  it  is 
better  to  say  too  much  than  too  little.-j-  Some  of  our 
twenty  or  twenty-five  minute  preachers,  however,  think 
otherwise.  Men  are  ever  prone  to  extremes ;  but  the  wise 
will  take  a  middle  course.  In  general,  when  the  principle 
is  once  made  sufficiently  plain,  it  is  perhaps  dangerous  to 
proceed.  The  following  is  an  example  of  previous  consi- 
derations, from  Howe  on  Heb.  x.  36  :  ^'  For  ye  have  need  of 
patience,"  &c.  To  understand  the  force  of  this  expression, 
he  proposes  several  previous  considerations,  which  in  fact 
include  the  principles  on  which  the  text  turns.     These  are, 

I.  That  the  natural  constitution  of  the  human  soul  dis- 
poses it  equally  to  covet  and  pursue  a  desirable  good  and 
to  shun  a  hurtful  evil. 

II.  That  the  want  of  such  a  desirable  good  is  as  a£3ictive 
and  grievous  as  the  pressure  of  a  present  evil. 

III.  That  an  ability  to  bear  that  want  is  as  real  and 
needful  an  endowment  as  the  fortitude  by  which  we  endure 
a  painiul  evil. 

IV.  That,  therefore,  it  equally  belongs  to  patience  to  be 
exercised  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  and,  the  general 
nature  being  found  in  each,  the  name  (patience)  is  with 
equal  fitness  common  to  both. 

•  It  would  of  course  be  improper  for  us  to  be  always  using  the 
term ;  but  we  as  well  as  they  can  apply  to  the  thing  itself  by  other 
forms  of  expression. 

t  One  of  these  good  puritans  stated  fift^p-  or  sixty  preyious  con- 
siderations, and  then  said,  *'  T  shall  now  discuss  the  text  itself." — 
Robimon, 
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From  these  preliminary  remarks  and  statements,  respect- 
ing the  particular  object  of  this  Lecture,  I  think  it  must 
be  apparent  that  the  study  of  principles  is  of  high  import- 
ance to  the  Christian  minister.  The  time  necessary  for 
acquiring  this  excellency  may  be  unwillingly  given  up: 
but  experience  will  prove  that  instead  of  time  lost  it  is  time 
gained ;  for^  the  more  accurately  we  ascertain  the  principle 
of  a  text  or  subject^  the  more  certainly  we  avoid  subse- 
quent darkness  and  embarrassment ;  for  here  we  have  the 
mirror  of  a  subject^  and  that  which  gives  elements  and 
argument.  The  judicious  application  of  our  Topic  to  the 
elucidation  of  truth  forms  a  broader  distinction  among 
preachers  than  learning  and  science  ever  can  do.  By  the 
successful  study  of  principles  a  preacher  will  therefore 
more  surely  grow  in  the  estimation  of  his  people,  and  of 
all  judicious  persons,  than  by  increasing  discoveries  of 
other  qualifications.  By  running  back  to  causes  (which  is 
one  of  the  explanatory  and  synonymous  terms  of  principles) 
our  greatest  divines  have  acquired  an  imperishable  name, 
by  proving  most  clearly  the  infinite  and  eternal  being  of 
Jehovah  independent  of  authority  or  written  testimony.  It 
is  by  the  examination  of  principles  that  Locke^  Beattie, 
Watts^  S.  Clarke,  Berkeley,  Butler,  Abemethy^  Horsley^ 
and  many  others  have  acquired  their  just  fame,  while  those 
who  cannot  or  will  not  think  must  make  to  themselves  a 
name  of  meaner  materials,  which  will  soon  perish  and  fall 
from  public  notice. 

T  am  fully  aware  that  the  humble  though  diligent  stu- 
dent is  commonly  the  most  fearful :  the  very  mention  of 
such  great  names  may  be  discouraging.  Allow  me  to 
say  that  in  this  excellence  there  are  many  degrees ;  we  may 
say,  in  this  case,  as  it  has  been  excellently  said  in  another^ 
that  ''  here  a  lamb  may  wade^  an  elephant  may  swim." 
The  lowest  degree  is  honourable^  and  not  of  difficult  ac- 
quirement, but  some  degree  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
It  is  somewhat  like  our  common    reason;   it  is  of  all 
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growths,  bat  is  every  where  the  chief  bononr  of  human 
kind.* 

As  examples  are  generally  as  needful  as  rules  and  state- 
ments, I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  best  I  can,  and  I  hope 
your  own  reading  will  prodace  examples  of  equal  value. 

Having  in  my  last  section  laid  down  the  doctrine  of  prin- 
cifAes  as  clearly  as  possible,  I  proceed  in  this  to  show  the 
particular  objects  or  points  of  usefulness  which  suggest 
themselves.  They  may  perhaps  be  profitably  arranged 
under  the  fDllowing  heads : — 

First :  Principles  in  reference  to  a  shcnrt  observation. 

Secondly :  To  one  part  of  a  discourse. 

Thirdly :  The  whole  discourse. 

Fourthly :  In  reference  to  exposition  and  study  in  ge- 
neral. 

First :  Apply  principles  to  a  briefly  expressed  observa- 
tion. This  was  M.  €laude*s  original  design^  and  this  use 
of  the  Topic  he  has  satisfactorily  illustrated  in  his  remarks 
on  John  v.  14 :  *'  Behold,  thou  art  made  whole :  sin  no 
more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee." 

This  was  the  language  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  man  whom 
he  had  just  before  healed  of  an  infirmity  of  thirty-eight 
years'  standing.  Him  Jesus  now  foiUM)  in  the  temple.  It 
is  not  imaginable  Aat  this  meeting  was  forluitons,  and  un- 
foreseen of  Jesus  Christ.  His  providence,  no  doubt,  con- 
ducted the  man  that  way^direeted  him  to  the  tem^^e  whither 
he  himself  went  to  seek  him.  Examine  then,  upon  what 
primeipUs  Jesus  Christ  went  to  seek  this  miserable  sinner, 
amd  you  will  fiad  that  he  went  in  great  lace  to  the  poor 
maa  He  went  la  that  same  benevolence  which  inclined 
him  to  do  good  to  aU  who  had  need,  in  every  jdace  that 

*  Upon  the  subject  of  this  Lecture,  read  most  attentively  the 
former  parts  of  Dr.  Burder's  Mental  Discipline.     A  work  of  very 
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was  honoared  witb  his  presence ;  he  went  on  an  engage- 
ment of  ancient  love,  and  having  begun  a  good  work  on  the 
poor  man,  he  proceeds  to  perfect  it.* — Robinson's  Ciaude, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  137. 

As  an  example  of  judicious  observation^  on  our  Topic^ 
we  quote  a  passage  from  Bishop  Horsley,  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  bishop  thought  it  right  to  examine  even 
the  erroneous  principles  of  ancient  philosophy,  and  to  cor- 
rect them  by  stating  such  as  are  true,  agreeably  with  the 
direction  g^iven  in  the  last  Lecture. 

It  has  been  said  that  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain— in 
one  sense  it  is  true,  because  the  whole  of  nature  is  con- 
ducted by  the  continual  providence  of  the  Being  who 
created  the  whole.  In  what  are  called  the  operations  of 
nature,  God  is  the  first  and  sovereign  agent.  The  maxim, 
therefore,  that  nature  never  acts  in  vain,  is  true ;  but  the 
truth  of  it  rests  upon  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  who 
made  and  governs  nature.  And  it  is  improperly  alleged 
as  itself  being  a  first  principle  of  science,  of  original  and 
intrinsic  evidence,  since  it  is  only  a  consequence  of  another 
principle,  that  God  never  acts  in  vain. — Horsley^  vol.  iii., 
p.  332,  333. 

Secondly :  Apply  the  Topic  to  the  first  head  of  a  dis- 
course where  the  following  part  or  parts  are  to  consist  of 
a  different  character.  This  particular  service  of  our  Topic 
is  to  explicate  the  sense  of  a  text  by  referring  to  its  prin- 
ciple, assigning  cause,  or  reason ;  and  to  this  use  the  Topic 
may  very  often  be  applied.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  easy  as 
well  as  profitable  to  ask  ourselves,  How  is  this  expression 
to  be  accounted  for?  We  then  very  properly  refer  to 
some  previous  state  of  things  under  which  the  word  or 
action  was  spoken.  The  circumstances  then  existing  be- 
tween Jehovah  the  speaker^  and  man  the  hearer ;  of  one 
or  both  of  them.     Or  we  must  consider  the  principle  in 

*  See  Claude's  remarks  in  full,  at  the  beginning  of  this  Lecture. 
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reference  to  something  that  is  perfect ;  something  that  ever 
was  essentially  tme^  and  could  not  be  otherwise  in  the 
very  nature  of  things ;  as,  that  God  is  righteous,  and  cannot 
be  otherwise.  This  being  the  case,  how  would  such  a 
perfect  and  righteous  Being  (or,  in  another  case,  gracious 
or  good  Being)  act^  decide,  or  speak,  when  such  an  occur- 
rence in  this  world  called  for  such  action  or  speaking  ? 
The  manner  in  which  such  action  or  dispositions  in  man 
would  be  received  by  the  pure  and  holy  Governor  of  the 
world.  The  principle  upon  which  any  rule  or  regulation 
proceeded  in  giving  intimations  to  man  suited  to  human 
nature.  Then,  I  say,  the  student,  having  carefully  and  for 
some  time  reflected  on  the  view  he  is  called  to  take,  will 
proceed  to  supply  what  is  wanting  according  to  our  present 
Topic  of  principles,  as  to  the  part  of  discourse  requiring 
it ;  for  as  to  a  whole  discourse  we  do  not  here  provide  for 
it,  but  shall  do  so  presently. 

Let  us  take  an  example  from  Mr.  Howe,  on  Isa.  Ixiii. 
10 :  "  But  they  rebelled  and  vexed  his  Holy  Spirit ;  there- 
fore he  was  turned  to  be  their  enemy,  and  he  fought  against 
them." 

L  The  evil  done ; — Grieving  the  Holy  Spirit. 

II.  The  evil  suffered  ; — God  turning  against  them,  &c. 

I.  The  evil  done.  In  its  nature,  and  in  its  cause  or 
principle. 

1.  In  its  nature.     The  Spirit  of  God  was  vexed. 

1)  It  is  implied  that  something  is  done  against  his  will ; 
his  will  was  really  crossed. 

2)  It  is  implied  that  he  does  apprehend  and  resent  such 
an  offence,  Ps.  xciv.  7 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  34 ;  though  not  with 
such  perturbations  as  men  feel. 

2.  Inquire  concerning  the  cause  or  principle  of  this 
vexation.  This  we  shall  discover  in  the  titles  and  attributes 
of  this  Spirit ;  by  this  we  shall  see  what  must  necessarily 
vex  him.     See  Eph.  iv.  30. 

1)  The  Spirit  of  God  is  called  the  Spirit  of  truth,  John 
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xiy.  17  ;  and  he  mast  be  offended  when  his  truth  is  lightly 
esteemed,  and  loosely  adhered  to. 

2)  He  is  called  the  l^irit  of  grace^  Heb.  x.  29.  It 
must  be  offensive  when  the  very  grace  of  which  he  is 
the  author,  which  he  applies  or  reveals,  is  rejected  by 
so  many. 

3)  He  is  called  the  Spirit  of  faith,  2  Cor.  iv.  13  ;  there- 
fore infidelity  must  be  obnoxious,  and  when  persons  con- 
tinue long  under  the  gospel  in  obstinate  unbelief,  &c. 

4)  He  is  the  Spirit  of  love,  which  is  the  great  principle 
that  disposes  and  inclines  the  soul  towards  God.  He  hath 
given  us  the  Spirit  of  love,  2  Tim.  i.  7.  That  principle 
which  influences  and  is  the  life  and  soul  of  all  the  com- 
munications between  the  blessed  Crod  and  believers,  which 
itself  therefore  is  called  the  commimion  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
2  Cor.  xiii.  14«  Surely,  then,  love  despised  is  a  very  heinous 
offence. 

5)  He  is  called  the  Spirit  of  power  and  life,  John  vi.  63  ; 
2  Tim.  i.  7 ;  therefore  all  deadness  in  divine  things  (Rev. 
iii.  14 — 17)  is  loathsome. 

6)  The  Spirit  of  holiness,  Rom.  i.  4 ;  and  in  the  text,  his 
Holy  Spirit.  How  then  can  he  dw^  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  of  unclean  lips,  who  walk  after  the  flesh  and  not 
after  the  Spirit? 

7)  He  is  the  earnest  of  the  blessed  inheritance,  2  Cor.  v. 
5,  with  1  Cor.  ii.  9 — 12 ;  therefore,  when  all  the  tendencies 
of  professors  are  earthly,  here  is  a  perfect  opposition. 

8)  He  is  a  Spirit  of  prayer,  Zech.  xii.  10;  but  vi^hen 
there  is  no  yielding  to  his  influence ;  when  that  reproof  is 
just,  '^  Thou  hast  not  called,"  &c.,  Isa.  xliii.  22 ;  or  when 
prayer  is  heartless,  cold  and  dead,  formal  and  irr^ular,  it 
is  loathed  of  the  Spirit. 

9)  He  is  the  Spirit  of  union,  Ezek.  xi.  19 ;  but  where 
there  is  no  union,  no  Christian  love,  the  Spirit  will  depart : 
**  Can  two  walk  together  except  they  be  agreed  ?*' — iSbfoe, 
vol.  vi.,  240. 
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Now  this  view  of  the  cause  or  princple  upon  which  Uiis 
vexation  is  stated  is  very  definite  and  plain,  and  prepares 
the  way  for  the  second  part  of  the  subject ;  and  I  am  pleased 
with  Uowe^  in  this  instance  in  particular,  because  he  dis- 
tinguishes between  implication  and  principles,  as  a  review 
will  show  you.  I  hope  also  that  some  g^od  will  be  done 
by  this  quotation ;  nothing  is  more  needful  than  a  due  exa- 
mination of  our  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Spirit.  A  dread- 
ful catalogue  of  evils  may  fall  upon  us  if  we  grieve  this 
Spirit,  aud  that  Scripture  be  fulfilled  in  us,  Hos.  ix.  12. 

I  have  said  that  I  feared  there  were  more  false  principles 
than  true.  It  will  often  be  needful  to  examine  them. 
Mr.  Walker,  vol.  iii.,  on  James  iv.  13 — 15,  for  the  first 
part  of  his  discourse,  exposes  the  fieJse  principle  of  money- 
getting  men. 

The  language  which  the  apostle  condemns  relates  alto- 
gether to  a  worldly  project.  The  principal  object  is  gain  : 
not  the  **  true  riches,"  or  that  "  good  part*'  which  shall 
never  be  taken  from  those  who  choose  it,  but  the  gain  t)f 
this  world.  They  say  nothing  of  the  measure  of  gain  that 
would  satisfy  them,  and  nothing  of  the  use  to  which  they 
meant  to  apply  their  wealth.  For  any  thing  that  these  ex- 
pressions imply,  their  desires  mi^t  be  without  bounds, 
and  tiieir  sole  aim  might  be  ''  to  heap  up  silver  as  the  dust,*' 
&c.,  to  *'  join  house  to  house,"  &c. 

If  this  remark  be  just,  we  have  already  discovered  one 
capital  error  in  the  governing  principle  of  these  men.  To 
seek  gain  by  honest  industry,  for  necessary  supplies,  is  not 
only  lawful  but  honourable ;  but  to  seek  it  for  its  own  sake, 
merely  for  die  sordid  pleasure  of  possessing  it,  betrays  a 
mean  and  selfish  spirit. 

Further:  The  great  Lord  of  all  has  no  part  in  this 
scheme.  These  little  arrogant  words,  *  we  will,'  thrust 
God  out  at  once,  and  occupy  his  place.  The  persons  here 
described  appear  to  insure  their  lives  against  sickness  and 
casualty ;  they  think  all  wiU  go  well  even  for  a  year — a 
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full  year !  No  allowance  is  made  for  change  of  climate  or 
fatigae,  for  robbery  or  frauds  or  fluctuations  in  the  price 
of  their  goods :  but  they  will  get  large  profits,  &c. ;  whereas, 
when  truth  is  allowed  to  speak,  she  says,  '^  Ye  know  not 
what  shall  be  on  the  morrow."  '^  This  night  your  souls 
may  be  required ;"  for  *'  what  is  your  life  ?  it  is  even  a 
vapour."  This  plain  proposition,  **  your  life  is  a  vapour," 
undermines  the  scheme  at  once,  and  overwhelms  the  proud 
builders  with  shame. 

This  is  an  exposure  of  a  false  principle  of  action,  and 
the  folly  described  is  not  of  rare  occurrence.  How  strik- 
ingly is  it  exhibited  by  our  Lord  in  the  parable  of  him 
whom,  in  derision>  we  call  '^  the  fool  in  the  gospel  !'* 

But  I  beg  leave  to  remark  again,  on  this  quotation  from 
Walker,  that  it  is  a  fine  example  of  comment— a  comment 
on  the  principle  itself,  which  will  always  serve  you  a  good 
turn  either  pro  or  con.  Lawyers  and  senators  are  very 
partial  to  this  kind  of  comment,  and  frequently  employ  it 
with  great  e&ct  It  is  here  that  they  apply  the  la^ 
of  irony  and  sarcasm,  by  which  they  cut  through  the 
very  sinew«  of  false  principles,  and  expose  sophistries  or 
errors. 

The  following  instance  of  exposure  refers  to  a  still  more 
lamentable  evil,  alas !  too  common  in  our  age.  The  text 
is,  "  Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,"  1  Cor.  xiii.  6.  It  is  sup- 
posed  that  professing  Christians,  at  least,  do  not  rejoice  in 
the  iniquity  of  any  of  their  own  party  or  sect,  but  that  they 
feel  a  secret  satisfaction  at  the  slips  and  falls  of  the  party 
that  is  more  particularly  opposed  to  them :  in  this  they 
think  there  is  no  sin.  This  is  the  false  principle  repre- 
hended. 

You  have,  says  our  author,  much  reason  to  the  contrary 
(viz.  of  rejoicing  in  sin)  both  upon  the  common  account  and 
your  own. 

1 .  Upon  the  common  account.  That  the  Christian  world 
should,  while  it  is  so  barren  of  serious  Christians,  be  so 
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fertile  and  productiye  of  such  monsters ;  made  up  of  the 
sacred  Christian  profession,  conjoined  with  [with  even  worse 
than]  pagan  lives !  and  the  more  of  sanctity  any  pretend 
to,  the  more  deplorable  is  the  case^  when  the  wickedness 
breaks  forth  that  was  concealed  before  under  Uie  visor  of 
that  pretence.  Is  this  no  matter  of  lamentation  to  you  ? 
or  will  you  here  again  say  your  unrelatedness  to  their 
party  makes  you  unconcerned  ?  If  it  do  not  justify  your 
rejoicings  it  will  surely  (yon  think)  excuse  your  not  mourn- 
ing. Will  it  so  indeed  ?  Who  made  you  of  a  distinct 
party  ?  Are  you  not  a  Christian  ?  Are  you  not  a  Protestant  ? 
and  what  do  you  account  that  but  reformed,  primitive 
Christianity  ?  and  so  the  more  it  is  reformed^  the  more  per- 
fectly it  is  itself.  Who  put  it  in  your  power  to  make  distin- 
guishing additions  to  the  Christian  religion,  by  which  to 
sever  yourselves  from  the  body  of  other  Christians  in  the 
worlds  so  as  not  to  be  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  body  ? 
If  this  or  that  member  say^  ''  I  am  not  of  the  body^  is  it 
therefore  not  of  the  body  V  Is  it  not  the  Christian  name 
that  is  dishonoured  by  the  scandalous  lives  of  them  that 
bear  that  name  ?  Whose  laws  are  they  that  are  broken, 
the  laws  of  this  or  that  party  ?  or  are  they  not  the  laws  of 
Christ  ?  Will  you  say  they  are  unrelated  to  him  too  ?  or 
have  they  no  concern  with  him  ?  Can  any  party  be  united 
within  itself  by  so  sacred  ties  as  all  Christians  are  with  tlie 
whole  body  of  Christ?  I  know  no  way  you  have  to  be  un- 
concerned in  such  cases  as  the  matter  of  your  humiliation 
(when  they  occur  within  your  notice)  but  by  renouncing 
Christianity.  Nor  indeed  would  that  serve  the  turn.  For 
what  will  you  do  with  your  humanity  ?  Are  you  not  still  a 
man,  if  you  would  be  no  longer  a  Christian?  and  even  that 
methinks  should  oblige  us  to  bewail  the  depravedness  and 
dishonour  of  the  nature  and  order  of  human  beings,  that 
they  who  were  made  for  the  society  of  angels,  yea,  and 
of  the  blessed  God  himself,  should  be  found  delighting  and 
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wallowing  in  worse  impuiitieB  than  those  of  the  dog  or  the 
swine. 

The  more  strictness  in  morals  they  have  (falsely)  pre- 
tended to,  the  greater  is  your  obligation  to  lament  their 
violations  of  those  sacred  rules  (which  you  also  profess  to 
be  subject  to)^  and  not  the  less.  Do  I  need  to  tell  you  that 
even  among  pagans,  where  profession  of  greater  strictness 
had  been  once  entered  into,  an  apostacy  to  gross  immorali- 
ties have  been  the  subject  of  solemn  lamentation,  as  in  the 
school  (or  church  should  I  call  it)  of  Pythagoras,  where, 
when  any  who  had  obliged  themselves  to  the  observation  of 
his  virtuous  precepts  did  afterwards  lapse  into  a  vicious 
course,  a  funeral  and  solemn  mourning  was  held  for  them 
as  if  they  had  been  dead. 

2.  On  your  own  account ;  for  when  our  Saviour  says, 
*'  Woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  ofifence  cometh,"  does  he 
not  also  say,  **  Woe  to  the  world  because  of  offences  ?" 
and  who  would  not  fear  and  lament  his  share  in  that  woe  ? 
Are  you  proof  against  all  hurt  by  another's  sin?  What  if 
it  encourage  you  to  sin  too  ?  What  if  it  harden  you  in  it  ? 
How  many  do  some  men's  sins  dispose  to  atheism,  and  to 
think  there  is  nothing  in  religion  ?  and,  if  you  felt  in  your- 
selves an  inclination  to  rejoice  in  them,  that  itself  argues 
that  the  infection  has  caught  upon  you,  seized  your  spirits, 
and  corrupted  your  vitals ;  so  that  you  have  cause  to  lament 
your  even  having  rejoiced ;  to  be  a£3icted,  and  mourn,  and 
weep,  &c.,  James  iv.  9.  One  would  think  them  indeed  but 
half  men,  and  scarcely  any  Christians,  that  can  allow  them- 
selves so  inhuman  and  unhallowed  a  pleasure  as  rejoicing 
in  another's  sin.  It  is  very  unworthy  in  man  to  take  plea- 
sure in  seeing  his  fellow-man  turning  beast.  There  is 
little  in  it  of  the  ingenuousness  that  belongs  to  human  na- 
tnre»  to  delight  in  the  harms  of  others ;  much  less  of  tlie 
prudence,  to  make  sport  of  common  mischief;  and  would 
a  Christian  rejoice  in  the  disadvantages  of  his  own  cause. 
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and  in  the  dishonour  and  reproach  of  the  very  name  which 
he  himself  bears  ? — Howe, 

Here  also  we  have  the  reprehension  of  a  false  principle 
in  the  manner  of  comment ;  severe,  yet  just.  It  is  however 
here  necessary  to  remark  that  some  principles  may  be 
doubtful,  or  at  least  opinions  founded  on  them  may  be  so : 
true  Christians  may  upon  many  points  differ ;  and  in  such 
cases  we  are  not  to  comment  upon  the  sentiments  of  each 
other  with  severity,  remembering  the  quotation  which  I 
made  in  the  last  volume  to  this  point,  but,  instead  of  se- 
verity, use  fair  and  temperate  argument.  No  passion 
should  here  be  suffered  to  rise ;  for,  when  once  it  is  ex- 
cited, it  will  not,  ten  to  one,  subside  before  much  mischief 
is  done. 

For  an  extensive  and  masterly  exposure  of  the  false 
principles  commonly  advanced  or  acted  upon,  by  the  no- 
minal professors  of  Christiauity,  I  must  refer  the  student 
to  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Practical  View  of  the  Prevailing  Re- 
ligious System  of  Professed  Christians:  a  work  of  un- 
speakable value.  The  whole  deserves  to  be  read  with 
close  attention ;  but  I  cannot  prevail  upon  myself  to  quit 
this  part  of  my  subject  without  giving  you  a  brief  extract, 
in  which  the  fallacy  of  two  of  the  most  specious  and  de- 
structive principles  is  very  forcibly  exhibited.  The  one  is, 
that  **  it  signifies  little  what  a  man  believes,  if  his  prac- 
tice be  upright,"  &c.  The  advocates  of  this  sentiment 
often  quote  with  exultation  the  well-known  lines  of  Pope : 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight ; 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

The  other  is  that  "  whatever  a  man's  opinion  and  conduct 
may  be,  provided  he  be  sincerely  convinced  they  are  right, 
he  cannot  be  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God;"  or,  in  other 
words^  that  "sincerity  is  all  in  all."  Our  ^author  ob- 
serves: 

It  would  detain  us  too  long  fully  to  set  forth  the  various 
evils  inherent  in  these  favourite  positions,  of  which  it  is 
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surely  not  the  least  that  they  are  of  anbotmded  application, 
comprehending  within  their  capacious  limits  most  of  the 
errors  which  have  been  received,  and  many  of  the  most  des- 
perate crimes  which  have  been  perpetrated,  among  men.  The 
former  of  these  maxims  proceeds  on  the  monstrous  suppo- 
sition that,  although  accountable  creatures,  we  shall  not  be 
called  to  account  for  the  exercise  of  our  intellectual  and 
mental  powers.  Moreover,  it  is  founded  on  that  grossly 
fallacious  assumption,  that  a  man's  opinions  will  not  influ- 
ence his  practice.  The  advocates  of  this  fashionable  prin- 
ciple require  to  be  reminded  that  the  judgment  often  re- 
ceives a  corrupt  bias  from  the  heart  and  the  a£fections; 
that  j  vice  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  prejudice  and  error. 
Forgetful  of  these  acknowledged  truths,  and  confound- 
ing the  most  important  moral  distinctions,  they  place 
on  the  same  level  those  who  occupy  themselves  in  a 
sincere  and  warm  pursuit  of  truth,  and  those  who  yield 
themselves  implicitly  to  the  opinions  which  early  prepos- 
session may  have  infused,  or  which  passion  or  interest, 
or  even  acquiescing  indolence^  may  have  imposed  upon 
their  minds. 

The  latter  of  the  foregoing  maxims — that  sincerity  is 
all  in  all — ^proceeds  on  this  groundless  supposition,  that 
the  Supreme  Being  has  not  afforded  us  sufficient  means  of 
discriminating  truth  from  falsehood — right  from  wrong: 
and  it  implies  that,  be  a  man's  opinions  or  conduct  ever 
so  wild  or  extravagant,  we  are  to  presume  that  they  are 
as  much  the  result  of  impartial  inquiry  and  honest  con- 
viction, as  if  his  sentiments  and  actions  had  been  strictly 
conformable  to  the  rules  of  reason  and  sobriety.  Never 
indeed  was  there  a  principle  more  general  in  its  use,  more 
4M)vereign  in  its  potency.  How  does  its  beautiful  sim- 
plicity, and  compendious  brevity,  give  it  rank  before  the 
laborious  subtleties  of  Bellarmin !  Clement  and  Ravaillac, 
and  other  worthies  of  a  similar  stamp,  from  whose  purity 
of  intention  the  world  has  hitherto  withheld  its  due  tribute 
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of  applause^  would  have  here  found  a  readj  plea;  and 
their  injured  innocence  should  now  at  length  receive  its  full 
though  tardy  vindication.  "  These^  however,"  it  may  be 
replied^  ^'  are  excepted  cases."  Certainly  they  are  cases 
of  which  any  one,  who  maintains  the  opinion  in  question, 
would  be  glad  to  disencumber  himself,  because  they  clearly 
expose  the  unsoundness  of  his  principle.  But  it  will  be 
incumbent  on  such  a  one  first  to  explain  with  precision 
why  they  are  to  be  exempted  from  its  operation ;  and  this 
he  will  find  an  impossible  task :  for  sincerity,  in  its  popular 
sense,  cannot  be  made  the  criterion  of  guilt  and  innocence 
on  any  ground  which  will  not  equally  serve  to  justify  the 
assassins  who  have  been  instanced.  The  conclusion  cannot 
be  eluded :  no  man  was  ever  more  fully  persuaded  of  the 
innocence  of  any  action  than  those  men  were  convinced 
that  the  horrid  deed  they  were  about  to  perpetrate  wasy 
not  merely  lawful,  but  highly  meritorious.  Thus  Ge- 
ment  and  Ravaillac,  being  unquestionably  sincere,  were 
therefore  indubitably  innocent.  Nay,  the  absurd  and 
pernicious  tendency  of  this  principle  might  be  shown  to 
be  even  greater  than  what  has  yet  been  stated.  It  would 
scarcely  be  going  too  far  to  assert  that,  whilst  it  scorns 
the  defence  of  petty  villains,  who  still  retain  the  sense  of 
good  and  evil,  it  holds  forth,  like  some  well-frequented 
sanctuary,  a  secure  asylum  to  more  finished  criminals, 
who,  firom  long  habits  of  wickedness,  are  lost  to  the  per- 
ception, no  less  than  to  the  practice,  of  virtue;  and  that  it 
selects  a  seared  conscience,  and  a  callous  heart,  and  a 
mind  insensible  to  all  moral  distinctions,  as  the  special 
objects  of  its  vindication.  Nor  is  it  only  in  profane  his- 
tory that  instances  are  to  be  found,  like  those  which  we 
have  mentioned,  of  persons  committing  the  greatest  crimes 
with  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct. 
Scripture  will  afibrd  us  parallels;  and  it  was  surely  to 
guard  us  against  the  very  error  which  we  are  now  exposing 
that  our  blessed  Saviour  forwamed  his  disciples:  *^  The 
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time  cometh  that  whosoever  kiileth  yoa  will  think  that  he 
doeth  God  service. —  Wilherforce^  p.  103 — 106. 

Thirdly :  I  propose  now  to  consider  a  whole  discourse 
that  runs  upon  the  principle  contained  in  the  words  of  a 
text ;  Isa.  v.  4 :  *'  What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my 
vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?" 

The  words  are  Jehovah's  vehement  complaint  against  the 
Jewish  church  and  nation^  his  peculiar  and  most  endeared 
people ;  and  I  shall  consider  the  principles  upon  which  the 
complaint  turns,  as  to  the  form  of  expression  the  ient  offers, 
and  the  matter  contained  in  it. 

I.  The  form  of  expression. 

The  words  run  in  a  pathetical  interrogatory  exclamation, 
importing  surprise  and  a  kind  of  confusion  in  the  thoughts 
of  him  who  utters  them.  Here  we  have  the  amgnable 
cause  (the  principle)  of  the  words. 

1.  Here  is  something  strange  (if  any  thing  can  be 
strange  in  such  a  world  as  this).  Whatever  falls  out  either 
above  or  beside  the  common  track  of  human  observation, 
and  so  puts  the  reason  upon  new  methods  of  discourse,  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  strange,  and  such  as  causes  surprise, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  a  disturbance  of  the  mind  upon 
its  inability  to  give  a  present  account  of  the  reason  of  what 
we  see ;  whence  also  it  is  that,  as  we  still  know  more,  the 
strangeness  of  things  grows  less,  and  consequently  nothing 
can  be  strange  to  him  to  whom  every  thing  is  known.  But 
how  then  come  we  here  to  find  God  himself  under  a  sur- 
prise,  and  omniscience  as  it  were  put  to  a  nonplus? 
Surely  it  could  be  no  ordinary  thing  that  should  thus  put 
infinite  wisdom  upon  making  inquiries  ;  nor  indeed  was  it ; 
for  could  any  thing  be  imagined  more  monstrous,  and  by 
all  rational  principles  unresolvable,  than  upon  a  most  rich 
and  fertile  soil,  fenced  and  enclosed  against  all  injuries 
from  abroad,  dressed  and  manured  by  the  finger  of  God 
himself,  and  watered  with  all  the  influences  of  a  propitious 
heaven ;  I  say,  could  any  thing  be  more  prodigious  than,  in 
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sach  a  place^  to  see  a  iig-tree  bear  a  thistle,  or  the  fruit  of 
the  bramble  load  the  branches  of  the  vine  ?  This  is  a  thing 
directly  against  all  the  principles  of  mere  nature,  though 
not  encouraged  by  the  assistance  of  art ;  and  therefore  even 
the  God  of  nature  seems  to  stand  amazed  at  the  unnatural 
irregularity  of  such  a  monstrous  event. 

2.  The  other  reason  of  such  an  interrogatory  exclama- 
tion is  the  unusual  indignity  of  the  thing,  this  being  as  great 
an  anomaly  in  the  morality  of  actions  as  the  former  was  in 
the  nature  of  things ;  and  therefore,  as  that  passion  of  the 
mind  which  is  raised  by  the  strangeness  of  a  thing  is  pro- 
perly called  wonder,  so  that  which  commences  upon  this  is 
properiy  called  indignation ;  it  being  a  great  trespass  upon 
decency  and  ingenuousness,  and  all  those  rules  that  ought  to 
govern  the  intercourses  of  rational  beings ;  which  are  all 
crossed  and  even  dissolved  by  that  one  grand  fundamental 
destroyer  of  society,  ingratitude.  For  society  subsists  by 
the  mutual  interchange  of  good  offices^  by  which  the  wants 
and  concerns  of  men  are  mutually  supplied  and  served,  that 
being  the  only  thing  that  unites  and  keeps  men  together 
in  civilized  societies,  who  would  otherwise  range  and  raven 
like  bears  and  wolves,  and  never  but  to  seize  a  greater  prey. 

Now  we  find  that  ingratitude  is  the  thing  here  exclaimed 
against  with  so  much  vehement  abhorrence :  a  passion  that 
has  all  in  it  that  wonder  has,  with  the  addition  of  something 
more.  Wonder  rests  merely  in  the  speculation  of  things  ; 
abhorrence  proceeds  to  a  practical  aversion  and  flight  from 
them.  But  since  a  sinner  is  no  strange  sight,  nor  can  it 
pass  for  a  wonder  to  see  men  wicked,  what  cannot  be  found 
in  the  bare  nature  of  things  must  be  sought  for  in  their  de- 
gree ;  and  therefore  it  must  needs  be  some  superlative 
height  of  wickedness  which  drew  from  Grod  this  loud  ex- 
clamation ;  what  that  is  will  appear  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  subject.    We  have, 

11.  The  complaint  itself,  as  a  further  developement  of 
the  principle  upon  which  it  proceeds : 
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1.  The  party  complainings  which  is  God  himself.  It 
must  be  confessed  that,  according  to  the  strict  nature  of 
things^  as  he  who  knows  all  things  cannot  wonder,  so  nei- 
ther can  he  who  can  do  all  things  properly  complain^  wick- 
edness being  the  cause  of  complaining,  as  ignorance  is  of 
wonder  ;  yet  God  is  here  pleased  to  assume  the  posture  of 
both.  But,  however  possible  it  may  be  for  infinite  power 
to  complain,  it  is  certainly  impossible  for  infinite  goodness 
to  complain  without  a  cause ;  so  that  we  read  the  indubi- 
table justness  of  the  complaint  in  the  condition  of  him  who 
makes  it.  A  Being  transcendently  wise,  just,  and  mer- 
ciful, who  cannot  be  deceived  in  the  measures  he  takes  of 
things  and  persons,  nor  prevaricate  with  those  measures,  by 
speaking  beside  the  proportion  of  what  he  judges.  And, 
after  all,  he  it  is  that  complains  who  has  power  enough  to 
render  all  complaint  needless ;  who  has  an  omnipotence  to 
repair  to,  and  an  outstretched  arm  to  plead  his  cause  in  a 
higher  dialect  than  that  of  words  and  fair  expostulations. 
We  see  therefore  the  person  here  complaining,  even  the 
great  and  omnipotent  God ;  and  we  may  be  sure,  where 
God  is  the  plaintiff,  no  creature  can  with  either  sense  or 
safety  be  defendant. 

2.  The  persons  here  complained  of;  they  were  the  Jews, 
the  peculiar  and  select  people  of  God.  A  people  that  had 
no  cause  to  complain.  From  the  beginning  of  God's  tak- 
ing them  under  his  care,  they  were  fed  at  the  immediate 
cost  of  heaven ;  they  were  dieted  with  miracles,  with  new 
inventions  and  acts  of  providence :  the  course  of  nature 
itself  ministering  to  their  necessities ;  the  heavens,  the  sea, 
and  all  things  dispensing  with  the  standing  laws  of  their 
creation  to  do  them  service,  in  order  to  their  serving  God. 
But  it  seems  it  was  easier  to  fetch  honey  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  to  broach  the  rock,  or  draw  rivers  from  a  flint, 
than  to  draw  obedience  from  them. 

They  were  persons  who  wore  all  the  marks  of  the  pecu- 
liar incommunicable  kindnesses  of  heaven  :  Ps.  cxlvii.  20. 
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Hiey  seemed  an  exception  from  (or  rather  above)  the  com- 
mon rule  of  providence.  A  people  whom  God  courted^  es- 
poused^ and  married  ;  and  yet,  by  a  still  greater  wonder^ 
continued  to  court  them  after  marriage.  God  thought  no- 
thing too  good  for  them  to  enjoy^  nor  thought  they  any 
thing  too  bad  for  themselves  to  commit.  They  were  a 
people  culled  and  chosen  out  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  in 
short,  they  were  in  some  sense  a  g^athered  congregation,  of 
whom  God  thus  horribly  complains. 

3.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  reason  or 
cause  of  this  complaint  raised  against  them,  which  was 
their  unworthy,  unsuitable  returns  made  to  the  dealings  of 
God  with  them ;  which  will  appeur,  first,  by  considering 
God's  dealings  with  them;  and,  secondly,  their  dealings 
with  God ;  and  so,  by  confronting  them  both  together,  we 
shall  give  them  all  the  advantage  of  contraries  set  off  by 
nearness  and  comparison.  The  dealings  of  God  with  them 
may  be  included  under  three  heads  : 

1)  Instruction.  They  had  the  sure  word  of  prophecy, 
which  was  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation. 

2)  Mercies.  The  showers  of  his  choicest  blessings  de- 
scended to  refresh  tlie  vineyard  of  God. 

3)  Judgments.  The  pruning-knife  of  judgments  is  added 
to  the  more  gentle  manurings  of  mercy ;  and,  when  water- 
ing will  not  do,  divine  forbearance  still  digs  about  them 
before  he  executes  the  sentence  of  extirpation. 

Well  therefore  might  Jehovah  say  of  this  people,  "  What 
could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  ?"  Let  us  now 
look  at  their  unsuitable  returns.  The  context  declares  that 
the  vineyard  brought  forth  wild  grapes ;  and  specifies  par- 
ticularly, 

1)  Their  injustice  and  oppression:  ver.  7. 

2)  Their  rapacity  and  covetousness :  ver.  8. 

3)  Their  luxury  and  sensuality :  ver.  11,  12. 

South,  vol.  v.,  p.  357. 
Now  I  presume  it  will  be  thought  that  the  doctrine  of 
VOL.  n.  .  G 
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principles,  and  their  due  and  vigorous  inyestigation^  are 
here  realized,  mixed  too  with  much  severe  comment  and 
critical  acumen ;  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  style  and 
argument  are  rather  too  profound  for  a  common  audience. 
The  complaint  brought  against  the  Jews  will  apply  to  every 
apostate  church  upon  earth ;  the  elements  of  things  are  in 
all  cases  alike :  it  is  human  nature  to  abuse  God*s  mercies. 
Here  we  see  the  infinite  blessedness  of  being  '<  kept  by 
the  power  of  God  through  faith  to  salvation.*'  Dr.  South*s 
intention,  by  his  scrutiny  of  the  Jewish  conduct,  was  to 
draw  afterwards  a  comparison  between  the  wickedness  of 
the  Jews  and  that  of  the  puritans.  The  example  is  very 
good  to  our  purpose,  but  his  design  was  not  to  be  com- 
mended. 

A  whole  discourse  may  also  be  formed  upon  Heb.  iv.  11 : 
"  Let  us  labour  therefore  to  enter  into  that  rest ;"  by  con- 
sidering what  are  the  principles  of  the  apostle's  reasoning 
in  the  text.    These  are, 

I.  That  without  labouring  we  can  never  enter  into  this 
heavenly  rest,  because  the  end  and  the  means  can  never  be 
separated. 

II.  That  this  rest,  when  we  shall  have  entered  into  it, 
will  abundantly  repay  us  for  our  labour. 

E.  Cooper,  vol.  ii.,  397. 

The  principles  developed  in  the  conduct  of  Scripture 
characters  form  a  branch  of  study  which  will  abundantly 
reward  the  student's  attention.  Many  of  the  sublime  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be  traced  to  prin- 
ciples, because  they  are  matters  of  pure  revelation ;  here 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  receive  them  with  the  docility 
of  children,  and  be  thankful  for  the  divine  condescension 
that  brought  such  sublime  truths  to  our  knowledge,  truths 
which  the  '*  angels  desire  to  look  into."  Never  let  us  at- 
tempt to  "be  wise  above  what  is  written,"  or  to  bring 
down  the  sublime  truths  of  revelation  to  the  standard  of 
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bmnan  ratiocination,  which  I  think  to  be  not  only  a  very 
high  offence,  but  the  sure  path  to  error  and  confusion. 
Generally,  however,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  tracing 
actions  to  their  principle ;  while  this  will  always  furnish 
scope  for  much  profitable  remark.  Let  the  student  endea- 
vour to  attain  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  these 
principles  of  action,  beginning  this  study  with  the  easiest 
things,  the  easiest  parts  of  Scripture ;  and  what  part  can  I 
recommend  so  properly  as  the  actions  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour as  related  in  the  gospels  ?  That  which  rendered  the 
Saviour's  teaching  and  doing  so  infinitely  transcendent 
above  all  others  will  be  found  in  the  principles  to  which 
they  may  be  traced  :  these  were  so  uniform  and  correct  as 
to  draw  forth  the  admiration,  if  not  the  approbation,  of  all 
men,  even  of  enemies.  It  is  true  these  principles  were 
impugned  by  his  enemies  ;  Matt.  xii.  24 ;  but  they  knew 
better ;  they  had  a  consciousness  that  the  principles  upon 
which  our  Lord  spake  and  acted  could  not  be  contravened. 
Nicodemus's  acknowledgment,  and  the  well^own  testi- 
mony of  Josephus  to  Christ's  character,  are  decisive  of  the 
point.  Many  of  our  modern  infidels  have  made  similar 
acknowledgments,  and  have  but  too  justly  exposed  the  ini- 
quity of  nominal  Christians  by  reference  to  the  Redeemer 
himself.  These  principles  were  the  fair  transcript  of  the 
Saviour's  divine  and  mediatorial  character.  Jesus  would 
as  soon  cease  to  be  as  not  to  act  upon  them ;  they  gave 
determination  to'  every  act,  ruled  all  thought  and  expres- 
sion; they  were  an  essential  part  of  him  who  was  ''the 
light"  and  **  the  truth,"  and  by  which  he  became  the  re- 
storer of  all  things.  They  were  generally  the  very  oppo-- 
site  of  such  as  were  popular,  though  this  reflects  no  great 
credit  on  popular  opinion ;  yet,  when  examination  and 
reflection  followed,  the  one  appeared  to  be  right  and  the 
other  wrong. 

Hence  1  think  I  cannot  place  the  principles  of  our  Lord 
in  a  better  light  than  by  contrasting  them  with  the  pfevail- 
c  2 
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ing  principles  of  the  Jews^  as  discovered  in  the  three  years 
of  our  Lord's  ministry  on  earth ;  yet  this  contrast  must  be 
restrained  to  a  few  instances,  which  will  serre  as  a  sample 
of  the  rest ;  and  I  might  also  observe  that  the  disciples  of 
our  Lord  themselves  partook  in  some  measure  of  the  po- 
pular errors  of  the  day  ;  and  I  fear  that  the  disciples  of  our 
Lord  in  the  present  age,  with  all  the  superior  advantages 
derived  from  the. New  Testament,  are  not  without  the  tinc- 
ture of  false  principles. 

L  It  will  be  observed  that  the  dominant  principles  of 
the  Jews  were  selfishnesg  and  jealousy.  They  conceived 
that  the  divine  favour  did  and  ought  to  rest  on  themselves. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  us  if  their  principles  had  died  with 
them.  The  Pharisee  gathered  around  him  all  his  national 
prejudices  and  vain  conceits,  and  scorned  all  the  rest  of 
mankind,  whom  he  compared  with  dogs  and  swine.  How- 
ever offensive  these  principles  were  to  our  Lord,  yet  he 
ijever  treated  the  Jews  with  severity  on  this  account,  be- 
cause there  was  something  in  the  institution  of  the  Jewish 
economy  which  might,  if  separated  from  the  prophecies  that 
related  to  the  calling  of  the  Crentiles,  give  some  grounds 
for  this  national  prejudice. 

Our  Lord  therefore  adopted  the  mildest  course  in  the 
discovery  of  his  own  principles  upon  this  head  :  hence  he 
gives  the  parable  of  the  Publican  and  Pharisee,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  the  Prodigal  Son ;  while  the  Jews  discover 
the  most  unbecoming  feelings  against  any  favour  shown  to 
such  characters.  Our  Lord  discovered  the  principles  of 
love  and  compassion  to  the  lost  and  the  miserable.  He 
says,  he  *'  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to 
repentance.'*  He  "  came  to  seek  and  to  save  th^m  that 
were  lost."  He  also  gave  for  the  same  purpose  the  parable 
of  the  good  Samaritan.  Now  it  will  appear,  upon  study- 
ing the  gospels,  that  benevolence  mingled  with  compassion 
were  the  leading  principles  of  our  Redeemer's  life ;  and 
here  we   see   what   principles   we  ought   to  cherish,   as 
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preachers  of  the  gospel,  towards  poor  sinners.  If  Christianity 
consists  in  any  specific  quality,  it  is  here,  and  it  becomes 
a  rule  of  judgment  in  determining  both  our  own  conduct 
and  that  of  others.  A  man  is  a  Christian  as  far  as  he  drinks 
into  this  spirit^  and  no  further.  A  man  may  be  a  virtuous 
man  without  it,  but  cannot  be  a  Christian — an  imitator 
of  Christ.  The  mind  that  was  in  Christ  is  not  in  that  man 
who  has  not,  in  some  degree,  the  love,  philanthropy,  and 
commiseration  which  he  manifested.  Love  or  benevolence 
to  the  outcasts  of  mankind  is  a  fountain  of  grace  that  feeds 
and  supplies  every  service.  It  never  exhausts  or  yields 
reluctantly^  but  flows  in  copiousness  and  blessedness ;  the 
whole  world  is  a  pitiful  price  for  such  a  character.  He 
lives,  but  not  to  himself ;  labours  but  for  the  good  of  others ; 
seeks  not  his  own  things,  but  the  things  of  others. 

II.  Our  Lord  says,  ''Every  plant  that  my  heavenly 
Father  has  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up ;"  Matt.  xv.  13. 
Our  Lord  found  his  vineyard  overrun  with  thorns^  Luke 
xiii.  4,  and  xiii.  11.  To  such  a  degree  had  hypocrisy 
spread  that  it  was  the  wonder  of  the  age  that  a  man  of  sin. 
cerity  was  found;  ''Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom 
there  is  no  guile  I**  John  i.  49.  This  principle  is  so  evi- 
dently vicious  and  hateful  that  no  man  will  own  its  exist- 
ence in  himself.  The  selfish  principle  was  treated  with 
a  degree  of  lenity,  but  hypocrisy  drew  forth  the  severest 
expressions  that  ever  escaped  the  Saviour's  lips.  We 
may  guard  against  a  thief,  but  we  cannot  always  be  aware 
of  the  hypocrite.  Now  the  principles  of  Jesus  were  the 
very  reverse  of  this,  for  he  spake  frankly  and  openly  to  the 
world.  He  was  in  this  respect  "  the  truth ;"  the  law  of 
truth  was  upon  his  lips.  Sincerity  and  uprightness  were 
principles  of  his  conduct,  and  hence  he  justly  becomes  a 
pattern  of  imitation. 

III.  The  corrupt  principle  of  jnide  entwined  itself 
around  the  Pharisee.  This  our  Lord  exposed  in  a  severe 
lesson,  Luke  xiv.  7 — 10 ;  which  seems  to  be  taken  from 
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Proverbs  xxv.  5 — 7,  Jesus  lays  to  their  charge  that  they 
loveci  to  walk  ia  long  garments^  and  to  be  greeted  in  the 
markets,  and  to  be  called  Rabbi.  On  the  contrary,  Christ 
exemplified  humility  and  meekness^  Matt.  xi.  29.  He 
was  humble  and  meek  under  all  indignities.  He  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant.  He  was  among  his  disciples 
'^  as  one  that  served."  Now  this  principle  flowed  into  his 
life,  and  there  was  no  office  too  mean  for  him ;  he  took  a 
towel,  and  girded  himself^  and  actually  washed  the  feet  of 
his  disciples.  I  doubt  not  that  humility,  however  passive 
it  may  appear,  is  a  proper  principle  of  action ;  for  pride 
will  choose  its  work,  but  humility  stoops  to  the  meanest 
service  that  Christ  requires;  and,  as  a  principle,  it  is 
essential  to  active  Christianity.  Christ  did  not  glorify  him- 
self, but  him  that  sent  him,  and  his  life  was  a  life  of  won- 
ders^ yet  his  acts  flowed  not  from  a  principle  of  ostenta- 
tion ;  and  whatever  acts  are  discovered  among  men  to 
spring  from  pride,  they  are  vicious  in  the  very  source  of 
them.  Christ*s  principles  were  free  from  this  abominable 
taint. 

lY.  The  Jew  cherished  revenge,  and  all  the  black  pas- 
sions that  associate  with  it.  Matt.  v.  38^  43.  But  the 
principles  of  Jesus  were  forbearance  and  meekness  under 
injuries  and  provocation.  Hence  he  says,  '^  Forgive,  and  ye 
shall  be  forgiven."  The  principles  of  Jesus  on  this  head 
are  as  clear  as  the  sun ;  and  hence  he  said  on  the  cross^  in 
respect  to  his  bitterest  enemies^  at  whose  wicked  instigation 
he  suffered,  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  Shame  upon  the  Christian  world,  so  littie 
to  be  moved  by  these  principles.  Most  just  it  is  that  they 
who  are  actuated  by  opposite  principles  should  suffer  all 
the  effects  that  follow  so  close  upon  their  heels.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  principle  of  the  blessed  Jesus  is  merely  a 
passive  quality.  I  deny  that  it  is  merely  passive;  for 
whatever  quenches  the  violence  of  fire,  or  abates  the  burning 
fever,  must  be  active :  bad  men  kindle  fires,  and  good  men 
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put  them  out.  Most  certainly  the  people  called  Quakers 
are^  in  this  respect>  the  truest  copy  of  our  Lord's  example , 
and  most  moved  by  his  principle  ;  but  all  such  persons^  of 
whatever  name^  as  are  like  them^  shall  share  the  blessings 
*'  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers/' 

I  find  I  shall  hazard  all  patience  if  I  follow  up  the 
contrast  to  the  end»  and  therefore  I  shall  only  add  here> 

V,  The  wicked  principles  of  the  Jews  generally,  which 
ended  in  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  overthrew  of  their 
nation^  and  which  led  to  such  a  state  of  things^  that  Jose- 
phus  says,  *^  Such  was  the  wickedness  of  the  people  that,  if 
Titus  Vespasian  had  not  besieged  them,  some  vengeance 
from  heaven,  some  earthquake^  some  fire  from  heaven,  kin- 
dred fire  to  that  of  Sodom,  must  have  exterminated  that 
people." 

Now  the  principles  of  the  blessed  Jesus  were  found  in 
his  goodness  :  '^  a  good  tree  brings  forth  good  fruit." 
Always,  every  where,  in  every  page,  in  every  word,  in 
every  act,  we  see  this  principle  of  goodness ;  "  he  went 
about  doing  good,"  Acts  x.  38.  This  goodness  issued  in 
•all  his  miracles  ;  they  did  not  proceed  from  pride  and  os- 
tentation, but  from  pure  goodness.  It  required  but  little 
solicitation  to  excite  this  goodness;  it  was  enough  that 
misery  or  distress  was  seen  or  heard  of,  and  the  benefit 
was  conferred.  It  was  goodness  without  partiality  (James 
iii.  17)  to  nation  or  sect,  to  state  or  fortune.  '^  The  bless- 
ing of  them  that  were  ready  to  perish  came  upon  him,  and 
he  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy." 

The  student,  proceeding  in  this  manner  in  his  examina- 
tion as  to  how  far  principles  will  give  him  a  key  to  the 
elucidation  of  truth,  will  not  fail  to  succeed  in  very  many 
instances ;  and,  when  he  has  for  a  long  time  studied  prin- 
ciples from  the  four  Gospels,  let  him  proceed  next  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  see  what  principles  the  apostles 
manifested.  Here,  indeed,  infirmities  are  discovered ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  he  will  be  able  to  trace  back  the  ac- 
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tions  of  the  apostles  to  principles  derived  from  Christ ;  and 
particularly  let  the  whole  life  of  St.  Paul  be  subjected  to 
the  most  severe  scrutiny.  We  shall  see  nothing  but  this — 
•*  the  love  of  Christ  constrained  him."  The  student  will 
also  observe  that  all  the  counteracting  influences  that  op- 
posed the  career  of  the  gospel  originated  in  the  principles  of 
hell  and  the  prince  of  darkness,  as  we  see  by  Paul's  decla- 
ration, Eph.  vi,  12.  After  this  study  it  will  be  proper  to 
proceed  to  investigate  the  theology  of  the  epistles,  and  it  will 
be  found  to  result  from  the  facts  of  the  gospel  history  and 
the  nature  of  Christ's  mediatorial  work.  Here  reference 
may  be  had  to  the  preface  to  these  volumes.  The  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  this  branch  of  study  will  be  such  as 
to  lead  you  into  a  truly  evangelical  system  of  preaching : 
instruction  will  here  be  derived  from  a  purer  source  than 
any  of  human  invention,  though  human  compositions,  par- 
ticularly the  biography  of  good  men,  may  afterwards  be 
consulted  with  a  similar  design  of  tracing  the  principles 
.developed  in  their  conduct. 

I  proceed  now  to  offer  a  few  remarks  as  to  principles  of 
interpretation,^  particularly  in  relation  to  the  figurative 
language  of  the  New  Testament  (which  will  also  apply  to 
that  of  the  Old).  Mr.  Robinson  says,  *'  The  doctrine  of 
principles  is  extremely  important  to  a  Christian  minister, 
and  particularly  in  studying,  first,  the  sense  of  Scripture  as 
laying  a  foundation  for  doctrines ;  and,  secondly,  in  study- 
ing the  letter  of  Scripture,  that  is^  the  nature  and  {Mrineiples 
of  construing  or' expounding  divine  truth."  But  such  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  as  our  great  biblical  doctors  recom- 
mend to  students  I  shall  not  in  this  place  either  copy,  imitate, 
or  recommend,  whatever  1  may  do  under  any  other  Topic.-j- 
I  am  desirous  of  '*  leading  you  in  a  safe  way  wherein  yon 
will  not  stumble,''  and  I  hope  in  an  easy  way  also.     In 

*  See  R.  Watson's  Theological  Institutes,  rol.  i.,  part  i.,  chap.  11, 
very  excellent;  and  Owen  on  Heb.  v.  4,  p.  333,  334,  &c. 

t  The  whole  of  what  follows  on  principles  of  interpretation  most  be 
considered  in  connexion  with  Lectures  I.  and  XV.,  vol.  i. 
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figurative  language  our  Lord  was  particularly  copious. 
Such  language  nature  loves.  However,  it  was  not  to  in- 
dulge us  that  our  Lord  employed  it,  but  because  there  was 
a  necessity  for  it  as  an  inlet  to  such  ideas  as  could  not  be 
received  so  well  in  any  other  way ;  and  here  I  shall  quote  a 
passage  from  Dr.  John  Clarke  in  Boyle's  Lectures. 

The  principles  of  all  religion  and  goodness  being  laid 
in  the  mind  and  heart,  the  secret  dispositions  and  genuine 
acts  of  which  are  invisible,  and  known  only  to  a  man's 
self  (1  Cor.  ii.  Jl),  therefore  the  powers  and  operations 
of  the  mind  can  only  be  expressed  in  figurative  terms  and 
external  symbols;  the  motives  or  principles  and  induce- 
ments to  the  practice  of  which  being  spiritual,  such  as  affect 
men  in  a  way  of  moral  influence,  and  not  of  natural 
efficiency,  the  principal  parts  of  which  are  drawn  from  a 
consideration  of  a  future  state,  consequently  these  like- 
wise 'must  be  represented  by  allegories  and  similitudes 
taken  from  things  most  known  and  familiar  here  below. 
And  thus  we  find  in  Scripture  the  state  of  religion  illus* 
trated  by  all  the  most  beautiful  images  we  can  conceive, 
in  which  natural  unity,  order,  and  harmony  consist,  as 
regulated  by  the  strictest  and  most  exact  rules  of  discipline, 
taken  from  those  observed  in  the  best  ordered  temporal 
governments.  Now,  in  the  interpretation  of  places  in 
which  any  of  these  images  are  contained,  the  principal 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  figurative  or  spiritual,  and  not 
the  literal,  sense  of  the  words.  From  not  attending  to 
which  have  arisen  absurd  doctrines  and  inferences,  which 
weak  men  have  endeavoured  to  establish  as  Scripture 
truths ;  whereas,  in  the  other  method  of  explication,  the 
things  are  plain  and  easy  to  every  one's  capacity,  make 
the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impression  upon  their  minds, 
and  have  the  greatest  influence  upon  their  practice.  Of 
this  nature  are  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  prescribed  to 
the  Jews  with  relation  to  the  external  forms  of  religious 
worship ;  every  one  of  which  was  intended  to  show  the 
c3 
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obUgalion  or  recommend  the  practice  of  some  moral  duty 
[he  should  have  added,  or  to  teach  some  important  gospel 
doctrine],  and  was  esteemed  of  no  further  use  than  as  it 
produced  that  effect  (Isa.  i.  1.  &c.).  And  the  same  rule 
may  be  applied  to  the  rewards  and  punishments  peculiar 
to  the  Christian  dispensation  which  regard  a  future  state. 
The  rewards  are  set  forth  by  those  things  in  which  the 
generality  of  men  take  their  greatest  delight,  and  place 
their  highest  satisfaction  in  this  life ;  and  the  punishments 
are  such  as  are  inflicted  by  human  laws  upon  the  worst  of 
malefactors ;  but  they  can  neither  of  them  be  understood 
in  the  strictly  literal  sense,  but  only  by  way  of  analogy,  as 
corresponding  in  the  general  nature  of  the  thing,  though 
very  different  in  kind. — Dr,  J.  Clarke, 

But  independent  of  the  able  argument  d  priori  here 
cited  in  favour  of  the  mediate,  mystical,  or  spiritual  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  unless  such  interpretation  be 
admitted,  we  cannot  avoid  one  of  two  great  difficulties ;  for 
either  we  must  assert  that  the  multitude  of  applications 
made  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  are  fanciful  and  unau- 
thorised, and  wholly  inadequate  to  pro^e  the  points  for 
which  they  are  quoted,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ihust  be- 
lieve that  the  obvious  and  natural  sense  of  such  passages 
was  never  intended,  and  that  it  was  mere  delusion.  The 
Christian  will  not  assent  to  the  former  of  these  positions  ; 
the  philosopher  and  the  critic  will  not  readily  a9sent  to  the 
latter.*— T.  H.  Harm. 

While  man  is  in  the  body,  he  must  receive  his  instruc- 
tions through  the  bodily  senses.  He  cannot  of  himself  form 
an  idea  of  any  thing  spiritual,  but  as  it  is  compared  to, 
and  illustrated  by,  some  material  object.  And  this  method 
of  instruction  God  has  followed  in  the  Scriptures,  both  iu 
the  language  and  in  the  composition.     The  language  is 

*  The  subject  of  figuratiye  language  will  be  resumed  in  future 
Lectures ;  it  was  introduced  into  this  Lecture  chiefly  to  show  that 
it  is  a  principle  of  just  interpretation 
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entirely  suited  to  man  in  his  present  state^  every  Hebrew 
word  signifying,  first,  some  material  object,  and  thereby 
conveying  the  idea  of  some  corresponding  spiritual  object. 
And  the  Scripture  composition  abounds  with  images  and 
illustrations  of  divine  things  taken  from  nature.  The 
evangelical  prophet,  Isaiah^  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
kind  of  writing.  He  represents  the  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  grace  under  their  expressive  and  familiar  pic- 
tures in  nature.  He  sets  spiritual  things  as  it  were  before 
our  eyes,  under  the  image  which  God  has  established  in 
his  created  works,  in  order  to  bring  them  down  to  our 
xmderstanding.  And  every  illustration  of  this  kind,  being 
Ood's  own  application  of  things  natural,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  infallible  truth.  The  spiritual  application  is 
as  certain  as  the  outward  fact  from  which  it  is  taken. 
God  would  not  use  the  book  of  nature  to  illustrate  the 
book  of  grace  unless  the  illustration  was  just  and  in- 
structive ;  for  it  is  not  consistent  with  his  perfections  to 
propose  to  his  creatures  what  would  deceive,  or  to  reveal 
what  would  not  tend  to  edify  them. — Romairie. 

Those  Scriptures  to  which  a  spiritual  meaning  is  to  be 
attached,  according  to  the  idea  alluded  to,  are  very  numer- 
ous. They  are  found  in  allegories,  prophecies,  ceremonies, 
institutions,  tropes,  idioms,  figures  of  speech,  resemblances, 
parables,  allusions  to  secular  affairs ;  and  these  spread  them- 
selves all  over  Scripture :  when  therefore  the  preacher  has 
to  treat  of  these,  he  must  do  it  with  a  careful  hand ;  and 
indeed  he  has  great  need  of  divine  teaching,  as  noticed  in 
regard  to  making  observations.  H^re  a  wise  discretion  is 
to  be  exercised ;  it  requires  a  truly  spiritual  and  evangelical 
mind,  for  '^  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,"  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  [.improper  to  observe,  in  this 
place,  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  writing  in  sacred 
Scripture, — 

1 .  Such  as  may  be  understood  in  the  plain  literal  sense, 
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as  the  account  of  tbe  creation,*  plain  history,  plain  com- 
mands, and  interdictions  ;  every  thing  that  relates  to  such 
facts  and  circumstances  as  the  human  mind^  independent 
of  supernatural  aid,  is  capable  of  comprehending.  Here 
there  is  no  occasion  for  unusual  language,  and  none  such  is 
used.  Now  and  then  a  figurative  form  of  expression  is 
employed,  as  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis,  '^  All  flesh  had 
corrupted  its  way ;''  still  this  is  uncommon :  it  is  rare,  and 
breaks  not  the  general  rule.  In  general  cases,  as  to  this 
class  of  Scripture,  'the  plain  sense  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
true  meaning ;  and  we  must  always  remember  that  we  are 
to  take  a  sense  from  the  Scripture,  and  not  bring  a  sense 
to  it ;  and  this  true  sense  is  to  be  used  in  dividing  upon 
the  passage,  or  in  quoting  it  by  way  of  proof  or  illus- 
tration. 

2.  There  are  a  gpreat  number  of  passages  that  seem  not 
to  terminate  in  the  occasion  and  in  the  persons  to  whom 
they  relate,  but  which  have  a  double  sense,  as  the  births 
of  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  Gal.  iv.  and  1  Cor.  x.  Almost  every 
thing  that  related  to  Israel  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  their  so- 
journing in  the  wilderness  and  their  settlement  in  Canaan, 
is  of  this  sort. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  book  of  the  Old  Testament  more 

*  "  Some  have  dreamt  of  I  know  not  what  figures  and  allegories  in 
that  part  of  the  Mosaic  history-  which  describes  the  creation ;  that, 
though  dayi  are  mentioned,  yet  it  is  a  figure  to  denote  an  indefinite 
period,  as  the  time  mentioned  was  too  short  for  physical  causes  to 
operate  to  their  ends,  and  therefore  a  day  must  mean  a  term  of 
undefined  duration.  But  in  what  manner  the  creation  was  conducted 
is  a  question  about  a  fact,  and  like  all  questions  about  facts  must  be 
determined  not  by  theory  but  by-  testimony-,  and,  if  no  testimony- 
were  extant,  the  fact  must  remain  uncertain.  But  the  testimony  of 
the  sacred  historian  is  peremptory-  and  explicit.  No  expressions 
could  be  found  in  anj  language  to  aescribe  a  gradual  progress  of  tbe 
work  for  six  successive  days,  and  the  completion  on  the  sixth,  in  the 
literal  and  common  sense  of  the  word  ''  day,"  more  definite  and  more 
unequivocal  than  those  employed  by  Moses :  and  they  who  seek 
or  admit  figurative  expositions  of  such  expressions  as  these  seem  not 
to  be  sufficiently  aware  that  it  is  one  thing  to  write  a  history,  and 
quite  another  to  compose  riddles,"  &c. — ^iihofp  Horsleyt  vol.  ii., 
p.  225,  &c. 
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admired  than  the  book  of  Psalms^  and  no  book  is  perverted 
more  from  its  original  principles.  Instead  of  being  applied 
to  JesQS  Christ,  as  it  generally  is  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  is  considered  as  relating  only  the  experience  of  David, 
and  is  quoted  principally  to  illustrate  the  joys  and  sorrows 
under  the  present  dispensation.  It  is  very  frequently  ac- 
commodated to  justify  the  mere  reveries  of  enthusiasts.  A 
great  part  indeed  records  joys  and  sorrows,  thanksgivings 
and  complaints ;  but  a  greater  than  David,  or  any  mere 
man,  is  most  frequently  intended. — Balfour, 

Add  to  which  a  very  great  number  of  the  prophecies, 
which  plainly  point  to  Christ,  referred,  in  their  first  appli- 
cation, to  eminent  persons  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

3.  There  are  also  numerous  other  passages  the  evident 
intention  of  which  lead  us  from  a  literal  to  a  spiritual 
sense.  Things  relating  to  our  immortal  spirits,  its  opera- 
tions and  change  .of  state,  are  couched  under  expressions 
that  belong  to  our  bodies  and  our  natural  faculties.  Our 
awful  state  by  nature  is  represented  by  the  leprosy,  Isa.  i. ; 
our  renewal  in  conversion  by  a  new  heart,  Ezek.  xxxvi. ; 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit  to  this  end,  are  compared 
to  water  that  cleanses. 

.Where  a  word  has  several  significations,  in  common 
use,  that  must  be  selected  which  best  suits  the  passage  of 
Scripture  under  consideration  taken  in  connexion  with  its 
context ;  and  not  only  so,  but  which  also  agrees  with  pa- 
rallel passages  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  these 
parallels  are  of  vast  importance  where  the  word  or  phrase 
under  consideration  is  at  all  doubtRd.  For  instance,  the 
word  bhod  may  be  adduced  as  an  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark. The  great  importance  of  this  term,  and  its  frequent 
use  in  the  Jewish  law,  suggest  a  careful  inquiry  about  it. 
**  Almost  all  things  are-  by  the  law  purged  with  blood." 
*'  And  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission.'' 
The  reason  of  consecrating  the  blood  to  God  rather  than 
any  part  of  the  victim  is  mentioned  Lev.  xvii.  11 :  "  For 
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the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to 
you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls ; 
for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the 
souK'* 

Such  is  the  harmony  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
upon  this  subject^  that  no  difficulty  occurs  in  our  studies. 
But  still  the  word  has  many  significations  in  Scripture. 
Sometimes  it  signifies  the  natural  descent  from  one  common 
ancestor^  as  Acts  xvii.  26  :  *'  And  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men,"  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  used  figuratively 
for  death :  to  "  resist  unto  blood/'  is  to  resist  unto  deaths 
Heb.  XH*  4.  '« The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  to 
me  fi-om  the  ground."  The  term  blood  frequently  refers 
to  the  death  of  Christ  considered  as  an  atonement  for 
sinners ;  as^  *'  Being  justified  by  his  bloody  we  shall  be 
saved  from  wrath  through  him,"  Rom.  v.  9.  These  ex- 
pressions in  the  New  Testament  are  an  allusion  to  the  typi- 
cal blood  under  the  Old ;  and  we  are  taught  to  reason 
thus:  ^'  If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats^  and  the  ashes 
of  an  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purify- 
ing of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself 
without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  consciences  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God,"  Heb.  ix.  13,  14.  Again, 
*^  God  has  set  forth  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation,  that  we 
may  have  faith  in  his  blood  ;"  that  is,  that  we  may  believe 
in  the  efficacy  of  his  atoning  sacrifice,  Rom.  iii.  25  ;  Eph. 
i.  7 ;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19.  The  blood  of  Christ  is  also  repre- 
sented as  the  procuring  cause  of  justification :  **  Being  jus- 
tified by  his  blood,"  Rom.  v.  9,  means  the  merits  of  his 
atonement.  In  other  passages  sanctification  is  imputed  to 
the  blood  of  Christ:  "  They  have  washed  their  robes,  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,"  Rev.  vii.  14. 
The  term  used  in  this  sense  signifies  the  consequent  bless- 
ings of  the  cross  meritoriously  obtained  thereby.  I  beg 
leave  to  suggest  that  very  great  assistance  will  be  obtained 
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by  the  student's  attention  to  the  various  definitions  of  words 
in  Craden*s  Concordance  and  in  Brown's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible  ;'^  and  this  advantage  should  never  be  neglected 
if  the  preacher  means  to  preach  from  texts  in  which  such 
important  words  or  expressions  are  found  ;  it  will  be  neces- 
sary during  his  probationary  years,  and  while  his  library 
continues  to  be  scanty. 

We  see,  at  every  step  we  take,  the  great  importance  of  a 
correct  judgment  in  fixing  upon  the  true  principles  of  in- 
terpretation, by  which  alone  we  can  '^  prove  all  things,  and 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  It  is  true  there  are  diffi- 
culties ;  yet  these  may  be  surmounted  by  the  means  which 
Grod  has  put  into  our  hands.  We  shall  not  therefore  go  to 
^me  to  inquire  what  is  the  sense  of  the  church  upon  Scrip- 
ture ;  for,  though  the  pope  and  his  priests  have  assumed 
the  expounding  office,  yet  Luther  evidently  saw  clearer 
than  the  pope  into  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture.  I  have 
the  same  hope  of  you  all.  *'  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  that  though  these  things  be  hid  from 
the  'wise  and  the  prudent,  yet  thou  hast  revealed  them 
to  babes.''  A  very  learned  papist  says  (though  falsely), 
that  such  is  the  uncertainty  and  ambiguity  of  words 
and  phrases  in  the  original  Scriptures,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  understand  them,  and  that  in  this 
dilemma  the  only  course  that  could  be  taken  was  to  refer 
to  the  church. 

However,  we  must  take  care  to  be  consistent,  and,  in 

fixing  upon  a  principle  of  interpretation,  we  must  not  make 

Scripture  contradict  itself,  which  we  should  do,  in  some 

cases,  if  we  followed  the  strictly  literal  sense.     If  we  were 

so  to  fix  the  principle  of  interpretation,  we  should  abuse  the 

passage.  Matt,  xviii.  8,  9 ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  Exod.  xx. 

*  Upon  important  Scripture  words  there  is  an  excellent  and  com- 
pressea  work  by  the  Rev.  T.  Wood,  that  will  lepaj  the  purchase,  pub- 
lished by  R.  Baynes.  See  also  his  Essays  on  Important  Subjects,  a 
valuable  little  work,  printed  by  the  Book  Society,  price  Is.  6d. 
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13 :  nothing  must  be  done  to  hazard  our  lives.  Again^ 
the  sentence,  ''  My  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  must  not  be 
understood  as  contradicting  another  declaration,  such  as 
"  I  and  my  Father  are  one."  The  context  and  the  nature 
of  the  discourse  from  which  both  expressions  are  taken 
(two  main  things  always  to  be  attended  to)  render  it  evi- 
dent how  they  ought  to  be  understood,  namely,  that  the 
first  was  indicative  of  himself  as  man,  the  second  of  his 
proper  divinity.  Again,  John  xiv.  24,  Christ  tells  his  dis- 
ciples that  **  his  Father  had  sent  him ;"  that  is,  in  his 
quality  of  Messiah  he  was  sent.  Now  as  the  sender  is 
greater  than  he  that  is  sent^  so  in  this  sense  the  Father  is 
greater  than  the  Son ;  but  it  certainly  requires  very  little 
argument,  and  no  sophistry^  to  reconcile  this  saying  with 
the  most  orthodox  notion  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  to 
show  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  and  similar  passages 
wliich  may  not  be  understood  without  opposing  the  declared 
intention  of  Jehovah,  as  it  is  expressed  by  Christ  himself, 
*'  That  all  men  should  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour 
the  Father.'*  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  unprejudiced 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  that  the  passages  which 
speak  of  the  person  of  Christ  may  be  ranged  into  two 
classes,  which  can  admit  of  no  consistent  interpretation 
but  as  they  are  considered  as  exhibiting  the  Saviour 
under  the  two  very  diflferent  aspects  just  named — the  one 
class  being  applicable  only  to  his  manhood,  and  the  other 
class  containing  a  great  many  passages  representing  him 
in  his  true  and  proper  divinity.  These  statements  bring 
forward  the  great  dispute  between  us  and  the  Socinians,  or, 
as  they  choose  to  be  called^  Unitarians  ;  and  every  preacher 
ought  to  know  the  strength  of  his  arguments  against  those 
who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Their  ordinary  mode  of 
argument  on  this  subject  consists  in  taking  up  some  passage 
which  speaks  of  Christ  in  his  human  nature,  and  having 
proved  that  he  was  truly  man  (which  of  course  it  is  not 
difficult  to  do),  they  very  modestly  jump  to  the  conclusion 
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that  he  is  man  only^  thus  contenting  themselves  with  beg- 
ging the  question  at  issue.  I  have  always  thought  it  a 
forcible  argument  in  our  favour,  and  I  may  repeat  it 
again  and  again,  that,  by  the  preaching  of  our  doctrines, 
God  does  bless  the  word  and  convert  souls ;  but  by  our 
adversaries'  doctrine  no  conversions  are  realized,  they 
merely  catch  some  of  our  apostates  or  backsliders,  and  call 
them  converts.  However^  we  know  that  many  of  these 
are  recovered^  and  become  more  firm  than  before ;  an  in- 
stance we  have  in  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  of  Aston  Sand- 
ford,  the  commentator. 

It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  Scripture  is  the 
best  interpreter  of  Scripture  ;  and,  among  other  methods  in 
which  this  principle  may  be  applied,  the  preacher  will  de- 
rive considerable  advantage  from  comparing  the  language 
of  his  text  with  some  synonymous  expression,  as  Ezek.  xx. 
38 :  **  I  will  purge  out  from  among  you  the  rebels  and 
them  that  transgress  against  me ;"  now  see  Ps.  cxix.  119 : 
•'  Thou  puttest  away  sJl  the  wicked  of  the  earth  like  dross." 
What  is  meant  in  the  first  passage  by  purging  is  in  the 
second  explained  by  putting  away — making  a  separa- 
tion. This  is  often  done  in  the  present  life,  but  will  effec- 
tually be  done  in  the  day  of  judgment.  And  the  same  thing 
is  meant  by  Isa.  i.  25 :  **  I  will  purely  purge  away  thy 
dross,  and  take  away  all  thy  tin.*'  Notice  likewise  Isa. 
xliii,  21 :  "  This  people  have  I  formed  for  myself,"  &c. 
Now,  if  we  want  to  know  what  this  formation  means,  turn 
to  Isa*  li.  1 — 3 ;  there  we  find  Abraham  hewed  out  of  a  rock 
— a  rude  stone,  to  be  squared,  and  polished,  and  made 
fit  to  be  placed  in  an  eminent  situation  in  God's  spiritual 
building. 

To  the  young  preacher  especially,  who,  in  consequence  of 
a  defective  education  and  the  want  of  suitable  books,  may 
meet  with  difficulties  which  he  is  unable  readily  to  sur- 
mount, I  would  strongly  recommend,  in  the  first  place,  a 
most  careful  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  with  these  dijfficultm 
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in  view:  see  whether  many  hard  passages  may  not  be 
easily  understood,  and  especially  doing  this  with  serious 
prayer  for  Divine  teaching :  this  is  in  the  power  of  all 
students.  There  are  I  hope  but  few  students  who  do  not 
possess  Cruden's  Concordance.  Here  very  valuable  articles 
are  given  at  the  head  of  many  important  words;  these 
heading  pieces  are  collected  by  Cruden  with  very  great 
care  and  judgment,  from  the  lists  that  follow  (these  head- 
ings being  made  after  the  collections  were  formed) ;  and 
by  careful  observations  he  investigated  in  how  many  dif- 
ferent senses  any  particular  word  was  used  so  as  to  agree 
with  contexts,  and  the  evident  intention  or  scope  of  such 
passages,  so  that  the  true  key  of  his  headings  is  hereby 
obtained.  Refer,  for  instance,  to  the  words  flesh  and  spirit, 
and  it  will  appear  what  a  vast  number  of  distinct  uses 
are  made  of  these  words,  every  one  'of  which  is  taken 
out  of  the  list,  to  our  very  great  edification.  And  the 
student  might  try  his  skill  on  some  words  to  which  no  such 
headings  appear,  and  thus  with  no  other  book  a  great 
many  difficulties  might  be  surmounted,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  single  words.  I  have  compared  Cruden's  definitions  of 
the  word  flesh  with  those  of  the  learned  Campbell  in  his 
Dissertations,  and  find  that  Cruden  is  by  far  the  more  copious 
of  the  two. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  let  a  commentary  be  purchased 
by  small  savings.  There  are  two  works  of  this  kind,  neither 
of  which  is  dear.  The  first  is  Brown's  Self-interpreting 
Bible,  which  may  be  had  for  thirty  shillings  ;  here  the  ad- 
vantage of  copious  marginal  references  is  found.  The 
other  work  is  the  Dutch  Annotations  in  English,^  which  is 
to  be  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  price,  because  its  value  is 
not  known.  But  never  procure  books  in  weekly  numbers, 
for  this  is  paying  even  more  than  full  price.     Much  may 

*  Also  Annotations  upon  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  by  thejoint 
labours  of  several  divines,  by  authority ,  1645,  in  Charles  I.'s  reign, 
vt^bich  is  very  sound  in  doctrine. 
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also  be  learnt  from  the  best  preachers  of  the  day :  a  sermon 
cannot  be  heard  from  a  well4nformed  preacher  without 
giving  some  important  intimation  of  the  sense  of  Scripture ; 
resulting  not  simply  from  his  own  reflections,  but  also 
from  the  assistance  which  he  may  hare  derived  from  a  va^ 
laable  library. 

Now  when  it  is  considered  how  many  general  truths^ 
sound  doctrines,  and  wholesome  practices,  are  to  be  founded 
upon  these  numerous  passages  rightly  understood,  a  just 
explication  must  evidently  appear  to  be  of  the  highest  im^ 
portance.  Is  it  not  certain  that  for  want  of  such  just  sense 
many  errors  creep  into  the  church,  which  endanger  men  in 
their  course  heavenwards ;  or  at  least  tend  to  produce  much 
misettledness  of  mind — much  doubt  and  perplexity^  What 
misery  is  thus  entailed  on  man !  This  applied  to  any  indi- 
vidual is  bad  enough ;  but  how  much  greater  the  mischief 
when  a  teacher  of  divine  things  neither  knows  ^*  what  he 
speaks  nor  whereof  he  affirms,"  when  he  rashly  presumes 
upon  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  utters  that  for  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  arises  only  from  the 
fumes  of  his  own  presumptuous  spirit !  But  the  meek,  the 
humble  inquirer,  God  will  guide  in  judgment,  and  teach 
him  his  way ;  he  shall  not  materially  err,  though  he  may 
not  be  what  is  termed  learned.  A  long  course  of  expe- 
rience and  observation  has  confirmed  me  in  these  conclu- 
sions,  and  I  conceive  myself  justified  in  the  preceding 
remarks  on  these  principles  of  interpretation  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  first  preachers  of  whom  we  have  any  know- 
ledge ;  I  mean  Ezra  and  his  companions.  **  They  read  iu 
the  book  of  the  Law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense, 
and  caused  the  people  to  understand  the  reading ;"  Neh. 
viii.  8.  I  may  also  add  a  sense  of  correctness  is  the  true 
foundation  of  holy  boldness  in  the  pulpit :  I  do  not  mean  a 
pert  or  dogmatical  but  a  holy  boldness,  arising  from  a 
consciousness  of   truth  and  zeal  to  diffiise  it,  and  pro- 
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ducing  perfect  freedom  from  **  the  fear  of  man  that  bringeth 
a  snare." 

Besides  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  there  are  the  para- 
bolic, the  allegorical,  and  the  typical  senses,  and  to  these 
may  be  added  the  spiritual  sense,  which  are  commonly 
treated  of  in  critical  works ;  but  I  would  not  carry  away 
the  mind  of  the  student  too  much  from  plainer  matters. 
For  a  time  commentators  must  be  resorted  to.  I  would 
particularly  recommend  the  young  preacher  never  to  recur 
in  public  to  a  doubtful  sense  of  Scripture,  but  to  let  the 
difficulty  lie  on  hand  awhile.  There  is  an  amplitude  of 
plain  and  edifying  matters  upon  which  to  speak  for  a  little 
time,  and  until  satisfactory  solutions  can  be  obtained  of 
what  at  present  may  appear  to  be  of  a  doubtful  character. 

I  am  not  without  my  fears  that  too  close  an  attention  to 
critical  works  has  its  evils  as  well  as  its  benefits,  by  lead- 
ing the  student  into  a  kind  of  labyrinth  of  criticisms  and 
injunctions,  or  a  circle  of  rules  from  which  we  hardly 
know  how-to  break  out.  It  is  true  a  great  mind  can  con- 
template and  profit  by  a  number  of  particulars  of  these 
kinds ;  but  very  many  teachers  of  Christianity  cannot  be 
called  great,  and  if  they  were,  the  rules  given  would 
scarcely  be  necessary  at  all.  Some  persons,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  contract  such  a  fondness  for  these  nice  points,  that 
the  plainer  things  of  the  gospel  do  not  retain  that  place  in 
the  study  which  the  interests  of  their  illiterate  and  less  re- 
fined hearers  require ;  hence  perhaps  the  few  hints  which 
I  throw  out  may  be  more  conducive  to  general  good,  than 
if  I  had  given  the  customary  quantum,  the  whole  routine, 
of  such  schemes  of  religious  science. 

There  is  still  one  other  rank  of  principles  helpful  to  a 
right  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  that  is  the  principles 
of  common  sense.  There  are  many  high  compliments  paid 
to  common  sense,  and  every  one  lays  some  claim  to  it :  it 
certainly  will  go  far  towards  a  right  understanding  of  the 
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Scriptures.     Mons.  Claude  says,  **  Consult  good  sense ;" 
upon  which  Mr.  Robinson  gives  two  anecdotes  out  of  bis 
inexhaustible  store.     The  one  cites  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man who  was  disgusted  with  the  common  representations 
or  meanings  given  by  some  expositors  on  a  certain  part  of 
our  Lord's  temptation.     He  set  a  sensible  little  boy  to  read 
tiie  fourth  chapter  of  Matthew ;  and  after  he  had  read  the 
fifth  verse — **  Then  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  the  holy 
city,   and  setteth  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple;"  he 
asked  the  little  boy.  How  do  you  think  the  devil  took 
Jesus  and  set  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple  ?     Why »  sir, 
replied  the  little  expositor,  as  you  would  take  me  up  to  the 
top  of  St.  Paul's.    He  further  says,  *'  I  know  a  minister  who 
has  a  high  opinion  of  a  little  common  sense,  and  who  fre- 
quently employed  a  poor  illiterate  old  man  to  read  the 
Scriptures  to  him,  merely  for  the  sake  of  finding  what  an 
ordinary  understanding  could  make  of  Scripture.     Read  to 
me,  John,  said  my  friend,  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Acts  : 
he  began  to  read  and  expound  also — ^  And  as  they  spake 
unto  the  people  ;* — ^Who  spoke  to  the  people  ?     Oh,  I  see  ; 
Peter  and  John :  the  blessed  apostles  were  not  willing  to 
eat  their  morsel  alone  ;  their  master  had  said,  <  Freely  ye 
have  received,  freely  give.' — *  The  priests,  and  the  captain 
of  the  temple,  and  Sadducees  came  upon  them ;' — wicked 
priests   always  keep  bad  company;   soldiers  apd  unbe- 
lievers to  keep  them  in  countenance  !  What  has  the  captain 
to  do  with  conscience  ? — '  Being  grieved  tfcat  they  taught  t/ie 
people*  to  turn  them  from  their  iniquities, — Why  !  would 
not  they  make   better  servants,   and  better  subjects  ? — 
'  And  preached  through  Jesus  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,' 
The  apostles  had  too  much  love  for  the  poor  to  puzzle  them 
with  words  and  disputes.     They  told  the  poor  that  they 
were  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and  to  be  judged  for  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body  ;  that  not  a  proud  priest,  nor  a  bluster- 
ing captain,  but  a  compassionate  Jesus,  was  to  be  their 
Judge ;  and  that  all  this  was  proved  by  the  resurrection  of 
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Jesus  Christ  himself  from  the  dead^  &c.  From  this  poor 
man,  though  illiterate,  the  minister  (my  friend)  declared 
that  he  had  often  derived  considerable  light  into  the  mean- 
ing of  Scripture.*' — Robinson's  Claude,  vol.  i.,  p.  39,  40. 

Such  must  ever  be  the  dictates  of  good  sense ;  but  I 
confess  I  am  not  a  little  suspicious  of  a  forgery.  How 
comes  this  plain  old  man  to  have  such  covert  spite  against 
the  priests  ? 

Now  having  recited  these  very  common  interpretations, 
it  is  only  right  that  I  should  give  place  to  an  author  of  a 
more  learned  character ;  to  show  that  we  have  no  prejudice 
against  learned  men,  and  to  prove  that  some  learned  men 
employ  common  sense  in  exposition,  as  well  as  the  cha- 
racters just  now  introduced. 

The  quotation  is  from  Bishop  Horsley's  exposition  of 
Luke  iv.  18,  19:  *'The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,"  &c. 

^•'  This  day,'*  said  our  Lord,  "  is  tliis  Scripture  fulfiljed 
in  your  ears."  The  phrase  *'  ilm  day''  is  not  I  think  to 
be  understood  of  that  particular  Sabbath  day  upon  which 
he  undertook  to  expound  this  prophetic  text  to  the  men  of 
Nazareth,  nor  ^*  your  ears"  of  the  ears  of  the  individual 
congregation  assembled  at  the  time  within  the  walls  of  that 
particular  synagogue.  The  expressions  are  to  be  taken 
according  to  the  usual  latitude  of  common  speech.  ^*  This 
day,"  for  the  whole  time  of  our  Lord's  appearance  in  the 
flesh,  or  at  least  for  the  whole  season  of  his  public  ministry  ; 
and  *'  your  ears''  for  the  ears  of  you  inhabitants  of  Judea 
and  Galilee,  who  now  hear  my  doctrines  and  see  my  mi- 
racles. Our  Lord  affirms  that  in  his  works,  and  in  his 
daily  preaching,  his  countrymen  might  discern  the  full  com- 
pletion of  this  prophetic  text,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  per- 
son upon  whom  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  was  ;  whom  Jehovah 
had  anointed  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  Sac.  Again, 
none  but  an  inattentive  reader  of  the  Bible  can  suppose 
that  these  words  were  spoken  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  himself. 
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Isaiah  had  a  portion^  without  doubt,  but  a  portion  only^ 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  In  any  sense  in  which  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah  was  upon  the  prophet,  it  was  more  eminently  upon 
him  who  received  it  not  by  measure.  The  prophet  Isaiah 
restored  not,  that  we  know  of,  any  blind  man  to  his  sight ; 
he  delivered  no  captive  from  his  chains.  He  predicted  in- 
deed the  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, their  final  restoration  from  their  present  dispersion^ 
and  the  restoration  of  man  from  the  worse  captivity  of  sin ; 
but  he  never  took  upon  him  to  proclaim  the  actual  com-' 
mencement  of  the  season  of  liberation :  which  is  the  thing 
properly  implied  in  the  phrase  of  '^  preaching  deliverance 
to  tiie  captives."  To  the  broken-hearted  he  administered 
no  other  balm  than  the  distant  hope  of  one  who  in  future 
times  should  bear  their  sorrows ;  nor  were  the  poor  in  his 
own  time  particularly  interested  in  his  preaching.  The 
characters  therefore  which  the  speaker  seems  to  assume  in 
this  prophetic  text  are  of  two  kinds ;  such  as  are  in  no  sense 
answered  by  any  known  circumstance  in  the  life  and  cha. 
racter  of  Isaiah,  or  of  any  other  personage  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  history ;  but  in  every  sense^  literal  and  figurative^ 
of  which  the  terms  are  capable^  ^PP^J  ^^  Christ :  and  such 
as  might  in  some  degree  be  answered  in  the  prophet's  cha^ 
racter,  but  not  otherwise  than  as  his  office  bore  a  subordi- 
nate relation  to  Christ's  office,  and  his  predictions  to  Christ*s 
preaching.  It  is  a  thing  well  known  to  aU  who  have  been 
conversant  in  Isaiah's  writings,  that  many  of  his  prophe^ 
cies  are  conceived  in  the  form  of  dramatic  dialogues,  in 
which  the  usual  persons  of  the  sacred  piece  are  God  the 
Father^  the  Messiah,  the  prophet  himself,  and  a  chorus  of 
the  faithful ;  but  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  discover,  by  the 
matter  spoken,  how  many  of  these  speakers  are  introduced, 
and  to  which  speaker  each  part  of  the  discourse  belongs. 
It  had  been  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this,  like 
many  other  passages,  is  delivered  in  the  person  of  the  Mes- 
siah, had  our  Lord's  authority  been  wanting  for  the  appli- 
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cation  of  the  prophecy  to  himself.  Following  the  express 
authority  of  our  Lord,  in  the  application  of  this  prophecy, 
we  might  have  spared  the  use  of  any  other  argument,  were 
it  not  that  a  new  form  of  infidelity  has  of  late  reared  its 
hideous  head  ;  which,  carrying  on  an  impious  opposition  to 
the  genuine  faith,  under  the  pretence  of  reformation,  in  its 
affected  zeal  to  purge  the  Christian  doctrines  of  I  know  not 
what  corruptions,  and  to  restore  our  creed  to  what  it  holds 
forth  as  the  primitive  standard, — under  that  infatuation 
which  by  the  just  judgments  of  God  ever  clings  to  self-suf- 
ficiency and  foUy,  pretending  to  have  discovered  inaccu- 
racies in  our  Lord's  oum  doctrines;  and  scruples  not  to 
pronounce  him  not  merely  a  man,  but  a  man  peccable  and 
fallible  in  that  degree  as  to  have  misquoted  and  misapplied 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  this  instance  our 
great  Lord  and  Master  defies  the  profane  censures  of  the 
doctors  of  that  impious  schooK  The  text,  referred  to  its 
original  place  in  Isaiah,  is  evidently  the  opening  of  a  pro- 
phetic dialogue ;  and,  in  the  particulars  of  the  character 
described  in  it,  it  carries  its  own  internal  evidence  of  its 
necessary  reference  to  our  Lord,  and  justifies  his  applica- 
tion of  it  to  himself.'^ 

Now,  though  this  quotation  cannot  conceal  the  bishop's 
learning  and  talent,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  it  essentially 
above  common  sense. 

The  foUowing  is  an  example  of  common  sense  trium-^ 
phant  over  the  opinion  of  many  very  learned  men  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  has  been  received  and  defended 
for  three  hundred  years,  viz.,  that  the  forty-fiftli  Psalm  ce- 
lebrates the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

Read  the  forty-fifth  Psalm  with  care,  and  tell  me  if  you 
can  any  where  find  king  Solomon  ?  We  find,  indeed,  pas- 
sages which  may  be  applicable  to  Solomon,  but  not  more 
applicable  to  him  than  to  many  other  earthly  kings ;  such 
as  comeliness  of  person  and  urbanity  of  manners,  as  ver.  2. 
These  might  be  qualities,   for  any  thing  we  know  to  the 
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no  sooner  seated  on  the  throne  than  he  lost  the  greater,  part 
of  his  father's  Idngdonu 

Upon  the  whole,  therefbrei  it  a{^ars,  thai  i»  the  cha^ 
racter  which  the  Psalmist  draws  of  the  king,  whose  mar- 
riage is  the  occasion  and  the  siibject  of  this  song,  some 
things  are  so  general  as  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  applicable 
to  any  great  king,  of  fable  or  of  history^  of  ancient  or  of 
modem  times ;  and  these,  things  are  applicable,  to  Solomon 
because  he  was  a  great  Idng,  but  for  no  other  reason :  they 
are  no  otherwise  applicable  to  him  than  to  king  Priam  or 
Agamemnon,  to  king  Tarquin  or  king  H^rod^  to  a  king  of 
Persia  or  a  king  of  Egypt,  a  king  of  Jewry  or  a  king  of 
England*  But  these  circumstances  of  the  deseriptiioni  vrkkih 
are  prqperly  charact^istic,  are  evidentiy  appropriate  to 
some  particular  king,  not  common  to  any  and  to  all.  Every 
one  of  these  circumstances  in  the  Psalmist's  description  of 
his  king,  positively  excludes  king  Solomon,  being  mani- 
festly contradictory  to  the  history  of  his  reign,  inconsistent 
with  the  tenour  of  his  private  life,  and  not  verified  in  the 
fortunes  of  his  family.  There  are,  again,  other  circum- 
stances which  clearly  exclude  every  earthly  king ;  such  as 
the  salutation  of  the  king  by  the  title  of  God,  in  a  man- 
ner in  which  that  title  is  never  applied  to  any  created 
being ;  and  the  promise  of  the  endless  perpetuity  of  his 
kingdom.  At  the  same  time  every  particular  of  the  de- 
scription, interpreted  according  to  the  usual  and  esta- 
blished significance  of  the  figurative  language  of  pro- 
phecy, is  applicable  to  and  expressive  of  some  circum- 
stance in  the  mystical  union  between  Christ  and  his  church. 
A  greater  therefore  than  Solomon  is  here ;  and  the  cor- 
rected Bibles  give  as  the  title  of  the  Psalm,  •*  The  ma- 
jesty and  grace  of  Christ's  kingdom,"  &c.  Horsky, 
vol.  i.,  p.  82. 

On  taking  a  retrospect  of  the  whole  matter  introduced 
under  this  twelfth  Topic,  the  student  will,  I  doubt  not, 
be  fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  studying  prin- 
D  2 
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ciples^  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  apply  them  with 
propriety  and  advantage  in  the  elucidation  of  tmth,  and 
will  be .  prepared  to  devote  no  small  portion  of  time  and 
attention  to  this  object.  We  have  seen  that  the  Topic  is 
well  adapted  to  occasional  remarks  by  way  of  exposition  or 
comment ;  and  from  the  examples  which  have  been  quoted, 
you  can  be  at  no  loss  of  applying  the  Topic  to  the  more 
extended  service  of  division,  or  of  a  whole  discourse. 
What  has  been  said  as  to  the  principles  of  interpretation 
may  indeed  be  considered  as  of  a  somewhat  oblique  use  of 
the  Topic.  Similar  liberties  I  have  before  taken,  and  I 
feel  myself  justified  in  so  doing,  so  far  as  it  may  tend  to 
your  improvement.  The  quotations  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  subject  require  no  apology.  Their  value  will  sufl5- 
ciently  justify  their  introduction. 
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LECTURE  XVIL 
TOPIC  XIII. 

CONSIDER    CONSEQUENCES. 

Thus  you  may  explain  the  doctrine  of  God's  mercy. 
It  is  expedient  (at  least  sometimes),  to  remark  the  good  and 
lawful  uses  which  we  ought  to  make  of  it.  These  uses  are, 
to  renounce  ourselves ;  to  be  siensible  of  our  infinite  obliga- 
tions to  God^  who  pardons  so  many  sins  with  so  mucJi 
bounty ;  to  consecrate  ourselves  entirely  to  his  service,  as 
persons  over  whom  he  has  acquired  a  new  right ;  and  to 
labour  incessantly  for  his  glory,  in  gratitude  tor  what  he 
Jias  done  for  our  salvation. 

You  may  also  observe  the  false  and  pernicious  conse- 
quences which  ungrateful  and  wicked  men,  who  sin  that 
grace  may  abound,  pretend  to  derive  from  this  doctrine. 
They  say  we  are  no  longer  to  consider  juiiice  now  we  are 
under  grace;  the  more  we  sin,  the  more  God  will  be  glo- 
rified in  pardoning  us ;  this  mercy  will  endure  all  the 
time  of  our  lives,  and  therefore  it  will  be  enough  to  apply 
to  it  at  the  hour  of  death  ;  with  many  more  such  false  con- 
sequences, which  must  be  both  cleariy  stated;  ,and  fully 
refuted. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  doctrine  of  the  efficacious 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  our  conversion ;  for  the  just 
and  lawful  Qpnsequences  which  are  drawn  from  it  are,  1. 
That  such  is  the  greatness  of  our  depravity,  it  can  be  rec- 
tified only  by  Almighty  aid.     2.  That  we  should  be  huml^e. 
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because  there  is  nothing  good  in  us.  3.  That  we  should 
ascribe  all  the  glory  of  our  salvation  to  God,  who  is  the 
only  author  of  it.  4.  That  we  must  adore  the  depths  of 
the  great  mercy  of  our  God,  who  freely  gave  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  convert  us. 

You  must  remark  at  the  same  time  the  abuses  and  false 
consequences  which  insidious  sophisters  draw  from  this 
doctrine  ^  as,  that  since  the  conversion  of  men  is  by  the 
almighty  power  of  God,  it  is  needless  to  preach  his  word, 
and  to  address  to  them,  on  God's  part,  exhortations,  pro- 
mises, and  threatenings ;  that  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  a  sinner  it 
is  his  duty  to  turn  to  God,  as  without  efficacious  grace 
(which  does  not  depend  upon  the  sinner}  he  cannot  do  it ; 
that  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  men  negligent  about  their 
salvation  to  tell  them  it  does  not  depend  on  their  power. 
These,  and  such  like  abuses,  must  be  proposed  and  so- 
Kdly  mfuted. 

Moreover,  this  method  must  be  taken  when  you  have 
occasion  to  treat  of  ike  doctrines  of  election  and  reproba- 
tion— rthe  propitiatory  sacritice  of  Christ's  blood — and,  in 
general,  almost  all  religious  subjects  require  it ;  for  there 
is  not  one  of  them  all  whidi  is  not  subject  to  use  and 
^use.  *  Take  care,  however,  when  you  propose  these  good 
and  bad  consequences,  that  you  do  it  properly,  and  when 
an  oeeasi(m  natprally  presents  itself;  for  were  they  intro- 
duced with  any  kind  of  affectation  and  force,  it  must  be 
disagreeable. 

I|i  general,  then,  this  way  of  good  and  bad  ccmsequences 
ought  to  be  used  when  there  is  reason  to  fear  some  may 
infer  bad  consequences,  and  when  <^y  seem  to  flow  from 
the  text  itself,  for  in  this  case  they  ought  to  be  prevented 
and  refuted,  and  contrsory  consequences  opposed  f^ainst 
them. 

To  proceed,  this  is  the  converse  of  the  preceding  Topic. 
In  tracing  ''  principles"  we  consider  the  word  or  action  of 
the  text  as  an  effect  or  consequence,  and  our  reflectiotts  are 
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directed  backwttrd  to  the  cause  m  xvhicli  it  originated, 
"  Conseqaences"  lead  the  view  forward  :  if  our  text  records 
Ae  condact  of  any  who  iave  gone  before  us,  either  as  an 
example  for  our  imitation,  or  the  contrary ;  we  may  point 
out  the  effects,  or  the  good  or  evil  consequences,  which  ac- 
tually followed  such  conduct,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced 
in  the  records  of  Scripture  :  if  it  contain  a  precept,  an  ex- 
hortation^  a  caution,  &c.,  our  Topic  leads  us  to  show  the 
natural  tendency  or  the  divinely  appointed  issue  of  the 
practices  to  which  it  refers. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  are  discoursing  on  the 
dnoracter  of  Abraham,  and  particularly  on  his  prompt  obe- 
dience to  ihe  divine  commands,  you  may  remark  the  con- 
sequence of  his  obedience,  and  show  that  the  declaration  of 
flic  psalmist,  **  In  keeping  his  commandments  there  is  great 
reward^"  is  frequently  verified  in  an  eminent  degree,  not 
only  in  the  peace  and  satisfaction  which  result  from  a 
consciousness  of  having  acted  under  the  direction  of  ah 
infollible  counsellor  and  an  unchanging  friend,  but  even 
in  the  consequences  immediately  resulting  from  such  a 
course  of  action.  When  Abraham  was  about  seventy-five 
years  of  age,  God  commanded  him  to  leave  his  father's 
house,  "  He  went  out,'*  leaving  his  country  and  Ws  con- 
nexions, "  not  knowing  whither  he  went,"  and  became  a 
sojourner  in  a  strange  land.  But  it  is  quiff  manifest  from 
the  brief  sketches  of  Scripture  that  he  lost  nothing  by 
forsaking  all :  the  hand  of  tfae  Lord  was  with  him ;  he  was 
rendered  prosperous  in  his  circumstances ;  he  enjoyed  a 
large  portion  of  domestic  happiness ;  all  the  land  in  which 
lie  sojourned  was  gnmted  by  divine  promise  to  his  poste- 
rity ;  above  all,  he  was  favoured  with  communications  from 
God  whkh  assured  him  that  he  was  an  object  of  regard  to 
him  whose  favour  is  life,  whose  loving-kindness  is  better 
flian  Ufe  itself.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  his  obe-  , 
dience  was  flie  ollRtring  up  of  his  son — at  least  in  intention 
— >aa  a  bumt  siicrifice.    Though  Isaac  was  the  son  of  hid 
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old  age,  the  only  son  of  his  beloved  Sarah,  the  6on  of 
promise^  and  the  fountain  of  many  blessings,  yet  he  hesi- 
tated not;  at  the  divine  command,  to  give  him  up;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  evidence  that  he  feared  God,  the  divine 
promise  and  covenant  engagements  were-  renewed  afresh, 
and  ratified  by  oath :  "By  myself  have  I  sworn,  be- 
cause thou  hast  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  withhekL 
thy  son,  thine  only  son,  from  me,  that  in  blessing  I  will 
bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as 
the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea- 
shore ;  and  thy  seed  shall  posseiss  the  gate  of  his  enemies ; 
and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed, 
because  iAkOM  hast  obeyed  my  voice/*  Gen.  xxii.  1 — 19. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  were  pointing  out  the  sinfulness 
of  parental  indulgence,  or  of  neglecting  to  employ  parental 
authority ,  from  the  character  of  Eli ;  you  would  remark 
that  even  the  piety  of  Eli  did  not  prevent  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  his  conduct  in  this  respect,  &c. 

The  consideration  of  consequences  is  certainly  a  Topic 
which  has  great  power  over  the  mind  of  man ;  and  even 
the  most  abandoned  and  reckless  of  the  species  are  not 
altogether  proof  against  the  arguments  which  may  be 
founded  on  it.  Most  men  are  willing  to  forego  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  present  good  or  to  submit  to  a  present  evil,  if  by 
these  means  tl<iy  may  avoid  future  evils  or  secure  future 
benefits  of  greater  magnitude.  Hence  it  is  that  the  man  of 
business  rises  early,  sits  up  late^  and  eats  the  bread  of 
carefulness,  that  he  may  escape  future  privation  and  em- 
barrassment;  or  secure  future  ease  and  independence.  It 
is  true  indeed — lamentably  true — that  multitudes  who  are 
very  careful  in  weighing  consequences  as  they  may  afi^ct 
their  worldly  interest,  are  as  regardless  of  the  more  solemn 
and  momentous  consequences  which  affect  the  interests '  of 
the  soul :  they  are  concerned  to  act  wisely  in  relation  to 
time,  but  in  relation  to  eternity  their  conduct  is  characterised 
by  the  most  consummate  folly.   This  however  by  no  means 
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proves  tkai  the  Topic  is  less  adapted  to  affed;  tWmind  and 
influence. the  condnGt  when  extended. to  spiritual  and  eter- 
nal things }  but  it  does  prove  the  deep  depravity  of  the 
human  heart,  since  it  arises  firom  a  secret  disbelief  of  the 
plainest  statements  of  God's  word.  Men  flatter  themselves 
that  such  tremendous  consequences  as  the  Bible  declares 
will  not  follow  their  disobedience  and  impiety.  Their  lau- 
guage  is  (at  least  the  language  of  their  heart,  as  expressed 
by  their  actions),  ^^  We  shall  have  peace  though  we  walk  in 
the  imagination  of  our  hearts,"  notwithstanding  God  has 
declared  that  '*  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked.*'  They 
hope  in  some  way  or  other  to  escape  the  doom  of  the  wicked, 
without  giving  up  the  indulgence  of  their  own  hearts'  lusts, 
though  Christ  has  said  ''  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish."  They  are  unwilling  to  reflect  on  a  sub- 
ject so  gloomy,  or  to  have  their  present  pleasures  inter- 
rupted by  the  apprehension  of  misery  to  follow;  and 
ther^ore  put  the  subject  far  from  their  thoughts,  as 
if  they  imagined  that  God  would  not  regard  his  own 
threatenings.    . 

.  Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  how  important  is  it  that  the 
ministers  of  Christ  should  be  skilful  in  the  employment  of 
our  present  Topic !  If  arguments  drawn  firom  the  consi- 
deration of  consequences  should  fail,  by  what  avenue  can 
we  hope  to  reach  the  heart?  How  are  the  great  purposes 
of  our  ministry  to  be  answered?  How  can  we  commend 
ourselves  to  the  consciences  of  men  as  in  the  sight  of  God  ? 
Our  sermonsmay  be  heard  withpleasure^  but,  as  totheefiect 
of  our  ministry,  we  shall  never  be  gladdened  by  the  eager 
inquiry,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  V  Men  may 
derive  an  intellectual  grati6cation  from  a  well-arranged 
discourse ;  the  elegance  of  its  diction,  the  harmony  of  its 
periods,  the  beauty  of  its  imagery,  may  fascinate  their 
minds  and  procure  their  plaudits;  but  unless  this  Topic 
MS  brought  home  with  power  to  their  hearts,  no  spiritual 
benefit  will  be  realized. 

D  3 
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I  am  not  to  be  told  that,  kowetvr  faiftfiilly  and  skiUiiHy 
tke  siAject  may  be  preated  or  tbe  afttestkm  of  our  beavers, 
we  most  m>t  expeet  that  our  lepretentations  will  erer  per- 
Miade  them  to  *^  flee  from  the  wratk  to  come/'  and  to  ^^  lay 
hold  ou  eternal  life,"  since  it  requires  a  difine  power  to 
turn  sinners  from  darkness  to  light.  It  is  true  of  aU  tiie 
means  which  we  employ,  in  order  to  win  souls  to  Christy 
even  though  divinely  appointed,  that  of  themselves  they 
are  inadequate ;  but  is  it  therefore  of  little  consequence  whe- 
ther or  not  they  be  adapted?  Is  there  nothing  in  the 
suitability  of  the  means  by  which  the  Spirit  of  (jrod  is 
pleased  to  work  ?  Does  not  the  Spirit  operate  by  softenaig 
the  heart  and  inclining  the  mind  to  attend  to  those  thinga 
which  his  servants  declare  ?  How  was  it  that  Lydia  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  €rod  ?  Let  the  evangdist 
instruct  us :  *<  Whose  heart  the  Lord  opened  that  she  at- 
tended unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul."  But 
if  the  things  which  Paul  declared  had  not  been  adapted  to 
impress  upon  her  the  importance  and  necessity  of  looking 
to  Christ  for  salvation,  though  her  heart  was  opened  to  at- 
tend, yet  she  had  heard  that  sermon  in  vain.  We  need 
only  refer  to  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  in  order  to  see 
what  omsiderations  they  are  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
presses  home  to  the  heart  of  the  sinner,  and  by  which  he  i» 
led  to  return  unto  €k)d  with  weeping  and  supplication. 
How  did  the  prodigal  reason?  <^  When  he  came  to  himself 
he  said.  How  many  hired  servants  of  my  fathw's  have 
bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I  perish  with  hunger :  I 
will  arise  and  go  to  my  father."  Why  arise  and  go  to  his^ 
father?  What  could  have  induced  the  resolution  but  an 
expectation  founded  on  the  well-known  kindness  and  com- 
passion of  his  parent*s  heart,  that  he  would  be  received  into 
the  peaceful  family,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  his  father's 
house?  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  passage  in  Hosea 
ii.  7 :  I  will  go  and  return  to  my  first  husband ;  for  then. 
was  it  better  with  me  than  now."    No  man  ever  truly 
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begbi  to  repMit  of  imi  tiil  be  is  ooonttced  that  it  is  not  only 
eril  bwt  Utter  in  its  consequences :  P)b.  cxix.  59. 

If  then  this  view  of  tiie  subject  be  correct^  the  Topic  is 
not  one  to  whidi  it  may  be  proper  merely  to  refer  occa- 
sioiMJly»  wlttch  is  the  case  wiii  some  others^  but  it  should 
have  a  place  in  some  form  or  other  in  almost  every  dis- 
course ;  in  uuifMin  application,  particdarly,  it  occupies  a 
principal  place.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  this  Topic 
does  not  require  that  close  reflection  or  patient  research 
which  appears  necessary  to  the  judicious  application  of  die 
former  Topic.  Here  a  heart  truly  alive  to  the  glory  of 
€Sod  and  the  value  of  immortal  souls,  and  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  Scripture,  are  the  chief  requisites.  The 
Scriptures  abound  with  af^als  to  consequences  in  a  great 
variety*of  forms,  which  not  only  set  before  you  the  most 
perfect  examples,  but  likewise  furnish  both  matter  and 
language ;  such  passages,  for  instance,  as  Prov.  vi.  27^  28 ; 
Eccl.  xi.  9 ;  Prov.  i.  24 — 31,  will  sufficiently  exemplify 
this  remark. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  an  example,  not 
of  division,  but  of  close  reasoning  upon  the  Topic ;  pre- 
minng,  however,  that  some  few  of  the  Uioughts  introduced 
are  arranged  in  a  different  order  to  that  in  which  they  are 
|daoed  by  the  author,  and  that  some  trifling  verbal  altera- 
tions are  also  made.  Dr.  S.  Clarke  on  Gkd.  vi.  7 :  '*  Be 
not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked ;  for  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth  diat  shall  he  also  reap/' 

The  arguments  proper  to  persuade  men  to  the  practice  of 
virtue,  drawn  from  the  abstract  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  reason  of  things ;  from  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  excel- 
lency of  virtue,  and  the  defotrmity  of  vice ;  from  the  use- 
fulness and  {NToper  tendency  of  virtue  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  men  even  in  this  present  state,  and  the 
mischievous  consequences  of  wickedness  and  debauchery 
to  the  world:    arguments,    I  say,  of  this  kind,   in  their 
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proper  place  and  season^  to  generous  and  confidek^ate 
mindS;  and  in  suitable  circumstances  of  things^  have  in 
them  a  real  weight  of  truths  and  carry  along  with  them^ 
when  impartiaUy  attended  to,  an  imdeniable  force  of 
rational  conviction.  But  in  a  corrupt  and  confused  world, 
where  the  wickedness  of  some  hinders  the  virtue  of  others 
from  producing  its  just  and  natural  effects;  where  the 
understandings  of  many  are  perplexed  and  puzzled; 
where  the  best  are  frequently  hated  and  persecuted,  even 
for  the  sake  of  their  very  virtue  itself ;  and  where  the  wills 
of  men  are  strongly  biassed  to  evil :  in  such  a  confused 
state  the  most  universaUy  proper  and  only  effectual  argu- 
ments are  those  which  are  drawn  from  the  final  conse- 
quences attendant  upon  their  conduct.  Some  persons,  in- 
deed, there  are,  who  will  pretend  that  virtue  ought  to  be 
chosen  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  when  it  is  practised 
through  hope  of  reward,  or  fear  of  punishment,  it  ceases 
to  have  the  nature  of  virtue.  But  in  this  they  greatly  err. 
For  though  virtue  is  indeed  very  excellent  and  amiable  in 
itself,  and  what  a  reasonable  agent  cannot  but  always 
acknowledge  to  be  his  duty  to  choose  ^  yet,  if  God  had 
not  annexed  to  it  any  sufficient  encouragement  to  support 
men  effectually  in  that  choice,  it  would  follow  that  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  final  dispositions  of  Providence, 
were  an  inconsistency ;  it  being  indeed  neither  possible 
nor  truly  reasonable  that  men  by  adhering  to  virtue  should 
at  any  time  lose  their  lives,  if  thereby  they  wwe  to  de- 
prive themselves  eternally  of  all  possibility  of  receiving 
any  benefit  from  that  adherence.  Hence  the  ancient 
worthies  in  Scripture  are  never  blamed  but  commended 
for  seeking  a  better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly ;  and 
even  Moses  had  ^*  respect  unto  the  recompence  of  reward  f 
nay,  and  our  Lord  himself,  "  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  him,  endured  the  cross^  despising  the  shame,  and  is 
j^et  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God."     Hence 
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also  the  apostie  employs  the  language  of  the  text  as  am 
argument  to  persuade  men.  Let  us  therefore  proceed  to 
consider* 

I.  The  fundamental  doctrine  here  stated;  that  every 
man  shall  finally  receive  of  €vod  according  to  what  he  has 
done :  ^'  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap." 
This  maxim  is  the  reason  and  end  of  all  laws^  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  all  government,  the  foundation  and 
gpround-work  of  all  religion.  In  matters  of  less  import- 
ance, and  in  opinions  of  particular  and  more  minute  consa- 
deration^  which  depend  on  the.  truth  of  many  coUateral 
notions,  there  will  always  be  room  for  diflference  of  appre- 
hension^ and  many  errors  possibly  may  be  of  small  conse- 
quence. But  this  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments 
finally  proportionable  to  men*s  behaviour,  is  a  truth  of  the 
same  certainty  and  of  the  same  importance  with  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  very  being  of  God,  and  of  the  na- 
tural and  essential  difference  between  good  and  evil.  For 
which  reason  the  sqpostle  in  the  text^  by  a  very  lively  and 
expressive  figure^  represents  it  under  the  similitude  of 
iJungs  which  have  in  nature  the  most  immediate  and  neces- 
sary connexion :  *'  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he 
also  reap."  And  what  our  Saviour  alleged  upon  another 
occasion^  to  express  the  reasonableness  of  judging  concern- 
ing men's  hearts  from  their  actions^  may  no  less  properly 
be  applied  h^e^  as  a  rule  for  every  man  to  judge  from  his 
present  actions  concerning  his  own  future  state :  '^  Men  do 
not  gather  grapes  of  thorns^  or  figs  of  thistles."  As  the 
fruit  is  always  of  the  same  kind  with  the  stock  that  bears 
it,  and  the  grain  reaped  is  necessarily  of  the  same  sort  with 
the  seed  that  was  sown ;  so  men's  final  state  of  happiness 
or  misery  shall  be  the  proper  and  correspondent  effect  of 
their  present  actions.  ^'  He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh,*'  as 
the  apostle  expresses  it  in  the  words  following  my  text, 
*'  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to 
the  Spirit^  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting."     In 
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the  preMBt  time  we  frequently  see  this  in  some  degree  ve- 
rified^ in  what  we  usually  call  the  naiural  course  and  con- 
sequences of  things ;  for  in  this  present  life>  besides  the 
benefits  of  virtue  to  mankind  in  general,  and  the  destruc- 
tive consequences  of  vice  to  the  worlds  the  happiness  of 
every  particular  man's  own  mind  has  necessarily  a  very 
g^at  dependance  upon  that  consciousness  of  good  and  evil 
which  unavoidably  attends  his  actions. 

The  apostle's  similitude  therefore  in  the  text,  not  only 
in  general  is  a  certain  and  infallible  truth,  but  is  also  a 
trutii  which  has  in  itself  a  more  immediate  and  necessary 
connexion  than  men  are  usually  sensible  of.  It  is  not  only 
true  that  God  has  actually  set  before  men  such  and  such 
promises  and  threatenings ;  but  it  wiU  no  doubt  be  found 
true  also,  at  the  final  issue  and  event  of  things^  that  he 
has  appointed,  by  as  close  and  regular  a'connexion  in  mo- 
rals as  in  naturals,  that  "  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  reap  also." 

In  the  natural  and  materkd  world  the  more  observations 
men  make,  and  the  greater  accuracy  they  arrive  at,  and  the 
longer  periods  of  time  they  are  able  to  take  in,  the  more 
clearly  and  distinctly  do  they  discern  that;  in  the  innu^ 
merable  variety  of  the  works  of  God,  all  things  conspire 
uniformly,  with  the  most  exquisite  exactness,  to  produce 
(and  that  sometimes  out  of  the  greatest  seeming  confusion) 
the  properest  and  most  regular  effects.  The  moral  world 
is  of  infinitely  greater  importance ;  it  is  that  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  material  worid  was  created,  and  without 
which  this  beautiful  and  stupendous  fabric  of  the  inanimate 
universe  is  nothing.  It  cannot  be  doubted  then,  by  any 
reasonable  person,  that  the  same  wisdom  which,  in  the  un- 
intelligent works  of  nature^  has  shown  forth  itself  in  the 
contrivance  of  such  inexpressible  aptnesses  and  proportions 
of  things,  will  much  more  in  the  government  of  rational 
beings  (which  are  in  a  far  nobler  and  more  proper  sense 
the    subjects  of  God's  power  and  kingdom)  show  forth 
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iftMtf  finaHy  m  makhig  erery  trmk,  duroagk  a  wonderful 
vttriety  of  d]fii»eiit  diqiensatioiis^  tenniiiale  at  kngtli  in 
most  evident  and  iHnatrioas  mamfeatations  of  perfioot  jo*- 
tiooy  goodness,  and  tnitk. 

However  therefore  melancholy  pious  persons  may  be 
sometinies  ten^ted  almost  to  despond^  when  they  observe 
how  Providence  in  die  present  tin^  suffers  all  thmgs  seem- 
in^y  to  go  al^ce  to  all^  yet  in  redity  their  reward  is  laid 
up  for  them  with  God,  much  more  certainly  than  grain, 
which  in  the  wmter  seems  to  lie  dead  in  the  earth  wherein 
it  was  sown^  may  yet  be  expended  upon  to  bring  forth 
fruit  in  its  season.  The  Psalmist  expresses  tiiis  very  em- 
phatically^ Ps.  cxxvi.  6 :  ^*  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap 
in  joy*  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  pre* 
cious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bring* 
ing  his  sheaves  with  him/'  The  figure  is  the  same  with 
that  in  the  text,  and  the  literal  meaning  of  it  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  autiior  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  ch.  iii.  4, 
and  V.  15  :  *'  Though  they  [the  righteous]  be  punished  in 
the  sight  of  men,  yet  is  their  hope  full  of  immortality  ;  for 
their  reward  is  with  the  Lord,  and  the  care  of  them  is  with 
the  Most  High."  And  by  the  apostle  himself,  Rom,  ii.  7 : 
^'  To  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek 
for  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,'^  to  them  God  will 
give  ^'  eternal  life.''  And  therefore  he  exhorts,  Heb.  x.  35, 
''  Cast  not  away  your  con&lence,  which  hath  great  recom- 
pence  <^  reward  :  for  ye  have  need  of  patience,  that,  after 
ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might  receive  the  pro« 
mise :  for  yet  a  little  while,  and  he  that  shall  come  will 
come,  and  will  not  tarry."  And  St.  James  in  like  manner, 
ch.  V,  7 :  ^'  Be  patient  therefor^,  brethren,  unto  the  coming 
of  the  Lord.  Behold,  the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the 
precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for  it^ 
until  he  receive  tiie  early  and  latter  rain.  Be  ye  also  pa. 
tient ;  stablish  your  hearts ;  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
draweth  nigh.'* 
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On  the  contrary,  however  presumptuous  and  careless 
persons  may  deceive  themselves  with  numberless  vain  ima- 
ginations, expecting  to  "  reap  where  they  have  not'sown^ 
and  to  gather  where  they  have  not  strawed ;"  yet  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  nature  of  things  is  unvaried^  and  the  perfec- 
tions of  God  unchangeable,  the  final  issue  of  things  in  the 
future  state  will  be  universally  what  Job  observes  it  to  be 
sometimes  even  in  the  present  state  :  "  I  have  seen  that  they 
who  plough  iniquity  and  sow  wickedness,  reap  the  same : 
by  the  blast  of  God  they  perish,  and  by  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils  they  are  consumed."  Job  iv.  8. 

This  therefore  is  the  first  particular  observable  in  the 
text.  The  apostle  here  lays  it  down,  as  the  general  and 
fundamental  doctrine  of  true  religion,  that  every  man  shall 
finally  receive  of  God  according  to  what  he  has  done: 
^^  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap." 
'  II.  The  fact  here  intimated  ;  viz.,  that  every  opinion  or 
practice  that  subverts  this  great  and  fundamental  doctrine^ 
is  i)f  reality  a  mocking  of  God. 

1.  Because  it  is  confounding  the  necessary  reasons^  pro- 
portions, and  consequences  of  things.  Indeed^  what  is  it 
else  but  men's  taking  upon  themselves  to  be  wiser  than 
God,  and  presuming  that  the  consequences  of  things  ought 
not  to  be  what  they  are,  or  what  he  has  declared  they 
shall  be  ? 

2.  Because  it  is  entertaining  very  dishonourable  andt  very 
injurious  apprehensions  of  the  perfections  and  athibutes  of 
God  himself. 

3.  Because  it  is  perverting  the  whole  revelation  of  Christ, 
and  attempting  to  overthrow  the  whole  design  of  his  re- 
ligion;  Matt.  xvi.  27;  Rrv.  xxii.  Ifi;  2  Cor.  v.  10. 
Whosoever  attempts  to  elude  these  plain  declarations,  by 
imagining  any  other  rule  whereby  men  shall  be  judged, 
does  in  reality  make  a  mockery  of  religion ;  or,  as  tiie 
apostle  expresses  it  in  the  text,  mocks  God  and  deceives 
himself. 
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III.  The  caution  here  given :    '^  Be  not  deceived.*' 
There  are  many  deceitful  considerations  which,  without 
due  care>  will  be  apt  to  draw  men  into  the  destruction 
which  the  apostle  here  admonishes  us  to  avoid. 

1.  Some  deceive  themselves  by  a  general  carelessness 
and  inattention.  They  pursue  the  ends  of  ambition  and 
xx>vetou8ness,  they  labour  continually  to  gratify  their  pas- 
sions and  appetites,  and  consider  not  at  all  that  ''for  all 
these  things  God  will  bring  them  to  judgment." 

2.  Some  content  themselves  with  a  loose  and  general 
expectation  that  tiiey  shall  fare  as  well  as  others,  disre- 
garding tiie  voice  which  declares,  '*  Though  hand  join  in 
hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished." 

3.  Seme  trust  to  the  rigbtness  of  their  opinions,  and  are 
wise  in  their  own  eyes,  though  not  washed  from  their  filthi- 
ness ;  but  the  language  of  the  s^ostle,  2  Cor.  xiii.  1, 2,  shows 
that  such  persons  deceive  their  own  soids. 

.  Several  other  considerations  are  mentioned,  under  the 
influence  of  which  men  put  away  the  fear  of  future  conse* 
quences,  and  mock  the  threatenings  of  God ;  but  enough 
has  been  quoted  for  our  present  purpose.  I  have  only  to 
add,  in  this  place,  that  in  lecturing  to  your  people  you  may 
.employ  this  Topic  in  various  ways  with  effect  Every 
thing  that  is  reprehensible  may  be  shown  to  be  attended 
with  evil  consequences ;  every  thing  that  is  good  may  also 
be  referred  to  consequences,  for  "godliness  is  profitable 
for  all  things."  The  consequences  of  yielding  to  tempta- 
tion, and  of  relaxing  in  the  ways  of  God,  it  will  often  be 
necessary  to  point  out ;  and  also  those  that  will  certainly 
follow  upon  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  :  Hob.  vi. 
3 ;  Rom.  ii.  7 — 1 1.  You  may  remind  them  of  the  fact  thai 
God's  ancient  people,  the  Jews,  evidently  fell  or  rose,  en* 
joyed  prosperity  or  suffered  adversity,  as  consequences  of 
their  respective  conduct ;  and  that  the  primitive  churches 
fared  well  while  they  preserved  the  simplicity  of  the  faith., 
but  fell  into  utter  ruin  upon  ^their  declension.     You  may 
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appeal  to  their  own  experience :  what  good  consequences 
always  followed  liieir  conduct  when  reg^aled  by  Ae  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  and  how  easily  most  of  the  evils  of 
which  they  complain  may  be  h'aced  to  ^me  caoses  in  a 
part  of  their  history  whidi  cannot  be  forgotten,  because  it 
lives  in  the  sorrows  wliich  it  occasioned.  You  may  alsd 
remind  them  of  the  divine  goodness  in  averting  many  de- 
served evib,  and  of  the  divine  faithtiilness  in  fulfilling  the 
word  of  grace  upon  which  he  first  caused  them  to  hope. 
Joshua  took  up  this  Topic  with  great  effect  in  his  dying 
exhortation  to  all  Israel,  Josh,  xxiii.,  xxiv. 

Besides  the  broad  and  general  view  of  our  Topic  whidL 
has  been  considered  in  the  foregoing  pages,  there  is  also 
another  mode  in  which  it  will  demand  your  attention,  viz., 
as  it  includes  the  inferences  derived  from  any  tnith,  6t 
the  considerations  which  by  natural  consequence  foHow 
from  any  doctrine,  &c.  ;*  and  it  is  certainly  of  great  im- 
portance in  subjects  of  controversy,  and  snch  as  are  more 
particularly  liable  to  abuse.  We  must  so  speak  and  write 
as  to  leave  no  just  ground  for  the  objections  of  our  adver- 
saries ;  and  if  they  charge  our  opinions  with  bad  conse- 
quences, we  must  not  only  refute  such  charges,  but  also 
set  in  array  Ihe  good  consequences  that  must  follow  upon 
the  reception  of  them.  We  may  also  point  out  the  evil  con- 
sequences which  the  notions  of  our  opponents  seem  to  us  to 
involve ;  but  this  must  be  done  with  fairness  and  candour, 
otherwise  you  will  probably  establish  what  you  intended  to 
refute,  or  at  least  subject  yourselves  to  the  charge  of  sub'- 
stituting  railing  accusations  for  temperate  and  scriptural 
reasoning.  On  this  view  of  the  subject  you  may  likewise 
refer  to  the  twenty-first  Topic,  "Suppose  things." 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  Topic  further  in  its  original 
character,  I  shall  now  turn  aside  to  establish  some  counsels 
upon  it,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  without  their  use,  even  as 
♦  See  Lecture  on  Propositions. 
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exem^ifiotttioiis  of  the  Topic ;  and  if,  in  Ae  pi«iec«tkm  of 
yourfoture  labours,  the  foUowing  remarks  should  be  the 
means  of  guardmg  you  against  failure  by  a  timely  odnside* 
ration  of  consequences,  my  end  will  be  obtained,  and 
yon  will  escs^  many  a  rock  on  which  others  have  fallen, 
some  of  whom  have  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

There  are  two  things  in  particular  to  which  I  entteat 
your  attention :  in  Ihe  first  place,  remember  that  an  atten- 
tion to  the  consequences  which  your  conduct  involved 
i^ould  regulate  you  in  all  your  engagements  and  pursuits; 
tmd  secondly,  never  saifer^the  consideration  of  present  con^ 
sequences  to  deter  you  from  the  faiihfid  discharge  of  known 
duty,  or  induce  you  in  any  degree  to  compromise  your 
principles. 

First,  an  attention  to  consequences  is  necessaiy  in  all 
your  engagements  and  pursuits.  This  consideration  of 
consequences  is  termed  wisdom,  prudence,,  foresight. 
Hence  Solomon  says,  ^^  The  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil 
and  hideth  himself,  but  the  simple  pass  on  and  cure  pu- 
nished." If  you  wish  for  a  more  full  definition,  read  the 
book  of  Proverbs  throughout ;  for  here,  as  Dr.  Watts  has 
observed,  you  will  find  maxims  of  prudence  more  in  num- 
ber and  greater  in  value  than  in  all  the  sagea  of  antiquity 
put  together. 

Permit  me  here  to  remind  you  that  the  whole  of  human 
life  is  but  one  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects ;  every 
action  and  every  imagination  of  man  has  its  conseqaences, 
many  of  which  extend  to  eternity.  These  necessarily  fol- 
low the  act  to  which  they  respectively  belong;  nothing 
need  awaken  surprise ;  nothing  here  occurs  too  early  or 
too  late ;  nothing  comes  without  being  sent  for,  or  bringa 
a  wrong  tale  when  it  comes.  This  is  true  as  to  the  na- 
tural course  of  things ;  but  still  reservation  is  to  be  made 
fi)r  the  controlling  acts  of  a  superintending  Providence. 
€k>d  often  mercifully  averts  evil,  or  turns  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions from  their  direct  ends,  and  makes  them  bend  to  his 
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own  purposes :  this  is  so  manifest  from  Scriptare,  and  from 
common  observation,  that  we  may  leave  the  thought  to 
its  own  protection.  But,  I  say,  generally,  every  act  and 
every  thought  has  its  natural  and  direct  consequence^  in 
evil  or  in  good.  And  is  not  this  the  hinge  upon  which 
free  agency  and  moral  accountability  turn  ?  Have  we  not 
here  an  avenae  to  honour  or  infamy  ?  Hence  it  was  said 
so  early  as  the  first  age,  *'  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou 
not  be  accepted  ?  and  if  thou  doest  iU,  sin  lieth  at  the  door." 
It  is  as  silly  as  it  is  wicked  to  say,  '^  Let  us  do  evil  that 
^ood  may  come ;"  and  it  is  unscriptural  and  anti-evan- 
gelical  to  say  that  the  gospel  relieves  us  from  these  respon- 
sibilities. The  apostle  Paul  either  observed  or  anticipated 
this  disposition  to  error,  and  says,  "  Be  not  deceived ;  God 
is  not  mocked ;  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
also  reap.  He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh 
reap  corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of 
the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting."  The  purest  principles  of 
free  grace  do  not  interrupt  this  order  of  things,  but  run 
exactly  parallel  with  it ;  otherwise  we  might  conceive,  as 
the  Stoics  did,  that  God  and  fate  were  the  same  thing,  so 
that,  happen  what  would,  there  was  no  one  to  hear  our 
prayers,  or  to  occupy  a  "throne  of  grace;"  nay,  upon 
that  principle,  responsibility  might  be  ingulfed,  as  well 
as  all  hope  lost.  But  the  free-grace  actions  of  a  Christian 
accord  perfectly  with  moral  responsibility.  Grace  in  the 
heart  disposes  but  does  not  force  to  that  which  is  good: 
and  the  happy  consequences  which  follow,  even  with  re- 
gard to  the  believer  in  Christ,  bear  some  proportion  to  his 
obedience  as  the  fruit  of  faith  ;  while  his  sins  are  con- 
stantly attended  with  painful  consequences^  which  remain  a 
dreadful  mortgage  upon  his  spiritual  inheritance,  though 
his  estate  shall  not  be  forfeited.  Our  Christian  philosophy 
strenuously  maintains  this  point;  and  thus  by  the  gospel 
and  its  free-grace  principles,  moral  responsibility  is  ho- 
noured and  confirmed. 
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Without  entering  into  an  extended  detail  of  different 
actions,  and  their  respeotive  consequences,  we  may  just 
glance  at  a  few  particulars^  in  which  the  consequences  of 
our  conduct  may  be  considered,  both  as  they  may  termi-r 
nate  in  ourselyes,  and  as  they  may  involve  others. 

1.  The  consequences  of  our  conduct  require  consider- 
ation as  they  may  affect  ourselves.     For  example, 

1)  The  exercise  and  cultivation  of  the  gracious  dispo-* 
sitions  of  your  minds  towards  Gbd,  will  always  be  followed 
by  great  personal  advantages.  Here  true  happiness  is  en<- 
joyed  :  delivered  from  annoying  evil  passions,  "ihe  peace 
of  God  keeps  the  heart  and  mind  through  Jesus  Christ ;'' 
while  love  and  praise,  assimilate  us  to  the  divine  likeness^ 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  bliss,  differing  only  in  degree 
from  that  enjoyed  above.  These  are  the  divine  harbingers 
of  eternal  peace  and  tranquillity:  *' Great  peace  have  they 
who  love  thy  law,  and  nothing  shall  offend  them."  The 
hallowing  of  God's  sabbaflis  and  institutions  carries  a  bless- 
ing into  every  day  of  the  week ;  and,  while  harmony  and 
sweetest  concord  prevail  within^  the  noise  of  the  world  is 
heard  as  remote  commotions  of  the  elements.  The  be* 
liever's  '*  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord."  **  Though 
the  eartii  be  removed,  and  though  the  mountains  be  carried 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea;  though  the  waves  thereof  roar 
and  be  troubled ;  though  the  mountains  shake  with  the 
swelling  thereof;  there  is  a  peaceful  river,  the  streams 
whereof  make  glad  the  city  of  God." 

On  the  contrary,  *'  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked  ;*' 
the  indulgence  of  carnal  and  ungodly  dispositions  is  fol- 
lowed by  loss  and  disadvantage ;  by  bitter  reflection,  and 
forebodings  of  future  consequences  of  a  more. serious  na- 
ture. The  breach  of  God's  sabbaths  and  venerable  institi»- 
tionB  brings  a  curse  with  it ;  and  the  highest  prosperity  of 
the  world  cannot  secure  the  trangressor  from  a  thousand 
disquietudes.  A  dreadful  sound  may  invade  one  ear,  while 
the  charms  of  music  salute  the  other ;  while.  Belshazzar 
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rereHed  in  loxiiry^  a  hand  writing  upon  tlie  wall  made  all 
fail  joints  to  trenble.  And  whether  these  consequences 
are  immediate  or  remote^  they  Mre  equally  certain  and 
dreadfuL 

In  each  case  die  depositions  of  the  mind  lead  to  their 
proper  respectiTe  issues  to  the  individuals  possessing  them, 
by  a  sovereign  appointment  that  caimot  err,  or  be  con- 
trolled. 

2)  The  habitual  exercise  of  temperance  and  self-denial 
cannot  fail  to  produce  the  happiest  consequences  to  our- 
selves. ^*  This  IS  but  putting  a  wholesome  restraint  on 
the  very  woni  principles  of  our  nature."  It  is  the  know- 
ledge of  our  best  interest,  and  the  means  of  securing  it : 
it  is  the  holy  determination  of  our  will  to  the  will  of  Grod> 
instead  of  the  will  of  the  flesh :  it  is  to  sow  to  the  Spirit,  to 
live  independent  of  a  never-satisfied  appetite.  Besides 
peace  of  mind,  this  is  generally  followed  by  health  of  body» 
which  it  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  promoting.  This  is 
also  tJie  way  to  that  noble  independence  to  which  those 
who  waste  their  substance  in  ^'  riotous  living"  must  be 
utter  strangers ;  while  this  temperance  of  body  contributes 
its  full  share  to  the  vigour  of  Uie  mind.  The  apostle  Paul 
was  a  noble  examj^e  of  Christian  ten^rance  (1  Cor.  ix. 
27),  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  contributed  to  spread  a 
lustre  over  his  whole  character. 

But  self-gratifications  and  acts  of  intemperaoce,  lust,  or 
intoxication,  these  very  rapidly  bring  poverty,  sorrow,  and 
disease.  It  would  seem  almost  an  offence  to  name  such 
things,  considering  the  persons  I  am.  addressing ;  but  those 
who  know  the  depths  of  Satan,  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  and 
the  frailties  of  our  nature,  will  not  think  cautions  unneoes*- 
sary.  Therefore^  1  say,  '^flee  youthful  lust8>"  carnal  and 
fleshly  appetites,  "  which  war  against  the  soul.''  Beware 
of  small  indulgences;  the  most  shameful  excesses  have 
commenced  in  what  we  call  innocent  indulgences;  par* 
ticularly  many  a  preacher  has  become  a  drunkard  by  kind 
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frieaidft  adwinisteriiig  ardei^  spirits  after  preacUsg :  this 
ia,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  a  cmel  piece  of  kindness.  Oth«r 
very  kind  friends  will  give  an  invitation^  and  will  impor- 
tune to  something  beyond  temperance :  thus  thie  Lord's 
people  become  tempters  of  one  another.  These  baits  axe 
too  often  successful  to  the  rain  of  the  preacher  and  the 
scandal  of  the  cause.  Now^  my  dear  friends,  take  care  of 
these  tempters  and  these  tempting  things ;  put  your  eyes 
and  your  palates  under  a  very  strong  law  :  weak  laws  mar 
nifest  weak  govenunrs.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  '^  par- 
sons love  good  eating  and  drinking.'*  I  had  rather  it  were- 
said,  rarsons  are  the  most  temperate  of  all  mankind.  And 
how  favourable  this  is  to  studies  upon  divine  things,  you 
know  very  well.  Now  wlat  I  wish  of  you  is  this :  Con- 
sider consequences, 

3}  In  considering  the  personal  happiness  which  springs 
from  a  well-regulated  course  of  conduct,  I  cannot  omit 
the  habit  of  industry  ;  no  man  is  so  happy  as  the  truly  in- 
dustrious minister.  I  think  acquisition  has  an  irresistible 
charm  to  an  ingenious  mind ;  here  its  liucury  is  founds  and 
here  its  truest  treasure.  But  to  secure  this  end^  too  much 
time  must  not  be  given  to  sleep,  to  talkative  impertinent 
friends,  to  visiting,  to  politics.  Inroads  made  upon  your 
time  will  be  like  the  Amalekites ;  they  will  consume  even 
the  property  you  have  with  much  care  collected  together. 

An  idle  minister  not  only  robs  himself  of  one  great 
source  of  delight,  but  on  every  emergency  he  must  be  ever 
scraping  together  what  others  have  written  and  said ;  and 
will  secure  no  other  reputation  than  that  of  a  retaibr  of 
scraps,  ill  assorted  and  worse  put  together. 

The  Turks  say  ^^that  a  busy  man  may  be  troubled 
with  one  devil,  but  the  idk  is  tormented  with  a  thousand." 
'*  The  most  sluggisk  of  creatures,  called  the  potto  or  sloth* 
is  also  the  most  horrible  for  its  u^iness ;  to  show  the  de- 
f<Mrmity  of  idleness^  and,  if  possible,  to  frighten  us  from  it/' 
Idleness  has  no  memorial ;  every  thing  perishes  with  him 
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except  the  rags  he  leaves  to  his  heirs.  Some  of  oar 
greatest  writers  would  have  left  no  vestige  of  their  great- 
ness if  they  had  not  been  aroused  from  their  habitual  idle- 
ness by  a  very  powerful  motive ;  for  they  never  wrote  a 
line  until  they  were  starved  to  it ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  there  are  preachers  who  would  never  compose 
a  sermon  if  their  belly  did  not  crave  it  of  them.  Such 
people  are  driven  to  duty  like  lazy  school-boys^  but  the  in- 
dustrious man  is  always  ready  for  his  work.  Now,  my 
brethren,  as  to  industry  and  idleness^  consider  conse- 
quences. 

**  Be  wise,  then.  Christian,  while  jou  maj. 

For  swiftly  time  is  flying ; 
The  idle  man  that  sleeps  to-day. 

To-morrow  will  be  dying." 

Think  of  the  imperishable  name  that  industrious  ministers 
have  obtained^  such  as  Owen,  Manton,  Howe,  Tillotson, 
Gill,  Pool,  Doddridge,  Henry,  &c.  If  the  works  of  these 
men  had  never  seen  the  light,  yet  they  had  been  happy  in 
their  labours,  for  **  labor  ipse  voluptas.'* 

2.  We  should  consider  consequences,  because  most  of 
our  acts  involve  others,  as  well  as  ourselves.  This  con- 
sideration is  more  particularly  ^plicable  to  public  men ; 
every  act  of  a  king,  of  a  privy  counsellor,  a  senator,  a  judge,  a 
general,  a  physician,  or  a  minister  of  God's  word,  has  a  good 
or  bad  effect  on  others :  on  the  pilot  depends  the  safety  of 
the  passengers,  on  the  captain  their  comforts,  on  the  mi- 
nister, under  Christ,  devolves  the  care  of  immortal  souls : 
good  or  bad  doctrines,  good  or  bad  examples,  lively  or 
frigid  services,  his  knowledge  or  ignorance,  his  love  or 
indifference,  his  wisdom  or  his  folly,  passes  over  to  the 
people,  or  is  ingprafted  on  the  congregation  by  an  almost 
necessary  consequence.  I  do  not  say  that  a  minister  forms 
the  character  of  the  people  altogether,  but  he  bears  an  im- 
portant part  towards  it  Hence  the  apostle  Paul  says,  in 
a  style  and  manner  of  unusual  solemnity,  even  for  him  : 
'*  Take  heed,  therefore  (ye  under  shepherds  of  Christ),  to 
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yourselves^  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  made  yoa  overseers,  to  feed  the  charch  of  God  which 
he  has  purchased  with  his  own  blood." 

J  now  beg  leave  to  refer  to  such  a  general  state  of  your 
thoughts  as  I  conceive  will  be  the  best  security  for  tlie  cor- 
rectness of  your  public  acts,  as  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
A  correct  course  of  thought  wiU  produce  a  porrect  course 
of  conduct  5  if,  therefore,  you  would  have  Miy  actions 
worth  a  memorial  beyond  the  moment  that  produced  them, 
consider  the  consequences  of  your  thoughts,  and  that  "  a 
good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart  bringeth 
forth  good  things ;  and  an  evil  man,  out  of  the  evil  trea- 
sure, bringeth  forth  evil  things."  This  is  the  irreversible 
order  of  things,  and  Solomon  says,  **  out  of  the  heart  are 
the  issues  of  life,"  the  issues  of  wisdom,  and  the  streams 
of  usefulness.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  get  people  to  begin 
here.  It  is  too  generally  the  fashion  to  commence  with  the 
regulation  of  their  acts ;  and  though  some  respect  may  here 
be  had  to  the  word  and  will  of  God,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  pious,  yet  it  is  like  an  attempt  to  cast  something  into 
the  stream  to  make  it  pure,  when  the  purity  of  the  fountain 
should  be  the  first  object  of  regard.  Our  Saviour  says, 
''  Make  the  tree  good,  and  then  its  fruit  will  be  good  also.'' 
From  this  source  '^  all  that  makes  a  figure  on  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world,  the  employments  of  the  busy,  the  en- 
terprises of  the  ambitious,  and  the  exploits  of  the  warlike, 
the  virtues  which  form  the  happiness  and  the  crimes  which 
occasion  the  misery  of  mankind,  originate  in  that  silent  and 
secret  recess  of  thought  which  is  hidden  from  every  human 
eye." — Dr,  Blair, 

Now,  my  brethren,  see  that  your  thoughts  are  deeply 
impregnated  with  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  precious  souls. 
Of  this  love  it  may  truly  be  said,  d  ccelo  descendit.  Uni- 
versal benevolence  is  very  expressive  of  the  word  love, 
though  it  falls  short ;  it  is  correct  in  this,  that  it  expresses 
an  act  of  the  will  strongly  bent  upon  a  good  design.    This 
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sets  a  Christian  upon  devising .  schemes  of  benevolence ; 
^'  The  liberal  deviseth  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  thinga 
shall  he  stand."  Now^  when  a  scheme  is  devised,  well 
conceived,  a  very  benevolent^  mach-needed  scheme,  the  next 
thing  is  to  devise  means  that  shall  fit  us  for  it,  and  to  carry 
it  into  execution  in  the  wisest  and  most  effective  manner. 
Your  present  preparatory  studies  for  the  ministry  are  of 
this  nature,  and  you  are  to  consider  the  consequences  that 
will  follow  upon  these  means  being  wise  or  unwise. 

Here,  however,  I  must  interpose  a  caution :  there  must 
be  no  delay.  This  caution  has,  indeed^  been  long  since 
given :  ^^  Whatsoever  thy  hand(  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
tiiy  might ;"  set  about  it  directly ;  **  delays  are  dangerous.*' 
Ob  how  many  schemes  have  been  lost  or  marred  by  delays ! 
It  will  be  time  enough  to-morrow,  to-morrow^  and  to-mor- 
row, is  a  tune  that  lulls  us  to  sleep ;  it  is  then  we  dream, 
^'  When  I  awake  I  will  seek  it  yet  again."  A  scheme 
suspended  is  a  forlorn  hope— to-day  it  is  legitimate,  to-mor- 
row it  is  bastardized.  I  thought  thee  fair  and  lovely,  but 
now  thy  charms  have  vanished.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
Shakspeare's  ''  Tide  in  the  affairs  of  men^"  like  the  chief 
of  his  admired  sentences,  was  borrowed  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

But  to  return  to  consequences,  in  reference  to  your  pre- 
paratory studies.  If  you  devote  your  time  to  studies  that 
will  yield  comparatively  no  profit^  that  will  not  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  your  usefulness  to  your  hearers^  that  can  at 
best  only  add  some  embellishments  or  ornaments  to  you  as 
polite  preachers ;  the  consequencea  of  such  an  unhappy  em- 
ployment of  time  will  be  severely  felt  by  those  whose  benefit 
you  profess  to  seek.  If,  for  instance^  you  spend  that  part 
of  your  time  upon  the  study  of  the  learned  languages^  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  attainment  of  the  first  principles  of 
preaching,  there  will  be  a  sad  perversion  of  things.  The 
art  of  conveying  instruction  is  in  this  case  the  ''  one  thing 
needful ;"  and  you  may  be  a  workman  that  need  not  be 
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ashamed  thoi^h  you  afe  acquainted  with  no  other  language 
than  your  mother  tongue.  A  critical  knowledge  of  the 
lai^ages  was  of  great  impcnrtance  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation,  and  is  still  of  importance  to  academic  tutors ;  to 
those  who  address  learned  hearers ;  and  especially  to  those 
who  have  the  care  of  the  great  outworks  of  our  common 
Christianity,  though  even  in  this  last  case  fitness  consists 
more  in  the  natural  faculty  of  reasoning  than  any  thing 
else.  Bat  to  the  majority  of  preachers  the  learned  lan- 
guages are  secondary  accomplishments  only.  Their  busi- 
ness is  to  preach  Christ,  and  to  lay  a  solid  foundation,  in 
the  first  principles  of  our  faith,  among  the  great  bulk  of  our 
immense  popuIati<Hi,  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  whom  are 
daaded,  rather  than  instriKted,  by  what  is  called  a  luminous 
discourse. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you,  in  the  first  instance,  bend 
the  energies  of  your  minds  and  give  your  thoughts  to 
become  useful  men,  the  consequences  will  be  most  feli- 
citous. In  this  course  be  wise,  patient,  and  persevering ; 
and  if,  after  these  objects  shall  be  obtained,  some  further 
acquaintance  with  the  languages  can  be  acquired  with- 
out interfering  with  pulpit  exercises,  or  too  much  in- 
terrupting your  lawful  engagements,  there  can  be  no 
oljections. 

Give  your  thoughts  very  closely  to  the  best  examples 
wherever  ikey  are  to  be  found,  and  this  will  supersede  the 
necessity  of  my  touching  upon  several  things  which  might 
here  have  obtained  a  place.  You  will  see  the  love  and 
benevolence  that  directed  your  blessed  Lord ;  his  were 
•*  thoughts  of  mercy  and  peace."  '^  What  love  through 
all  his  actions  ran!"  What  labours  and  self-denials 
did  it  lay  upon  him !  So  that  even  in  this  view  it 
were  well  for  us  to  *«  look  to  Jesus."  Nothing  but  his 
^irit,  I  mean  the  mind  that  was  in  him  so  eminently,  can 
ever  do  great  things. 

Secondly :  Never  sufier  the  consideration  oiposiibk  can- 
e2 
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sequences  to  deter  you  from  the  faithful  discharge  of  known 
duty,  or  induce  suiy,  even  the  smallest,  compromise  of  your 
principles.  This  is  no  more  than  saying.  Consider  conse- 
quences in  their  widest  range,  as  they  include  the  whole  of 
your  existence.  Yet  this  caution  may  not  be  unnecessary. 
Our  views  of  consequences  are  apt  to  induce  unwarrantable 
fears :  *•  There  is  a  lion  in  the  street  ;*'  and  here  is  the  check 
that  philanthropy  and  benevolence  receive.  "  The  principle 
(say  these  over-cautious  ones)  is  good,  but  its  practice  is 
sometimes  attended  with  danger;  many  have  lost  their 
worldly  comforts— *their  good  name— nay,  their  lives  have 
been  sacrificed  to  it."  Now,  if  universal  approbation, 
profit,  and  advantage  spread  the  sails,  all-propitious  seas 
invited  embarkation,  and  rich  mines  awaited  our  arrival 
out ;  then  we  should  have  as  many  philanthropists  as  for- 
tune-hunters ;  they  would,  however,  be  of  a  most  suspicious 
character;  and  where  virtue  and  true  worth  was  to  be 
found  in  the  crowd,  nobody  could  tell.  But  now  things  are 
by  infinite  wisdom  put  upon  a  better  footing.  Here  is  a 
fair  trial  of  principle,  of  courage,  of  true  Christian  fortitude 
and  magnanimity.  Here  that  noble  daring  to  be  singular 
— that  intrepid  purpose  which  nothing  can  intimidate  or 
turn  aside — finds  its  exercise.  Here  distinction  of  charac- 
ter is  fairly  marked  out,  and  rewards  of  a  suitable  nature, 
at  a  suitable  time,  will  be  conferred  by  an  unerring  hand  to 
those  who  by  faith  and  patience  will  wait  for  it,  and  who, 
in  doing  what  is  right,  are  fearless  of  consequences. 

We  must  also  distinguish  between  possible  and  imaginary 
consequences.  Up(m  the  first  we  may  make  a  tolerably 
accurate  calculation ;  but  upon  the  latter  we  may  be  like 
children  going  to  bed,  afraid  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  when 
we  ought  to  commit  ourselves  to  God :  "  Commit  thy  works 
unto  the  Lord,  and  thy  thoughts  shall  be  established."  Such 
consequences  as  these  may  affright  us  :  If  I  follow  such  a 
course  I  shall  be  persecuted,  or  at  least  laughed  at ;  I  shall 
be  called  one  of  theisaints;  or,  if  I  preach  in  such  a  manner. 
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I  shall  displease  ike  people ;  if  I  piiMch  such  a  doctrine,  I 
shall  give  offence ;  or  if  I  speak  thus  faithfully^  such  a  character 
will  be  offended,  and  he  has  tlie  principal  direction  or  is 
the  chief  support  of  the  place.  Now  these  and  many  such 
like  fears  we  ought  to  discard  altogether :  ''  He  that  hath 
my  word  let  him  speak  my  word  faithfully.  What  is  the 
clMtff  to  the  wheat,  saith  the  Lord  ?"  Our  Lord  spoke  some 
very  severe  things  against  these  improper  fears :  "  I  will 
tell  you  whom  ye  should  fear ;  fear  him  that  has  power 
to  cast  into  hell ;  yea,  1  say  unto  you,  fear  him."  For  in 
^  the  first  place  the  thing  apprehended  may  never  come  to 
pass;  or,  instead  of  your  fortitude  and  courage  being:: a 
drawback  upon  your  interests,  your  interests  may  thereby 
be  promoted.*  The  lines  of  an  overruling  Providence  are  • 
here  so  often  visible  that  no  mistake  need  be  made ;  ^e 
timorous  are  ruined^  the  bold  are  saved  and  blessed,  even 
in  this  world. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  those  who  look  at 
near  consequences^  without  sufficiently  weighing  the  future, 
to  defeat  their  own  purpose :  presuming  upon  consequences, 
that  they  certainly  will  happen  in  such  a  particular  way, 
is  the  vice  of  ardent  minds,  and  often  becomes  a  source  of 
subsequent  regpret ;  we  may  presume  upon  nothing  but 
what  God  promises. f      As  to  ta^ng  a  settlement  over  a 

*  Id  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  court  was  to  be  held  at  Winchester. 
The  king  was  to  be  lodged  with  one  of  the  clergj,  not  very  high  in 
rank,  but  whose  house  was  commodious.  He  was  verj  happj  to  le- 
ceive  the  king,  but  he  most  positively  refused  to  admit  Nell  Gwynne, 
Hie  king's  mistress.  He  was  deaf  to  all  entreaty  and  remonstrance, 
or  representation  of  consequences;  refuse  he  did,  and  another 
lodeing  was  provided  for  the  lady.  Some  time  afterwards  a  valuable 
bishopric  was  vacant :  interest  was  made  for  this  and  that  great 
divine,  but  the  king  inquired,  "  What  is  the  name  of  that  little 
fellow  at  Winchester,  that  would  not  admit  Nell  Gwynne  into  his 
house?  He  is  an  honest  fellow,  and  he  shall  have  the  appointment." 
— BUhap  Home't  Essayi, 

t  A  preacher  of  high  celebrity  had  at  one  time  prepared  a  dis- 
course with  which  he  was  enraptured.  Every  hour  was  a  day  till  the 
happy  time  should  come  for  its  delivery ;  when  lo !  instead  of  the 
bliss  he  had  anticipated,  he  felt  his  mind  in  a  state  of  wretchedness 
and  barrenness.    He  looked  at  the  clock  with  anxiety  for  the  moment 
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charch^  presuming  ufton  present  appearances^  man;  too 
hastily  engage  themselyes,  trusting  to  new  and  untried 
friends,  the  fair  speeches  of  weathercock  hearers,  who  wiU 
extol  you  to-day  and  defame  you  to-morrow.  Know  there- 
fore, as  much  as  possible,  *'  what  is  in  man,"  and  presume 
not  upon  the  continuance  of  favouraUe  gales. 

The  balancing  and  comparing  of  contrary  consequences 
is  often  too  delicate  a  thing  for  our  management ;  and  too 
much  of  thb  balancing  will  very  likely  end  in  forming  a 
cunning  character — a  selfish  disposition.  It  is  the  safest 
way  to  take  all  the  care  possible  to  ascertain  whether  our 
thoughts  and  devices  be  right,  suitable,  and  seasonaMe ;  but, 
if  we  must  proceed  to  balancing,  let  sdfish  considerations 
be  wholly  lost  sight  of,  and  an  undue  weight  in  favour  of 
present  things,  taking  Moses  for  our  guide,  whof^ose 
**  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  CTod,  than  te  ' 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  re*- 
proach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt, 
for  (in  balancing  his  account  of  consequences)  he  had  re« 
sfeci  to  the  recompence  of  reward/' 

that  woald  permit  him  to  hide  himself  from  the  disgrace  which  he 
supposed  he  had  incurred  hy  such  a  total  failure.  Now,  though  his 
anticipations  were  not  realized  in  the  precise  waj  he  expected,  yet 
good  was  done  by  the  sermon  ;  for  one  of  his  people  sought  him  out 
whither  he  had  retired  to  vent  his  lamentations,  and  addressed  him 
in  some  such  words  as  these :  '<  Oh !  Sir,  you  have,  under  God, 
been  made  the  means  of  restoring  my  soul  to  comfort."  "  Well," 
says  the  minister,  "  whatever  it  may  have  done  for  jou,  I  know  it  has 
brought  great  trouble  upon  myself,  and  I  am  perfectly  ashamed  of  my 
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TOPIC  XIV. 

REFLECT  ON   THE    END   PROPOSED  IN  AN   EXPRESSION 
OR  ACTION. 

Although  this  is  not  very  diffisr^at  from  the  way  of 
principles^  of  which  we  have  already  spoken^  yet  it  may 
afford  a  variety  in  discussing  them. 

Ify  for  example^  you  were  speaking  of  justification,  in  the 
sense  in  which  St.  Paul  taught  it,  you  may  observe  the 
ends  which  the  apostle  proposes,  as, 

L  To  put  a  just  difference  between  Jesus  Christ  and 
Moses,  the  law  and  the  gospel ;  and  to  show,  against  those 
who  would  blend  Hkem.  together,  and  so  confound  both  in 
one  body  of  religion,  that  they  cannot  be  so  united. 

II.  To  preserve  men  from  that  pharisaical  pride  which 
re%ned  among  the  Jews,  who  sought  to  establish  their  own 
righteousness^  and  not  the  righteousness  of  €U)d. 

III.  To  take  away  such  inadequate  remedies  as  the  law 
by  way  of  shadow  exhibited  for  the  expiation  of  sins,  as 
sacrifices  and  purifications ;  as  well  as  those  which  pagan 
superstition  proposed,  sudi  as  washing  in  spring  water, 
o&ring  victims  to  their  gods,  &c. 

lY.  To  bring  men  to  the  true  and  only  atonement  for 
m,  which  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Hie  Holy  Scriptures  not  only  offer  to  our  attention  the 
most  interesting  facts,  and  the  most  vivid  exhibitions  of 
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character^  which  in  themselves  are  quite  easy  of  eompre- 
hensioD^  but  also  many  things  of  greater  difficulty.  Some 
passages,  which  as  teachers  of  others  it  is  highly  important 
for  us  to  understand,  have^  through  lapse  of  time,  con- 
tracted a  dubious  character.  For  example :  from  our  pre- 
sent ignorance  of  ancient  manners,  and  of  the  peculiar 
turn  of  thought  which  was  formerly  familiar  on  several 
subjects,  an  obscurity  arises  in  the  sense  of  some  texts ; 
and  in  order  that  we  may  fix  correctly  on  the  truths  which 
they  exhibit,  and  render  them,  so  to  speak,  tangible  to  the 
people,  we  must  use  all  the  means  which  lie  within  our  reach. 
Reference  to  the  original  text,  collation  of  different  transla- 
tions, lexicons,  dissertations,  commentaries,  &c.,  will  fre- 
quently afford  valuable  assistance.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  to  avaU  themselves 
of  such  helps^  may  make  very  considerable  proficiency  in 
the  study  of  even  the  more  difficult  parts  of  Scripture,  by 
a  close  attention  to  the  considerations  suggested  by  the  se- 
veral Topics,  and  particularly  that  which  now  demands  our 
attention.  This  is  in  fact  a  master-key  to  the  understand- 
ing of  many  things  in  profane  as  well  as  in  the  inspired 
writings;  and  hence  the  maxim  of  Pope — 

"  In  every  work  consult  the  author's  end." 

Claude's  illustration  of  this  Topic,  as  quoted,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  show  its  importance,  and  perhaps  sufficient  also 
to  assist  the  well-furnished  student  in  applying  it  with  ad- 
vantage. But  to  those  whose  resources  are  more  slender, 
a  few  general  remarks,  as  exemplifications  of  the  Topic, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  prove  acceptable.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  point  out  a  similarity  between  some  of  the  Topics,  but  1 
confess  I  do  not  perceive,  in  the  present  Topic,  that  simi- 
larity to  the  Topic  of  Principles  which  Claude  intimates. 
He  says,  *'  The  end  proposed  is  not  very  different  to  the 
way  of  principles,  though  it  may  afford  variety  in  discuss- 
ing them."    But  I  humbly  conceive  that  there  is  a  very 
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great  difference.  The  principle  of  a  word  or  action  in  its 
philosophy,  its  rationale ;  it  fixes  the  mind  on  something 
in  which  such  word  or  action  originated,  or  in  consequence 
of  which  a  thing  is  so  said  or  done,  and  here  it  terminates : 
bnt  the  end  proposed  has  a  different  province,  and  fixes  our 
thoughts  on  the  final  object  which  the  word  or  action  was 
intended  to  promote.  The  former  supposes  that  the  true 
meaning  of  a  text  is  already  clear,  and  its  object  is  to 
show  the  justness^  propriety,  or  excellency  of  it,  &c.,  and 
to  generalize  a  particular  subject.  The  latter  proposes  to 
assist  in  discovering  the  true  meaning  of  a  text  by  refer- 
ring to  the  intention  of  the  writer,  the  end  which  he  had 
in  view. 

When  treating  on  the  twelfth  Topic  I  observed  that  the 

Scriptures,  as  a  whole,  proceed  on  the  principle  tliat  man 

is  a  fallen  and  degraded  creature.     Let  us  now  examine 

what  is  the  end  proposed  in  the  inspired  volume  generally. 

It  certainly  has  its  end  as  well  as  its  principle,  though 

perhaps  in  such  a  comprehensive  view  it  is  difficult  to  be 

precise  enough  to  be  edifying,  and  difficult  to  preserve  the 

eye  from  diverging,  because  the  object  is  large,  and  one 

will  think  the  centre  here,  and  another  will  say,  nay,  it  is 

there.     However,  it  may  be  sufficiently  correct  for  our 

present  purpose  to  observe,  that  the  main  design  of  the 

whole  Scripture,  or  the  end  proposed  by  Jehovah  in  im-- 

parting  to  sinful  man  this  revelation  of  mercy,  is  that  he 

may  reconcile  sinners  unto  himself,  aud  raise  them  firom 

their  present  degradation  to  glory,  honour,  and  immortality. 

See  Rom.  xv.  4 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.     Hence  it  is  that  a 

Saviour  is  the  great  object  every  where  exhibited.     In 

types  and  shadows,   in  the  descriptions    of  prophecy  as 

well  in  the  New  Testament  records,  he  is  the  Alpha  and 

Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  sum  and  substance 

of  all  holy  writ.    This  he  himself  declares,  John  v.  39, 46 ; 

and  certsdnly  if  there  liad  heca  no  covenant  of  redemption 
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—no  covenant  of  graoe  in  Ghrift — ^we  cannot  tnppose 
there  would  have  been  any  Scriptures  at  all. 

If  any  difficulty  presents  itsdf  in  the  interpretation  of  a»y 
book  of  Scripture,  or  its  minuter  parts,  it  may  generally  be 
solved  by  omr  {nresent  Topic.  Because,  as  every  writer  had 
some  design,  some  end  which  he  proposed  to  himself,  and 
as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  express  himself 
in  terms  foreign  to  that  design,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  all  his  words  and  phrases  are  such  as  were  every  way 
suited  to  his  purpose.  To  be  acquainted  therefore  with 
the  scope  of  his  writing,  or  the  end  which  he  had  in  view^ 
is  to  possess  a  key  to  all  he  says.  This,  it  has  been  well 
observed,  is  the  soul  or  spirit  of  a  book  ;  and  that  being 
once  ascertained,  every  argument  and  every  word  appears 
in  its  right  place,  and  is  perfectly  intelligible ;  but  if  the 
scope  be  not  duly  considered,  every  thing  becomes  obscure, 
however  clear  and  obvious  its  meaning  may  really  be« 
*^  Hence  how  unfair,  how  irrational,  how  arbitrary  is  the 
mode  of  interpretation  which  many  apply  to  the  word  of 
God  t  They  insulate  a  passage,  they  fix  on  a  sentence, 
they  even  detach  it  from  the  paragraph  to  which  it  belongs^ 
and  explain  it  in  a  sense  dictated  only  by  the  combination 
of  the  syllables  or  the  words  in  themselves  considered.  If 
the  word  of  Crod  be  thus  dissected  or  tortured,  what  lan- 
guage may  it  not  seem  to  speak  ?  What  sentiments  may 
it  not  appear  to  countenance  ?  What  fancy  may  it  not  be 
made  to  gratify  7  But  would  such  a  mode  of  interpreta* 
tion  be  tolerated  by  any  living  author  ?  Would  such  a  me- 
thod be  endured  in  commenting  on  the  admired  productions 
of  classical  antiquity?  Yet  in  this  case  it  would  be  compa- 
ratively harmless,  although  utterly  indefensible ;  but  who 
can  calculate  the  amount  of  injury  which  may  be  sustained 
by  the  cause  of  revealed  religion,  if  its  pure  streams  be  thus 
defiled?"— H.  F.  Burder. 

Begging  the  student  to  remember  that  we  are  only  treat- 
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iag  of  a  few  difficult  paasages,  and  ibat  we  itill  maiatain 
that  the  chief  parts^  say  fertj-iuiie  parts  out  of  fifty,  have 
no  need  of  scope,  or  any  tiung  else  of  &e  kind,  to  make 
&em  plainer  than  tiiey  now  stand  in  the  sacred  text ;  we 
obsarFO  that  the  scope  of  an  author  is  ei&er  general  or  parti- 
cular :  by  the  former  we  mean  the  end  which  he  proposed  to 
himself  in  writing  his  book ;  by  the  latter,  Ae  end  which  he 
had  in  view  when  writing  particular  sections  or  even  sen- 
tences which  his  book  may  contain ;  and  we  miite  them 
together  in  design,  becaose  the  same  ndes  will  i^ply  to  the 
whole  and  to  its  parts. 

The  scope  or  intention  of  a  book  of  Scripture,  as  well  as 
of  any  particolar  section,  may  generally  be  collected  from 
some  one  of  the  following  sources : 

1.  From  the  author's  express  mention  of  it  in  some  part 
of  his  book.  Thus  the  wise  man  ^dares,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  books,  that  the  design  of  the  former  is  to  teach  wis- 
dom, ProT.  i.  1 — 4 ;  and  that  of  the  latter  to  set  forth  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  things,  Eccles.  i.  1 — 3.  Sometimes 
this  is  found  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  as  3  Pet.  iii.  1,  2 : 
**  This  second  epistle,  beloved,  I  now  write  unto  you ;  in 
which  I  stir  up  your  minds  by  way  of  remembrance,"  &c. 
Thus  also  John,  in  the  gospel  which  bears  his  name,  says : 
'^  These  things  have  I  written  that  ye  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Stm  of  (rod ;  and  that,  believing, 
ye  might  have  life  through  his  name."  In  all  such  cases 
we  have  the  most  satisfactory  assurance  respecting  the 
great  end  which  the  sacred  writers  had  in  view ;  and  what- 
ever is  doubtful  or  ambiguous  must  be  explamed  in  a  sense 
Gorrespmiding  with  their  professed  dengn. 

2.  From  some  declaration  which  exhibits  the  reason  or 
occasion  of  any  portion  of  a  book  being  written :  as  at  the 
beginning  of  many  of  the  psalms,  which  are  so  plain  as  to 
require  no  citation.  The  language  of  the  apostle,  in  the 
seventh  chs^i^ter  of  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  is  of 
this  kind :  ^*  Now  concerning  the  things  whereof  ye  wrote 
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unto  me/'  &c.  Here  we  see  that  it  was  not  the  int^ion 
of  the  .'apostle  to  write  against  marriage  generally,  but  to 
recommend  celibacy  rather  on  the  principle  of  expediency 
as  more  suitable  to  the  distressed  and  persecuted  state  of 
the  church.  The  notion  of  celibacy  which  the  Romanists 
collect  from  this  portion  of  the  word  of  God,  arises  therefore 
from  a  mistake  as  to  the  apostle's  general  design. 

3.  From  considerations  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the 
people  to  whom  the  writing  was  originally  addressed  :  ac- 
cording to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  Topics,  vol.  i.;^  p.  486,  &c., 
of  these  Lectures.  Thus  you  will  discern  the  scope  of  the 
apostle  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  in  the  distressed 
state  of  the  people  addressed.  It  was  a  state  too  trying 
for  some  weak  members  of  the  scattered  churchy  and  quite 
trying  enough  for  the  strongest.  Apostasies  had  occurred, 
and  seemed  likely  to  recur ;  he  therefore  assembles  all  the 
high  considerations  to  form  his  subject  which  were  likely 
to  affect  and  to  preserve  those  that  were  left  to  him.  This 
view  of  things  will  also  equally  suit  the  epistle  of  James 
and  the  first  of  Peter;  and  in  preaching  upon  or  from 
these  epistles  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  point  this 
out  to  the  people :  perhaps  making  it  the  matter  of  the 
exordium. 

4.  From  the  known  errors  of  the  times.  After  these  had 
been  the  subject  of  warnings  by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  they 
became  the  subject  of  animadversion  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
ministry.  Now,  besides  other  instances,  it  is  sufficient  to 
notice  the  apostle's  epistle  to  the  Galatians  against  the  re- 
turn to  Judaism  ;  or  that  of  St.  John  against  antichrist  in 
his  first  hideous  form.  It  is  hence  we  perceive  the  force 
of  many  expressions  as  well  as  their  true  meaning ;  and  at 
the  same  time  we  have  examples  how  to  animadvert  on  the 
errors  of  the  present  times. 

5.  From  some  conclusions  expressly  drawn  from  any  ar- 
gument  These  are  very  frequent  in  the  apostolic  writings, 
and  possess  the  same  force  aB  the  express  mention  of  their 
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design.  Tbas  Paul  says :  '*  Therefore  we  see  that  a  man 
is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  faith  in 
Christ  f  from  which  conclusion  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  apostle  did  not  mean  to  lead  us  into  an  expectation  of 
being  accepted  or  justified  by  our  works,  but  simply 
through  faith  in  Christ.  Hence  we  see  that  works '  are  to 
follow  faith,  and  not  to  lead  to  the  object  for  which  fedth 
is  established. 

6.  From  the  general  drift  and  tenor  of  a  book, .  which 
must  be  ascertained  by  an  extensive  and  well  connected 
view  of  a  whole  epistle,  &c.  This  is  confessedly  difficulty 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary.  Mr.  Carpenter  la^s 
down  this  point  highly  to  his  own  credit  and  the  benefit  of 
the  student : — ^'  Such  epistle  should  be  read^  and  re-read^ 
from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  it  is  preferable  to  use  a  copy 
in  this  case  where  the  text  is  not  divided  into  chapters  and 
verses.''  If  this  cannot  be  had,  let  the  student  dismiss 
from  his  mind,  or  prohibit  his  eyes  from  the.  observance  of 
such  divisions ;  for  they  are  but  of  modem  date,  and  have 
tiieir  evils  as  well  as  their  benefits.  *'  Such  epistle  should 
be  read  as  we  would  peruse  an  epistle  from  a  friend ;  and 
that  three  or  four  times  over,  without  interruption,  until 
the  whole  letter  becomes  clear.  From  this  perusal,  re- 
perusal,  and  repetition  of  the  document,  we  shall  obtain  a 
right  knowledge  of  the  scope  the  author  had  in  writing  it, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  argument  of  tiie 
epistle.  For,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked,  the  composi- 
tion of  every  such  work,  however  loose  and  imperfect, 
cannot  have  been  fortuitous  ^  we  know  that  by  some  ex* 
ertion  of  mind  it  has  been  put  together,  and  we  discover  in 
its  connexions,  such  as  they  are,  indications  of  the  purpose 
for  which  the  exertion  was  made.  According  to  the  ten* 
dency  of  the  composition  may  the  reference  be  safely  made 
to  its  purpose."  These  remarks  will  generally  apply ;  but 
in  some  cases  might  not  the  apostles  wpte  so  much  for 
general  purposes  as  to  preserve  no  connexion  in  the  parts 
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of  ftB  episde  that  migtit  kad  to  its  duciclatioii  from  a  reGer- 
ence  to  the  general  teno«r  of  the  whole  ?  I  caanot  see  any 
one  particiilar  end  proposed  by  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Ephesiansy  though  the  parts  of  which  it  consists,  and  the 
apostle's  intentions  in  introducing  them,  are  clear  enough ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
In  no  other  way,  indeed,  does  Mr.  Roberts^  in  his  va- 
luable Key  to  the  Bible,  discover  a  scope  in  the  former 


Wherever  a  particular  design  or  intention  can  be  diaeo- 
vered,  in  any  of  the  wa3r8  just  mentioned,  it  will  generally 
furnish  observations  calculated  to  illustrate  the  meaning 
and  force  of  the  passage  to  which  it  refers,  and  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  overlooked ;  and,  whether  we  use  a  passage 
as  the  foundation  of  a  discourse  or  as  a  quotadoh  only,  it 
must  never  be  used  in  any  sense  inconnstent  with  such  de- 
sign. As  there  is  what  we  call  commrai  honesty  in  com- 
mercial affairs,  so  there  is  such  a  thing  as  common  honesty 
in  pulfMt  affairs ;  cmd  it  becomes  us  never  to  handle  tilie 
word  of  God  ignorantly  or  deceitfully.  It  is  true  we  may 
practise  upon  the  weakness  and  credulity  of  a  congrega- 
tion ;  there  may  be  no  spies  or  informers ;  the  fallacy  may 
be  received  and  swaUowed  down  wUh  avidity,  as  a  whcde- 
some  Scripture  truth ;  and  there  may  be  a  people  so  vitiated 
in  their  taste  and  nnderkandings  as  to  look  out  for  men 
who  win,  by  such  manglings  of  Scrq>ture,  provide  them 
with  the  only  venison  they  can  relish ;  but  where  is  truth 
all  this  while  ?  Alas  !  the  truth  is  not  in  the  text  or  the 
quotation,  separately,  but  in  the  scope  of  the  whole  context 
or  book. 

If,  however,  no  particular  scope  be  apparent,  our  inter- 
pretation of  doubtful  passages  must  be  governed  by  the  ge- 
neral scope  of  the  whole  New  Testament — the  trutii  as  it  is 
in  Jesus— the  analogy  of  faith ;  and  having  mentioned  the 
analogy  of  faith,  I  shall  here  take  the  opportunity  to  add 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  appeal  to  the  whole  testimony  of  sacred 
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writ,  as  St.  Paol^  in  refepence  to  the  sentiment  op  doctrine 
he  was  writing  about,  i^peals  :  '<  But  what  saith  the  Scrip- 
tope,"  &c.^  Rom.  iv.  3>  &c;  Hepe  he  pests  his  apgnment 
upon  the  genepal  basis  of  Scriptope.  Mp.  Hopne  defines 
this  analogy  to  be  the  constant  and  peppetual  harmony  of 
Scriptope  in  the  fdndamental  points  of  faith  and  ppactice* 
He  says  it  is  what  St.  Paol  calls  **  the  ppopoption  of  faith.'* 
and  which  shoold  be  translated  the  analogy  of  faith.  To 
the  same  effect  many  commentatops  inteppret  St.  Petep*s 
maxim  (2  Pet  i.  20),  that  **no  ppophecy  of  Scriptope  is  of 
any  private  interpretation;*'  implying  that  the  sense  of 
any  ppophecy  is  not  to  be  detepmined  by  an  abstpact  con- 
sidepation  of  the  passage  itself,  bat  taking  it  in  conjonctioii 
with  othep  poptions  of  Scriptope  pelating  to  the  subject — 
'^  Comparing  spiritoal  thingps  with  spiritoal"  (1  Cor.ii.  13) : 
a  role  which,  thoogh  it  be  especially  applicable  to  the  ppo- 
phetic  writings,  is  also  of  genepal  impoptance  in  the  expo- 
sition of  the  sacped  volome.  And  he  quotes  from  Bishop 
Van  Mildapt  thpee  tepms  which  appeap  to  be  synonymous 
with  the  analogy  of  faith,  as  Rom.  ii.  20  :  *^  The  fopm  of 
faiowledge;  the  gpand  scheme  and  dpaught  of  all  true 
knowledge.''  Again  (Rom.  vi.  17):  *^  form  op  mould  of 
doctrine  into  which  the  Christians  were  cast."  And  lastly 
(2  Tim.  i.  13)  :  ''  The  form  of  sound  words."  Upon  the 
above  observations  the  whole  doctrine  of  analogy  is  built, 
and  the  stodent  most  proceed  accordingly,  praying  ear- 
nestly fop  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spipit,  withoot  which  we 
shall  always  be  in  dangep  of  pepvepting  the  troth,  or  of 
misapplying  its  several  parts.  The  parallel  passages  will 
generally  assist  upon  these  points,  and  particularly  the 
context  should  be  regarded. 

We  have  seen  that  the  considerations  suggested  by  this 
Topic  ape  of  great  impoptance  in  detepmining  the  true 
meaning  of  the  sacred  writers ;  and  perhaps  I  cannot  better 
exemplify  its  use  in  sermonizing  than  by  offering  a  few 
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remarks  on  some  of  those  institutions,  the  true  nature  of 
which  can  be  understood  only  in  proportion  as  the  end  pro- 
posed in  their  establishment  is  regarded. 

First:    The  Christian   ministry,   as  appointed  by  our 
Lord,  falls  so  directly  in  my  way  that  I  cannot  pass  it  over 
entirely.     It  should  be  our  constant  aim  to  preserve  the 
office  in  its  purity,  and  to  be  ourselves  what  our  Lord  and 
Master  expects  and  requires  us  to  be.     What  then  was  the 
end  proposed  in  its  establishment  ?    Was  it  intended  to 
form  a  hierarchy^  a  dominating  power,  governing  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  civil  policy  ?    Did  our  Lord  intend  that 
it  should  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  human 
ambition,  that  ministers  should  become  lords  over  his  heri- 
tage, and  enjoy  f)rincely  titles  and  princely  revenues  ?  If 
this  be  the  case,  you  have  certainly  usurped  an  office  to 
which  you  can  lay  no  claim.     But  what  does  the  Lord  say  ? 
*'  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."    "  Be  not  ye  called 
rabbi,  or  master :  for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ ;  and 
all  ye  are  brethren."     **  Whosoever  will  be  chief  among 
you,  let  him  be  your  servant."     These  and  other  passages, 
and  more  particularly  when  taken  in  their  connexion,  cer- 
tainly intimate  that  the  gospel  dispensation  knows  nothing 
of  ecclesiastical  rulers  and  a  temporal  head :  indeed,  had 
our  Lord  intended  to  caution  his  messengers  against  all 
such  establishments,  he  could  not  have  employed  language 
more  appropriate  or  forcible.     The  end  proposed  in  the 
appointment  of  the  ministry  may  be  readily  understood 
from  the  words  of  Christ :  **  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."    "  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."     From  this  com- 
mission it  is  evident  that  the  design  of  Christ  was  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  truth  by  proper  agents  and  suitable  means. 
Nor  are  we  left  to  discover  by  human  wisdom  either  the 
character  of  the  agents  or  the  nature  of  the  means  to  be 
employed ;  both  are  sufficiently  pointed  out  in  the  New 
Testament :  and  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  pages  of  eccle- 
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giasticai  history  in  order  to  perceive  the  evil  consequences 
of  substituting  human  authority  instead  of  the  directions  of 
God's  word,  and  perverting  the  institutions  of  Christ  from 
their  original  design. 

The  real  power  of  the  gospel  coalesces  only  with  its  own 
simplicity^  and  every  departure  from  that  simplicity  is  of  ne- 
cessity injurious ;  we  never  saw  a  revival  of  piety  byt  with 
the  return  of  simplicity;*  for  though  we  have  had  new 
sects  established  by  great  and  learned  men,  who  have  been 
very  far  from  simplicity^  yet  it  is  a  fact  which  may  well 
bring  down  the  pride  of  man,  that  every  real  revival  of 
primitive  Christianity  has  originated  with  men  whose  edu- 
cation and  habits  have  circumscribed  them  within  compa- 
ratively narrow  limits  ;-\-  and  as  soon  as  the  reviving  party, 
dissatisfied  with  its  bounds,  and  the  contempt  usually  ex- 
perienced, breaks  into  the  wide  expanse  of  fashionable  reli- 
gion again,  then  the  true  character  of  Christ's  ministers  is 
once  more  lost  in  the  crowd. 

Here  then  is  the  rule  of  judgment  as  to  Christ's  appoint- 
ment of  the  ministry,  and  the  end  proposed  in  it ;  what- 
ever agrees  with  this  end  in  Christian  teachers  is  right,  and 
all  that  does  not  agree  with  it  is  wrong ;  and  no  existing 
examples,  however  extensive  and  imposing,  ought  to  have 
any  influence  upon  us.  Whatever  be  the  opinions  of  man^ 
kind  as  to  what  respectability  requires  in  the  ministry,  it 
is  certain  that  true  respectability  will  never  be  wanting 

*  Luther,  Calvin,  &c.,  upon  the  continent,  and  our  Refonners  in 
England,  were  all  great  and  learned  men ;  but  thej  were  not  so  much 
revivers  of  spiritual  religion  as  reformers,  correctors,  purifiers  of 
gross  evils;  thejwere  great  and  honourable  men,  raised  up  and  fitted 
for  a  particular  purpose:  but  our  reviving  preachers  have  only  to 
do  with  common  ignorance,  common  sin,  and  unbelief ;  to  preach 
Christ  in  all  simplicity  and  faithfulness. 

t  The  late  very  learned  Home  Tooke,  in  his  latter  dajs,  resided 
near  Wimbledon,  Surrey,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  our  itinerants 
bad  for  some  time  preached  with  great  plainness  of  speech.  Mr.  ' 
Tooke  sent  for  them,  and  said  :  "  Here  is  fifty  pounds  towards  im- 
proving your  chapel,  and  I  will  further  give  a  life  subscription;  for  I 
consider  your  manner  of  proceeding  the  nearest  to  that  of  the  apostles 
of  any  thing  that  I  have  ever  heard  or  read  of,*' 
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where  lUie  great  end  of  the  institution  is  kept  practicaBy  in 
view. 

Secondly :  The  end  proposed  in  the  sabbath^  now  called 
the  Lord's  day,  deserves  notice  in  this  place.  This  is  one 
of  those  positive  institations  that  connects  itself  so  closely 
with  the  Christian  ministry^  that  they  most  rise  or  fall 
together.  Much  may  be  done  towards  convincing  a  lax  and 
degenerate  people  of  the  importance  of  the  sabbath  by  our 
Topio>  as  Mark  ii.  27  :  *^  The  sabbath  was  made  for  man  ; 
not  man  for  the  sabbath.*'  Man  was  made  before  the  sab- 
bath was  instituted;  hence  we  have  the  induction  that 
settles  the  point,  for  **  that  which  was  instituted  for  the 
sake  of  another  things  must  yield  to  the  good  of  that  for 
whose  sake  it  was  instituted;"  hence  our  Lord's  expression 
is  justified.  It  is  true  the  injunction  of  the  sabbath  has  all 
the  force  of  a  moral  obligation ;  for  though  as  a  positive 
institution  it  does  not  come  to  us  under  that  notion,  yet^  as 
we  are  under  a  moral  obligation  generally  to  obey  our 
Maker's  expressed  will^  it  comes  to  the  same  point  as  if  it 
bad  been  originally  of  a  moral  nature.  In  our  Lord's  ex- 
pression, however,  the  morality  of  the  observance  is  not 
formally  insisted  on,  but  only  the  end  proposed — ^the  good 
of  man  in  his  fallen  state.  It  is  a  boon  of  heaven,  a  high 
and  distinguished  privilege,  without  which  man's  moral 
character  and  religious  identity  would  soon  sink  into  that 
barbarism  which  actually  exists  among  all  people  who  are 
either  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  or  who  wilfully  neglect  its 
obligation  and  advantages  altogether.  If  therefore  the 
preacher  wishes  to  see  his  congregation  full  and  respectable, 
he  will  preach  upon  the  end  proposed  in  the  Lord's  day 
(for  this  is  the  proper  Christian  appellation),  and  urge  it 
by  all  the  arguments  ths^  can  be  drawn  from  man's  per- 
.  sonal  interests,  and  the  gracious  design  of  our  Lord  in  giv> 
ittg  his  sanction  to  its  observance,  in  his  honomring  the  two 
first  days  of  the  two  first  weeks  subsequent  to  his  resur- 
rection with  his  own  immediate  presence  and  blessing,  as 
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we  collect  from  ih^  gospel  history.  Here  we  see  Aat  the 
perfected  scheme  of  salyation  staikis  connected  with  our 
Xiord's  resorrection  from  tiie  dead  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  without  which  there  could  have  be^i  no  gospel  to 
preachy  no  acceptance  with  God  of  any  service  whatever, 
whether  of  a  'moral  or  positive  nature,  sndi  as  we  could 
rendi^  in  our  fallen  state.  Now  the  announcement  of  the 
Lord^s  day,  and  ti^  announcement  of  salvation,  are  heard 
in  perfect  harmony ;  while  the  very  institution  itself  is  the 
fairest  type  of  that  eternal  sabbath  of  rest  which  all  desire 
to  obtain,  but  which  those  only  will  enjoy  who  are  disci- 
plined into  all  the  uses  and  benefits  of  the  Lord's  day 
on  earth. 

If  therefore  we  are  to  subdue  the  vulgar  notion  that  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day  is  a  painful  yoke,  it  must  be 
by  the  present  Topic ;  by.  showing  that  the  institution  was 
made  for  man,  that  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  appointment,  nor  a 
meless  exeriimi  oi  wanton  power,  contrived  only  to  display 
the  authority  of  the  master,  and  to  imbitter  the  subjection 
of  the  slave ;  but  a  kind  and  benignant  indulgence,  to  be 
called  on  this  day  into  the  more  immediate  presence  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  to  know  his  will,  which  is  only  another 
term  for  our  happiness.  This  plan  is  commonly  more 
likely  to  succeed  than  harsher  language,  than  even  moral 
argument;  for,  as  Bishop  Horsley  observes  (to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  some  ideas  in  this  article),  **  our  Saviour's 
method  of  instruction  was  not  by  delivering  a  system  <^ 
morality,  in  which  the  fcurmal  nature  of  the  moral  good 
should  be  traced  to  the  original  idea  of  the  seemly  and  the 
fanr ;  the  foundations  of  our  duty  (or  its  principles)  dis- 
covered in  the  natural  rdations  of  things,  and  the  import- 
ance of  every  particular  duty  demonstrated  by  its  con- 
nexion with  general  happiness.  This  was  not  his  method 
of  instruction,  because  he  well  knew  how  long  it  had  been 
followed  with  little  efSeti ;  for  abstruse  speculations,  what- 
ever they  may  have  at  the  bottom  of  sdidity  and  truth,  suit 
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not  the  capacities  of  the  many,  and  inflaence  the  heart  of 
none.  He  took  therefore  that  coarse  which  experience 
pointed  out  to  be  the  easiest  way  to  persuade,  as  well  as 
the  shortest ;  by  putting  the  question  on  the  footing  of  ad- 
vantage." 

Thirdly  :  TThe  end  Christ  had  in  view  in  his  two  ordi- 
nances, of  Baptism  and  the  Supper,  is  of  great  importance 
to  a  correct  appreciation  of  their  nature.  With  regard  to 
the  former,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  your  minds  are  pretty 
well  made  up  as  to  its  object,  mode,  and  expediency. 
But  as  to  the  latter,  there  being  a  diversity  of  opinion 
about  its  real  object  and  nature,  I  am  not  willing  to  defer 
it  entirely;  the  following  are  what  I  consider  the  errors 
existing  upon  the  subject : 

The  Roman  Catholics  say  that  in  the  mass  they  per- 
petuate or  renew  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  alleging  the 
words  "  This  is  my  body,"  "  This  is  my  blood."  The  re- 
ception of  the  literal  sense  of  these  words  however  would 
lead  to  an  absurdity  as  great  as  that  he  really  was  a  '^  vine/* 
or  a  *'  door.*^  I  think  we  onlj^  want  a  little  common  sense 
to  see  that  this  gpross  perversion  of  a  passage  of  Scripture 
is  only  resorted  to  in  order  to  establish  a  system  which 
could  not  subsist  without  it.  A  gpneat  share  of  the  revenues 
and  theatrical  pomp  of  the  Romish  church  is  derived  from 
this  doctrine.  The  rule  to  judge  upon  such  a  passage  is» 
before  we  can  conclude  upon  the  sense  of  a  text  so  as  to 
prove  any  thing  by  it,  we  must  be  sure  that  such  sense 
does  not  involve  a  contradiction.  Revealed  truth  may  be 
above  reason,  but  that  which  is  contrary  to  reason  can  no 
more  be  true  and  agreeable  to  the  revelation  contained  in 
the  sacred  writings  than  God,  (who  is  the  author  of  one  as 
well  as  of  the  other,  can  contradict  himself.  Whence  it  is 
evident  that  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  **  This  is  my 
body,"  "  This  is  my  blood,"  are  not  to  be  understood  in 
that  sense  which  makes  for  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
^tion ;  because  it  is  impossible  that  contradictions  should 
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be  troe,  and  we  cannot  be  more  certain  that  any  thing  is 
true  than  we  are  that  that  doctrine  is  false.*  Now,  as  we 
are  making  such  strenaoos  endeavours  to  convert  Catholics^ 
these  remarks  may  be  useful.  The  ordinance  of  the  sup- 
per is  not  a  '*  bloody  sacrifice." 

Our  English  church  calls  the  ordinance  a  sacrament, 
upon  the  supposition  that  in  taking  it  solemnly  at  the  altar 
we  do  implicitly  vow  our  future  obedience  to  Christy  or 
renew  our  baptismal  engagement  to  that  effect.     If  our 
vows  were  or  could  be  of  any  value,  if  they  could  afford 
any  security  to  our  future  pure  and  holy  conduct,  I  think 
our  sacramental  idea  would  be  very  valuable  ;  but  such  is 
the  weakness  of  humanity  and  the  power  of  temptation,  and 
such  the  nature  of  a  broken  vow,  that  I  submit  whether  it 
be  not  safest  to  retain  the  vow,  but  still  with  all  might  to 
resist  evil  with  the  advantages  God  gives  us,  and  in  the 
strength  of  Christ  to  do  all  that  we  can,  even  to  the  utter- 
most.    But  I  conceive  that  the  words  of  the  institution  do 
not  warrant  this  term  sacrament,  however  well  intended. 
If  ever  there  was  or  had  been  a  time  more  important  for 
a  solemn  engagement  than  others,  the  moment  of  the  sup- 
per was  such  a  time,  when  the  apostles  were  about  to  pass 
into  a  situation  of  trial  truly  awful,  and  which  in  the  event 
proved  how  unequal  these  disciples  were  to  keep  a  vow  in- 
\4olate.     One  would  think  our  Saviour  in  compassion  saved 
his  disciples  from  the  breach  of  a  vow  and  its  guilt  to- 
gether, by  not  enforcing  it  upon  them.     And  it  is  clear 
that  no  solemn  engs^ement  was  required  at  that  time,  nor 
do  we  read  of  any  thing  of  this  nature  being  added  subse- 
quently by  the  apostles,  not  even  as  a  practice  of  expe- 
diency without  injunction.     I  fear,  if  we  were  allowed  to 
refer  for  the  usage  to  the  early  ages  after  the  apostles*  time, 
we  should  open  too  wide  a  door  to  innovations ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  errors  in  abundance  soon  crept  into  the  church. 
But  I  say  all  this  with  great  deference  to  the  eminent  cha- 
♦  T.  H.  Home. 
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racters  of  our  church  who  have  written  and  defended  the 
term.  However  it  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  that  to. 
take  the  sacrament  as  a  qualification  for  office>  and  oftea 
by  persons  who  do  not  usually  appear  to  pay  reverence  to 
religion^  is  a  very  awful  abuse  and  perversion  of  a  sacred 
institntion."^  To  me  it  appears  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
purely  a  commemorative  ordinance^  and  that  the  end  in 
view  on  the  part  of  our  Saviour  was  to  perpetuate  his  love 
in  dying  for  us.  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  This 
is  inclusive  of  every  thing  we  ought  to  do ;  it  has  all  the 
force  of  moral  obligation  as  well  as  of  gratitude,  and  is 
exclusive  of  every  thing  else,  even  by  way  of  amendment. 
In  this  case,  as  though  our  Lord  foresaw  how  the  future 
zeal  of  his  people  might  go  beyond  his  injunctions,  he 
would  impose  a  timely  check  to  it  in  these  expressive 
words ,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me/' — ^this  do  and  no 
more :  this  being  properly  done  will  answer  the  purpose 
designed.  It  is  officious  to  go  beyond  this  (dain  precept, 
or  to  make  it  any  thing  else  than  commemorative.  We 
must  neither  add  nor  diminish ;  for  if  we  do  either  we  in<^ 
directly  cast  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  institutor. 

Other  divines  call  this  ordinance  encharistical,  and  cer- 
tainly I  like  this  notion  better  than  the  sacramental.  An 
eucharistical  ordinance,  or  this  notion  concerning  it,  is 
adopted  from  the  thank-offerings  of  the  Jewish  church. 
Most  certainly  a  '<  thankful  remembrance  of  Christ's  death"t 
is  very  proper,  but  thankfulness  is  only  an  adjunct  which 
ought  to  stand  connected  with  all  we  do  (Col.  iii.  17) ; 
the  ordinance  itself  is,  and  ought  to  be,  memorative.  Its 
type^  the  paschal-feast,  exactly  answers  this  idea.  The 
Hebrew  nation  were  ordered  by  the  passover  to  preserve 
God's  wonderful  deliverance  in  their  minds  to  all  generations. 

Others,  to  be  quite  sure,  unite  the  sacramental  and  eu- 

*  The  act  of  parliament  imposing  the  sacrament  on  taking  certain 
offices  18  happily  now  repealed. 

t  Church  Catechism. 
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charistical  ideas^  but  here  is  no  predominant  point  on 
which  to  fix  the  mind ;  comprehending  so  many  ideas^  the 
whole  is  weakened  or  destroyed.  However,  every  one 
must  think  for  himself ;  and  I  shall  give  presently  a  sketch 
of  a  discourse  that  treats  of  three  distinct  ideas.  I  think 
our  national  church,  though  she  calls  the  ordinance  a  sacra- 
ment, yet  fully  admits  the  commemorative  and  eucharis- 
tical  ideas;  and,  when  it  is  considered  how  many  there 
were  to  please  at  the  Reformation,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
distinctness  was  lost  to  the  view. 

Fifthly  :  The  purpose  of  God  in  calling  his  people  out 
of  the  world,  is  worthy  of  your  attentive  consideration  ;  you 
will  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  the  course  of 
your  ministry,  and  it  is  a  topic  replete  with  instruction 
and  encouragement  to  yourselves  as  "  workers  together 
with  God."    The  end  proposed  by  the  Almighty  is  to  save 
his  people  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief 
of  the  truth.     Hence  it  is  declared  that  Christ  '^  gave  him- 
self for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  pu- 
rify unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works." 
In  strict  accordance  with  this  the  apostle  Peter,  addressing 
his  Christian  brethren,  says,  ^'  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation, 
a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,  that 
ye  shoidd  show  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called 
you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light ;"  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
Though  it  is  the  people's  care  to  exemplify  this  character, 
and  to  the  people  it  was  addressed,  yet  the  formation  of  the 
character  is  instrumentally  committed  to  the  preacher ;  for 
it  is  he  that  is  <^  to  feed  the  flock  of  God"  with  such 
wholesome  truths  as  are  calculated  to  produce  the  cha- 
racter intended ;  by  example,   by  precept,  by  represen- 
tation, by  excitement,  by  vigilance,  to  be  always  aiming 
at  the  end  proposed.    The  faithful,  anxious  minister  will 
sometimes  be  consulting  with  himself  in  some  such  manner  as 
this :   *^  What  additions  have  I  brought  into  Christ's  church  ? 
What  solicitude  has  been  manifested  to  preserve  them,  to 
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strengthen  their  graces,  to  increase  their  knowledge^  to 
improve  their  holiness,  to  caution  and  arm  them  against 
danger?  What  increase  of  piety,  of  Christian  love  and 
zeal,  has  been  produced  by  my  discourses  to  them  ?  Are 
the  people  more  spiritual  and  heavenly  in  their  conversa- 
tion ?"  Now  this  is  no  small  charge  upon  a  preacher ;  it 
carries  with  it  great  responsibilities,  so  much  so  that  think- 
ing, conscientious  men  often  cry*out,  ^'  Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?" 

Now  if  their  sanctification  is  the  end  proposed  by 
Christ  in  calling  his  people  out  of  the  world,  then  this  end 
will  go  with  the  preacher  into  the  pulpit  or  desk,  will  sug- 
gest to  him  his  duty  there,  it  will  direct  him  to  topics  of 
discourse,  that  he  may  be  a  helper  together  with  Christ, 
the  chief  Shepherd,  in  bringing  home  his  wanderers,  and 
in  supporting  and  cherishing  the  weak  of  the  flock.  He  will 
thus  be  concerned  to  show  himself  a  faithful  servant  at  every 
hand ;  he  will  be  eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  wis- 
dom to  the  simple,  and  a  friend  to  all.  Here  a  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  preface  to  these  volumes. 

I  am  aware  that  the  preacher  has,  on  entering  the  pulpit> 
a  great  many  things  to  think  of  3  still  the  claim  before  us, 
the  end  proposed,  cannot  be  waved  or  lost  sight  of.  This 
would  be  like  the  barrister  abandoning  or  forgetting  the  in- 
terest of  his  client,  or  the  ambassador  omitting  the  main 
point  of  his  instructions  at  a  foreign  court.  Let  therefore 
this  thought  be  habitual,  and  the  main  point  will  be  secured. 
The  end  in  view,  in  preaching  the  gospel,  was  and  is  the 
calling  of  sinners  to  make  them  saints. 

In  the  two  preceding  sections  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  usefulness  of  this  Topic  in  assisting  us  to  dis- 
cover the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  and,  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, have  briefly  considered  the  end  proposed  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Christian  ministry,  in  the  positive  insti- 
tutions of  the  gospel,  &c.     In  what  follows  I  shall  proceed 
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te  lay  before  you  some  examples  in  which  the  Topic  forms 
the  groand^work  of  division.  Much,  however,  as  I  love 
variety  in  the  construction  of  a  sermon,  and  much  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  promote  it,  I  would  not  add  this  form  to 
the  rest,  if  I  were  not  satisfied  that  it  is  well  worthy  of 
your  attention ;  the  following  examples  will,  I  think,  be 
sufficient  to  show  you  that  "  the  end  proposed*'  will  suggest 
the  best  mode  of  treating  many  subjects ;  while  the  par- 
ticular end  which  you  have  in  view  must  of  course  always 
regulate  the  form  of  division. 

No.  1.  Mr.  Davies,  of  America,  in  treating  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Lord's  supper,  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred,, divides  upon  our  Topic.  The  text  is  1  Cor.  v.  8  : 
^*  Let  us  keep  the  feast,**  &c.  The  author  insists  on  the 
end  proposed  in  the  ordinance  in  three  particulars,  viz.  : 

I.  This  ordinance  was  intended  as  a  memorial  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  for  his  people. 

n.  ■  It  was  appointed  as  a  badge  of  our  Christian  profes- 
sion, and  of  our  being  united  to  him. 

IIL  As  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  both  on  God's 
part  and  also  on  ours. 

These  points  he  treats  rather  propositionally.  The  first 
part  contains  my  sentiments;  as  to  the  second  part,  I 
always  thought  that  it  was  baptism  which  stood  for  the 
badge  of  our  profession,  and  I  also  think  that  baptism  has 
more  to  do  with  the  covenant  alluded  to  than  the  ordinance 
of  the  Lord's  supper.  Baptism  is,  I  think,  the  proper 
initiatory  ceremony,  and  more  fitly  so  the  more  public  it 
iu ;  but  the  Lord's  supper  was  first  celebrated  with  closed 
doors. 

No.  2.  Claude  gives  you  the  ends  which  the  apostle  Paul 
had  in  view  in  insisting  on  evangelical  justification,  viz. ; 

I.  To  preserve  men  from  pharisaical  pride. 

II.  To  withdraw  them  from  ceremonial  observances. 

III.  To  bring  them  to  the  true  and  only  atonement 
for  sin. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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No.  3.  Blaip^  on  Matt.  xiii.  30 :  *^  Let  hoik  grow  toge** 
ther  until  the  harvest,"  treats  of  the  mixture  of  bad  men 
with  the  followers  of  God  in  the  present  state,  and  justifies 
the  wisdom  and  equity  of  Divine  Providence  in  permitting 
it,  by  showing  that  the  real  benefit  of  his  people  is  the 
great  end  proposed  in  this  permission.  This  he  amplifies 
by  considering  the  several  subordinate  ends  which  could 
not  be  so  well  answered  if  the  tares  were  all  rooted  out  by 
the  vengeance  of  heaven.  The  following  is  an  ab8k*act  of 
the  doctor's  sermon : — 

The  end  proposed  by  Jehovah^  in  permitting  the  mixture 
of  good  and  bad  in  the  present  state,  is  the  real  advantage 
of  his  people,  which  is  thereby  promoted. 

I.  In  a  way  of  discipline ;  for  it  constitutes  a  state  of 
trial  well  calculated  to  improve  the  character  of  (Jod's 
people. 

1 .  As  it  exercises  their  passive  graces. — Were  there  no 
bad  men  in  the  world  to  vex  and  distress  the  good,  the 
good  might  appear  in  the  light  of  harmless  innocence,  but 
could  have  no  opportunity  of  displaying  fidelity,  magna- 
nimity,  patience,  fortitude.  In  our  present  imperfect 
state,  if  goodness  constantly  proceeded  in  a  smooth  and 
flowery  path ;  if,  meeting  with  no  adversary  to  oppose  it, 
it  were  surrounded  on  every  hand  with  acclamation  and 
praise;  is  there  no  ground  to  dread  that  it  might  be  cor-^ 
rupted  by  vanity  or  sink  into  indolence  ?  This  dangerous 
calm  must  therefore  be  interrupted ;  and  wicked  men  are 
employed  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God  to  rouse  his 
servants  from  dangerous  slumbers,  to  form  them  for  the 
day  of  adversity,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  sufiier  ho- 
nourably. 

2.  As  it  serves  to  improve  their  active  powers^ — It  gives 
occasion  for  their  graces  to  shine  with  conspicuous  lustre, 
and  makes  them  appear  as  '^  the  lights  of  the  world" 
amidst  surrounding  darkness.  Were  it  not  for  the  dangers 
that  arise  from   abounding  iniquity,  many  of  our  active 
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powers  would  find  no  exercise ;  there  would  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  courage  to  act,  for  wisdom  to  admonish,  for 
caution  to  watch,  nor  for  faith  to  be  exerted  in  "  over- 
coming the  world."  The  Christian  is  here  to  be  trained 
and  prepared  for  a  paradise  of  innocence,  and  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  perfect  and  faultless  society  ;  and  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  appears  in  making  the  errors  of  the 
wicked  subservient  to  the  improvement  of  the  just.  For 
this  end,  therefore,  tares  are  suffered  at  present  to  grow 
up  among  the  wheat. 

II.  In  a  way  of  instruction. — From  the  examjJes  of 
wickedness  by  which  they  are  surrounded^  the  children  of 
€rod  derive  many  valuable  lessons. 

1.  They  are  thus  admonished  concerning  the  snares  of 
Satan.  Tracing  the  dangerous  and  slippery  paths  by 
which  so  many  have  been  led  from  small  beginnings  to 
commit  the  greatest  crimes,  and  thus  insensibly  betrayed 
into  ruin,  they  are  admonished  to  be  upon  their  watch- 
tower — their  views  of  human  nature  are  enlarged — ^the 
sense  of  their  imbecility  is  strongly  impressed  upon  them, 
accompanied  with  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant dependance  on  an  almighty  arm.  All  the  crimes 
which  the  servants  of  God  behold  disturbing  society  around 
them^  are  so  many  signals  hung  out  to  them,  beacons 
planted  in  their  view,  to  prevent  their  making  shipwreck 
among  the  rocks  on  which  others  have  split. 

2.  They  are  further  instructed  by  the  views  thus  exhi- 
bited of  the  evil  and  deformity  of  sin.  The  odious  character 
of  sin  never  appears  in  so  strong  a  light  as  when  displayed 
in  the  crimes  of  the  wicked. 

3.  Thus  also  are  they  repeatedly  admonished  that  it  is 
an  "  evil  thing  and  bitter  to  forsake  the  Lord."  We  need 
only  open  our  eyes  to  behold  the  wicked  tormented  by 
their  passions^  and  far  removed  from  that  sanctuary  of 
calmness  and  tranquillity  which  is  the  abode  of  happiness. 
Practical  demonstrations  of  the  infelicity  of  sin  are  con- 
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stautlj  exhibited  in  the  example  of  evil-doers;  and  the 
misery  as  well  as  infamy  of  guilt  is  realized  and  rendered 
sensible  to  our  apprehensions. 

When  therefore  you  contemplate  the  important  ends 
which  are  advanced^  by  permitting  the  tares  to  grow  toge* 
ther  with  the  wheat,  you  behold  how  the  ways  of  God  may, 
in  this  remarkable  case,  be  justified  to  man. 

This  example  is  well  suited  to  our  purpose,  as  it  is  evi- 
dently formed  throughout  upon  the  Topic.  The  text,  how- 
ever, seems  intended  to  discountenance  and  to  forbid  the 
intermeddling  hand  of  man,  and  would  lead  us  rather  to  show 
that  man  ought  not  to  attempt  the  extirpation  of  the  wicked, 
than  why  God  does  not  immediately  destroy  them.  Some 
recent  prosecutions  in  our  law  courts  give  importance  to 
this  subject.  Are  infidels  to  be  permitted  to  blaspheme 
the  name  of  Jesus,  and  to  call  his  gospel  a  falsehood?  Are 
our  children  and  domestics  to  be  poisoned  in  their  prin-. 
ciples  by  exhibitions  of  the  titles  of  blasphemous  books 
and  advertisements  in  shop  windows,  and  in  the  handbills 
that  are  thrown  down  into  our  areas  ?  This  is  a  very  awful 
evil;  it  staggers  us;  our  zeal  fires^  and  we  ask,  shall 
these  tilings  be  suffered  ?  If  Scripture  is  to  settle  the 
matter,  it  is  settled :  **  Let  both  grow  together  until  the 
harvest."  If  we  prosecute,  imprison,  and  fine  these 
wicked  characters,  we  do  but  follow  the  example  and  jus- 
tify the  acts  of  the  inquisitionists.  The  zealous  papist 
considers  our  doctrines  as  damnable  as  we  consider  those 
of  Carlisle  or  Taylor.  True,  there  is  a  difference,  but  in  both 
cases  there  is  an  interference  which  is  interdicted.  Christ 
could  preserve  the  vessel  in  the  storm,  and  Christ  can 
preserve  his  church  against  all  enemies.  He  can  even 
bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  ever  does  so ;  and  *'  evil  men 
and  seducers"  will  try  their  skill  upon  the  established  Chris- 
tian in  vain. 

My  fourth  instance  is  also  from  Blair,  vol.  ii.,  serm.  13, 
Eccles.  vii.  2 — 4 :   *'  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of 
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mourning/'  &c.  That  is,  viewing  the  end  proposed,  it  is 
so.  That  end  is  the  improvement  of  the  heart :  to  this  end 
the  whole  discourse  inclines.  It  is  a  moral  discourse^  and 
as  such  his  point  is  well  sustained. 

It  is  evident,  observes  the  doctor^  that  the  wise  man 
does  not  prefer  sorrow  upon  its  own  account  to  mirth, 
or  represent  sadness  as  a  state  more  eligible  than  joy.  He 
considers  it  in  the  light  of  discipline  only.  He  views  it 
with  reference  to  an  end.  He  compares  it  with  certain 
improvements  which  he  supposes  it  to  produce ;  '*  for  by 
the  sadness  of  the  countenance  the  heart  is  made  better.*' 
Now,  if  great  and  lasting  benefits  are  found  to  result  from 
visiting  the  house  of  mourning,  these  may  be  capable  of 
giving  it  the  preference  to  those  seasons  of  fleeting  joy 
which  may  be  found  in  the  house  of  feasting.  A  proper 
attention  to  the  distresses  of  life  is,  however,  well  calculated 
to  produce  ver^*  important  effects  on  our  moral  and  reli- 
gious character ;  for, 

I.  The  house  of  mourning  gives  some  check  to  levity. 

II.  It  awakens  sentiments  of  piety. 

in.  It  arouses  our  sensibilities  and  sympathies  towards 
sufferers. 

IV.  It  gives  seasonable  admonitions  to  prepare  for  what 
may  soon  be  our  own  state. 

V.  Excessive  fondness  for  life  will  thereby  be  mode- 
rated. 

No.  5.  Blair  also  furnishes  an  example  in  which  the 
Topic  occupies  one  part  of  the  discourse.  Rom.  viii.  28: 
'*  We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God,"  &c.  Blair's  introduction  is  very  beau- 
tiful :  ^^  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  ancient  philosophers 
that  private  and  individual  interests  were  sacrificed  to  the 
l^eneral  good  of  all  men.  The  gospel  has  opened  to  us  a 
higher  and  more  comfortable  prospect.  It  assures  us  that, 
while  Jehovah  is  ever  carrying  on  the  general  system  of 
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things  to  its  proper  perfection,  the  interest  of  no  one  good 
man  is  sacrificed  in  any  point  to  promote  this  end^  but  his 
life  is  at  the  same  time  a  system  complete  within  itself, 
where  all  things  are  made  to  conspire  for  bringing  about 
his  felicity." 

His  first  division  contains  some  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  characters  designated  in  the  text^  and  some  explanation 
as  to  what  the  good  is  which  is  designed  for  them.  On 
the  latter  subdivision  he  has  some  very  judicious  observa- 
tions upon  human  sentiment  as  to  what  is  good;  for  here 
many  things  appear  good  to  some  which  do  not  appear  so 
to  others.  In  the  second  part  the  discourse  opens  into 
the  Topic:  The  overruling  power  that  directs  all  events 
to  the  end  proposed — the  final  object  in  the  events  them- 
selves. 

In  general  this  *'  working  together  for  good"  includes  all 
that  happens  to  good  men  in  this  world,  every  station 
and  condition  in  which  they  are  placed^  every  circum- 
stance in  their  lot>  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their 
lives.  Nothing  befalls  them  fortuitously ;  nothing  happens 
in  vain,  or  without  a  meaning ;  but  every  event  possesses 
its  proper  and  destined  {)lace,  and  forms  a  link  in  that 
great  chain  of  causes  which  is  appointed  to  carry  on  their 
improvement  and  felicity  (the  end  proposed).  As  all  the 
rivers  upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  however  circuitous  they 
may  be  in  their  progress,  and  however  opposite  in  their 
course,  yet  meet  at  last  in  the  ocean ;  so  all  the  seemingly 
discordant  events  in  the  life  of  a  good  man  are  made  to 
preserve,  upon  the  whole,  an  unerring  tendency  to  his 
good,  and  to  concur  and  conspire  for  promoting  it  at  the 
last.  What  a  noble  and  sublime  view  does  this  present 
of  the  supreme  dominion  of  Providence,  and  of  its  care  ex- 
ercised over  every  righteous  man ! 

To  this  end  all  prosperous  circumstances,  and,  more  to 
Qur  ^purpose,  all  the  evils  of  this  life,  were  particularly 
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dettgned  to  be  sabservi^it.  It  is  certain  tkat  from  die  dis- 
cipline of  adversity  the  most  salutary  improvements  of 
human  nature  have  beoi  often  derived.  In  that  severe 
school  the  predominant  errors  of  the  mind  have  been  cor- 
rected :  "  By  the  sadness  of  the  countenance  the  heart  is 
made  better/'  The  man  of  Grod  has  by  these  means  been 
trained  up  to  fortitude  of  mind^  improved  in  humanity  to 
man,  and  formed  to  the  habits  of  devotion  and  resignation 
to  God.  ISay^  their  very  infirmities,  their  failings  and 
errors^  are  made^  by  the  powerful  influence  of  God's 
grace,  to  contribute  ultimately  to  their  good.  They  are 
thereby  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  themselves ;  and 
they  are  properly  humbled  by  the  discovery  of  their  own 
weakness. 

It  is  not  merely  said  that  all  things  prove  good  in  their 
issue^  but  that  they  '^  tuork"  for  it.  This  imports  that 
^'  all  things"  are  so  formed  by  God  as  to  become  active 
causes  of  happiness  to  those  who  love  him.  His  infinite 
wisdom  gives  to  things  most  unapt  an  aptitude  and  fit- 
ness to  fulfil  his  own  great  ends,  and  makes  dangers  and 
evils  his  instruments  for  accomplishing  ihe  felicity  of  his 
servants.  There  is  a  certain  operation  and  process  aiway« 
goii^  on^  by  which,  though  we  are  insensible  of  it>  all 
things  are  constantly  advancing  towards  the  end  in  view. 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  (Operation  of  natural  causes^ 
though  slow  and  unperceived^  is  sure ;  as  the  ^seed  which 
is  sown  in  the  ground  is  every  moment  unfolding  itself, 
and  though  no  eye  can  trace  its  progress,  yet  with  a  silent 
growth  is  preparing  for  the  stalk  and  full  ear,  so,  in  the 
moral  world,  throughout  dl  the  dispensations  of  Providence^, 
there  is  the  same  latent  but  certain  progress  of  the  seeds 
of  virtue  and  hdiness,  tending  towards  perfection  in  the 
end.  "  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for 
the  upright  in  heart*' 

It  is  said  in  the  text,  not  only  that  aU  things  thus  work. 
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but  they  '^  work  together**  for  good ;  intimating  that  they 
are  made  to  conspire  and  to  concur  one  with  another  for 
bringing  about  what  is  beit  on  the  whole.  Taken  singly 
and  individoaUy,  it  might  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  each 
event  wrought  for  good.  They  must  be  viewed  in  their 
consequences  and  effects^  considered  in  their  dependencies 
and  connexions^  as  links  hanging  together  to  form  one 
extensive  chain,  it  is  by  adjusting  into  one  consistent 
whole  the  various  events  that  fill  up  human  life  arranging 
in  the  happiest  succession  all  the  occurrences  of  that  com- 
plicated scene^  and  bending  to  his  purpose  things  w^hich 
appear  opposite  and  contrary,  that  the  Almighty  accom- 
plishes his  great  plan  in  behalf  of  ^*  those  who  love  him, 
and  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose." 

The  end  proposed  could  not  be  better  exemplified  ihan 
in  the  above  instance,  viz.,  the  end  which  infinite  Wisdom 
has  in  the  afflictions  and  suffeiings  of  the  godly ;  and  I 
hazard  the  ojonion  that  Dr.  Blair,  who  evidently  psud  his 
court  to  the  Topics,  did  design  to  illmtrate  that  now 
before  us. 

Before  quitting  this  Topic,  allow  me  to  remind  you  that 
in  all  your  discourses  there  should  be  some  end  proposed,  to 
which  the  whole  of  your  remarks  should  bend ;  particularly 
should  this  be  the  case  in  reference  to  such  sermons  bb  ori- 
ginate in  particular  occasions.  Thus  Mr.  Robinson  say» : 
*'  Ordination  sermons  very  properly  turn  on  the  demgn  of 
God  in  establishing  a  standing  gospel  ministry,  "oin  4he  aims 
of  bad  and  of  go,od  men  in  entering  on:  the.. office,  and  so 
on.  Funeral  sermons  are  frequently  composed  on  this 
plan ;  the  design  of  (rod  in  afflictive  providences,  design  of 
ministers  in  eulogizing  the  deceased,  &c.  Fast  sermons, 
thanksgiving  and  commemorative  sermons,  are  also  with 
great  propriety  composed  on  such  special  views.  In  what 
are  called  charity  sermons^  in  education  sermons,  or  ser- 
mons recommendatory  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the 
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poor,  and  in  missionary  sermons^  the  end  in  view  must  be 
strictly  preserved ;  for  their  utility  greatly  depends  upon  it. 
It  is  foolish  to  say  every  thing  but  v^rhat  a  man  engages  to 
say.  Supposing  the  institution  to  be  so  good  as  to  merit 
tke  engagement,  it  will  surely  furnish  matter  sufficient 
without  the  introduction  of  topics  foreign  from  the  imme- 
diate design.  These  sermons  should  all  be  contrived  so 
that  the  main  subject  of  the  text  leads  almost  necessarily 
without  any  thing  like  forced  or  far-fetched  inference,  to  a 
conclusion  favourable  to  the  institution  whose  interests  you 
are  called  on  to  advocate. 

Again :  some  of  our  highly -valued  institutions  are  as- 
sisted by  public  meetings,  for  which  a  string  of  resolutions 
are  to  be  spoken  to  instead  of  texts.  Great  good  has  been 
done  in  this  way,  both  in  reference  to  the  assistance  af- 
forded to  the  funds  of  such  societies,  and  also  in  regard  to 
the  salutary  impressions  produced  on  the  minds  of  many 
who  have  attended  their  meetings.  As  it  is  not  improbable 
that  you  will  be  called  upon  to  speak  upon  some  of  these 
occasions,  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  be  able  to  acquit 
yourselves  creditably ;  and  in  a  short  space  I  cannot  do 
better  than  to  say  that,  in  order  to  this^  you  must  avoid  the 
faults  and  copy  the  excellences  of  the  examples  before  you. 
You  will  observe  that  a  preaching  speech  neither  answers 
the  ends  of  the  committee  nor  pleases  the  people.  The  end 
in  view  requires  good  sense,  Christian  feeling,  a  lively 
imagination,  a  readiness  to  avail  yourselves .  of  any  topic 
that  occurs,  either  in  the  report  or  the  opening  speech^  in  an 
extemporaneous  and  free  manner;  for  written  speeches, 
delivered  memoriter^  seldom  succeed  well.  Persons  who 
habituate  themselves  to  speak  on  the  observational  system 
(see  Observational  Lecture)  make  the  best-  platform 
speakers,  obviously  the  best,  for  the  one  is  quite  similar 
io  the  other.  But  the  mere  textuary  is  quite  out  of  his  ele- 
ment on  the  platform,  ami  if  he  proceed  at  all  he  must  preach, 
P  3 
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Occasional  practice  also  in  proposition  wiH  be  useful  here, 
because  sometimes  a  point  requires  to  be  proved.  How- 
erer,  some  principal  ideas  may  be  secured  beforehand ; 
and  these  should  be  so  judiciously  incorporated  with  the 
current  topics  of  the  meeting,  that  what  you  may  have  pre- 
viously concocted  in  your  own  mind  may  not  appear  to 
have  been  matter  of  study  at  all.  The  late  Mr.  Canning 
was  very  expert  at  this  tact.  Anticipating  pretty  nearly 
what  would  be  said  in  the  house,  he  prepared  a  great  deal 
of  subject,  and  then  threw  in  his  speech,  so  modified  by  the 
course  of  the  discussion  as  to  appear  a  perfectly  off-hand 
affair.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  if  you  desire  that  your 
speech  should  be  well  received. 

You  never,  or  very  rarely,  hear  a  sensible  speaker  allude 
to  himself.  Egotism  is  abominable  :  speak  handsomely  of 
every  body  else,  as  far  as  truth  will  allow,  and  leave 
others  to  speak  of  you.  Anecdotes  are  quite  fashionable ; 
they  often  tell  well,  and  that  makes  them  fashionable :  here 
a  just  taste  will  direct  you  whether  it  will  be  best  to  fly 
your  anecdote,  or  keep  it  in  the  cage.  Keep  it  in  the  cage 
by  all  means  if  you  are  a  party  in  it,  or  say,  as  Paul  said, 
**  I  know  such  a  man,"  Stc.  I  have  heard  a  speaker  enter- 
tain a  meeting  more  than  half  an  hour  with  a  history  of 
his  benevolent  visits  to  Newgate,  to  Bridewell,  into  cellars, 
garrets,  8^. ;  and  he  took  care  to  throw  into  his  speech  all 
the  good  things  he  said,  and  the  vast  convincing  and  con- 
verting power  that  his  words  had  upon  the  poor  creatures, 
and  the  subscriptions  he  raised  for  their  relief;  and  con- 
cluded by  intimating  that  he  felt  quite  ready  to  go  again 
upon  exploits  of  the  same  kind,  being  most  devoutly  dis- 
posed to  do  all  the  good  he  could  in  his  humble  way.  The 
speech  is  done ;  he  waits  to  be  clapped,  sits  down  without 
it  dreadfully  mortified,  and  vows  he  will  never  attend  such 
a  meeting  again.  Now  this  is  fulsome  stuff;  one  is  disgusted 
to  hear  a  man  thus  blowing  his  own  trumpet. 
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It  is  an  old  obsenration,  **  Whenever  yon  bear  a  person 
speak  of  himself»  open  both  your  ears ;"  for  he  will  lay 
open  his  little  self  in  a  most  diverting  manner,  and  if  he 
does  not  edify  he  will  amuse  you.  But  let  the  end  pro- 
posed in  calling  the  meeting  be  always  uppermost  in  your 
thoughts^  and  you  will  not  be  in  danger  of  offending  by 
any  intimation  of  your  own  consequence ;  and  if  you  should 
not  be  so  happy  as  to  make  the  most  eloquent  speech,  yet 
certainly  yours  may  be  the  most  closely  appropriate  of  any. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  best  praise. 
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LECTURE  XIX. 


TOPIC  XV. 

CONSIDER  WHETHER  THERE   BE   ANY   THING   REMARK- 
ABLE IN  THE  MANNER  OF  THE  SPEECH  OR  ACTION. 

For  example :  ^<  In  all  these  things  we  are  more  than 
conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us ; "  Rom.  viii.  37.  You 
may  remark^  that  there  is  a  more  than  ordinary  force  in 
these  words,  more  than  conquerors;  as  they  express  an 
heroical  triumph.  He  does  not  simply  say.  We  bear  our 
trials  with  patience  ;  he  not  only  says.  We  shall  conquer 
in  this  conflict :  but  he  affirms,  We  are  more  than  con- 
querors. It  is  much  that  faith  resists  trials  without  being 
oppressed  -,  it  is  more  to  conquer  these  trials  after  a  rude 
combat ;  but  to  affirm  the  believer  shall  be  more  than  a 
conqueror  is  as  much  as  to  say,  he  shall  conquer  without  a 
combat,  and  triumph  without  resistance ;  it  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  he  shall  make  trials  the  matter  of  his  joy  and  glory 
(as  the  apostle  says,  '^We  glory  in  tribulation,'*)  considering 
them  not  as  afflictions  and  sorrows,  but  as  divine  honours 
and  favours.  This  was  also  the  apostle's  mind  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Philippians,  ^'  Unto  you  it  is  given  in  the  behalf 
of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for 
his  sake."  He  considers  sufferings  as  gifts  of  the  liberality 
of  God,  for  which  the  faithful  are  obliged  to  be  thankM. 
So  in  this  other  passage,  *'  I  am  persuaded  that  neither 
death,  nor  life^  nor  angels^  nor  principalities,  nor  powers. 
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nor  ikiDgs  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  u» 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 
You  may  here  remark  the  heroism  and  magnanimity  of  St. 
Paul.  His  faith  seems  to  defy  all  the  powers  of  nature. 
He  assembles  them  all — Ufe-^death — angels,  &c.  to  triumph 
over  them,  and  to  exult  in  their  defeat.  This  language 
marks  a  full  persuasion  of  the  favour  of  God,  and  an  in- 
vincible confidence  in  his  love. 

Such  remarks  as  these  may  be  made  upon  many  expres- 
sions of  Jesus  Christ,  wherein  are  discovered  dignity  and 
majesty,  which  cannot  belong  to  any  mere  creatures,  as  when 
he  says,  "  Before  Abraham  was  I  am."  *^  Whilst  I  am  in  the 
world  I  am  the  light  of  the  world.'^  '*  All  mine  are  thine,  and 
thine  are  mine ;  and  I  am  glorified  in  them."  ''  Ye  believe  in 
God,  believe  also  in  me.'*  "  Whatsoever  ye  ask  in  my 
name  that  will  I  do;"  and  many  other  passages  of  the 
same  kind. 

Although  the  manner  in  which  any  sentiment  is  ex- 
pressed or  any  action  performed  may  be  considered  as 
circumstantial  only,  and  our  first  care  should  be  directed  to 
the  doctrine  or  practice  to  which  any  passage  of  Scripture 
may  lead,  yet  the  propriety  of  noticibg  whatever  is  remark- 
able in  the  style  of  eXpre8sion,'&c.,  found  in  Scripture,  must 
be  obvious  to  all  who  reflect  on  the  subject.  Frequently 
indeed  the  whole  force  of  a  text  of  Scripture  is  lost  by  over- 
looking some  emphatic  word*  The  illustrations  g^ven  are 
correctly  to  the  point,  and  deserve  the  student's  attention ; 
but  they  are  merely  hints  upon  this  important  subject,  and 
all  that  can  be  added  in  these  Lectures  will  amount  to  no 
more  than  a  tew  additional  hints  upon  which  the  student 
may  improve  by  his  own  reflections.  In  order  to  discover 
the  additional  force  which  peculiarities  of  expression  re- 
quire or  convey,  little  more  is  necessary  than  careful  atten- 
ttoB :  though .  some  knowledge  of  the  original  languages 
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will  afford  valaable  assistance,  and  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  everj  preacher  should  learn  at  least  so  much  of  the 
elements  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  as  may  enable  him  to 
profit  by  consoUing  the  lexicons.  Baxter's  Comprehensive 
Bible  is  also  a  most  excellent  help  for  this  purpose^  far  su- 
perior to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  edited  before ;  it  forms 
the  best  pulpit  Bible  in  Europe,  and  considering  its  value 
we  ought  not  to  complain  of  the  price ;  I  think  every  con« 
gregation  ought  to  furnish  it. 

The  manner  of  expression  in  every  lang^uage  is  called 
its  idiom,  its  cast,  its  phraseology.  In  Scripture  these  pe- 
culiarities (chiefly  Hebraisms)  are  very  numerous  ;  some 
of  them  are  collected  together  in  these  Lectures.  Some- 
times the  energy  of  a  sentence  lies  in  a  single  word> 
and  that  a  monosyllable.  Such  words  have  been  called 
iyncategorematica,  a  term  which  rivals  the  famous  name 
chrononountonthologos.  Our  syncategorematica  signifies 
that  a  certain  word,  which  is  of  small  or  of  no  unusual 
value  in  itself,  is  yet  made  of  very  great  account  in  com- 
pany with  other  words,  when  suitably  marshalled  among 
them.  But  I  think,  with  submission,  that  these  words 
should  be  called  painters^  in  allusion  to  the  two  stars  in  the 
Ursa  Major  which  point  to  the  ncnrth  star ;  for  in  like  man- 
ner these  words  point  to  the  sense,  and  we  mark  them  as 
pointers  by  a  strong  emphasis,  as  ^'  God  so  loved  the 
world,"  John  iii.  16 ;  for  here,  whether  we  consider  the 
subject  of  the  text  (God^s  love),  or  the  gift  (his  only  Son), 
we  are  equally  at  a  loss  for  an  expression  of  admiration : 
one  is  ^* infinite;"  the  other,  '*  unspeakable.''  The  apostle 
St  John,  therefore,  feeling  the  inexpressible  suMimity  of 
his  subject,  would  not  attempt  to  unveil  it ;  jei  by  one 
short  word  $o,  and  giving  that  a  place  so  well  adapted  to 
receive  it,  he  conveys  to  the  mind  more  than  any  circum- 
locution or  amplification  ever  could  have  accomplished*  It 
is  in  cases  like  these  that  the  judicious  preacher,  while  he. 
does  justice  to  his  text,  enlarges  the  conceptions  of  his^ 
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audience,  iind  elevates  himself  ia  the  estimation  of  tlie 
wise. 

The  meaiiiiig  of  even  single  words  is  not  always  eon* 
ver^ble  from  one  language  to  another,  without  some  dimi- 
nution of  force  or  energy ;  but  in  some  cases  the  translar 
tion  may  be  more  expressive  than  the  original,  as  in  Job 
iv.  9 :  "By  the  bla$t  of  God  they  perish."  Here  the  He- 
brew  receives  an  accession  of  strength  in  our  Englidi  word 
blmt.  The  original  means  no  more  than  to  breathe  out 
of  the  nostrils  with  anger,  but  in  English  it  is  the  concen- 
tration of  every  terrible  idea ;  it  is  the  terror  of  terrors,  di-r 
rected  by  an  unerring  hand  to  execute  vengeance  divine  in 
a  moment  on  provoking  rebels.  Addison  in  Cato  adopts 
this  word  with  effect : 

**  Is  there  not  some  chosen  curse. 
Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  store  of  heav'n, 
Ked  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blast  the  man 
Who  owes  his  greatness  to  his  country's  rain  V 

The  above  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  the  original  being 
somewhat  indebted  to  an  English  translation ;  endless  du- 
ration is  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  but  very  imperfectly 
expressed  :  in  short  tl^y  have  no  single  term  to  convey  the 
id<»a  of  our  English  word  everla$ting  ;  this  meets  the  full 
exigency  of  the  case,  it  conveys  the  solemn  and  sublime 
idea  as  far  as  language  can  carry  it.  The  name  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  Almighty ^  expresses  in  an  admirable  man- 
ner the  two  words  in  Hebrew,  iisr  i?M.  As  instances  in 
which  our  translation  of  the  New  Testament  favours  a 
strong  expression,  we  may  refer  to  1  Thes.  v.  23:  ''  The 
very  God  of  peace,"  &c.  John  vii.  26 :  ^^  Do  the  rulers 
kmovo  indeed  that  this  is  the  very  Christ."  In  general  how* 
ever  these  emphatic  words,  these  pointers,  are  by  far  the 
strongest  in  the  original,  though  not  without  strength 
when  translated  into  the  English  language ;  for  instance, 
1  Chron.  iv.  10 :  ^<  Oh  that  thou  wouldest  bless  me  in- 
deed.'* '*  It  seems,  besides  what  goes  under  the  common 
notion  of  blessing,  Jabez  reckoned  there  was  somewhat 
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more  peculiar^  wbich  he  calls  blessing  indeed.  There  16 
a  known  Hebraism  in  this  expression  ;  what  we  read  ^  bless 
me  indeed'  is  ^  bless  me  in  blessing  me:'  as  if  he  had  said, 
Let  me  have  a  blessing  within  a  blessing ;  let  me  have  that 
blessing  whereof  the  other  is  but  a  cortex,  the  outside ;  let 
me  have  that  blessing  which  is  wrapped  up  and  inclosed  in 
the  external  blessing/*  something  akin  to  **  grace  for  grace." 
So  likewise,  Acts  v.  20 :  ^^  All  the  words  of  thUlife." 
^*  By  '  this  life*  is  meant  a  peculiar  sort  of  life ;  this  life, 
Tfig  f^ojfig  ravTfig,  This  same  life  that  was  so  highly  predi- 
cated and  cried  up  at  that  time,  so  that  no  one  conld  be  in 
doubt  what  kind  of  life  it  was.  It  is  true  out  of  these  cir- 
cumstances,  when  we  use  the  phrase  ^  of  this  life,'  we  ordi- 
narily refer  to  the  common  affairs  of  this  present  life  ;  but 
that  it  cannot  be  so  understood  here  is  evident :  the  whole 
business  under  consideration  had  quite  another  reference. 
The  apostles  had  no  controversy  with  the  rulers  of  the 
Jews  about  the  affairs  of  this  world,  or  of  the  best  way  of 
living  a  few  days  on  earth  ;  but  what  was  the  surest  way 
of  living  for  ever :  and  whether  believing  in  Christ  as  the 
Messiah^  he  that  was  to  come,  were  not  that  way;  Chrisf  s 
complaint  was  that  they  would  not  come  to  him  that  they  might 
have  this  life ;  so  here  the  angel  of  the  Lord  commanded 
the  apostles  to  preach  the  words  of  this  life,  using  the  de-- 
monstrative  term  raurrig'  this  same  life,  now  so  much 
disputed,  and  which  begati  to  make  so  gpreat  a  noise  in  the 
world ;  cried  up  by  some,  decried  by  others  :  this  suffici- 
ency distinguished  it.  There  were  some  obscure  notices  of 
it  before ;  but  now  it  was  more  clearly  revealed,  and  more 
loudly  to  be  spoken  out.  The  manner  of  expression  sig- 
nifies it  to  be  a  peculiar  and  more  excellent  kind  of  life, 
very  distinct  from  and  far  transcending  what  is  common 
to  men,  nor  leaves  us  in  any  doubt  of  the  angel's  meaning. 
Now  the  *  words  of  this  life'  must  necessarily  mean  the 
go^l,  viz.,  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which 
Christ's  servants  are  bound  to  diffuse  in  the  words  of  it* 
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Hence  it  follows  that  we  have  things  here  in  specialty ; 
first,  that  the  gospel  is  composed  or  made  op  of  words  of 
a  peculiar,  most  excellent,  and  noble  kind  of  life  ;  and  se- 
condly, that  such  words  are  to  be  revered,  preserved, 
preached  pure  and  without  alloy/* — /.  Howe, 

We  see  by  these  instances  how  much  is  to  be  learnt  by 
paying  strict  attention  to  the  manner  of  an  expression,  and 
that  to  pass  by  this  is  to  make  slovenly  work  of  preaching. 
The  proper  conduct  as  to  these  passages  seems  to  be  to 
state  the  beauty  or  force  of  the  word  or  words,  or  their 
peculiarity,  and  then  to  comment  upon  them  with  truth  and 
accuracy,  as  by  the  last  two  examples.  Some  criticisms 
may  be  dry  and  uninteresting,  but  such  as  these  never  can 
be  so. 

I  will  here  remark  that  Scripture  follows  no  settled  man- 
ner in  expression.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  concise  usage, 
it  adopts  a  modified  manner,  as  in  these  Lectures,  or  as 
Gen.  vi.  5 :  •'  Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  was  only  evil  continually."  Still,  in  general.  Scrip- 
ture beauties  consist  in  brevities,  multum  in  parvo,  like  the 
diamond  that  by  diminutive  brilliancy  attracts  and  secures 
to  itself  the  honour  of  pre-eminence.  It  will  be  our  pre- 
sent business  to  search  for  these  valuables,  and  bring  them 
to  light,  or  rather  bring  again  to  light  what  others  have 
discovered,  and  perhaps  the  best  way  will  be  to  consider 
them  by  the  part  of  speech  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

The  Greek  articles  are-  very  superior  to  those  of  the  En- 
glish, as  Matt.  xxvi.  2S»  Our  Jjord,  at  the  institution  of 
the  commemorative  supper,  took  the  cup,  and,  having  given 
it  to  his  disciples,  said :  '*  For  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  died  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins."  Almost  every  syllable  of  the  Greek,  but  especially 
the  articles,  is  singularly  emphatic :  Touro  ya^  k(frt  TO 
aifJM  fisOMy  TO  rrig  xaivfig  dta&f}xr)g,  TO  crg^/  ^oXXwv  sx^vvo- 
fiivov  tTg  a0i(ftv  afut^rim.  The  following  literal  translation 
and  paraphrase  are  suitable  to  the  original ;  '^Fqt  this,  is 
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THAT  blood  of  mine  which  was  pointed  out  by  all  the  sacri- 
fices under  the  Jewish  law^  and  particularly  by  the  shed- 
ding and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb ; 
THAT  blood  of  the  sacrifice  slain  for  the  ratification  of  the 
new  covenant ;  the  blood  ready  to  be  poured  out  for  the 
multitudes,  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews,  for  the  taking 
away  of  sin;  sin,  whether  original  or  actual,  in  all  its 
power  and  guilt,  in  all  its  energy  and  pollution." — T.  H, 
Home,  vol.  ii. 

Here  we  obtain  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  which  we  so  often  commemorate  (though  I  think 
not  often  enough),  which  reflection,  abstraction,  or  medi- 
tation but  faintly  represents.  The  law  is  the  mirror,  the 
medium  of  knowledge ;  this  help  must  not  be  despised  or 
neglected.  You,  as  preachers,  must  study  the  law ;  you 
must  be  lawyers,  or  you  cannot  be  gospellers  in  the  com- 
plete sense  intended. 

Now  observe,  in  the  above  translation,  the  three  words 
in  capitals  are  the  pointers  without  which  we  cannot  well 
discern  the  sense.  This  is  a  very  choice  exceUence  of  the 
Greek  language,  which  without  very  great  care  we  almost 
lose. 

Another  instance  we  have  in  St.  Peter's  famous  confes- 
sion, Matt.  xvi.  16:  2u  s/  o  X^ttrrog  6  btog  TOT  ©sou  TOT 
^ftivros*  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
In  this  passage,  as  in  the  last  instance,  every  word  is  highly 
emphatic,  agreeably  to  a  rule  in  the  Greek  langus^e.  The 
apostle  Peter  did  not  say  merely,  thou  art  Cluist,  Son  of 
God,  without  the  article,  but  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Mes- 
siah, tlie  Son,  that  very  Son,  thus  positively  asserting  his 
belief  of  that  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  religion, 
the  divinity  and  office  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
Again  :  to  follow  the  passage  through  every  beauty — ^*  Of 
the  Iwing  God,  or  of  God  the  living  one."  But  there  is 
something  as  to  emphasis  to  be  observed  in  our  Lord's 
reply  to  Peter :  2v  %i  TUr^og*  **  I  say  unto  thee.  Thou  art 
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Peter,"  importing  that  the  name  was  more  a  title  than  a 
proper  name.  This  was  more  particularly  the  case  in 
former  times  ;  for  when  a  person's  name  was  changed,  the 
new  name  was  always  significant ;  and  for  the  most  part, 
when  given  by  divine  authority,  predictive  of  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  character,  the  life,  the  achievements,  or  the 
destiny,  of  the  person  on  whom  it  was  imposed.  When 
Simon  the  son  of  Jona  first  became  a  follower  of  Christ, 
our  Lord  gave  him  the  name  of  Cephas  or  the  roc^,  which 
passed  into  the  equivalent  word  in  the  Greek,  n^r^o;.  Our 
Lord,  upon  this  occasion  of  the  confession  of  his  faith,  says 
to  him,  "  Thou  art  Peters  The  like  form  of  words — though 
the  similarity  appears  not  in  our  English  Bibles — but  the 
like  form  of  words  was  used  by  the  patriarch  Jacob,  as  the 
exordium  of  the  blessing  which  he  pronounced  upon  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  sons:  ''Thou  art  Judah;  thy 
brethren  shall  praise  thee  :''  that  is,  T4iou  hast  been  rightly 
named  Judah,  the  name  properly  belongs  to  thee,  because 
thou  wilt  be  what  the  name  imports,  the  object  of  thy  bre- 
thren's praise.  So  here :  *'  Thou  art  Peter;"  that  is^  Thou 
hast  been  properly  named  so ;  for  it  now  appears  that  thou 
hast  about  thee  what  the  name  imports. 

But  to  proceed  a  little  farther  in  these  edifying  criti- 
cisms^ turn  to  John  i.  21^  *0  leppv^rm  s/  cu  ?  Thou  art 
thajt  prophet  whom  the  Jewish  nation  have  so  long  and  so 
anxiously  expected,  and  who  had  been  promised  by  Moses 
(Deut.  xviii.  15 — 18).  Revert  also  to  John  x.  11 :  £70 
uiii  0  rot[i,f\y  b  xaXog'  I  am  that  good  shepherd,  or  ike  sbej^ 
herd  that  good  one,  of  whom  Isaiah  (xl.  11)  and  Ezekiel 
(xxxiv.  23)  respectively  prophesied. — Home. 

See  John  i.  14 :  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us,  i^xftvugiv  tv  vjfitr  literally,  tabernacled  among  us. 
The  word  6xnvou  signifies  to  erect  a  booth,  tabernacle,  or  tem- 
porary residence,  and  not  a  permanent  dwelling;  it  was  there- 
fore fitly  applied  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  which,  like  the 
ancient  tabernacle,  was  to  be  only  a  temporary  residence  of 
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the  Eternal  Divinity  on  earth.  There  is  also  a  strong  em- 
phasis in  oar  Lord's  sentence  or  judgment.  Matt.  xxii.  21 : 
•'Render  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's  ^  the  Greek 
article  is  twice  repeated^  Ta  rov  &tov.  There  is  a  still 
more  remarkable  emphasis  in  Heb.  xiii.  5 :  Ov  /iri  <fe  am 
ovd*  ov  jubfj  (Si  lyxarakiircaf  which  Dr.  Guise  says  is  equal  to 
**  I  will  not  leave  thee,  no,  no,  I  will  not  forsake  thee.*' 

Verbs  in  the  imperative  mode  are  very  expressive,  as 
"  Come  now,  let  us  reason  together."  "  Come  unto  me  all 
ye  that  labour,"  &c. ;  and  which  you  can  sufficiently  ob- 
serve in  Cruden's  Concordance  on  the  word  come. 

Sometimes  adverbs  carry  great  emphasis  as  to  some 
notion  of  time.  '*  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake 
oftai  one  to  another"  (Mai.  iii.  16).  The  word  then  is 
here  peculiarly  emphatic,  for  it  was  a  time  of  great  de- 
generacy. At  this  season  of  open  wickedness  there  were 
a  few  truly  pious  Jews,  *'  who  spake  often  one  to  another.*' 
We  may  also  notice  this  passage,  Rom.  viii.  1 :  ''There  is 
now  therefore  no  condemnation." 

The  pronoun  is  often  very  emphatic,  as  Phil.  i.  29: 
'*  For  to  you  it  is  given  on  behalf  of  Christ,"  &c. ;  and 
2  Sam.  xii.  7  :  Thou  art  the  man.*' 

Ute  above  examples  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  manner  of  an  expression,  &c.,  deserves  your  re- 
g^d.  This  science  is  worthy  the  name  that  is  given  to  it, 
philology — the  love  of  words ;  and  cannot  fail  to  assist  the 
diligent  student  to  bring  out  of  the  divine  treasury  tilings 
new  and  old.  I  have  already  said  that  it  is  not  very  dif- 
ficult; it  requires  nothing  but  an  accurate  inspection  of 
words  and  their  design.  Now  when  you  comprehend  these 
things,  either  by  your  own  indus^  or  by  the  helps  you 
receive,  will  you  not  be  better  qualified  to  discuss  a  text 
ihan  you  were  before  ?  I  know  it  is  not  your  duty  to  be 
always  pondering  upon  words;  generally  speaking  you 
most  fix  upon  the  subject  of  your  text,  its  general  cha- 
racter and  design,  and  must  discuss  ably  and  coinprehen- 
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sively ;  but  whenever  there  is  an  evident  emphasis  upon 
any  word,  however  small  the  word  may  be,  it  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked  or  neglected. 

Allow  me  to  recommend  that,  when  you  read  the  SJcrip- 
tares  for  your  private  edification,  you  mark  these  extraor- 
dinary words  by  drawing  a  line  under  them  with  a  pen,  and 
I  feel  persuaded  that  your  edification  will  reward  your  se- 
dulous attention;  while  on  the  other  hand  a  hurrying 
perusal  is  like  travelling  post,  a  number  of  beauties  scat- 
tered by  the  way  must  be  passed  unnoticed. 

Having  thus  recommended  the  Topic  to  your  attention,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  add  that,  in  endeavouring  to  give  their 
full  effect,  their  full  strength  and  fair  proportions,  to  the 
peculiarities  on  which  we  are  treating,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  dwell  so  long  upon  single  words  as  to  become  tri- 
fling or  tedious,  as  that  would  defeat  the  very  design  and 
intention  altogether.  Some  hints  to  this  end  we  shall  ga- 
ther from  the  perusal  of  the  sermons  of  Walker,  Davies, 
Simeon,  &c.  They  thought  this  an  important  point,  and 
they  have  left  us  the  benefit  of  their  plans. 

No.  1.  Mr.  Simeon  (vol.  i.,  p.  447).  His  text  is  Dent, 
xxvii.  26  :  '^  Cursed  be  he  that  confirmeth  not  all  the 
words  of  this  law,"  &c.,  and  he  notices  the  great  emphasis 
of  the  word  Amen,  which  we  are  so  frequently  taking  into 
our  lips. 

I.  This  allows  an  assent  to  its  truth. 

II.  A  confession  of  its  reasonableness. 

III.  An  acknowledgment  of  its  excellency. 

IV.  An  approbation  of  it  with  regard  to  our  own  par- 
ticular case. 

No.  2.  Mr.  Davies  (vol.  i.,  p.  188),  on  Isa.  Ixvi.  2 : 
''  To  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  poor,"  &c. 
Jn  this  passage  the  emphasis  lies  upon  the  pronoun  this ; 
distinguishing  the  objects  of  divine  regard,  and  rejecting 
the  self-righteous  character  that  claims  a  look  from  heaven. 
Our  author  preserves  the  emphasis  by  making  his  divisions 
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and  discassion  to  tarn  on  the  descriptions  given  in  the  text 
of  the  man  to  whom  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  condescends  to 
look  with  favour. 

I.  It  is  the  poor  man  whom  he  thus  regards. 

II.  His  contrition  is  noticed. 

III.  He  is  one  who  trembles  at  God's  word. 

By  referring  to  a  former  Lecture  you  will  see  the  em- 
phasis and  divisions  run  upon  the  word  show  :  ^^  Who  will 
%hovo  us  any  good  ?"  Ps.  iv.  6. 

No.  3.  Mr.  Walker,  on  Hos.  xiv.  8 :  "  Ephraim  shall 
say.  What  have  I  to  do  any  more  with  idols  V  takes  notice 
of  the  emphatic  word  shall.    He  observes^ 

There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  this  expression. 
Ephraim  had  joined  himself  to  idols  ;  God  once  seemed  to 
let  him  alone ;  but  now  divine  compassion  decides  other- 
wise :  '^  Ephraim  shall  say,"  &c.  These  words  suggest 
the  following  observations : 

I.  That  a  sinner  in  his  natural  state  is  joined  to  idols. 

II.  That  to  separate  a  sinner  from  his  idols  is  the  work 
of  God  alone. 

III.  That  this  separation  is  effected  by  discoveries  of 
grace. 

IV.  That  every  person  thus  separated  will  readily  speak 
out  the  words  of  the  text,  and  cry,  in  response  to  the  Lord's 
shall,  I  will  renounce  idols.  . 

No.  4,  Walker,  on  Gal.  vi.  4:  "  Let  every  one  prove 
his  own  work.''  The  emphatic  word  own  is  here  duly  in- 
sisted on.     Our  author  remarks. 

We  are  all  ready  enough  to  examine  the  works  of  others, 
and  to  pass  sentence  upon  them.  We  are  often  abroad, 
but  seldom  at  home ;  like  some  travellers  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  other  countries,  but  shamefully  ignorant  of 
their  own. 

I.  Explain  the  import  of  the  exhortation. 

II.  Give  some  directions  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  inquiry. 
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The  foregoing  examples  turn  chiefly  on  single  words ; 
but  the  Topic  will  also  lead  us  to  notice  phrases  or  sen- 
tences in  which  the  style  or  manner  of  expression  may  be 
in  any  respect  remarkable.  The  following  is  an  example 
in  which  the  Topic  is  thus  employed  as  the  basis  of  di- 
vision : 

No.  5.  Walker,  on  James  iv.  13 — 16 :  *'^Go  to  now,  ye 
that  say,  To-day  or  to-morrow  we  will  go  into  such  a  cit^^," 
&c.     He  considers, 

I.  The  form  of  expression  condemned. 

II.  The  amendment  suggested* 

TThese  examples  will,  I  imagine,  be  sufficient  to  direct 
any  student.  Emphatic  words  are  in  some  cases  to  afiect 
the  division  of  a  discourse,  while  in  others  a  transient 
notice  will  be  sufficient.  A  sound  judgment  is  of  con- 
tinual utility ;  and  this,  like  every  other  faculty,  will  be 
strengthened  and  improved  by  exercise  and  experience. 

Having  in  the  former  section  concluded  my  remarks  on 
this  Topic,  so  far  as  regards  the  assistance  which  it  is  cal- 
culated to  furnish  in  sermonizing,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
recommend  an  attention  to  manner  in  reference  to  the  de- 
livery of  your  discourses,  and  to  offer  a  few  hints  for  the 
assistance  of  those  who  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
consult  more  elaborate  treatises  on  this  subject.  Such  in 
my  view  is  the  importance  attaching  to  the  manner  in  which 
any  thing  is  done  that  it  may  be  called  a  distinct  study, 
and  one  that  is  well  worthy  the  student's  attention.  When 
we  consider  what  a  commanding  influence  the  mere  man- 
ner of  a  thing  obtains  among  men,  how  much  the  best 
actions  may  sufler  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  per- 
formed, and  how  often  the  manner  will  carry  a  point  with 
very  slender  means,  must  we  not  admit  that  it  ought  to  re- 
ceive our  best  attention  in  every  thing  we  execute,  in  eveiy 
thing  we  say,  and  in  every  thing  in  which  our  fellow-men 
are  to  be  our  observers  and  critics  ?    The  maimer  in  which 
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an  army  is  arranged  and  a  battle  fought  is  commonly  of 
great  consequence^  and  often  contributes  more  to  the  vic- 
tory than  valour  or  numerical  strength.  Often  has  the 
manner  of  an  orator  been  found  so  to  strike  the  eye  and 
the  ear  that  thunders  of  applause  have  followed  a  well-de- 
livered sentence,  a  just  emphasis,  or  graceful  cadence, 
though  the  sentence  itself  would  have  passed  unnoticed 
but  for  such  an  appendage.  We  have  several  popular 
preachers  who  owe  almost  every  thing  to  their  manner ; 
and  many  others  who  ought  to  be  popular,  and  certainly 
would  be  so,  if  an  attention  to  manner  occupied  one-tenth 
of  the  time  and  pains  employed  on  their  compositions. 
**  When  we  address  ourselves  to  others  by  words,"  ob- 
serves Dr.  Blair,  ''our  intention  certainly  is  to  make  some 
impression  on  those  to  whom  we  speak ;  it  is  to  convey  to 
them  our  own  ideas  and  emotions.  Now  the  tone  of  our 
voice,  our  looks  and  gestures,  interpret  our  ideas  and  emo- 
tions no  less  than  words  do ;  nay,  the  impression  they  make 
on  others  is  frequently  much  stronger  than  any  that  words 
can  make.  We  often  see  that  an  expressive  look,  or  a 
passionate  cry,  unaccompanied  by  words,  conveys  to  others 
more  forcible  ideas,  and  rouses  within  them  stronger  pas- 
sions, than  can  be  communicated  by  the  most  eloquent  dis- 
course :  the  signification  of  our  sentiments  made  by  tones 
and  gestures  has  this  advantage  above  that  made  by  words, 
that  it  is  the  language  of  nature.  It  is  that  method  of  in- 
terpreting our  mind  which  nature  has  dictated  to  all,  and 
which  is  understood  by  all :  whereas  words  are  arbitrary 
conventional  symbols  of  our  ideas,  and  by  consequence 
must  make  a  more  feeble  impression.  So  true  is  this  that, 
to  render  words  fully  significant,  they  must  in  almost  every 
case  receive  some  aid  from  the  manner  of  pronunciation 
and  delivery;  and  he  who,  in  speaking,  should  employ 
bare  words,  without  enforcing  them  by  proper  tones  and 
accents,  would  leave  us  with  a  faint  and  indistinct  impres- 
sion, often  with  a  doubtful  and  ambiguous  conception,  of 
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what  be  had  delivered.  Nay^  so  close  is  the  connexion 
between  certain  sentiments  and  the  proper  manner  of  pro* 
noancing  them^  that  he  who  does  not  pronounce  them  after 
that  manner  can  never  persuade  us  that  he  believes  or  feels 
the  sentiments  themselves/'^ 

'*  Pleads  he  in  earnest  ?  Look  upon  his  face ; 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  jest : 

His  words  come  from  his  mouth ;  ours  from  our  breast : 

He  prajs  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied ; 

We  pray  with  heart  and  soul." 

The  following  is  a  translation  (the  first,  I  believe,  in 
print)  of  Borronieo's  directions  on  this  subject,  which  are 
well  worthy  of  the  student's  attention  : 

^^Let  him  not  aim  at  a  laboured  kind  of  eloquence. 
Let  him  avoid  all  dissimulation.  Let  him  not,  in  the 
act  of  speaking,  follow  the  manner  of  the  ignorant 
multitude ;  and  let  him  avoid  obsolete  and  foreign  words. 
He  will  by  all  means  avoid  such  terms  as  those  of 
fate,  fortune,  mischance,  and  others  of  that  kind.  Let  him 
not  affect  a  too  frequent  use  of  epithets,  nor  a  poetical  kind 
of  speaking.  Let  bim  not  make  use  of  the  proverbs  of  old 
women ;  and  let  him  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  same  matter. 
When  he  speaks  of  faults  which  offend  against  chastity, 
let  him  use  caution,  lest  he  imprudently  fall  into  obscene 
discourse.  Let  him  take  care  that  in  speaking  he  do  not 
throw  out  scandalous  insinuations^  Let  him  by  all  means 
avoid  flattery,  and  beware  of  an  ostentatious  manner  of 
speaking.  Let  him  not  speak  ambiguously,  nor  too  concisely 
or  obscurely,  that  his  hearers  may  not  be  in  doubt.  A 
preacher  will  endeavour  to  moderate  his  voice  and  action 
so  as  to  seem  to  speak,  not  according  to  art,  but  sincerely, 
and  according  to  nature.  Let  him  not  strike  the  pulpit 
with  his  hands  except  when  the  importance  of  the  subject 
requires  it.  He  will  not  fly,  as  it  were,  across  the  pulpit^ 
leaping  first  from  this  comer,  and  then  from  that.  Let 
him  stand  upright  in  the  pulpit.  Let  him  not  wrinkle  hi& 
*  Blair,  Lect.  xxzviii. 
VOL.  II.  O 
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nose,  Ikk  his  lips,  fix  his  chin  on  his  chesty  nor  throw  out 
his  arms  like  a  Radiator.  Let  him  neither  cough  nor  spit 
frequently,  unless  necessity  compels  him.  Nor  let  him, 
whilst  speaking,  discharge  the  greater  part  of  his  breath 
through  his  nose." 

To  this  plain  but  judicious  counsel  I  beg  leave  here  to 
add  the  following  hints,  as  preliminary  to  the  direct  study 
of  manner : 

1.  Study  to  discover  and  correct  your  very  worst  fault 
before  you  attempt  any  thing  else ;  then  endeavour  to  cor- 
rect the  next  worst,  and  so  on  till  your  whole  manner  is 
changed.  If  any  difficulty  occur  in  this  discovery,  make  use 
of  your  friends  and  even  your  enemies ;  at  any  rate  make 
the  discovery. 

"  If  you  in  true  intent  your  faults  would  know. 
Make  use  of  every  friend  and  every  foe.'* 

This  advice  I  apply  particularly  to  any  natural  fault  or  ac- 
quired  bad  habit  in  speaking. 

2.  Get  a  correct  notion  of  what  is  neat  and  graceful. 
To  this  end  study  nature ;  see  how  nature  expresses  herself 
where  passions  or  feelings  are  unrestrained.  Also  as  far 
as  you  have  opportunity  take  the  benefit  of  the  best  living 
examples — the  best  public  preachers,  the  best  pleaders,  the 
most  eloquent  of  our  senators:  whatever  is  excellent  in 
these  has  its  foundation  in  nature. 

3.  Before  manner  can  be  of  any  use  the  matter  of  your 
discourse  must  be  well  collected  and  arranged,  and  ex-- 
pressed  in  correct  language,  or  there  would  be  nothing 
worthy  of  a  graceful  manner.  A  discourse  well  arranged 
and  elegantly  worded  may  be  thought  to  require  no  aid 
from  manner;  but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake^  since  the 
more  excellent  the  matter  and  arrangement  of  a  discourse, 
the  more  capable  it  is  of  receiving  every  embellishment  that 
a  graceful  manner  can  add  to  it :  and  in  this  view  there  is 
no  occasion  to  institute  the  inquiry,  «^  Whether  matter  or 
manner  conduce  most  to  the  success  of  a  sermon  ?" 
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I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  remarks  offered  in  this 
Lecture  are  but  little  wanted  by  many  of  my  readers.  ' 
Some  have  a  countenance  so  naturally  expressive,  or  pos> 
sess  such  strong  religious  feelings^  that  they  cannot  speak 
otherwise  than  impressively;  many  also  have  acquired 
such  a  just  manner  of  pronunciation  from  good  tutors  as  to 
require  no  assistance  from  these  pages  ;  some  have  a  na- 
turally graceful  manner ;  some^  so  fine  an  ear  to  propriety, 
and  a  perception  so  correct^  that  in  practice  they  are  little 
behind  the  well  educated ;  while  others  are  furnished  with 
works  which  treat  fully  on  the  subjects  which  can  here  be 
but  briefly  touched  upon.  All  these  classes  are  quite  out 
of  my  present  view^  my  design  being  to  fiimish  some  assist- 
ance to  the  least  educated  and  to  those  who  have  the  fewest 
advantages. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  attention,  in  reference  to  manner^ 
is  the  proper  management  of  the  voice.  It  is  plain  that 
we  should  so  speak  as  that  we  may  be  well  heard.  The 
ancient  wizards  muttered  as  though  they  distrusted  their 
own  words:  Isa.  viii.  19.  It  is  equally  plain  that  we 
should  speak  agreeably,  so  as  to  move  the  audience  we  ad- 
dress. By  the  fiirst  we  raise  or  convey  ideas,  and  by  the 
second  we  excite  emotions.  The  quantity  of  voice  must  be 
sufficient  for  the  whole  space  occupied ;  and,  when  a  voice 
is  naturally  weak^  it  may  be  brought  to  a  sufficient  strength 
by  degrees,  as  I  perfectly  know  by  experience. 

But,  besides  mere  volume  of  voice,  the  sound,  in  what- 
ever degree  it  is  made,  will  receive  very  great  advsmtage 
from  a  distinct  manner  of  speaking.  *'  Distinctness  of  ar- 
ticulation contributes  more,  perhaps^  to  being  well  heard 
and  clearly  understood,  than  mere  loudness  of  sound.  The 
quantity  of  sound  necessary  to  fill  even  a  large  space  is 
smaller  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and,  with  a  distinct 
articulation,  a  man  of  a  weak  voice  will  make  it  reach  far- 
ther than  the  strongest  roice  can  reach  vnthout  it.  To  this^ 
therefore,  every  public  speaker  ought  to  pay  great  atten- 
o  2 
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tion.  He  must  give  every  sound  which  he  utters  its  due 
proportion,  and  let  every  syllable,  and  even  every  letter 
in  the  word  which  he  pronounces,  be  heard  distinctly,  with- 
out slurring,  whisperings  or  suppressing  any  of  the  pro- 
per sounds."^  I  add,  speak  neither  too  slowly  nor  too 
rapidly. 

Manner  has  also  some  respect  to  accentuation,  and  on 
this  I  must  be  excused  if  I  lead  ypu  back  to  your  former 
studies.  *'  Accent,"  says  Murray,  "  is  the  laying  of  a  pe- 
culiar stress  of  the  voice  on  a  certain  letter  or  syllable  in  a 
word,  that  it  may  be  better  heard  than  the  rest,  or  distin- 
guished from  them ;  as  in  the  word  presume,  the  stress  of 
the  voice  must  be  under  the  letter  u,  and  hence  the  second 
syllable  takes  the  accent."  Entick's  or  Johnson's  accentu- 
ated dictionaries  give  the  whole  scheme,  ^but  Walker's 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  is  the  best. 

Next  to  this  whole  sentences  require  attention,  and  every 
sentence  has  one  or  more  emphatic  word  or  words  in  it. 
Emphasis  (from  ifi,<patm,  to  express  strongly)  either  esta- 
blishes the  true  sense  of  a  sentence,  or  ruins  and  perverts 
it :  take  for  an  example  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  John  vi.  67  : 
*'  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?"  Here  the  emphasis  is  certainly 
required  upon  the  word  ye.  The  crowd  is  gone,  the  crowd 
is  offended,  and  will  ye  go  after  them.  The  reply  of  Peter, 
in  the  name  of  his  fellow -disciples,  proves  this  point. 
Now  although  I  have  fixed  upon  the  emphasis,  yet  there 
is  very  strong  meaning  in  the  sentence  on  whichever  word 
the  emphasis  is  placed.  Upon  the  word  ye  it  is  very 
strong :  ye,  my  disciples,  whom  I  have  taken  under  my 
wing,  whom  I  have  taught  and  instructed;  consider  the 
profession  you  have  made,  the  obligations  you  lie  under, 
the  expectations  you  have  from  me.  If  we  place  the  em- 
phasis on  aho,  then  it  refers  to  those  who  have  departed  ; 
if  on  the  words  go  away,  fresh  matter  immediately  appears : 
Will  you  leave  your  Master  ?  are  you  willing  to  relin- 
*  Blftir,  Lect.  xxxiii. 
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quish  all  claim  to  my  care^  love,  tenderness,  protection,  and 
salvation  ?  What  wrong  have  you  found  in  me  ?  have  I 
ever  disappointed  your  just  and  reasonable  hopes  ?  have  I 
ever  been  a  barren  wilderness  to  you?  Can  you  find  a 
better  master  ?  will  your  adversary  the  devil,  the  world,  or 
sin,  promise  and  perform  what  I  make  over  to  you  in  the 
New  Testament?  what  can  earth,  what  can  heaven  itself 
do  for  you?  If  you  draw  back  my  soul  shall  have  no 
pleasure  in  you,  and  can  you  bear  my  departure  from  you  ? 

There  is  also,  as  you  recollect,  in  most  grammars,  this 
example  of  emphasis :  '*  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?" 
Now  if  you  read  these  words  without  the  least  emphasis, 
the  question  will  be  very  equivocal.  If  you  place  the  em- 
phasis on  the  second  word  you,  the  answer  might  be :  No, 
I  shall  send  my  man.  If  you  place  it  on  the  next  word  ride^ 
then  the  answer  might  be :  No,  I  shall  walk.  If  you  place  it 
upon  the  succeeding  word  town,  then  the  answer  might 
be:  No,  I  shall  take  my  ride  in  the  country.  If,  lastly,  you 
place  it  on  to-day,  then  the  answer  might  be :  No,  I  shall 
defer  my  ride  till  to-morrow. 

Blair  points  out  the  great  shades  of  difference  in  the 
point  and  meaning  that  may  attach  to  the  appeal  which 
Christ  made  to  Judas,  according  as  the  emphasis  is 
placed  :  <'  Judas,  betray  est  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a 
kiss?  Marking  the  word  betrayesi  makes  the  reproach 
turn  on  the  infamy  of  treachery.  Betrayest  thou?  makes 
it  rest  upon  Judas's  connexion  with  his  Master.  Betrayest 
thou  the  Son  of  Man  ?  rests  it  on  Christ's  character  as  the 
Redeemer.  Rest  the  mark  on  the  word  kiss,  and  it  turns 
upon  prostituting  the  signal  of  peace  to  the  purpose  of  de- 
struction. Now  I  submit  that  the  emphasis  ought  to  lie 
on  thou,  which  marks  Judas's  connexion  with  his  Master, 
because  it  agrees  with  the  proplietic  language  of  the 
Psalms,  Ps.  xli.  9 :  ''  Yea,  mine  own  familiar  friend,  in 
whom  I  trusted,  who  did  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lifted  up 
his  heel  against  me:''  and  it  is  particularly  noticed  in  the 
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gospel  that  he  ww  *'one  of  the  twelve."  Besidei,  that 
any  other  than  one  of  Christ's  friends  should  be  treach- 
erous and  deceitful^  were  no  marvel  at  all. 

Again :  take  this  passage,  Acts  xvii.  28 :  *'  We  are 
also  his  offspring."  If  the  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the 
word  we^  it  points  oat  who  were  the  persons  so  called 
the  offspring  of  God  :  if  placed  on  the  word  are,  it  posi- 
tively asserts  the  truth  of  the  expression :  if  it  be  placed 
on  akOf  it  implies  that  we  are  not  the  only  persons  that  are 
God's  offspring,  but  we  express  our  claim  as  well  as  others : 
if  it  be  placed  on  his,  it  points  us  to  our  Creator :  and 
if  on  the  word  offspring,  we  are  led  from  plain  to  figur- 
ative language,  and  by  a  beautiful  trope  derived  from  a 
tree,  to  consider  our  relation  to  and  dependance  upon  God 
for  every  blessing,  as  the  branches  depend  upon  the  root. 
In  some  cases  the  emphasis  is  plain,  as  in  interrogatives : 
Who  said  so  ?  Why  weepest  thou  ?  Here  it  is  eviden% 
on  the  first  word :  all  interrogatives,  however,  do  not 
throw  the  emphasis  on  the  first,  for  it  is  sometimes  reserved 
for  the  last  word  ;  the  sense  must  direct. 

When  words  are  put  in  opposition  the  emphatic  words 
are  obvious ;  as.  It  is  better  to  be  loved  than  ^earecf.  No- 
body can  err  as  to  "  Thou  art  the  man !"  but  in  other 
cases  it  is  confessed  there  is  difficulty.  The  speaker  must 
consider  the  scope  and  design,  because  here  he  has  to 
learn  the  mind  of  another ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  when 
he  utters  any  thing  fresh  from  his  own  heart,  and  this  is 
one  thing  that  makes  natural  eloquence  so  attractive. 
Many  of  the  ministers  of  the  establishment  excel  in  public 
reading,  because  they  are  unusually  accurate  in  empha- 
sizing :  and  they  make  this  a  study  ;  some  young  clergy- 
men have  their  Common  Prayer-book  with  all  the  emphatic 
words  underlined  by  a  skilful  hand.  If  our  preachers 
were  to  resort  to  the  hearing  of  some  of  our  best  church 
ministers,  I  am  persuaded  it  would  not  be  in  vain. 

There  is,  however,  one  remark  I  may  make  :  it  is  better 
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to  emphasise  too  little  than  too  mnch.  Extravagance  is 
wrong,  and  quite  contrary  to  a  jast  manner. 

Notice  must  also  be  taken  of  the  rest  or  pause ;  that  is, 
we  are  sometimes  to  suspend  discourse.  Race-horses  must 
not  stop  till  they  pass  the  post,  but  not  so  the  preacher  or 
reader;  he  is  allowed  to  take  breath  freely  at  suitable 
places  of  his  discourse.  One  such  place  in  preaching  is  at 
the  close  of  a  division  or  subdivision.  Here  the  people  are 
relieved,  and  have  a  profitable  moment  of  reflection :  yet, 
for  evident  reasons,  these  pauses  must  not  be  too  long. 

But  besides  the  pauses  at  the  close  of  a  division  or  pa- 
ragraph, there  is  the  rest  of  eloquence — ^the  rest  that  speaks 
when  the  preacher  suspends  his  voice,  while  the  counte- 
nance still  maintains  the  subject  or  the  living  thought. 
Some  pauses  in  reading  are  necessary  even  to  convey 
the  sense ;  as,  for  instance.  Matt,  xi  .7 :  "  What  went 
ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?  A  reed  shaken  with 
the  wind  V*  If  these  words  be  read  as  question  and  ah<- 
swer  (which  according  to  the  preceding  context  is  evi- 
dently opposite  to  our  Lord  s  meaning),  it  is]  as  much  as 
though  our  Redeemer  meant  to  say  that  John  was  unworthy 
of  attention;  that  he  was  a  fickle,  unstable,  inconsistent 
preacher,  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine'. 
Whereas,  if  we  consider  the  passage  as  two  questions  (as 
it  really  is),  the  sense  clearly  i^ppears  to  be  a  strong  asser- 
tion to  the  contrary  ;  that  John  was  a  person  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent character,  and  that  he  stood  firm  and  immovable  as 
an  '*  iron  pillar"  or  a  brazen  wall ;  that  the  doctrines  he 
preached  were  not  yea  and  nay,  but  yea  and  amen.^ 
Therefore,  to  mark  the  above  passage  properly,  a  pause 
must  be  used  after  the  first  question  to  give  silent  elo- 
quence to  the  passage,  and  the  same  after  the  second  ques- 
tion; then  our  Lord's  meaning  appears  to  advantage* 
May  I  here  interpose  a  caution  that  is  rather  irrelevant,  but 

•  I  am  indebted  to  Eades*  View  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  for  part  of 
these  ideas. 
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which  now  occurs  to  me.  Take  care  to  ascertain  at  what 
place  to  pause  or  leave  off  your  discourse,  as  the  people 
are  often  prepared  for  it  before  it  comes. 

Thus  I  have  made  a  few  remarks  on  accentuation,  on 
emphasis^  on  the  rest  or  pause,  each  of  which  is  important, 
and  deserves  your  attention  in  its  place ;  but  there  is  like- 
wise a  general  skill  necessary  over  all  the  words  of  a  sen- 
tence, which  we  may  call  the  mode  or  manner.  The  fault 
which  it  is  intended  now  to  correct  is  called  monotony, 
from^ovo^,  single,  and  rovog,  atone  :  uniformity  of  sound, 
want  of  variety  in  cadence.  The  excellence  we  would 
therefore  notice,  and  which  we  now  recommend,  is  to  give 
tone  in  variety.  To  give  an  illustration :  Suppose  one 
person  were  to  repeat  the  progression  of  numbers  from  one 
to  eight,  and  to  say,  in  one  manner  and  tone,  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight.  This  he  does  without 
any  change  of  higher  and  lower  in  note,  not  even  so  much 
as  the  ticks  of  a  clock.  Suppose  that  a  second  person  re- 
peats all  these  words,  but  does  it  in  the  sound  of  eight  bells. 
Now  here  is  a  striking  difference;  something  like  it 
exists  between  a  monotonous  speaker  and  another  who 
adds  little  variety  to  his  speaking :  not  that  he  is  to  sing, 
but  he  is  to  give  it  the  due  grace  of  variety.  I  said  before, 
study  nature  ;  nature  loves  variety.  As  the  eye  and  the  taste 
delight  not  in  sameness,  neither  does  the  ear.  Perpetually 
harping  upon  the  same  string  is  wearisome,  but  a  diver- 
sified melody  is  pleasing ;  and,  if  this  melody  harmonize 
with  good  sense,  it  edifies  also.  Yet,  I  repeat,  to  make  a 
singing  in  reading  or  speakiog  is  no  where  to  be  tolerated 
but  in  cathedral  service,  and  even  there  the  beauty  of  our 
liturgy  is  lost  by  it.  Some  words  are  to  be  delivered  in  a 
higher  and  some  in  a  lower  tone,  and  otheirs  in  a  kind  of 
barytone  or  midway  elevation ;  ftnd  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  the  rising  and  falling  is  regular,  not  by  sudden  jerks 
from  one  octave  to  another,  as  in  music.  The  bold  undu- 
lation of  the  sea  waves  in  somewhat  of  a  gale,  is  no  unfit 
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comparisc^n  ;  or  walking  along  a  path,  straight  as  to  direc- 
tion, but  varied  by  rises  and  falls,  conveys  the  same  idea. 
This  is  not  a  wild  but  an  intelligible  variety  or  modulation, 
and  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  studying  nature,  by  taking 
the  best  rules  and  the  best  examples. 

In  this  regulation  of  the  voice  you  have  tone^  inflexion,  and 
cadence.  Tone,  you  know,  means  note  or  sound ;  and  here  i 
meanf  urther  pretty  much  the  same  thing  with  what  is  called 
in  music  the  pitch  or  key-note.  It  is  not  positively  any  one 
certain  note  for  all  persons  ;  but  the  tone  or  key  is  that  to 
every  one  which  is  natural  to  him,  as  proceeding  from  the 
higher,  the  barytone,  or  the  lower;  and  which  is  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  person's  conversation  pitch :  this  is  the 
standard  from  which  elevation  or  cadence  is  to  be  reckoned. 
This  is  generally  the  true  judgment ;  but  when  any  indi- 
vidual has  by  nature  or  habit  too  much  of  an  alto  or  femi- 
nine, or  a  low  bass,  both  of  which  are  disagreeable  to  an 
audience,  and  both  of  which,  especially  the  latter,  are  found 
by  experience  incapable  of  inflexion,  and  consequently 
monotonous  ;  then  I  earnestly  recommend  an  attempt  to  be 
made  to  overrule  the  prevailing  key  or  tone,  and  to  fix  it 
in  a  more  favourable  station  ;  but  let  the  student  begin  this 
practice  in  his  ordinary  conversation,  where  every  thing 
that  relates  to  the  art  of  speaking  should  commence. 

The  word  inflexion  is  equivalent  to  modulation:  it  is 
the  power  itself  to  move  higher  or  lower,  as  the  undulating 
of  the  waves  before  mentioned  ;  or  inflexion  has  the  com- 
mand of  elevation  and  cadence,  and  is  the  perfect  contrary 
of  the  monotonous  character,  which  is  incapable  of  this 
power.  By  inflexion  you  pass  from  your  key-note  or  na- 
tural tone  higher  or  lower  pro  re  nata. 

The  cadence  is  the  fall  of  the  voice  below  the  pitch,  com- 
monly when  the  speaker  arrives  at  the  full  period,  but 
sometimes  at  the  colon  also.  The  cadence  requires  fine 
management,  and  every  possible  preparation  is  to  be  made 
for  it  that  a  refined  taste  can  suggest.  The  noticeable  pre- 
o  3 
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paration  is  at  the  last  comma  preceding  the  full  stop,  and 
the  preparation  itself  is  an  elevation  of  the  voice  on  the 
word  just  before  the  comma,  as  in  the  following  quotation : 
'*  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth.** 

In  this  sentence  it  may  be  also  observed  that,  the  form 
of  the  words  being  imperative,  the  words  boast  not  require 
an  elevation  of  the  voice  above  the  usual  key-note ;  but  in 
ordinary  cases  the  reading  of  a  sentence  commences  at  the 
key  or  pitch,  and  in  general  the  first  variation  is  where  the 
sense  begins  to  unfold  itself,  and  not  earlier ;  the  words 
that  occur  previous  to  this  should  be  in  the  key  or  pitch, 
without  variation^  that  is,  unless  previous  sentences,  being 
somewhat  impassioned,  forbid  that  regularity;  as  Acts 
xxvi :  **  Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  Thou  art  permitted 
to  speak  for  thyself."  Here  the  first  five  words  are  intro- 
ductory ;  they  are  to  be  uttered  in  the  tone  or  key  of  the 
voice,  and,  being  introductory,  no  change  whatever  is  ad- 
visable. After  these  five  words,  the  sense  opens :  **  Thou 
art  permitted  to  speak  for  thyself."  Here  the  elevation 
takes  the  word  permitted,  and  is  the  preparation  for  the 
ensuing  cadence,  "to  speak  for  thyself." 

It  is  the  perfect  command  of  these  particulars,  and  their 
just  regulation,  that  can  give  strength  and  beauty  to  the 
sense  inten4ed  to  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  for  its  edifica- 
tion and  delight.  This  is  one  part  of  eloquence ;  the  co- 
pious flow  of  thought  and  language  is  the  other.  I  hope, 
if  any  share  of  these  excellences  be  possessed,  that  pride 
will  be  excluded ;  if  we  speak  well,  it  must  be  as  though 
unconscious  of  it,  like  the  nightingale  that  knows  no  feel- 
ings of  exultation,  however  sweet  her  notes  may  be.  You 
will  very  properly  reflect  that,  even  when  you  have  attained 
considerable  ability  in  gleeful  delivery,  still  your  acquire- 
ments are  far  below  those  of  others  in  the  same  line  of  ex- 
cellence, and  that  to  discover  any  thing  like  self-compla- 
cency would  only  manifest  your  want  of  common  sense. 
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little  minds  are  pleased  with  little  things ;  bat  minds  im- 
bedded in  wisdom  are  otherwise  occupied.  They  think 
little  of  the  thing  itself,  but  chiefly  on  the  end  to  be  pro- 
moted by  it — ^the  glory  of  God  and  men's  good. 

The  observations  contained  in  the  preceding  section 
apply  chiefly  to  temperate  speaking — ^to  sober,  rational, 
ai^mentatiTe  address — and  to  reading  in  public ;  but 
much  more  is  necessary  for  animated  address,  the  accom- 
paniment of  feeling,  or  afiection,  or  passion,  which  will 
draw  with  it  some  degree  of  action.  And  here  too  nature 
must  be  followed ;  not  however  nature  in  her  vulgar  forms, 
but  nature  corrected  by  good  taste  and  sound  sense.  An 
aiicient  story  has  reached  our  times  of  a  dumb  youth, 
who,  on  a  certain  sudden  occasion,  when  an  assassin 
had  lifted  up  his  arm  with  a  sword  to  slay  his  father^ 
had  his  feelings  so  much  excited  that,  with  extended 
arms  and  a  most  bitter  cry,  he  for  the  first  time  spoke, 
•*  Oh,  save  my  father !"  Now  imagine  with  yourselveet 
how  the  youth  spoke  these  words,  and  then  our  mean- 
ing is  exemplified  as  to  feelings.  The  principles  of 
divine  grace,  which  impart  an  energy  and  a  value  to 
human  language  infinitely  above  what  it  would  otherwise 
possess,  neither  abrogate  nor  forbid  the  operation  of  our 
feelings,"^  but  on  the  contrary  improve  and  regulate  them; 
and  if  feelings,  afiections,  or  passions  have  any  existence 
in  our  hearts,  they  will  naturally  find  the  way  to  our  lips, 
will  pervade  our  countenance ;  our  head,  our  arms,  will 
catch  the  fire  ;  and  emotions  as  well  as  ideas  will  thus  be 
communicated  to  our  hearers.  It  seems  then  a  necessary 
inference,  that  if  the  thing  felt  be  a  matter  of  pure  nature, 
then  it  is  not  a  matter  of  art ;  and  the  existence  of  that 
which  constitutes  the  fact  of  powerful  feeling  is  necessary 
before  art  can  be  summoned  to  our  aid.     The  following 

*  This  section  is  closely  connected  with  the  future  treatise  on 
comment,  and  must  be  read  with  it. 
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has  been  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Garnck,  as  con- 
veying his  sentiments  on  the  subject.      A  minister,   it 
appears,  had  requested  to  know  Mr.  Garrick^s  sentiments 
on  public  speaking ;  and  his  reply  was  nearly  as  follows : 
"  My  dear  pupil^ 

^'  You  know  how  yon  would  feel  and  speak  in  the  par- 
lour to  a  dear  friend  who  was .  in  imminent  danger  of  his 
life,  and  with  what  energetic  pathos  of  diction  and  coun- 
tenance you  would  enforce  the  observance  of  that  which 
you  really  thought  would  be  for  his  preservation.  You 
would  not  think  of  playing  the  orator,  of  studying  your 
emphasis,  cadence,  or  gesture.  You  would  be  yourself;  and 
the  interesting  nature  of  your  subject,  impressing  your 
heart,  would  famish  you  with  the  most  natural  tone  of 
voice,  the  most  proper  language,  the  most  engaging  fea- 
tures, and  the  most  suitable  and  graceful  gestures.  What 
you  would  be  in  the  parlour,  be  in  the  pulpit ;  and  you  will 
not  fail  to  please,  to  affect^  to  profit. 

<«  Adieu ." 

Those  feelings  which  are  excited  by  evangelical  consi- 
derations, and  by  the  value  and  importance  of  our  immortal 
spirits,  will  give  effect  to  Christian  eloquence,  not  to  the 
extinction  of  cultivated  skill,  but  rather  in  concurrence 
with  it.  **  Paul  must  plant  (skilfully),  and  ApoUos  must 
water  (judiciously),  and  God  (by  special  unction)  gives  the 
increase."  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  our  time  will  be 
far  more  appropriately  and  necessarily  employed  in  humble 
prayer  for  divine  influence,  than  in  attempts  to  imitate  those 
whose  feelings  are  under  its  control,  and  assuming  what 
we  really  do  not  feel.  He  who  is  the  giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,  who  loves  to  be  sought,  and  to  wliom  the 
cause  of  the  gospel  is  precious,  will  not  fail  to  answer 
prayer  in  this  respect.  But  it  is  not  to  our  present  pur- 
pose to  treat  of  divine  influences;  the  above  hints  are 
only  thrown  in  by  way  of  caution.     He  is  a  presump- 
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tuous  preacher  who,  confidiDg  in  the  assistance  of  art, 
ventures  to  proceed  in  his  work  without  ardently  imploring 
divine  helps ;  and  he  is  a  vain  preacher  who  despises  the 
cultivation  of  those  natural  gifts  and  talents  which  God  has 
given  him  for  edification.  I  may  therefore  be  allowed  to 
name  some  of  the  chief  feelings,  affections,  or  passions, 
which  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  brings  before  us,  and  to 
show,  in  a  few  instances,  what  are  the  external  tokens  of 
those  feelings  where  they  prevail,  and  what  degree  of  re- 
liance can  be  placed  upon  them. 

I  begin  with  admiration  or  wonder.  This  feeling  is  ex- 
cited by  objects  that  are  grand  or  sublime.  Admiration 
expresses  itself  by  both  hands  being  moderately  elevated, 
and  the  eyes  elevated  in  the  same  manner  and  fixed  up- 
ward, and  gives  the  character  of  astonishment.  It  is  un- 
known to  stupid,  inanimate  beings,  but  a  preacher  makes 
strange  work  of  it  that  can  stumble  upon  what  is  admirable 
without  feeling  it.  Who  could  utter  such  words  as  these ' 
with  apathy:  *'  When  I  consider  thy  heavens, the  work  of 
thy  fingers  ;  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  or- 
dained ;  Lord,  what  is  man !"  &c.  The  works  of  the  divine 
architect  exhibit  infinities  of  sparkling  excellences  which 
mock  our  inquiries,  but  which  excite  our  admiration. 
Again :  Solomon  says,  with  great  pathos,  *^  But  will  God 
indeed  dwell  with  man  upon  the  earth  ?  Behold,  the  heaven 
and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee !"  What 
solemn  suitability  do  such  passages  afford  to  our  devotions 
in  connexion  with  due- thoughts  of  our  insignificancy  and 
pollution !  In  preaching  the  word,  who  can  speak  without 
admiration  of  the  plan  of  redemption  ?  the  divine  love,  the 
love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge  ?  Who  can  behold 
Jesus  controlling  nature,  applying  remedies  for  all  diseases, 
raising  the  dead,  conferring  powers  and  faculties  on  man 
which  never  before  had  any  existence  in  him — who  can 
speak  of  that  life  and  immortality  which  Christ  has  brought 
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to  light,  without  in  some  degree  manifestiiig  a  grateful 
admiration?    Surely  it  is  impossible. 

Again:  true  religion  is  established  upon  /ove,  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man;  a  preacher^  therefore,  who  is  not 
strongly  susceptible  of  this  feeling,  or  who  is  deficient  in 
his  manner  of  expressing  it,  cannot  be  eloquent^  however 
well  informed  may  be  his  understanding.  But  the  truly 
evangelical  mind  feels  now,  as  well  as  holy  men  of  old,  the 
love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost; 
the  love  of  Christ  operates  as  a  constraining  power,  bear- 
ing every  thing  before  it,  and  bringing  the  principles  and 
feelings  of  the  mind  into  subjection ;  the  love  of  the  Spirit 
exists  as  an  indwelling  principle  in  his  heart ;  and  the  love 
of  all  persons  and  things,  wherever  the  grace  of  God 
predominates,  is  brought  into  due  subordination  to  those 
primeval  feelings.  This  love  is  followed  by  extraordi- 
nary effects  in  preaching  the  word,  and  really  connects 
itself  mysteriously  with  all  gracious  principles^  and  becomes 
the  prevailing  character  of  the  soul ;  it  absorbs  every  thing 
else^  and  is  what  St.  Paul  calls  the  perfectness  of  the 
Christian  character ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  Nothing  can  compensate 
for  it,  as  St.  Paul  declares ;  and,  to  the  work  of  the  mi- 
nistry, it  is  "  like  the  wings  of  a  dove,  covered  with  silver, 
and  her  feathers  of  yellow  gold  ;*'  Ps.  Ixviii.  13.  The  ex- 
ample of  Paul,  in  his  whole  ministry,  serves  instead  of  all 
others,  save  and  except  that  of  Christ  himself,  as  to  its 
mighty  power  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Well  might 
the  apostle  express  it  as  the  great  desire  of  his  soul  on  be- 
half of  the  Thessalonians,  that  <'  the  Lord  would  direct 
their  hearts  into  the  love  of  God." 

You  can  expect  to  succeed  in  moving  the  affections  of 
your  hearers  only  in  proportion  as  you  manifest  the  spirit 
of  love ;  and  while  I  cannot  advise  you  to  reject  any  assist- 
ance that  art  may  furnish^  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  some- 
thing beyond  the  reach  of  art  must  be  possessed,  if  we 
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would  lead  our  hearers  to  imbibe  this  powerful  principle* 
To  drink  deeply  into  the  Spirit  of  Christ  will  give  an 
energy  and  a  pathos  to  your  whole  manner,  which  will  add 
a  persuasive  unction  to  all  you  say. 

We  must  likewise  advert  to  hatred  or  abhorrence.  As 
one  object  is  lovely  to  nature^  so  another  may  be  repulsive 
and  disgusting.  Hatred  is  virtue  or  vice,  a  gracious  feel- 
ing or  a  devilish  one,  according  to  the  subject  or  person 
who  exercises  it,  or  the  objects  by  which  it  is  excited.  The 
hatred  of  the  evil  spirit  is  the  contrast  of  divine  love,  but 
Christian  hatred  has  a  real  existence,  and  is  turned  as  by  an 
instinctive  feeling  against  every  thing  that  God  hates.  I  mean 
this  is  the  case  when  divine  love  predominates  in  the  heart. 
^*  Do  not  I  hate  them  that  hate  thee?"  (their  sins, not  their 
persons  ;)  **  I  hate  them  with  perfect  hatred ;"  Ps.  pxxxix. 
21,  22.  From  the  same  principle  the  believer  hates  him- 
self and  the  sins  that  made  the  Saviour  bleed.  The  ugli- 
ness and  deformity  of  sin  appear  so  detestable  that  the 
believer  "  hates  even  the  garments  spotted  with  the  flesh," 
as  blood-stained  and  horrible. 

Holy  anger  we  shall  not  consider  separately,  but  as  a 
modification  of  the  above :  ''  Jesus  looked  on  his  enemies 
with  anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts." 
It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  we  are  by  no 
means  moved  as  we  ought  to  be  when  sin  or  holiness  presents 
itself,  or  when  we  are  called  upon  to  express  our  sentiments 
respecting  them.  The  reason  is,  there  is  so  much  of  the 
^'  flesh"  in  us,  with  all  its  natural  bias  and  affection  to  e^al, 
and  so  little  of  the  spiritual  nature,  that  we  obtain  but  a 
glimpse  of  the  real  turpitude  of  sin  and  of  the  excellence  of 
holiness ;  but  if  we  were  more  perfect,  the  sinner,  though 
in  an  angelic  form,  or  with  all  the  bewitcheries  that  nature 
sometimes  attains,  or  sin  in  any  of  its  abstract  or  most 
alluring  forms,  would  appear  black  as  hell;  and  holiness, 
though  clothed  with  rags,  though  sunk  in  misery,  though 
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destitute  of  every  thing  attractive  to  a  natural  being, 
would  instantly  become  the  object  of  love  and  veneration. 
Hence  we  see  the  importance  of  a  truly  spiritual  mind. 
The  moment  that  we  shall  quit  these  bodies,  among  our 
first  sensations  in  the  invisible  world  will  be  astonishment 
at  our  former  errors  as  to  the  real  characters  of  sin  and 
holiness. 

Avet'sion  is  another  modification  of  hatred.  It  is  this 
which  Solomon  means,  Pro  v.  iv.  14,  15  :  ''  Enter  not  into 
the  path  of  the  wicked ;  avoid  it,  turn  from  it,  and  pass 
away.'*  To  the  same  purpose,  Eph.  v.  11 :  "  Have  no 
fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather 
reprove  them."  This  is  a  holy  delicacy,  that  is  disgusted 
at  that  which  offends  God.  Now  if  a  preacher  is  incapable 
of  realizing  this  feeling,  so  as  to  express  it  in  an  appro- 
priate manner,  he  can  point  no  shaft  at  sin  with  effect :  no 
smarting  comment  will  be  delivered ;  no  lash  to  make  the 
sinner  feel ;  no  expressive  countenance  to  indicate  the  mind 
abhorrent  of  evil;  but  when  the  preacher  feels  as  a 
Christian  minister  ought  to  feel,  his  countenance  and 
manner  is  expected  to  correspond  with  every  word  that 
is  uttered. 

Holy  zeal  has  perhaps  as  good  a  claim  to  be  called  a 
passion  as  any  thing  that  beat's  that  name.  The  Christian 
preacher  makes  but  a  melancholy  figure  without  it.  This 
passion,  or  sensation,  or  quality,  call  it  what  you  please, 
throws  the  whole  countenance  open ;  the  eye  seems  to  co- 
ruscate^ full  of  ardour  and  impatience :  in  short,  imagine 
the  apostle  Paul,  with  the  family  of  Philip  the  evangelist, 
when  the  terrors  of  the  Jewish  inquisition  were  arrayed  to 
restrain  Paul's  progress :  "  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to 
break  my  heart  ?  for  I  am  ready,  not  to  be  bound  only,  but 
also  to  die  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;" 
Acts  xxi.  13.  In  the  general  tenour  of  his  ministry,  the 
love  of  Christ  and  zeal  for  his  name  constrained  him  to  do. 
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to  bear^  and  to  suffer  all  things  for  his  sake  and  that  of  the 
church.  In  its  more  habitual  or  temperate  forms  it  is  a 
fervid  and  holy  unction,  which,  overspreading  every  faculty 
of  the  preacher,  directs  every  thing  that  he  speaks,  and 
finds  a  kindred  feeling  in  the  Christian  heart. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  concentrated  power  of  all  the 
holy  passions  that  invest  the  true  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
I  say,  surely  here  is  the  finger  of  God ;  endowments  hal- 
lowed to  the  highest  ends,  energies  exerted  with  an  angel- 
force  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance.  In  that  devoted 
breast  we  see  ready  for  action  pity  for  the  wretched,  sor- 
row for  human  woe,  and  compassion  and  benevolence  for 
all  mankind.  For  personal  elevation  of  mind,  faith  in  the 
promises,  confidence  in  the  cause,  and  the  hope  of  a  final 
triumph.  But  the  wretched  preacher  that  feels  not  these 
passions  moves  our  commiseration,  and  we  should  as  much 
dread  falling  into  such  an  apathetic  state  as  we  should  dread 
the  palsy.* 

The  animation  of  the  preacher's  mind  will  not  only  give 
character  to  his  countenance,  but  will  also  direct  his  arms 
and  hands;  and  that  which  nature  dictates,  that  which 
proceeds  from  holy  feelings,  ought  to  be  indulged,  not  like 
the  formal  saws  of  the  barn-player,  but  the  graceful  action 
of  a  Christian  minister.  The  feeling  of  the  mind  must 
direct  these  motions  of  arm  and  hand :  if  the  feeling  be 
coh^ct  and  strong,  the  action  will  not  err  materially ;  a 
graceful  motion  of  the  hands  from  the  left  to  the  right,  with 
occasional  elevations  and  extensions,  such  as  good  sense 
directs  or  a  good  living  example  recommends,  should  be 
duly  cultivated. 

But  these  preaching  accomplishments,  if  acquired  at  all, 
must  be  first  practised  out  of  the  pulpit;  they  must  be 
practised  in  common  conversation.      The  student  should 

*  Dr.  Watts  on  the  Passions,  which  will  supply  the  defects  of  this 
Lecture,  may  be  had  in  l8mo.  yerj  cheap. 
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venture  to  be  a  little  talkative  in  company^  in  order  to  this 
practice.  Every  thing  that  belongs  to  elocution  most 
begin  at  home,  not  in  the  pulpit ;  there  it  is  to  appear  only 
as  a  settled  habit  and  a  second  nature. 

The  following  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
feelings  of  the  mind  are  expressed  is  quoted  from  an  essay 
of  nearly  seventy  years'  standing,  and  may^  be  acceptable 
to  some  of  my  readers : 

Tranquillity  appears  by  the  composure  of  the  counte- 
nance and  of  all  parts  of  the  body.  Joy  and  delight y  in 
proportion  to  their  degree,  open  the  countenance  and  elevate 
the  voice.  Zove  brightens  the  countenance  into  a  smile,  and 
turns  the  eyes  as  towards  the  object ;  the  tone  of  the  voice 
is  tender  and  persuasive.  Gratitude  gently  elevates  the 
voice  and  the  eyes,  and  lays  the  right  hand  upon  the  heart. 
Admiration  joins  with  these  an  air  of  astonishment  and 
respect  Veneratian  is  more  grave  and  serious,  with  less 
surprise.  Shame  changes  the  countenance  and  declii^s 
the  head ;  the  speaker  falters  in  his  utterance,  or  is  silent. 
Remorse,  or  a  painful  sense  of  guilty  is  further  expressed 
by  the  right  hand  striking  the  breast,  the  eyes  weeping,  the 
body  trembling ;  and  -in  true  penitence  the  eyes  are  some- 
times raised  with  humble  hope.  Fear  opens  wide  the  eyes 
and  mouth,  gives  to  the  countenance  an  air  of  wildness, 
covers  it  with  paleness,  projects  the  hands,  draws  back  the 
trembling  body  ;  the  voice  is  weak ;  the  sentences  short,  c(Mi- 
fused,  incoherent.  Pity,  which  is  a  mixture  of  love  and 
grief,  looks  down  upon  distress  with  lifted  hands  and 
tender  eyes;  the  accent  is  plaintive,  often  accompanied 
with  tears.  Grief,  if  sudden  and  violent,  expresses  itself 
by  beating  the  breast^  weepings  and  other  attitudes  ap- 
proaching to  distraction.  Courage  opens  the  countenance, 
gives  the  whole  form  an  erect  and  graceful  air ;  the  voice 
is  ilrm,  even,  and  articulate.  Anger  expresses  itself  with 
rapidity,  harshness^    noise^  and  a  threatening    attitude. 
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Aversion  or  hatred  draws  back  the  body,  tarns  the  face  on 
one  side,  as  from  the  object,  and  throws  out  the  hands  on 
the  opposite  side.  Commendation  is  expressed  by  an  open, 
pleasant,  and  respectful  countenance,  a  mild  tone  of  voice, 
and  the  arms  gently  extended  as  towards  the  person  we 
approve.  Reproof  ^\kis  on  a  stern  countenance  and  a  so- 
lemn voice,  sometimes  with  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and 
affection.  Invitation  has  a  moderate  degree  of  the  expres- 
sion of  love  and  respect,  with  the  hand  beckoning  the  person 
toward  us.  Soliciting  or  requesting  adds  humility  and 
reverence.  Dismissing  with  approbation  is  done  with  a 
kind  aspect  and  tone  of  voice,  the  right  hand  open,  and 
gently  waved  towards  the  person. — Essay  on  Public  Speak- 
ing,    Longman.     1761. 

Thus  you  see  that  a  graceful  manner,  as  it  respects  deli- 
Very,  comprises  a  due  attention  to  accent,  emphasis,  and 
rests  or  pauses ;  the  general  government  of  tone,  modula- 
tion, and  cadence  ;  and,  lastly,  the  appropriate  expression 
of  the  affections  or  passions.^  Surely  the  preacher  that  can 
manage  all  these  well,  may  not  be  despised  as  a  novice  in 
the  pulpit. 

To  secure  this  end  permit  me  to  subjoin  the  following 
observations : — 

The  manner  laid  down  has  a  general  command  upon  the 
whole  of  your  public  duty.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
inquire  whether  the  expectation  of  the  religious  public, 
with  regard  to  this  subject,  be  reasonable  or  not,  you  will 
fulfil  it  in  the  best  way  you  can. 

In  adopting  from  the  foregoing  hints  any  method  of  ex- 
pressing the  sentiments  of  your  mind  by  action  or  gesture, 
you  must,  of  course,  be  regulated  according  to  times  and 
circumstances.    These  things  are  not  to  be  strained  alike 

*  Our  natartl  passions  must  be  sanctified  to  God's  service,  or  we 
never  can  be  sanctified  in  our  whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body; 
1  Thess.  V.  23. 
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on  every  service^  but  in  some  more,  in  others  less.  Lan- 
guage and  manner  are,  on  all  occasions,  to  be  suitable  to 
each  other.  It  is  not  fit  that  every  topic  should  receive 
the  highest  embellishment.  On  every  occasion  there  is 
always  one  manner  more  suitable  than  any  other. 

"  Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appears  more  decent  as  more  suitable. 
Inferior  thoughts  in  high-wrought  modes  expressed 
Are  like  a  clown  in  regal  purple  dressed  ; 
For  different  modes  with  different  subjects  sort. 
As  several  garbs  with  country,  town,  or  court." 

In  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  accentuation^ 
emphasis,  tone^  modulation,  &c.,  are  certainly  to  be  re- 
garded, yet  in  a  temperate  manner  only.  Action  with  the 
hands^  so  suitable  for  oratory,  must  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures be  dispensed  with,  except;  gently  laying  the  hand  on 
the  book  to  give  a  little  increased  effect  to  an  emphasis. 
The  animated  passions  cannot  be  admitted  in  this  kijid  of 
reading ;  but  there  should  be  a  feeling  of  reverence  and 
veneration  engaged  in  the  exeiicise,  because  the  subject  is 
the  word  of  God ;  and  this  respectful  feeling  will  give  a 
suitable  seriousness  to  the  countenance.  To  acquire  a 
suitable  manner,  as  to  this  article,  you  must  attend  the 
reading  of  the  best  living  examples ;  for  no  written  advices 
will  be  of  much  avail. 

The  last  observations^  in  regard  to  reading,  apply  very 
closely  also  to  your  public  prayers.  Here  a  chastised  state 
of  mind  will  forbid  all  ornaments  of  elocution ;  instead  of 
which  there  should  be  the  simple  expression  of  a  most  fer- 
vent spirit,  even  a  fervency  that  burns^  and  that  will^  as  a 
means,  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  are  waiting  upon 
God  with  you.  Your  expression  should  evidently  proceed 
from  your  very  heart ;  and  as  to  language,  none  is  so  pure 
and  acceptable  to  real  Christians  as  that  which  is  drawn 
from  the  word  of  God,  as  Bishop  Horsley  observes.  No 
book  that  I  know  of  is  so  replete  with  suitable  examples 
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as  Smith's  System  of  Prayer ;  yet  perhaps  in  this  work  the 
author  labours  too  hard  upon  the  pointy  and  there  is  fre- 
quently an  awkwardness  of  manner  introduced  by  that 
excess  of  labour.  I  am  of  opinion  that  real  piety^  breathed 
in  pure  English  style,  neatly  intermixed  with  Scripture 
language,  is  the  most  proper  course ;  and  be  assured  that 
the  true  spirit  of  prayer  can  never  be  brought  to  your  aid 
in  public  unless  it  be  cherished  in  secret  communion  with 
God.  Here  lies  the  great  secret.  God  will  not  honour 
us  in  public  if  we  do  not  honour  him  in  private.  It  is 
in  the  closet  that  all  our  holy  unction  is  obtained,  even 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry ; .  and  it  is  h^re,  like- 
wise, that  the  true  manner  of  our  public  services  is  to 
be  acquired. 
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LECTURE  XX. 
TOPIC  XVI. 

COMPARE  WORDS  AND   ACTIONS  WITH  SIMILAR  WORDS 
AND  ACTIONS. 

The  Evangelist  speaks  (Acts  i.  1)  of ''  the  things  that 
Jesus  began  to  do  and  to  teach."  Now  in  Acts  vii.  22,  he 
says  the  same  of  Moses :  '^  He  was  mighty  in  words  and 
deeds.''  Here  you  may  observe  that  these  two  things 
joined  together — doing  and  teaching — are  distinguishing 
characters  of  a  true  prophet^  who  never  separates  doctrine 
from  practice.  You  may  then  makie  an  edifying  com- 
parison between  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ.  ^  Both  did  and 
taught ;  but  there  was  a  very  great  difference  between  the 
teaching  of  the  one  and  the  other.  One  taught  justice, 
the  other  mercy.  One  abased,  the  other  exalted.  One 
terrijied,  the  other  comforted.  There  was  also  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  deeds  of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 
Most  of  the  miracles  of  Moses  were  miracles  of  destruction: 
insects,  frogs^  hail,  and  other  of  the  same  kind,  with  which 
he  chastised  the  Egyptians.  But  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  always  miracles  of  benevolence:  raising  the 
dead,  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  &c. 

Robinson,  under  this  article,  quotes  from  Bishop  San- 
derson, who  compares  the  thoughts  of  God  with  those  of 
men,  Prov.  xix.  21 :  *'  There  are  many  devices  in  a  man's 
heart;  nevertheless,  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall 
stand." 
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I.  They  differ  in  their  nature.  Ours  are  demoes— fancies ; 
God's  are  comnseU — ivise,  deliberate  determinatums. 

II.  They  differ  in  number.  Our  devices  hare  multi- 
plicity and  variety,  they  are  many  ;  God's  counsel  is  one 
uniform  consistent  plan. 

III.  They  differ  in  their  manner  of  existing.  Our  de- 
vices are  in  our  hearts — ^in  intention  only ;  God's  counsels 
stand — produce  the  intended  efifect."* 

We  further  observe  that  this  Topic  is  not  only  very  ex* 
tensively  available  in  every  kind  of  discourse,  but  has  also 
this  further  advantage,  that  it  is  of  a  very  popular  cha- 
racter. Judiciously  employed,  whether  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, or  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  and  establishing 
any  truth,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  instruct  the  most  illiterate 
of  our  hearers,  who  may  be  unable  to  follow  a  connected 
chain  of  kbstract  argument,  and  will  at  the  same  time  com- 
mend itself  to  the  more  enlightened.  The  most  important 
and  interesting  subjects  which  demand  the  preacher's  atten- 
tion are  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  under  a  great  variety 
of  aspects,  expressed  in  different  forms  of  speech,  and  men- 
tioned in  different  connexions.  In  one  passage  a  fact  or 
doctrine  is  referred  to  incidentally,  in  others  it  is  more 
largely  narrated  or  discussed*  In  one  place  a  sentiment  is 
expressed  in  language  highly  figurative,  in  others  it  is 
stated  in  simple  and  explicit  terms :  at  one  time  it  is  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  an  exhortation  or  a  command,  at 
another  it  is  the  subject  of  a  divine  promise,  &c.  It  is 
therefore  necessary,  in  such  cases,  to  compare  the  lan- 
guage of  any  particular  text  with  similar  statements  in 
other  parts  of  die  inspired  volume,  if  we  intend  to  con- 
vey a  just  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  to  our 
hearers. 

If  we  are  discoursing  on  the  expressions  or  &e  example 

•  We  shall  in  a  future  Lecture  gire  a  more  ample  account  of  this 
excellent  ditcourse* 
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of  good  men,  we  may  bring  before  our  hearers  such  similar 
expressions  or  actions  as  are  calculated  to  show  the  uniform 
operation  of  the  truth  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  embrace  it ; 
the  different  degrees  of  excellence  or  infirmity  exemplified 
in  different  individuals ;  the  similarity  discoverable  between 
the  conduct  of  the  hypocrite  and  the  sincere  disciple^  and 
the  principles  on  which  they  differ,  &c.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  words  or  actions  of  wicked  men  come  under  our 
notice,  as  the  subject  of  animadversion,  we  may  compare 
them  with  similar  statements  in  the  Scriptures,  with  a  view 
to  lead  the  minds  of  our  hearers  to  reflect  on  that  total  de- 
pravity in  which  all  by  nature  participate ;  to  show  the 
insinuating  influence  and  rapid  progress  of  evil  principles  ; 
to  point  out  the  bitter  consequences  of  rebellion  against 
God,  which  may  be  more  evident  from  some  statements 
with  which  your  text  may  be  properly  compared,  than  from 
the  text  itself,  &c. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  supply  examples  from  Scrip- 
tnre  illustrative  of  all  the  foregoing  remarks ;  but  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  two  or  three  cases  in  which  the  Topic 
may  be  employed.  Suppose  you  were  preaching  on  the 
conversion  of  the  Philippian  jailer :  you  may  remark  that 
the  jailer  was  most  probably  a  man  of  a  ferocious  and  cruel 
disposition.  When  Paul  and  Silas  were  committed  to  his 
custody,  with  a  charge  to  keep  them  safely,  he  appears  to 
have  been  devoid  of  any  feeling  of  common  humanity. 
Without  paying  any  attention  whatever  to  their  bleeding 
wounds,  he  thrust  them  into  the  inner  prison,  and  made 
their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks.  But  when  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  gospel  had  reached  his  heart,  the  lion  was  changed  into  a 
lamb.  Then  his  bosom  was  no  longer  a  strang^er  to  tender- 
ness. See  Acts  xvi.  24,  33.  The  jailer's  conduct  may  be 
advantageously  compared  with  that  of  Zaccheus  the  pub- 
lican. There  were  many  points  of  difference  in  their  cha- 
racters ;  but  the  comparison  lies  in  this^  that  in  both  cases 
we  see  the  ruling,  the  predominant  evil  of  the  heart,  sub- 
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dued  by  the  power  of  the  gospel.  Injustice  and  oppression 
were  the  characteristic  features  of  the  pablicans  generally ; 
and  Zaccheos,  who  was  chief  among  them,  had  perhaps  be- 
come too  rich  through  extortion,  and  was  known  to  the 
Jews  as  a  man  who  was  emphatically  a  sinner.  But  when 
he  was  made  acquainted  with  those  things  which  belonged 
to  his  peace,  his  heart  was  no  longer  set  on  riches,  and  he 
not  oidy  came  forward  to  restore  fourfold  to  those  whom  h^ 
had  wronged  by  false  accusation,  but  the  half  of  all  that 
he  possessed  was  also  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  &€. 

Again :  suppose  the  character  of  Martha,  the  sister  of 
Lazarus,  to  be  the  subject  of  discourse,  you  would  naturally 
compare  her  conduct  with  that  of  Mary,  and  show  the 
superiority  of  the  latter.  Both  the  sisters  were  strongly 
attached  to  Christ ;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  "  Jesus 
loved  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus."  But  there 
was  a  great  difference  in  the  degree  of  their  attachment  to 
him,  and  in  the  maimer  in  which  it  was  manifested. 
Martha  was  anxious  to  show  her  sense  of  gratitude 
and  respect  by  the  entertainment  which  she  prepared: 
Mary  seems  to  have  forgotten  every  thing  else  through 
the  interest  which  she  felt  in  the  instructions  of  her 
Lord,  &c. 

In  the  illustration  which  Claude  has  given  us  of  this 
Topic,  he  institutes  a  comparison  between  Christ  and 
Moses,  in  order  to  show  that  while  there  was  some  resem- 
blance, both  being  mighty  in  miracles  and  in  doctrine, 
there  was  a  very  great  superiority  in  the  doing  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ. 

The  Topic  is  not,  however,  to  be  restricted  to  Scripture 
characters,  but  may  be  extended  to  every  thing  which  is 
calculated  to  elucidate  our  subject  in  a  way  of  comparison ; 
and  I  shall  here  introduce  an  example  from  Walker,  in 
which  he  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  gospel  ministry  gene- 
rally, by  comparing  it  with  the  primitive  ministry.  His 
text  is  1  Cor.  iv.  1,2:  "  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us  as  of 

VOL.   II.  H 
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the  minisierf  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God/'  &c. ;  and  he  proposes, 

I.  To  explain  the  account  given  us  in  the  text  of  the  n^ 
tore  of  oar  office^  as  ministers  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  Ciod. 

II.  To  point  oat  the  corresponding  oUigatioBS  incum- 
bent on  Christians  with  regard  to  those  intrusted  with  thi» 
ministry. 

Under  the  hnn&r  head  of  discourse  he  observes. 
In  order  to  have  clear  apprehensions  of  this  subject  it 
will  be  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  origin  of  the  office, 
and  see  wherein  it  differed  at  its  first  appointment  firom  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  exists  at  present  I  commence 
by  observing  that  the  ministry  of  the  word  is,  in  all  essen* 
tial  points,  the  same,  ever  since  it  was  curdained  as  an  em- 
ployment At  die  same  time  it  is  plain  that  several 
circumstances  attending  it  are  considerably  varied.  The 
ordinary  call  to  the  office  which  now  takes  place  is  very 
different  from  the  miraculous  mission  by  which  men  were 
consecrated  to  it  in  former  times.  Their  vocation  was 
more  immediate,  more  striking,  and  attended  with  more 
ample  powers  as  well  as  more  splendid  effects.  From  their 
immediate  inspiration,  an  authority  was  derived  to  their 
words  to  which  none  of  us  can  justly  pretend.  They  pro- 
mised, and  the  blessings  of  time  and  eternity  were  conveyed 
with  their  words;  they  threatened,  and  vengeance  from 
heaven  followed  without  delay.  The  apostles  enjoyed  from 
their  Divine  Master  the  communication  of  his  own  powers 
over  nature,  which  they  exercised  even  to  a  greater  degree 
than  Jesus  himself  chose  to  do. 

All  these  extraordinary  powers  have  now  ceased.  The 
pastors  of  the  Christian  church  are  now  men  in  all  respects 
like  yourselves,  to  whom  God  has  conveyed,  by  the  hands 
of  other  men,  authority  to  preach  the  word.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  original  proposition  stands  true,  namely,  that  the 
office  is,  in  all  essential  points,  the  same  as  exercised  botih 
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by  them  and  us ;  for  it  is  easy  to  conceire  that  the  superior 
prerogatives  which  have  been  mentioned  vary  some  circom^ 
stances  in  the  ministry  ovij,  bat  do  not  in  any  de^ee 
alter  its  nature.  The  essence  of  the  offiee,  the  foundations 
of  pastoral  authority^  remain  unimpaired.  His  promise  is 
uni^^able:  '^Behold,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world."^  From  his  holy  hill>  where  he  sits  as 
King  of  Zion,  he  provides  for  the  pai^tuity  of  his  church, 
and  he  does  now  give  pastors  and  teachers,  if  not  apostles 
and  prophets^  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying 
of  &e  body  of  Christ. 

This  at  the  present  time  is  the  state  of  the  ministry 
amoDgst  us ;  so  that  if  the  doctrines  we  set  fbrtii  are  agree^ 
able  to  the  Scriptures,  if  the  morality  we  enforce  is  a  con- 
i^nsation  becoming  the  gospel,  we  are  in  ;all  respects  to 
be  accounted  of  as  ^^  tiie  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  (rod^"  according  to  the  words  of  the 
text;  that  is,  we  shall  be  worthy  of  these  appellations  if  we 
be  found  faithful. —  Waikery  vol.  iv. 

One  more  view  of  comparison  in  reference  to  the  mi- 
nistry may  not  be  unacceptable.  Take  1  Pet.  iv.  11 :  **  If 
any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God." 

*  It  has  been  observed  that  the  H0I7  SjMrit  uses  three  expressions 
to  show  the  perpetuitj  of  this  promise :  1.  Awt,  answering  to  the 
Hebrew  word  ch'^y,  which  imports  a  continuance  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  2.  SuvTf  Xffia  f«tff  rrte  ffwrtKttaf  rou  atwvog.  As  the  first  expression 
is  simply  affinnative,  the  second  is  something  like  a  denial  of  the 
contrary — the  denial  of  a  termination  before  the  world's  end.  3. 
TltLffoif  rag  Tfifiipaff  all  days  and  successions  of  times ;  for  it  is  not  ft90 
vfAwit  nftipag  vfxwv, "  with  you  all  your  days,"  which  might  soon  be  ended ; 
but  it  is  voLffac  rag  ri/uLipm;,  **  all  days  till  days  are  no  more."  From 
which  phrases  it  is  evident  that  as  a  gospel  ministry  is  to  be  perpe- 
tuated till  days  are  done,  so  the  divine  presence  will  be  commensurate 
therewith.  It  would  betray  too  narrow  an  interpretation  of  this  text, 
as  to  Christ's  being  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  say  that  he 
is  no  longer  with  them  than  they  live  in  the  world.  It  would  yet  be 
more  absurd  to  say  that  their  personal  ministry  was  coeval  with  the 
WQiid  :  wherefore  the  inference  is  obvious,  that  as  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  was  the  substance  of  their  commission  to  all  the  world,  so 
while  the  world  stands  there  should  be  preachers  thereof,  and  Christ's 
presence  with  them. — P&tU's  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  p.  49. 
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Now  here  is  a  presumptioii  that  some  do  not  speak  ac- 
cording to  *'  the  oracles  of  God."    And  here  is  the  com- 
parison.    Paul,  James,  Peter,  Jade,  and  John  animadvert, 
in  very  severe  terms,  upon  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
such  men.    These  bold  and  presumptaoos  men  dare  to  pass 
their  vile  notions  for  the  oracles  of  Ood.    These  notions 
are  forgeries :  their  early  fathers  were  the  false  prophets 
with'whom  such  men  as  Elijah,  and  particularly  Jeremiah, 
had  to  contend.     They  are  not  to  be  known  by  their  g^- 
ments,  nor  by  their  canting  expressions,  nor  by  their  bold 
assumptions,  but  by  the  infallible  rule  of  our  Saviour : 
"By  tiieir  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."    These  fruits  are 
various,  and  their  wiles  many.     Immorality  :  **  Professing 
to  know  Ood,  in  works  they  deny  him."     Or  they  "  separate 
themselves ;"  this  is  a  mark  of  easy  discernment.    They 
wish  their  people  to  become  a  selfish  people,  and  their 
unity  is  not  the  unity  of  the  gospel.    True  gospel  unity  is 
not  a  party  spirit,  but  a  universal  spirit ;  it  aims  at  uniting 
all  mankind.     Or  these  false  teachers  separate  doctrine  and 
practice,  the  means  from  the  end,  one  part  of  God's  word 
from  other  parts,  placing  one  set  of  texts  in  array  against 
another ;  or  they  are  destitute  of  Christian  charity,  meek- 
ness, love,  and  forbearance,   or  impatient  of  all  control 
and  every  degree  of  authority,  though  ever  so  slight  and 
ever  so  scriptural.     Others  are  deniers  of  Christ's  proper 
divinity,  of  free  grace,  and  justification  by  faith ;  or  of 
Christ's  perpetual  ordinances,  or  introducers  of  ordinances 
and  sacraments  which  Christ  never  ordained.     They  are 
cavillers  and  disputers,  mixers  of  Christianity  and  philo- 
sophy ;  "  from  such  turn  away :"  for  one  is  weary  of  nam- 
ing more  of  their  absurdities.     But,  in  favour  of  some 
amongst  the  private  hearers  of  such  mischievous  leaders, 
we  must  make  a  difference.    They  are  the  led  of  such 
leaders   as  I  have  named  ;   the  deceived,  not  deceivers. 
'*  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his." 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  true  ministers  '^  speak  ac- 
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cording  to  the  oracles  of  God''  as  to  all  main  and  essential 
subjects,  and  in  genera],  though  they  may  differ  in  par- 
ticular articles,  yet  they  "  hold  the  Head."  The  word  of 
God  is  their  rule,  the  foundation  of  their  doctrines;  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  their  instructor.  Instead  of  being  proud 
and  self-willed,  they  allow  themselves  to  be  led,  knowing 
their  own  ignorance,  weakness,  and  insufficiency ;  instead 
of  following  their  own  fancies,  they  think  and  *'  speak 
according  to  the  oracles  of  Ciod." 

llie  word  here  called  oracles  (from  an  Old  Testament 
usage)  is  the  rule.  These  oracles  are  known  to  be  divine 
from  their  perfect  conformity  to  the  divine  nature^ — that 
notion  of  the  divine  nature  which,  even  without  Scripture, 
evidently  pertains  to  him,  though  seen  more  clearly  in 
Scripture  light. 

1.  Is  God  a  spirit?  His  word  (law  and  gospel),  with 
all  its  important  contents,  is  of  a  spiritual  nature  :  *'  The 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are 
life :"  John  vi.  63.  *^  The  law  is  spiritual :"  Rom.  yii. 
14,  and  viii.  2. 

2.  Is  our  blessed  Redeemer  "  the  Lord  God  omnipo- 
tent ?"  His  gospel  is  ^*  the  power  of  God  to  salvation  :^ 
Rom.  i.  16. 

3.  Is  God  all-sufficient  ?  So  are  ''  the  holy  Scriptures 
able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation :"  2  Tim.  iii.  15 — 17. 

4.  Is  he  a  king  to  exercise  kingly  power  ?  The  word 
is  his  bow  by  which  he  subdues  the  people  under  him : 
Ps.  xix.  7 ;  Hab.  iii.  9 ;  Eph.  vi.  17;  Heb.  iv.  12 ;  2  Cor. 
X.  4,  5. 

5.  Is  he  a  judge  ?  He  will  judge  every  man  according  to 
Christ's  gospel :  Rom.  ii.  16. 

6.  Is  Christ  the^  true  God  and  eternal  life  ?  His  word  is 
the  word  of  truth :  John  i.  17.  The  words  of  eternal  life  : 
John  vi  68. 

7.  Is  he  faithful  ?  His  word  is  the  faithful  word :  Ps. 
cxix.  138. 
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8.  Is  God  just?  His  word  is  the  word  of  righteousness  : 
Heb.  vi.  13. 

9.  Is  he  God  oar  Savioar  ?  His  gospel  is  the  word  of 
our  salvation  :  Acts  xiii.  26. 

10.  Is  he  anchangeable  ?  The  gospel  is  the  everlastiiig 
gospel :  Mark  xiii.  31  j  Rev.  xiv.  6. 

11.  Is  .he  all-wise?  In  his  word  ''he  has  abounded 
towards  us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence  :  Eph.  i.  8. 

12.  Is  he  a  sovereign  ruler  ?  His  word  is  his  will :  Matt, 
vii.  21 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  15. 

13.  Is  he  full  of  grace  ?  The  gospel  is  the  word  of  his 
grace  :  Acts  xx.  24,  32. 

14«  Is  he  essentially  good  ?  His  word  is  good :  Rom. 
vii.  12. 

15.  Is  he  holy  ?    His  word  is  pure :  Ps.  cxix.  140. 

16*  Is  he  wonderful?  His  testimonies  are  wonderful:  Ps. 
cxix.  129. 

17.  Is  Christ  precious  ?  His  promises  are  so :  2  Pet.  i.  4. 

18.  Is  he  unsearchable?  His  gospel  is  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ :  Eph.  iii.  8.* 

Now  here  is  a  conformity  between  the  character  of  God 
and  of  Christ  and  the  holy  oracles ;  and,  as  there  is  a  perfect 
conformity  between  the  character  of  God  and  the  excellency 
of  his  word,  so  there  must  be  a  like  conformity  between  this 
divine  word  and  the  matter  of  our  preaching.  As  Moses  had 
very  strict  orders  respecting  the  tabemacle^ — he  was  to 
*'  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  showed  him  in 
the  mount'* — so  preachers  are  to  preach  exactly  according 
to  truth.  To  this  end  their  preaching  must  be  pure  and 
entire :  pure  in  the  matter,  entire  as  to  the  substance.  In 
all  kinds  of  doctrinal,  practical,  and  evangelical  subjects, 
they  must  conform  to  the  word,  the  whole  word,  and  no- 
thing but  the  word ;  and  if  you  look  over  the  various  com- 
plaints of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  concerning  those  that 
have  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  word  of  God,  g<nng 
♦  Eades*s  View,  part  2,  chap.  vi. 
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through  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  with  this  par* 
ticiilar  view,  yon  will  obtain  great  light  upon  the  subject 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  examine  the  whole  Scriptures 
for  ourselves,  to  see  what  is  exhibited  for  truth,  and  in 
what  light  and  on  what  occasions  they  were  respectively 
written,  and  the  objects  to  which  they  were  evidently  de- 
signed to  lead,  Sec,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  preach 
^'  according  to  the  oracles  of  God."  And  if  this  be  done 
carefully  and  diligently,  with  much  prayer  to  God,  you 
will  be  able  to  preach  the  divine  oracles  without  much  as- 
sistance from  tbe  theories  of  men,  even  of  the  best  of  men, 
and  with  the  very  least  liability  of  error. 

Amoi^  the  subjects  winch  will  come  under  your  notice 
in  relation  to  this  Topic,  you  will  sometimes  be  called  upon 
to  compare  the  threatewmgs  of  God  with  their  fulfilment. 
In  many  instances  recorded  in  Scripture  the  agreement  is 
awfully  minute :  as  the  destruction  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  &c.  Here  the  comparison 
is  perfectly  easy ;  but  in  many  instances  threatenings  have 
been  suspended  or  reversed,  and  these  present  a  difficulty 
which  requires  much  of  caution  and  of  wisdom.  We  must 
^either  admit  that  such  threatenings  were  not  intended  to  be 
taken  absolutely  and  unconditionally,  though  no  conditions 
are  expressed ;  or  that  our  ordinary  ideas  of  the  divine  un- 
changeableness  are  incorrect,  though  apparently  justified 
by  tbe  stroi^est  expressions  of  Scripture,  and  agreeing 
with  the  clearest  deductions  of  reason. 

The  awful  threatenings  of  .absolute  reprobation  in  re- 
gard to  their  temporal  state,  have  been  fulfilled  in  many 
recorded  instances  where  the  parties  have  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  iniquities,  as  the  Sodomites,  the  Canaan- 
ites,  &c. ;  subjects  in  whom  the  light  of  nature  and  of  con- 
science  had  ceased  to  operate,  who  had  ''given  them- 
selves over  to  work  all  kinds  of  iniquity  with  greediness." 
These  characters  brought  themselves  into  this  state :  they 
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pasted  their  day  of  trial  without  any  improvement^  and 
therefore  ''judgment  came  npon  them  to  the  uttermost," 
and  the  only  end  remaining  was  that  they  might  become 
examples  of  ^*  the  righteous  judgment  of  Crod."  In  some 
of  these  instances  special  warnings  were  given.  **  Noah 
was  a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  the  antediluvians,  but 
without  effect :"  in  other  instances  we  do  not  know  that 
any  special  communication  was  made.  The  Sodomites  had 
it  not ;  and  this  did  give  a  relief  to  their  character^  for  our 
Lord  intimates  that,  if  they  had  received  such  communi- 
cations, they  would  or  they  might  have  repented ;  but  they 
sinned  against  the  light  of  nature  and  the  holy  example  of 
Lot,  and  they  perbhed  without  warning  in  any  special 
form,  to  which  they  had  no  claim  on  the  ground  of  justice. 
In  other  instances  Jehovah,  as  supreme  governor  of  the 
world,  has  passed  threatenings  on  nations  which  had  not 
^ir  effect  for  a  long  season ;  these  threatenings  were  not 
communicated  to  the  wicked  nations  themselves,  but  men- 
tioned as  private  communications  to  his  servants  the  pro- 
phets ;  for  usually  ^^  the  Lord  did  nothing  but  he  revealed 
his  secret  to  the  prophets,"  Amos  iii.  7:  which  was 
remarkably  fulfilled  in  the  intimation  made  to  Abram  re- 
specting Sodom ;  and  in  the  Revelations  it  is  said  to  John, 
*^  Gome,  and  I  will  show  you  the  judgment  of  the  great 
whore."  Yet  the  grace  of  regular  warnings  seems  not  to 
have  been  given  for  reasons  above  assigned.  In  these  and 
similar  cases  the  threatenings  and  their  accomplishments 
were  written  **  within  and  without;"  in  the  mind  of  God, 
and  by  outward  intimations  to  the  prophets.  There  seem 
also  to  be  many  threatenings  against  the  Lord's  people  if 
they  depart  from  their  steadfai^ess,  or  alter  their  course 
from  good  to  bad;  as  Rom.  viii.  13,  ''  If  ye  live  after  the 
flesh  ye  shall  die;"  even  here  there  must  be  a  saving 
clause  for  returning  backsliders,  and  such  a  sentence  may 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  bring  the  backslider  to  a  sense  of 
his  guilt  and  danger;  upon  this  Mn  Caryl  says,  ''They 
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who  are  above  all  curses  may  be  threatened  with  a  cnrse^ 
and  they  who  shall  certainly  be  preserved  from  doing  that 
which  inevitably  brings  the  curse  may  be  told  of  a  curse  in 
case  they  should  do  it.*'* 

Having  premised  these  remarks  I  now  proceed  to  ob^ 
serve  that>  apart  from  such  instances,  whenever  God  has 
condescended  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  his  sinning 
creatures  by  sending  a  message  to  ihem,  though  conveyed 
in  the  form  of  a  threatening,  it  is  a  certain  indication  that 
they  were  not  absolutely  reprobated.  I  submit  that  if  any 
of  the  antediluvians  had  repented,  by  the  preaching  of 
Noah,  a  place  of  refuge  would  have  been  provided  for 
them:  and  that  wherever  a  denunciation  has  been  con- 
veyed to  a  people,  it  carries,  whether  expressed  or  not,  an 
implied  contingency,  that  if  they  repented  they  might  and 
would  be  saved ;  the  case  of  the  Ninevites,  left  upon  re- 
cord for  an  eternal  truth,  is  exactly  to  the  point.  Now  if 
this  be  correct  the  difficulty  is  surmounted  ;  God's  justice, 
truth,  and  unchangeableness  are  not  compromised  in  the 
least.  God  wills  a  further  day  of  trial  to  his  sinning  crea- 
tures; he  puts  it  upon  this  issue.  Whether  it  be  said 
simply  ^'Ye  shall  perish,"  or  whether  it  be  expressed 
*'  Eoccept  ye  repent  ye  shall  perish,"  it  makes  no  differ* 
ence  at  all.  The  very  circumstance  of  a  communication 
speaks  for  itself;  it  proves  that  *^  the  day  of  grace  is  not 
passed."  therefore  sentences  reversed  are  no  reflection 
upon  the  character  of  Jehovah ;  they  are  in  perfect  agree^ 
ment  with'  all  just  legislation^i  and  fire  not  at  variance  with 
the  divine  prescience, 


*  Upon  this  difficult  subject  I  refer  to  Watson's  Theological  Instil 
tutes  ;  vol.  i.,  p.  4lSi,  42.0  ;  again,  442 — 446 ;  Magee  on  the  Atone- 
ment, Tol.  i.,  p.  136.  I  shall  onlj  quote  Dr.  Jortin,  vol.  i.,  p.  29,  on 
Exodut  xz.  5,  6.  **  When  God  threatens,  he  threatens  what  he  may  do, 
not  what  he  must  do  :  though  he  he  obliged  bj  hia  perfections  to  do 
nothing  unjust,  he  is  not  obliged  to  do  everj  thing  Aat  may  possibly 
be  done." 
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I  choose  to  put  tbe  qaestion  upon  this  represetitation 
rather  than  upon  what  has  been  asserted,  <'  That  God  changt9 
not,  but  he  wills  a  change,'*  which  I  confess  I  cannot  un- 
derstand. This  must  still  be  a  willing  and  a  counter  will- 
ing ;  but  upon  my  humble  suggestions  you  haye  only  to 
admit  the  implied  accompaniment  to  the  threatening,  and 
this  knotty  point  is  untied. 

I  submit  that  a  righteous,  intelligent,  and  good  governs, 
will  rule  his  creatures  in  this  manner.  He  will  presenre  in 
his  determinations  a  view  to  man  as  an  accountable  crea- 
ture, as  a  rational  probationary,  to  be  influenced  by  hope  ' 
and  fear  to  choose  the  wisest  course;  otherwise  we  had 
better  at  once  return  to  the  notion  of  the  Stoics,  *'  that  all 
things  are  governed  by  a  certain  and  inevitable  neces- 
sity." 

I  further  beg  leave  to  say,  lest  I  should  be  supposed 
to  give  up  a  doctrine  which  I  firmly  believe,  that  God 
has  in  some  instances  given  no  special  warnings,  but 
has  in  others  given  such  warnings,  wherein  much  sove- 
reignity is  seen ;  so  God  can  exercise  a  farther  act  of  grace 
towards  his  sinning  creatures ;  he  can  secretly  and  spe- 
cially give,  incline,  and  dispose  some  of  them,  not  only 
to  repentance,  but  to  faith  in  his  mercy :  and  it  is  hence 
that  the  Ninevites  expressed  such  faiHi  as  a  peradventure : 
''  Who  can  tell  if  God  will  turn  and  repent,  and  turn  away 
from  his  fierce  anger,  that  we  perish  not  V  Jonah  iii.  2, 
And  as  he  inclined  the  idolatrous  Lydia,  by  "  opening 
her  heart,''  sometimes  he  saves  a  "  brand  from  tie  burn- 
ing" and  the  chief  of  sinners,  and  this  without  destroying 
man's  free  agency,  or  tarnishing  his  adorable  perfections, 
which  he  exercises  with  a  sovereign  hand. 

But  to  return  to  the  comparison,  or  the  comparing  of 
God's  threatenings  with  their  fulfilments :  you  have  here  a 
view  how  to  make  use  of  this  Topic  in  preaching  to  sinners. 
I    have  said  that  wherever  God  sends  a  message  to  a 
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people  by  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  the  gospel  in  his 
hand  as  his  warrant,  it  is  always  to  be  presumed  that  the 
people  are  not  reprobated ;  if  they  were,  an  overruling 
providence  would  withhold  this  gospel ;  you  may  therefore 
excite  fears  and  hopes ;  yon  may  adduce  instances  of  sun- 
dry iiireatenings  against  sinners,  and  compare  them  with 
sundry  fulfilments,  as  the  apostles  Peter  and  Jnde  did,  and 
especially  as  Paul  did  in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  you  may  say  with  all 
boldness^  "  How  shall  you  escape  if  you  neglect  so  great 
salvation,  &c.'^  This  comparison  of  things  is  well  adapted 
to  awaken  ''the  dead  in  sin :"  your  instances  are  of 
the  most  unexceptionable  character,  your  position  is  firm, 
and  your  inference  cannot  be  denied;  nay,  you  may 
say  that  ancient  refusals  of  mercy  were  not  attended 
with  the  same  aggravated  guilt  which  is  connected  with 
Ae  rejection  of  mercy  under  the  clear  discoveries  of  the 
gospeli  which  at  its  beginning  was  spoken  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  himself  with  the  most  wonderful  display  of  miracles, 
and  which  is  evidenced  to  this  day  to  us  by  those  who 
wrote  the  gospel  history.  Here,  I  say,  keep  close  and  faith- 
Mly  to  the  comparison,  and  suffer  them  not  to  escape  the 
consequence  of  that  comparison. 

The  same  course  must  be  taken  in  respect  to  any  that 
may  have  declined  from  the  gospel ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
true  point  of  St.  PauPs  argument  above  quote|l.  The  Is- 
raelites were  lost,  or  many  of  them,  by  the  spirit  of  apos- 
tasy; for  in  their  hearts  they  "  turned  back  to  Egypt  :*' 
their  unbelief  was  predominant  over  all  kinds  of  miracles 
and  authorities.  But  the  more  agreeable  part  of  your  duty 
remains ;  that  is^  to  say  with  Paul  in  another  place,  and 
which  is  quoted  from  prophecy  and  applied  to  the  gospel 
dispensation,  **  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time  ;  behold, 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation  :"  you  may  announce  that  even 
now,  bad  as  their  case  is,  they  are  not  as  yet  reprobated ; 
that  it  is  yet  *'  the  day  of  salvation.''     And  here  you  may 
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enter  into  another  comparison  of  facts.  As  the  Hebrew 
Christians  in  St,  Paal*s  time  "  did  actually  by  believing^ 
enter  into  rest" — ^the  earnest  of  heaven  felt  in  their  hearts 
— so  you  may  assure  sinners  that  on  their  believing  the 
testimony  of  the  gospel  they  shall  even  now  enjoy  that 
justifying  grace  which  brings  peace  with  it ;  thus  you  ex- 
cite and  operate  both  upon  fear  and  hope. 

Another  subject  of  some  importance  suggested  by  our 
Topic  is  that  of  comparing  the  commands  of  Scripture  witk 
its  promises.  This  will  often  furnish  much  that  is  instruc- 
tive and  edifying,  and  is  necessary  in  order  to  solve  as  far 
as  possible  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  commands  being 
given  to  subjects  unable  to  perform  the  things  enjoined  ^ 
and  to  calm  the  disquietudes  of  those  who  feel  their  own 
insufficiency  to  ^^  enter  into  peace*'  by  accurate  compli- 
ance with  the  commands^  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  bless- 
ings or  the  promises  annexed  to  them.  On  this  account 
they  are  apt  to  "  write  bitter  things  against  them- 
selves." 

We  undoubtedly  allow  the  torce  of  the  commands ;  and 
the  necessity  of  the  divine  assistance  to  obey  tliem  must  be 
ceded  to  us.  The  commands  stand  upon  the  right  which 
God  has  over  us  as  his  creatures ;  the  promises  stand  upon 
his  purpose  of  grace  :  the  command  is  to  direct ;  the  pro- 
mise is  to  cheer  and  to  console.  Man's  inability,  alas  I 
is  too  evident  to  need  demonstration,  but  if  any  were  ne- 
cessary, it  is  to  be  found  in  the  several  prayers  of  God's 
people  oSertd  up  for  assistance,  which  needed  not  to  have 
been  offered  if  they  had  not  been  conscious  of  inability ; 
this  inability  however,  let  us  remember,  resolves  itself 
wholly  into  the  waywardness  of  the  human  heart,  being 
altogether  of  a  moral  and  not  a  physical  nature.  The  late 
Mr.  Wilks  some  years  ago  considered  this  subject,  and 
drew  up  a  scheme  and  collection  of  commands,  each  ac- 
companied with  a  scriptural  prayer  for  ability  to  obey  it, 
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and  also  with  an  absolate  promise.  The  work  to  which  I 
refer  is  entitled  Scripture  Harmony ;  and  lest  this  little 
production  should  be  lost  through  its  minuteness,  or  ai 
least  may  not  fall  into  tlie  hands  of  the  majority  of  my 
readers^,  I  shall  transcribe  into  these  pages  a  portion  of  it, 
the  value  of  which  every  divinity  student  will  readily  ap- 
preciate. 

'^  Much  has  been  said^  by  many  good  but  mistaken 
people,  concerning  our  ability  to  fulfil  what  they  term  the 
amdUioiu  of  the  New  Covenant.  Much  of  the  preceptive 
part  of  revelation  has  been  referred  to  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  and  the  common  plausible  conclusions  drawn  from 
such  Scriptures  is,  '  that  it  is  inconsistent  in  the  Divine 
Being  to  enjoin  what  we  are  unable  to  perform :'  this  sen- 
timent, as  it  is  flattering  to  human  nature,  has  seduced 
some,  and  frequently  distressed  others.  The  present  de^* 
sign  therefore  is  to  show  the  Scripture  bearings  upon  this 
subject.  Here  in  every  instance  we  have,  1.  A  com- 
mand. 2.  A  supplication  for  aid.  And  3.  A  direct  pro- 
mise of  such  aid. 

£zek.  xviii.  31 :  Make  you  a  new  heart,  &c. 
Ps.  li.  10  :  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God. 
Ezek.  xzxvi.  26  :  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you. 

1  Cor.  V.  7 :  Purge  out  the  old  leaven,  &c, 
Ps.  h*.  7 :  Purge  me  with  hyssop^  &c. 
Isa.  i.  25 :  I  will  purge  away  thy  dross. 

Ezek.  xxxiii.  11 :  Turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  &c. 
Jer.  xxxi.  18 :  Turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned. 
Rom.  xi.  26 :  There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  a  deliverer, 
and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  J^OQh. 

Amos  iv.  12 :  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  &c. 

1  Chron.  xxiz.  18:  Prepare  their  hearts  unto  thee. 

Ps.  X.  17 :  Thou  wilt  prepare  their  heart. 
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£ph.  V.  14 :  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest. 
Ps.  cxix.  25. :  Quicken  tkou  me,  <&c. 
John  y.  25  :  The  dead  shall  hear  my  voice. 

Isa.  Iv.  2  :  Eat  ye  that  which  is  good. 
Ps.  xc.  14 :  Satisfy  us  with  thy  mercy. 
Jer.  xxxi.  14 :  I  will  satisfy  them  with  fatness ;  they  shall 
be  satisfied  with  my  goodness. 

1  Ghron.  xxnii.  9 :  Know  thou  the  God  of  thy  fathers. 
Exod.  xxxiii.  13 :  Show  me  now  thy  ways. 

Jer.  xxxi.  14 :  They  shall  all  know  me. 

Isa.  Iv.  6  :  Seek  ye  the  Lord,  while  he  may  be  found. 
Job  xxiii.  3 :  O  that  1  knew  where  I  might  find  him  I 
Jer.  xxix.  13,  14:  Ye  shall  find  me,  &c. 

Rev.  iii.  18  :  Anoint  thine  eyes,  &c. 

Ps.  cxix.  18  :  Open  thou  mine  eyes,  &c. 

Isa.  xxix.  18  :  The  blind  shall  see  out  of  obscurity,  <&c. 

Job  xxii.  22 :  Receive  the  law  of  his  mouth,  &c. 

Ps.  cxix.  36  :  Incline  mine  heart,  &c. 

Jer.  xxxi.  33  :  I  will  write  my  law  in  their  hearts,  &c. 

Prov.  iv.  23  :  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence. 
Ps.  XXV.  20 :  O  keep  my  soul  and  deliver  me. 
Isa.  xxvii.  3 :  I  the  Lord  do  keep  it,  &c. 

2  Chron.  xx.  20 :  Believe  in  the  Lord  your  God. 
Acts  xvi.  31 :  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Mark  ix.  24 :  Help  thou  mine  unbelief,  &c. 

Zeph.  iii.  12 :  They  shall  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Acts  ii.  40 :  Save  yourselves,  &c. 

Jer.  xvii.  14 :  Save  me,  and  I  shall  be  saved. 

Isa.  xlv.  17  :  Israel  shall  be  saved,  &c. 

Isa.  i.  16 :  Wash  you,  make  you  clean. 

Ps.  li.  2 :  Wash  me  throughly,  &c. 

Ezek.  xxxvi.  25 :  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water,  Sec, 
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Ezek.  xviii.  31 :  Cast  away  all  your  transgressions. 
Hos.  xi?.  2 :  Take  away  all  iniquity. 
Isa.  vi.  7 :  Thine  iniquity  is  taken  away. 

Hag.  i.  5 :  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Consider  your  ways. 

Ps.  cxix.  5 :  O  that  my  ways  were  directed,  &c. 

Ezek.  xxxvi.  31 :  Then  shall  ye  remember  your  evil  ways. 

Isa.  xxvi.  20 :  Come,  my  people^  enter  thou  into  thy  cham- 
bers ;  hide  thyself,  &c. 
Ps.  xvii.  8  ;  Keep  me  as  the  apple  of  thine  eye. 
Job  y.  21 :  Thou  shalt  be  hid  from  the  scourge  of  tongues. 

Matt.  xi.  28 :  Come  unto  me^  all  ye  that  labour. 

Cant.  i.  4 :  Draw  me,  and  we  will  run  after  thee., 

John  vi.  37 :  All  that  the  Father  giveth  shall  come  to  me. 

Matt.  xi.  29 :  Learn  of  me,  &c. 

Job  xxxiv.  32 :  That  which  I  see  not,  teach  thou  me. 

John  vi.  45 :  They  shall  be  all  taught  of  God. 

John  XV.  4 :  Abide  in  me. 

Ps.  li.  11 :  Cast  me  not  away  from  thee. 

John  X.  28 :  They  shall  never  perish. 

Rom.  vi.  12 :  Let  not  sin  reign  in  you. 
Ps.  xdx.  13:  Keep  back  thy  servant,  &c. 
Rom.  vi.  4 :  Sin  shall  not  have  dcmiimon,  &c. 

Gal.  V.  1 :  Stand  fast,  therefore,  &c. 

Ps.  cxix.  117 :  Hold  thou  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe. 

Rom.  xiv.  14 :  He  shall  be  holden  up. 

Mark  xiv.  38 :  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter,  &c. 
Matt.  vi.  13 :  Lead  us  not  into  temptation. 
1  Cor.  X.  13 :  He  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above 
yoiff  strength. 

1  Thes.  V.  17  :  Pray  without  ceasing. 
Luke  xi.  1 :  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray. 
Zech.  xii«  10 :  I  will  pour  out,  &c. 
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Compare  again  these  passages,  viz. : 

1  Pet.  ▼.  8,  9 ;  Ps.  xxii.  21 ;  Rom.  xvi.  20.  2  Pet.  iii. 
18 ;  Hab.  iii.  2;  Hos.  xiv.  7.  Rev.  ii.  10;  Ps.  xxv.  21  j 
Isa.  xlvi.  4. 

I  think  no  preacher  can  go  far  in  his  work  without 
meeting  some  difficolty  upon  the  subject  of  commands,  and 
especially  as  many  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  savours  most  of  grace ; 
nay,  I  think  the  greater  number  are  to  be  found  here.  A  ju- 
dicious preacher  will  therefore  so  conduct  himself  as  to 
remove  tibe  difficulties  which  these  distinct  kinds  of  texts 
impose  upon  his  care.  The  mere  exhibition  of  such  a  list 
of  Scriptures  as  that  just  now  g^iven  will  not  effect  the 
object,  though  the  view  itself  is  proper  enough.  The 
commands  are  not  to  be  neutralized  to  mean  nothing  at 
all ;  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  they  are  not  to  be  set  up 
to  be  knocked  down  again ;  there  must  be  some  inquiry 
into  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  established  (twelfth 
Topic).  We  ought  to  consider  the  divine  authority  that 
the  commands  bear.  This  authority  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of ;  the  gospel  was  never  intended  to  abrogate  or  di- 
minish or  suspend  it :  '*  If  I  be  a  master,  where  is  my 
fear?  If  I  be  a  father,  where  is  my  honour?"  Mai.  i.  6. 
This  fear  or  this  honour  is  founded  in  his  just  authority. 
Allow  me  then  to  suggest  that  our  subjection  to  the  divine 
commands  is  our  acknowledgment  of  this  authority,  and 
that  every  thing,  whether  found  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the 
New,  that  bears  the  character  of  authority  or  command, 
**  is  holy,  just,  and  good"  (Rom.  vii.  12),  and  should  be 
directed  to  its  proper  and  legitimate  effect,  either  to  direct 
or  convince.  Antinomians  (properly  so  called)  here  stand 
convicted  -.—every  disposition  to  laxity  of  conduct  here  finds; 
a  suitable  corrective.  There  is  also  a  principle  cognizable 
in  the  divine  commands  which  is  of  a  most  benign  nature^ 
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and  which  most  delightfiilly  softens  the  before-mentioned  con- 
siderations, and  ought  to  attract  our  love  to  the  commands. 
This  principle  has  respect  to  the  reward  of  the  righteous ; 
the  reward  of  grace ;  a  reward  that  the  gospel  opens  to  us, 
and  which  is  peculiar  to  itself  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
reward  attaching  to  the  original  law  of  our  creation,  or 
that  of  a  perfect  performance  of  the  written  law.  This  is 
the  reward  of  obedience ,  for  every  act  at  the  final  judg- 
ment, whether  it  be  bad  or  good^  is  to  ''  receive  a  just 
recompence  of  reward ;''  and  [to  this  Moses  had  respect, 
Heb.  xi.  26.  The  manner  in  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
adverts  to  this  subject,  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, shows  that  it  is  the  very  principle  of  God's  legisla- 
tive justice :  which,  so  far  from  contravening  the  freeness 
of -redemption  by  Christ,  does  very  wonderfully  and  gra- 
ciously operate  in  unison  with  it.  Here  then  we  find  one 
design  of  the  commands  in  question :  had  there  been  no 
commands,  there  could  not  properly  have  been  any  obe* 
dience ;  and,  if  no  obedience,  then  no  reward :  therefore  in 
such  a  case  the  righteous  had  lost  their  crown,  their  honour, 
their  distinction — the  public  testimony  of  their  acts  which  the 
*'  God  of  aU  grace''  will  at  the  last  day  make  manifest  to  all 
worlds.  Thus  the  commands  lay  the  foundation  for  a  part 
of  the  joy  of  the  righteous.  Surely  we  have  here  some 
rich  gems  of  great  value,  and  we  would  not  have  one  com- 
mand, even  the  most  trying  to  human  nature,  expunged 
from  the  divine  word. 

Again :  God  will  bring  forward  these  commands  at  the 
last  day,  and  the  acts  of  obedience  to  them,  to  stand  as  the 
most  manifest  proofs  to  all  intelligent  creatures  of  the  jus- 
tice of  his  sentence  of  life  and  blessedness  -,  and  the  very 
disobeyers  of  those  commands,  who  will  then  reap  the  fruit 
of  their  disobedience,  will  be  compelled  to  aUow  that  their 
sentence  is  just. 

Undoubtedly,  the  commands  are  also  designed  to  con- 
vince of  sin  in  order  to  repentance,  and  to  lead  to  humble 
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prayer  for  recovering  and  helping  grace^  and  for  the  exer- 
cise of  faith  in  the  promises  of  snch  grace  and  help.  The 
texts  jnst  quoted  fall  in  with  this  last  idea.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  were  collected  and  arranged,  and  for  this  porpose 
I  have  transcribed  them. 

I  hope  what  I  have  submitted  to  yon  on  the  subject  of 
the  commands  will  enable  you  properly  to  compare  things 
together,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  our  Topic,  and  to 
preach  consistently  and  scripturally.  To  represent  every 
subject  to  the  people  is  an  important  art,  and  must  be  at- 
tained, that  we  may  not  **  darken  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge."  "  We  should,"  says  Mr.  Caryl,  *'  labour  to 
deliver  our  minds  plainly  concerning  the  mind  of  God,  that 
what  we  utter  may  not  tend  to  perplexity,  but,  as  much  as 
in  us  lies,  a  clearing  of  the  word ;  as  we  profess  to  give 
light  in  dark  cases,  so  we  ought  to  act ;  and  the  prayerful 
student,  wlule  he  looks  habitually  to  the  greatJSource  of 
light  and  knowledge,  will  not  only  give  the  people  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  studies,  but  that  also  which  he  is  taught  of 
God,  and  which  is  infinitely  preferable." 

In  the  last  head  of  discourse  commands  took  the  lead, 
and  in  this  the  promises  of  Scripture  take  the  lead.  K  ilie 
last  section  had  its  difficulties,  this  will  have  its  greater 
share.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  jump  over  or  pass  by 
difficulties,  and  perhaps  sometimes  it  is  the  safest ;  but  it 
is  better  if  possible  to  obviate  them,  -  and  so  make  the  way 
somewhat  smoother  for  followers.  One  of  these  difficulties 
is  to  reconcile  promises  apparently  conditional,  and  affect- 
ing our  salvation,  and  title  to  it  or  comfort  of  it,  with  the 
unconditional  and  unchangeable  purposes  of  God,  which 
nothing  can  reverse  ;  ^*  for  the  gifts  and  callings  of  God 
are  without  repentance. '*  We  are  deeply  concerned  in  both 
these  important  points.  No  doubt  one  is  given  for  our  cau- 
tion, the  other  for  our  comfort ;  but  when  we  consider  the  dif- 
ferent  course  of  their  operation,  and  the  different  principles 
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apoB  which  they  a{^ar  to  tam,  we  seem  to  be  presented 
with  the  view  of  the  prophet,  ''  a  wheel  in  the  midst  of  a 
wheel"  (Ezek.  i.  16) — something  complex  to  us,  however 
true.  A  wheel  within  a  wheel ;  one  moving  in  a  straight 
the  other  in  a  transverse  direction^  and  yet,  in  some  way 
unknown  to  us^  the  double  action  is  but  one.  The  uncon- 
ditional expressed  purpose  of  Jehovah  may  be  perhaps 
fitly  represented  by  the  principal  wheel,  always  progressing ; 
always  fulfilling  the  divine  designs  in  grace,  which  '^  wait  not  - 
for  man."  In  this  compartment  of  divine  truth  we  hear 
such  language  as  this :  '^  I  will  work,  and  none  shall  let.'' 
*^  Have  I  said,  and  shall  I  not  do  it?"  **  The  counsel  of 
the  Lord,  that  shall  stand."  The  sins  of  Jhe  Jews  did  not, 
as  it  is  pretended,  prevent  the  advent  of  the  Messiah ; 
^'  but,  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,*'  the  Saviour 
appeared.  Herod  could  not  murder  him  ;  the  Jews'  malice 
could  not  suppress  bis  gracious  acts  and  doctrines.  Here 
we  shall  read  with  advantage  the  second  Psalm,  in  con- 
nexion vrith  references  to  it  in  Acts  iv.  25 — 28 ;  also 
Isa.  xxviii.  16.  To  the  same  account  we  place  the  pro- 
mises respecting  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  as  Joel  ii.  29-— 32 
and  Zech.  xii.  10,  connected  with  the  out-pouring  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  mighty  power  of 
the  word  in  its  progress  to  evangelize  the  world.  Here 
the  co-operation  of  human  agency  can  only  be  resolved 
into  the  purpose  itself.  The  divine  right  to  employ  it, 
direct  it,  and  succeed  it,  did  not  depend  on  the  will  of  man, 
but  on  the  power  and  authority  of  God. 

Here  every  thing  is  very  clear ;  but  then  in  EzekieFs 
vision  we  find  the  inner  wheels,  giving  as  I  should  sup- 
pose a  transverse  motion,  having  a  real  but  secret  con- 
nexion with  the  principal  wheel ;  representing  perhaps  that 
economy  of  the  divine  government  by  which,  while  cause 
and  effect  in  any  individual  action  are  secured,  yet  an 
agency  is  called  forth,  apparently  permitted  to  will  or  not 
to  will,  to  whom  something  is  electively  committed.     In 
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the  first  case  the  diyine  will  takes  the  lead,  in  this  second  a 
human  agent  seems  to  take  the  lead.  If  we  do  so  and 
80^  such  a  blessing  will  be  bestowed.  As  ''draw  nigh 
onto  God  and  he  will  draw  nigh  unto  you :"  James  iv.  8. 
'*  Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  and  I 
will  receive  you:"  2  Cor.  vi.  17.  "  Awake  thou  that  steep- 
est, and  arise  firom  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  [thee 
light :  Eph.  V.  14.  '^  Ask  and  ye  shall  have,  seek  and  ye 
shall  find :"  Matt.  vii.  7.  If  any  man  open  unto  me,  I  will 
come  in  to  him  :'*  Rev.  iii.  20.  '^  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved :  ''  Acts  xvi.  31.  '^  Him 
that  Cometh  unto  me,  I  will  inno'wise  cast  out  :*'  John  vi«  37. 
Besides  which  there  are  hundreds  more  which  we  consider 
as  conditional  promises,  or  as  declarations  of  what  will 
necessarily  fall  out,  as  an  effect  follows  a  cause,  and  which 
any  wise  man  would  easily  see  must  result  from  such  and 
such  conduct,  as  Rom.  viii.  13 ;  but  still  it  is  clear  that  any 
xeally  conditional  or  regulated  promise  hangs  upon  some- 
thing to  be  done  by  us,  and  we  see  that,  wherever  the 
reg^dation  is  observed,  God  is  not  slack  concerning  the 
fulfilment  of  his  promises  ;  for  it  is  in  all  cases  true  that, 
if  we  draw  nigh  to  Gk>d,  he  does  draw  nigh  to  us;  if  we 
seek,  we  do  find ;  if  we  believe,  we  are  saved ;  if  we  come 
to  Christ,  he  does  receive  us  ;  and  if  we  refuse  to  come  to 
him,  we  are  not  received.  These  are  unquestionable  facts. 
It  is  evident  that  we  are  dealt  with  here  as  rational  and 
accountable  creatures.  Now,  ii^hether  we  see  it  or  not, 
there  is  no  doubt  a  connexion  between  the  general  purpose 
of  God  and  the  free  agency  of  man.  The  general  purpose 
may  rationally  consist  with  the  disposing  of  men's  minds 
to  the  due  use  of  appointed  means.  The  work  of  con- 
verting grace  supposes  such  influence;  and  our  work- 
ing out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  does 
not  exclude  God's  working  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
own  good  pleasure :  Phil*  ii.  12,  13.  So  that  when,  agree- 
ably tp  our  Topic,  we  compare  the  promises  with  the  oondi- 
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tioDs  annexed^  we  do  it  with  great  advantage  to  onrselves, 
and  sball  be  enabled  to  adjust  a  case  of  conscience  upon  it 
for  the  benefit  of  our  hearers :  seeing  that  this  wheel  in  the 
midst  of  a  wheel,  having  a  transverse  motion,  does  not  oifer 
any  insuperable  difficulty ;  **  for  at  last/'  as  good  Mr. 
Bayne*  says,  '*  the  will  is  subject  to  grace^  and  not  grace 
to  the  will."  God  is  still  free  in  the  exercise  of  his  sove- 
reignty ;  in  disposing  the  mind  to  himself,  even  in  an  act 
of  rebellion,  as  in  the  case  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  when  intent  on 
persecuting  the  saints  of  God. 

Thus  far,  my  brethren,  I  think  you  may  proceed^  that  is, 
to  justify  the  divine  procedure,  his  just  right  to  establish 
his  own  purposes^  to  carry  them  into  execution  against  all 
opposition,  to  exact  from  man  the  concurrence  of  his  wiU, 
fo  place  him  under  responsibilities,  to  give  encouragement 
to  exertion,  and  to  put  means  into  his  hands  for  this  pur- 
pose which  he  has  so  much  interest  in  improving.  Thus  far 
we  have  real  and  practical  utility  in  comparing  the  state  of 
things  till  we  understand  their  bearings^  till  we  apprehend 
what  the  mind  and  will  of  God  is  upon  those  points  in 
which  a  well-regulated  ministry  is  so  much  concerned,  and 
in  which  the  light  of  private  Christians  is  either  diminished 
or  promoted.  We  ought  to  give  them  as  much  satisfaction 
as  we  can;  but  into  deep  speculations  and  disputations 
enter  not ;  I  never  knew  any  good  done  by  them.  Human 
weakness  is  not  to  be  trusted  far  into  the  intricacy  and  se- 
cret connexion  between  the  principal  and  subordinate  wheels 
of  the  divine  administration.  Practical  utility  is  the  point 
at  which  you  are  to  aim,  and  at  which  you  are  to  stop. 
As  often  as  necessary  you  will  maintain  the  sovereignty 
of  Crod,  that  he  has  a  right,  in  willing  an  end,  to  will 
also  the  means,  to  arm  those  means  with  necessary 
efficacy,  and  to  support  them  by  his  promises;  and  you 

•  The  divine  alladed  to  was  Paul  Bayne,  of  St.  Andrew's  College , 
Cambridge.  His  work  on  Ephesians  is  in  some  parts  insufficient ;  in 
others  very  excellent;  which  observation,  I  think,  will  apply  to  divi- 
nity works  in  general  of  that  age. 
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will  represent  that  there  is  a  perfect  analogy  with  this 
divine  method  in  the  natural  world.  Here  God  willit 
a  crop>  but  wills  also  the  needful  culture  and  labour. 
God  wills  light  to  the  worlds  but  makes  the  heavenly 
bodies  subservient  to  this  end.  He  wills  our  spiritual  im- 
provementy  and  all  means  in  connexion  with  it.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  thing  more  reasonable  or  more  honour- 
able to  us  than  placing  talents  in  our  hands  that  we  may 
increase  them ;  maidng  us  the  agents  of  our  own  happiness ; 
accepting,  in  kindness^  the  co-operation  of  our  poor  en- 
deavours with  his  purposes  ;  putting  a  number  of  regulated 
promises  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  so  deeply  inter- 
ested in  their  object;  putting  us  upon  nothing  less  than 
self-preservation  and  self-interest;  honouring  his  creature 
with  an  active  agency  suited  to  a  renewed  state^  an  activity 
too  so  necessary  to  our  spiritual  health  as  well  as  our  im- 
provement ;  putting  us  upon  the  exercise  of  our  faith  in  the 
divine  word,  upon  the  expectancies  of  hope ;  making  us 
examples  of  success  in  the  use  of  means ;  giving  us  a 
blessed  experience  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  a  blessed 
foretaste  of  *'  the  grace  that  we  are  to  receive  at  the  reve- 
lation of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

This  view  of  things  places  our  religion  above  the  sus- 
picion of  fanaticism ;  and  if  these  conditional  promises  had 
been  withheld,  the  loss  had  been  very  great ;  there  would 
have  been  no  suitability  between  the  economy  under  which 
we  are  placed  and  the  common  nature  of  man.  There  had 
been  a  strange  anomaly  exhibited  to  us,  which  all  the  wis- 
dom of  phibsophy  could  never  have  reconciled  or  accounted 
for.  We  have  therefore  much  reason  to  be  grateful  that 
the  economy  of  grace  is  so  suited  to  our  state  and  to  every 
thing  that  is  remedial  which  that  state  requires. 

Allow  me,  therefore,  to  show  more  at  large  that  thes^ 
conditional  promises  are  actually  and  experimentally  of  a 
beneficial  nature,  and  their  not  standing  as  a  part  of  the 
sacred  Scripture  would  be  a  very  great  calamity. 
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1.  I  observe^  in  the  first  place,  that  a  Christian  is  ne^ 
cessarily  influenced  by  hope  and  fear  in  spiritual  things. 
He  comes  under  these  influences  in  conversion ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  he  is  actuated  by  them,  his  spiritual  life  is  to 
be  estimated  as  lively,  or  dull,  or  languishing.  I  do  not 
say  that  these  are  the  only  motives  to  action,  because  love 
is  equally  essential ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  hope  and 
fear  are  principal  motives  of  determination  as  to  man's  con* 
duct.  The  hope  of  reward  influenced  Moses's  choice ;  and 
the  apostle  says,  "  Let  us  also  fear,  lest"  such  and  such 
consequences  fdlow.  Now  try  the  issue  upon  a  single 
regulated  promise  of  our  dear  Lord  and  Master :  **  Ask, 
and  ye  shall  have ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find,"  <&c.  Does  not 
tike  promise  actually  and  experimentally  operate  upon  the 
believer *s  mind  ?  Is  he  not  influenced  to  pray  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  promise  ?  and  is  he  not  put  into  a  state  of  fear 
that  if  he  do  not  so  seek  he  will  not  find  or  obtain  that 
which  is  the  matter  of  petition  ?  Certainly  we  must  answer 
in  the  affirmative.  Here  is  a  proof  of  the  excellence  and 
utility  of  a  conditional  promise,  and,  however  dead  his 
frame  of  mind  may  be,  when  he  connects  with  this  the  pro- 
mise of  a  spirit  of  graioe  and  supplication — the  assurance 
that  the  Spirit  will  help  his  infirmities,  though  with  groan* 
ings  which  cannot  be  uttered — does  he  not  resolve,  **  thy 
face  will  I  seek.  My  voice  shalt  thou  hear  in  the  morn- 
ing V  Now  this  is  such  a  plain  case  of  utility  that  no  doubt 
remains. 

2.  The  weakness  of  our  common  nature  requires  'such 
stimuli,  in  all  variety.  Does  the  Saviour  say,  "  Come 
unto  me,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls  V  The  be* 
liever  answers,  "  I  come  unto  thee,  for  thou  art  the  Lord 
my  God:  in  thee  the  destitute  find  mercy."  Take  but  a 
review  of  all  these  promises,  and  you  will  perceive  that  all 
of  them  tend  to  action,  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian  life  ; 
that  they  enter  on  all  possible  things  and  circumstances 
with  an  accuracy  of  foreknowledge  that  is  very  wonderful ; 
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an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  wants^  which  nothing 
but  omniscience  could  discern,  or  infinite  goodness  could 
supply ;  and  yet  not  one  too  much.  Again:  there  are  pro- 
mises to  our  due  observance  of  the  Lord's  institutions,  and 
of  all  other  obligations  rightly  regarded.  There  are  pro- 
mises to  encourage  our  trust  and  confidence  in  every  season 
of  afliiction  or  sorrow.  There  are  promises  made  to 
the  exercise  of  every  Christian  grace,  and  they  are  all  yea 
and  amen  in  Christ  Jesus.  Now  suppose  the  absence  of 
these,  or  their  existence  without  the  condition  under  which 
they  are  given ;  in  either  case  the  want  must  be  severely 
felt,  both  to  the  private  Christian,  and  more  especiaUy  to 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  who  could  never,  with  all  their 
ingenuity,  furnish  a  substitute.  In  former  times,  more  than 
at  present,  it  was  the  practice  of  preachers  to  urge  to  ac- 
tivity from  motives  collected  from  heathen  philosophers ; 
this  was  indeed  a  miserable  shift :  but^  if  the  funds  of  elo- 
quence which  these  promises  supply  were  wanted,  we  must 
go  again  to  the  schools  of  Athens  for  topics  of  discourse  ; 
and  we  might  say  of  the  pulpit  **  the  glory  is  departed." 
I  hope  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown  that  these  promises 
have  an  important  place  in  Scripture,  and  they  have  an  im- 
mediate tendency  to  the  instruction  and  comfort 'of  all  who 
really  believe  them,  and  must  be  used  accordingly. 

3.  Does  not  the  Christian  stand  in  continual  need  of 
some  evidence  of  his  state  before  God,  and  especially  in 
the  dark  and  cloudy  day  ?  What  better  evidence  can  he 
have  than  the  agreement  as  to  the  state  of  his  mind  and 
that  which  is  the  object  of  the  promises  ?  This  is  not  the 
case  with  a  hypocrite  ;  he  wants  the  promises,  but  wants 
them  without  that  state  of  the  heart  to  which  the  promises 
have  respect.  The  believer  can,  on  the  contrary,  appeal 
to  God  for  his  sincerity,  that  he  only  desires  the  promises 
in  God's  own  way,  and  believes  that  God  will  work  in  him 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure ;  and  this,  I  say, 
is  an  enviable  estate :  his  will,  which  God  first  looks  at,  is 
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always  present  to  promote  the  purposes  of  grace  according 
to  grace  received ;  the  Spirit  of  God  witnesses  with  his 
Spirit  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.     Our  business  therefore  is 
ta  compare  the  promises  with  the  requirements  annexed  to 
them ;  and  though  we  may  find  an  apparent  dissimilarity  of 
principles,  such  as  has  been  stated,  yet  we  shall  not  be 
led  to  any  unfavourable  result,  for  we  are  here  under  sove- 
reign protection.     God  himself  has  made  these  two  prin- 
ciples one,  and  what  he  has  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder.     Privilege  and  obligation  united  will  be  offensive 
only  to  a  distempered  or  perverted  mind :  and  when  we 
compare  the  one  with  the  other,  we  shall  see  their  fitness 
and  propriety ;  we  shall  see  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  in  placing  them  thus  before  us ;  we  shall  endeavour  to 
carry  on  the  design  by  giving  our  people  the  utmost  satis- 
faction in  our  power  as  to  their  expediency,  utility,  and 
beauty ;  we  shall  endeavour  to  prevent  them  from  any  mis- 
understanding which  might  be  conceived  upon  the  point ; 
we  shall  not  allow  it  to  be  thought  that  there  is  any  merit 
in  meeting  the  regulation  or  requirement,  for  in  fact  God's 
own  grace  confers  the  qualification  as  well  as  tlie  benefit ; 
we  shall  not  allow  any  to  be  discouraged  from  an  appre- 
hension of  their  inability  to  meet  the  requirement,  since  the 
humble  are  under  a  special  protection ;  we  shall  hold  a  just 
balance,  give  the  full  weight  of  all  the  consolations  to  be 
derived  from  the  unchangeable  love  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  39), 
and  all  needful  caution,  that  none  may  presume  without  a 
fair  and  scriptural  ground. 

Though  not  entering  into  the  original  intention  of  our 
Topic,  I  offer  no  apology  for  directing  your  minds  to  a 
branch  of  comparison  which  appears  to  me  of  some  utility ; 
viz.,  comparing  the  works  of  God  with  the  word  of  God. 
This  will  lead  us  to  examine  whether  our  faith  can  really 
be  benefited,  and  we  made  more  efficient  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  by  such  comparison.     Is  there  any  such  connexion 
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between  the  natural  and  moral  or  spiritual  worlds  as  to  lead 
to  the  inference  that  they  are  counterparts  of  each  other, 
formed  with  the  design  of  carrying  into  effect  one  great 
and  worthy  end^  which  separately  could  not  be  so  well 
effected  ?  Or  shall  we  find  that  these  two  economies  are 
really  two  distinct  considerations,  without  any  manner  of 
connexion  whatever?  The  apparent  similarities  which  invite 
our  inquiry,  and  which  are  very  striking,  must  be  either  the 
effect  of  design,  or  of  what  is  called  accident ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  most  rational  conclusion  is  the  former : 
the  resemblances  were,  it  is  presumed,  designed  for  some 
great  end,  and  that  end  must  be  the  instruction  of  man. 

Objections  to  this  view  of  the  subject  have  arisen.  Sen- 
sitive Christians,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  Scripture  lite- 
rally translated  or  understood,  have  placed  themselves 
against  it;  they  are  afraid  of  committing  themselves  to 
what  they  conceive  an  unsafe  theory,  as  they  are  in  another 
case  to  affix  a  spiritual  sense  to  any  historical  or  ceremonial 
passage,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  rank  of  enthusiasts. 
There  are  others  who  think  that  the  word  of  God  is  the 
only  source  of  instruction  to  mankind ;  and  who  are  timorous 
of  looking  into  the  volume  of  nature,  because  infidels  derive 
their  religion  from  this  source,  and  because  some  persons 
of  a  visionary  turn  of  mind  have  brought  the  study  into 
some  discredit.  I  cannot  however  think  a  sentiment  un- 
safe that  is  warranted  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
and  which  has  been  viewed  in  its  just  light  by  such  names 
as  Bishops  Home,  Butler,  and  Horsley,  to  which  T  add  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Romaine,  Parkinson,  Jones  of  Nayland,  and 
many  others — men  who  have  been  esteemed  among  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  church.  I  do  not  doubt  the 
sufficiency  of  Scripture ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the 
volume  of  nature  is  recognized  in  Scripture  much  more 
broadly  and  extensively  than  many  other  things  which  we 
generally  receive.  I  am  not  inclined  to  abandon  a  system 
or  sentiment  because  it  has  been  abused,  since  such  abuse 
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fXMdd  only  arise  oat  of  an  aclmowledgmeiit  of  ite  truth,  and 
out  of  tbe  same  kind  of  zeal  which  has  brought  religion 
hmM  into  some  discredit.  I  am  not  inclined  to  abandon 
the  wmrks  of  God  because  infidels  establish^  or  pretetid  to 
establish,  their  religion  upon  them^f  theirs  can  be  called  a 
rdigion  at  all.  These  characters  are  not  destitute  of  in- 
telligence;  and>  whatever  be  their  sin^  they  admit  that 
the  finger  of  God  is  yisible  throughout  universal  nature, 
and  that  instruction  is  to  be  derived  firom  what  they  hear, 
see,  and  feel :  but  this  is  their  sin,  they  aim  a  deadly  blow 
at  refelation,  through  a  rain  pret»ice  of  the  smflGiciency  of 
natural  rdigion.  We  admit  their  premises,  that  nature  is 
instructive ;  but  we  deny  their  conclusion,  that  revelation  is 
unnecessary.  I  mm  sorry  to  observe  that  there  is  a  dispo- 
sition in  man  to  lower  the  divine  designs,  which  we 
are  toM  are  as  much  ''  higher  than  our  thoughts  «us  the 
heaivens  are  above  the  earthy  and  again,  that  '^  God's 
thoughts  are  very  deep/'  But  vdiy  shoidd  it  be  thought 
a  thiag  incredible  to  us  that  God  should  so  have  con- 
structed the  visible  things  of  his  natural  creation  as 
to  render  them  an  image  of  his  moral  government  in 
maoy  materidi  points  ?  in  how  many  we  cannpt  telL  Do 
we  not  frequently  find  coBibinations  where  at  first  we  saw 
but  a  simple  act?  Is  this  one  of  the  most  mysterious 
things  imaginable  ?  Or  rather  is  it  not  so  plain  that  he 
"  that  runs  may  read  ?'  Is  not  the  greater  part  of  the 
%urBtive  language  of  Scripture  built  upon  resemblances  to 
nature  ?  and  if  we  admit  the  metiqphors,  we  must  admit 
the  connexion.  It  seems  to  me  a  littleness  of  mind  to 
suppose  that  the  coineidences  observ8d>le  between  the  vo- 
lume of  nature  and  that  of  inspiration  originated  in  mere 
accident,  like  the  famous  '^  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms 
whiditumbledtogetherand  produced  tfaos  world,''  but  how, 
nobody  could  tell !  As  we  believe  thai  thia  firame  of  na- 
ture was  contrived  in  all  its  parts  to  nnswer  many  and  dif- 
ferent purposes,  by  a  sagacity  that  is  infinite ;  so  I  presume 
i2 
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we  may  belieire  tbat  among  other  combinations  the  nataral 
world  was  so  ordered  at  the  first  as  to  provide  materials  of 
instruction  to  man.     Hence  we   find  in  Scripture  such 
pointed  references  from  one  to  the  other  as  the  following : 
''  As  the  rain  cometh  down  and  the  snow  from  heavra,  and 
retumeth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earthy  and  maketh 
it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower 
and  bread  to  the  eater ;  so  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth 
forth  out  of  my  mouth :  it  shall  not  return  unto  me  void^  but 
it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper 
in  the  thing  whereto  I  send  it:'*  Isa.  Iv.  10,  11.     ^*  As  the 
earth  bringeth  forth  her  bud,  and  as  the  garden  causeth  the 
things  that  are  sown  in  it  to  spring  forth^  so  the  Lord  God 
will  cause  righteousness  and  praise  to  spring  forth  before 
all  the  nations :"  Isa.  Ixi.  11.     *^  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner, 
and  the  ass  his  master's  crib,  but  Israel  knoweth  not  me, 
my  people  doth  not  consider :"  Isa.  i.  3.     ^*  All  creatures,'' 
says  Caryl  in  his  admirable  commentary  on  Job,  ^^  have  a 
teaching  voice,  and  read  us  divinity  lectures  of  Divine 
Providence.     There  are  four  things  which  the  creatures 
teach  us ;  they  teach  us  there  is  a  God,  and  much  concern^ 
ing  him:  Rom.  i.  20.     Even  the  invisible  things  of  him 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  un- 
derstood by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal 
power  cmd  €k)dhead."    The  creatures  teach  us  ready  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God,  in  that  all  creatures  obey  the 
law  of  their  creation;    fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapour^ 
stormy  winds  and  tempesb,  fulfil  his  word ;  Ps.  cxlviii.  8. 
They  teach  us  dependance  upon  God.     Things  without 
life  are  exhibited  as  putting  forth  acts  of  faith:  Hos.  ii. 
21.     *'  The  earth  cries  to  the  heavens;  and  the  com,  and 
the  wine,  and  the  oil,  cry  to  the  earth/'    The  whole  crea- 
tion teaches  that  there  is  something  further  provided  for 
us  than  what  we  now  enjoy.     The  earnest  expectation  of 
the  creature  waiteth  for  further  manifestations :  Rom.  viii. 
19.     ''Ask,"  says  Job,  ''  the  beasts,  and  they  will  tell 
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thee."  So  many  creatures,  so  many  teachers.  The  ox 
teaches  to  know  oar  bountiful  Lord.  The  ant  preaches 
industry  to  man.  We  are  again  excited  to  look  to  the 
feathered  creation  for  instruction.  The  fowls  of  the  heavens 
seek  their  meat  from  God.  **  The  stork  knoweth  her  ap- 
pointed times ;  the  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow 
observe  the  time  of  their  coming ;  but  my  people  know  not 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord  :"  Jer.  viii.  7.  "  The  heathen 
indeed/'  as  Mr.  Jones  of  Nayland  has  observed,  ^'  regarded 
the  world  as  a  parable^  the  literal  or  bodily  part  of  which 
is  manifest  to  all  men^  while  the  hidden  meaning  is  known 
only  to  the  wise ;  that  is,  the  moral  in  the  fable,  or  the 
interpretation  of  the  parable,  was  above  vulgar  apprehen- 
sions.'* Now  that  whidi  was  a  mystery  to  the  heathen  is 
none  to  the  Christian  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand;  the  secret 
is  opened  by  Scripture,  and  the  connexion  of  things  is 
clearly  unfolded.  Whoever  therefore  sees  this  plan  with 
an  unprejudiced  mind  will  be  in  the  way  to  under* 
stand  tiie  Scriptures  better  than  he  could  by  the  Scriptures 
alone. 

There  are,  moreover,  peculiar  circum^ances  which  con- 
stitute the  material  world  a  fit  source  of  instructioii :  for 
instance,  the  universality  of  its  lessons.  Infidels  say  that 
our  revelation  meets  the  ear  of  only  a  small  part  of  the 
world,  but  that  if  it  were  from  heaven  it  would  be  uni* 
versa!.  Time  and  means  must  effect  a  refutation  of  thia 
objection,  such  as  God  will  eventually  provide ;  biit 
against  the  works  of  nature  no  such  argument  can  be  ad- 
vanced, for  they  are  of  ^universal  application,  and  every 
human  being  that  has  eyes  and  ears,  with  any  share  of  ob- 
servation and  reflection,  has  the  benefit  here  of  an  in- 
structor^  That  they  are  not  better  instructed  than  what 
appears  is  owing  to  ihe  same  causes  which  leave  men  in  a 
state  of  ignorance  in  England — ^a  Wicked  and  untractable 
nature.  The  works  of  God  have  a  language  every  where 
intelligible.    '^  There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where 
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their  voice  ii  not  heard :"  Ps.  xix.  '*  To  taint,  to  savage, 
and  to  sage/'  God  speaks  in  his  works ;  and  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  or  by  the  elements  snrroimdkig  th»n, 
he  excites  to  fear  and  to  hope^  and  that  in  many  instances 
with  a  voice  which  the  noise  of  their  iddatries  cannot  over- 
power, and  which  the  delusions  of  their  priests  cannot 
silence ;  and  when  this  language  of  nature  strikes  in  with 
that  innate  consciousness  which  possesses  every  human 
hearty  this  universal  teaching  may,  in  very  many  instances^ 
be  to  a  certain  degree  salutary.  This  is  a  proof  of  Crod's 
universal  benevolence,  and  that  to  such  a  degree  as,  St. 
Paul  says,  will  leave  the  heathen  **  without  excuse.'' 

As  the  material  creation  was  admirably  fitted,  by  its 
universality,  to  teach  all  nations;  so  it  had  this  further 
adaptation,  that  it  was  ever  unchangeable  in  its  general 
character.  So  steady  have  been  the  operation  of  the  laws 
of  nature  that  Stoics  have  considered  every  thing  as  pro- 
ceeding in  one  regular  course  by  an  inevitable  necessity ; 
and  infidels  of  modem  date  have  claimed  this  as  an  argu- 
ment against  Scripture  miracles— -the  fallacy  of  which, 
however,  Mr.  Campbell  has  very  ably  exposed — yet  these 
testimonies^  added  to  historical  records  and  our  own  ob- 
servation, establish  the  point  that  nature  is  always  the 
same  (miracles  excepted),  and  is  therefore  a  steady  in- 
structor. As  the  ''  word  of  God  abideth  forever ;"  as  God 
in  all  his  glorious  attributes  and  perfections,  in  his  deter- 
minations and  counsels,  changes  not ;  so  nature,  through- 
out her  works,  is  the  same  in  the  thousands  of  years  tiiat 
are  past,  and  diall  remain  the  same  till  time  shall  end. 
Though  kingdoms  rise  and  fall;  though  some  stars,  as 
astronomers  tell  us,  lose  their  places;  though  the  senti- 
ments of  men  may  undergo  a  thousand  revolutions,  yet  the 
material  creation,  and  its  endless  objects  of  instruction,  are 
always  the  same,  and  the  references  to  natural  things  that 
are  made  for  our  benefit  in  the  Scriptures  lose  nothing  of 
Uieir  pristine  authority  by  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years. 
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These  references,  wbetlier  mude  by  David  or  the  prophets, 
or  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  are  now  as  well  understood 
as  they  were  at  first ;  while  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  manners  of  nations  have  been  so  g^at  that  at 
the  present  time  we  can  ill  understand  the  history  of  anti- 
quity. The  unchangeable  nature,  therefore,  of  the  visible 
objects  that  afford  instruction,  particularly  fits  them  for 
tlieir  office.  It  is  this  by  wluch  they  stand  recommended 
to  us  even  upon  the  very  same  ground  as  the  immutability 
of  the  written  word. 

The  works  of  nature  are  not  only  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  instruction  by  their  universality,  and  by  their  unchange- 
able nature,^  but  also  by  their  adaptation  to  the  lowest  ca- 
pacities of  men.  A  mathematical  demonstration  is  a  de- 
monstration only  to  a  mathematician,  and  a  learned 
demonstration  requires  the  learning  of  the  learned  to  per- 
ceive it.  Greek  can  be  understood  by  a  Grecian  scho- 
lar. Sublime  things  may  be  comprehended  by  elevated 
minds,  and  deep  mysteries  and  doctrines  may  be  quite 
intelligible  to  divines  and  their  polite  hearers.  In  all  these 
cases,  however,  the  multitude  are  left  out ;  but  the  works 
of  God,  like  all  the  essentials  of  Scripture,  are  of  a  cha- 
racter adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  many  ;  and  I  am 
convinced,  by  this  coincidence,  that  both  are  from  God, 
who  has  as  much  regard  to  the  poor,  to  the  multitude,  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  as  to  the  learned  and  the  wise ; 
and  when  I  consider  that  the  lessons  of  nature  and  those 
of  the  divine  Scripture,  with  the  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  superadded,  all  teach  the  same  thing,  speak  the  same 
language  to  man's  heart,  and  point  man  to  the  same  objects, 
to  be  pursued  by  the  same  course,  I  am  forced  to  exclaim. 
This  is  the  finger  of  God !  Such  coincidences  could  never 
have  happened  but  that  an  intelligent,  wise,  and  good 
Being,  having  in  view  the  instruction  of  ignorant,  erring, 
lost  man,  ordered  these  things  in  his  unerring  counsels ; 
and  whatever  regard  God  had  to  bis  own  glory,  which 
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must  ever  be  the  first  object,  yet  has  he  been  mindful 
of  us. 

This  representation  of  things  may  not,  however,  fnlly 
satisfy  those  who  plead  for  the  exclnsire  sufficiency  of  the 
written  word,  without  the  aid  of  nature.  There  is  some- 
thing highly  commendable  in  a  zeal  for  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Scriptures  in  an  age  like  this,  when  Scripture  is  depre- 
ciated, if  not  in  plain  words,  yet  by  implication ;  and  I 
am  sensible  that  these  Scriptures  are  able  to  make  a  man 
wise  unto  salvation,  and  thoroughly  furnished  to  all  good 
works.  But  this,  with  our  believing  and  beloved  friends, 
is  not  the  present  point,  which  alone  is,  whether  or  not  the 
natural  things  of  creation  continue  to  afford  materials  of 
instruction  to  man.  The  opinion  that  the  instructions  of 
nature  are  no  longer  required  appears  to  be  founded  upon 
a  notion  like  this,  that  the  morning-star  is  now  no  longer 
necessary  since  the  great  light  of  heaven  shines  upon  us, 
or  that  some  sort  of  supersedeas  has  issued  to  stay  the  'pro- 
ceedings of  all  natural  religion,  or,  as  some  people  say,  as 
the  law  of  Moses  is  abrogated  by  the  hope  of  the  gospel^ 
so  is  the  law  of  nature.  Now  this  is  a  very  short  way 
of  escaping  all  inquiry ;  but  I  submit  that  whatever  was 
once  thought  necessary  to  the  instruction  of  man  remains 
still,  and  will  ever  be,  necessary  in  some  degree,  and  more 
especially  to  some  part  of  mankind.  True  religion  is 
always  the  same  under  every  economy,  and  the  avenues  to 
it  are  the  good  old  paths.  That  its  paths  may  be  made 
plainer,  and  that  more  light  may  be  shed  on  them  by  suc- 
ceeding times,  I  am  ready  to  admit ;  but  that  one  path  is 
stopped  up  by  hedge  or  ditch  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  I  must  beg  leave  to  deny.  This,  however,  will 
appear  more  clearly  by  considering  what  the  most  ancient 
religion  was ;  what  it  appeared  to  be  in  different  subse- 
quent dates ;  and  what  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Defaced 
as  the  image  of  God  was  by  the  fall,  yet  man  remained  a 
reasonable  and  conscious  being,  and  consequently  an  ac- 
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countable  agent  Tlie  visible  creation  was  before  the  eye 
of  man.  He  could  not  but  make  reflections  upon  what  he 
saw.  Nature  was  not  so  corrupt  but  man  must  believe 
and  acknowledge  the  divine  nature  and  existence :  nothing 
could  make  itself.  The  broad  lines  of  excellency  every 
where  seen  must  impress  his  mind  with  some  notion  of  the 
divine  wisdom ;  for  this  is  the  unavoidable  inference  of  the 
view  presented  to  him.  It  must  appear  right  to  him — ^his 
reason  and  conscience  must  dictate^ — that  this  Divine  Being 
deserved  suitable  affections  from  him,  and  that  the  want  of 
such  affections  must  be  a  great  fault;  and  he  must  feel 
within  him  a  moral  sense  of  right  and  wrong  with  respect 
to  his  Maker.  He  must  observe  how  admirably  every 
thing  above  his  head,  and  every  thing  here  below,  did 
silently  obey  its  Maker.  He  must  also  feel  his  situation 
in  respect  to  his  fellow-creatures  to  be  such  that  some 
relative  law  required  observance,  and  could  not  be  dis- 
obeyed with  impunity,  as  in  the  case  of  Cain  and  of  Lamech ; 
and,  besides  mere  obligation^  that  his  fellow-creature  was 
entitled  to  his  love  and  affection :  for  it  is  only  by  progres- 
sive degradations  that  this  principle  can  be  extinguished. 
Both  in  respect  to  his  Maker  and  his  fellow-creatures,  it 
was  plain  to  him  that  God  had  commenced  his  legislative 
authority,  by  the  inward  feelings  of  conscience  as  well  as 
by  outward  demonstrations ;  it  was  plain  that  God  in  his 
providence,  in  his  sovereign  direction  of  cause  and  effect, 
did  actually  make  a  difference  between  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  (Gen.  iv.  7),  and  that  this  legislation  would 
proceed  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  present  life.  In  this 
stage  of  civil  society,  or  individual  existence,  it  must  have 
been  evident,  on  inspection  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of 
the  bounteous  earthy  the  clouds  of  rain,  and  springs  of 
water,  that  God  was  supremely  good  :  nay,  fniHier,  by  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  many  created  things,  such  as  met 
and  delighted  the  senses,  it  must  have  been  evident  that 
God  was  indulgent  also.  The  rich  clothing  of  the  earth 
I  3 
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by  day — the  beauty  of  the  bespangled  heavens  at  night — 
the  rising  and  setting  sun,  scattering  infinite  varieties  of 
colours  and  forms  over  the  light  clouds  that  seemed  to  de- 
light in  receiving  these  impressions — ^the  fanning  breese 
and  the  shady  groves,  all  combined  to  gratify  and  delight 
the  beholder;  while  delicious  fruits  gave  taste  its  plea- 
sure^ and  the  ear  was  delighted  by  concords  of  sweet 
sounds.  iEolian  melody  so  ravished  the  ear  of  Jubal  that 
he  invented  the  harp  and  the  organ,  instruments  to  pro- 
duce those  sounds  at  will.  Whether  or  not  Jubal's  lyre 
or  harp,  and  organ,  were  first  dedicated  to  God,  does  not 
appear  from  history ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  they 
were  tuned  to  the  expressions  of  gratitude  and  praise  to 
him. 

That  the  wickedness  of  man  may  do  all  kinds  of  violence 
to  this  natural  religion  is  awfully  true ;  but  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  this  equally  holds  good  as  to  any  other 
form  of  religion.  Man  may  degenerate  into  a  form  worse 
than  brutish ;  but  still  I  contend  that  every  part  of  my 
representation  is  such  as  might  have  existed :  and  that  H 
was  such  as  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  world  did  look  for 
is  most  certain ;  for  the  condemnation  of  the  flood  was  not 
inflicted  because  these  antediluvians  refused  Moses  or 
Christ,  but  because  '^  every  thought  and  imagination  of 
man's  heart  was  evil,  only  evil,  and  that  continually." 
And  man's  wickedness  was  perpetrated  in  the  midst  of 
the  light  of  nature  that  surrounded  him :  and  his  trans- 
gressions had  this  mark  of  infamy  upon  them. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  had  man  no  other  light  in  the  an- 
tediluvian ages  than  what  nature  afforded  ?  Yes,  certainly. 
The  early  institution  of  sacrifices  was  a  species  of  instruc- 
tion which  applied  itself  in  a  way  of  comfort  to  that  sense 
of  guilt  which  every  man  acquainted  with  himself  must . 
feel.  He  was  here  taught  that  God  might  be  propitiated 
— that  there  was  forgiveness  with  him  that  he  might  be 
feared — ^that  God's  character  was  mercy,  or  these  sacrifices 
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were  appointed  in  vain.    As  to  what  was  pecutiar  to  those 

sacrifices^  and  in  what  they  might  at  some  future  pmod 

terminate,  he  might  be  involved  in  much  obscurity ;  though 

faith  might  penetrate  this  gloom,  as  in  the  case  of  Abel, 

Heb.  xi.  4,  yet  here  was  substantively  the  first  light  of  the 

gospel.    The  first  institution  of  the  sabbath  was  given  to 

these  ages ;  and  holy  men  of  God^.  Abel^  Seth,  Enoch,  and 

Noah,  were  patterns  of  the  true  religion,  and  such  patterns 

in  their  *'  walk  with  God,"  as  it  were  well  if  wo  in  the 

nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  could  closdy  follow. 

Enoch  and  Noah  were  preachers  of  righteousness,  and  thdr 

holy  example  was  a  sweet  savour  to  God  and  men :  and 

this  was  not  without  effect ;  for  a  church  was  formed,  and 

its  members  were  distinguished  as  the  '^  sons  of  God."  So 

that  '*  God  did  not  leave  himself  without  a  witness''  in 

this  remotest  period  of  his  legislative  sovereignty. 

Nay,  I  contend  that  there  has  not,  cannot  be  any  change 

in  that  which  constituted  then  the  essence  of  true  religion, 

or  only  a  change  of  blessed  improvement,  as  the  earliest 

dawn  of  the  morning  is  improved  by  the  advance  of  day, 

while  the  light  itself  as  to  its  nature  is  materially  the  same. 

llie  first  elements  of  religion  were  wisely  contrived  for 

such  a  creature  as  man  actually  is,  and  while  man  is  man 

he  must  continue  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  precisely 

the  same.* 

•  "  The  nature  of  man  beiug  the  same  now  as  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  the  nature  of  God  being  unchangeable,  it  must  fol- 
low that  the  great  objects  of  the  dispensations  of  God  to  man  must 
be  the  same  in  every  age,  though  the  form  and  the  manner  after 
which  that  object  is  pursued  may  be  different.  So  that  *  what  God, 
spake  in  fonner  times  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets/  will  be  found 
the  same,  in  sense  and  effect,  with  what  he  '  spoke  in  the  last  days  by 
bis  Son,'  '  though  he  spake  in  divers  manners,'  as  occasions  might 
require,  at  *  sundry  times  ;'  and  this  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  be  observed :  and  hence  Paul  spake  of  the  gospel  being 
preached  in  the  wilderness,  as  well  as  after  our  Lord's  advent  and 
ascension.  Tlie  law  and  the  gospel  have  the  same  name,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  character.  So  that  the  religion  of  the  people 
of  God  was  the  same  for  substance  under  the  Old  as  under  the  New 
Testament :  we  find  one  true  religion  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  its  end."   Jonet  of  Nayland, 
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My  point  is  this,  that  man  was  created  a  religious  being, 
that  in  the  fall  this  character  was  not  absolutely  and  en- 
tirely changed,  that  God  left  with  man  the  vohime  of  uni- 
versal nature  to  read  for  his  instruction,  and  that  he  gra- 
ciously superadded  such  revelations  as  were  necessary  to 
instruct  him  in  those  things  which  nature  alone  could  not 
lead  him  to  comprehend. 

'  ReUgion  after  the  flood  would  necessarily  be  the  same 
as  before  it  occurred.  It  certainly  acquired  new  sanctions 
by  the  awful  visitation  of  an  almost  universal  destruction. 
Noah  had  witnessed  a  populated  and  a  destroyed  world — 
a  world,  once  beautiful,  utterly  transformed  and  wasted. 
The  solemnity  of  that  scene,  and  his  miraculous  escape, 
were  well  calculated  to  prepare  his  mind  for  that  sacrifice 
which  was  his  first  act  after  he  descended  from  the  ark. 
We  see  in  him  the  grand  patriarch  of  the  new  world  ;  its 
only  ruler,  its  first  priest,  its  ''  preacher  of  righteousness." 
Paithftd  to  his  charge,  he  did  not  meditate  a  new  theology, 
though  his  unworthy  posterity  did  so;  like  Paul,  that 
which  he  received,  that  he  handed  over  to  his  sons  and  suc- 
cessors. That  he  did  not  innovate  in  religion  is  presump- 
tively evident ;  for  if  such  had  been  the  fact,  the  pen  of 
Moses  would  diligently  have  noted  it. 

Proceeding  further,  we  find  Abram,  without  any  special 
command,  or  any  notion  of  his  own,  '^  built  altars  to  the 
Lord"  in  the  manner  of  Noah.  In  both  cases,  and  in 
sacceeding  ages,  the  true  religion  survived  the  convulsions 
of  nature.  The  earth,  though  transformed,  resumed  its 
vegetative  powers.  The  animal  tribes  passed  into  their 
kinds  and  species  to  accompany  a  re-peopled  world,  ca-* 
pable  with  the  unchanging  heavens  of  leading  man  *<  from 
nature  up  to  nature's  God."  Every  assistance  in  the  way 
of  instruction  to  man  remained ;  and  had  not  the  deep- 
rooted  depravity  of  man  corrupted  this  religion,  idolatry 
and  all  its  hideous  concomitants  had  not  so  soon  have  over- 
spread the  earth.     Had  the  example  of  Noah,  of  Abraham, 
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and  of  his  family  been  fbUowed^  the  generation  of  those 
ages^  as  they  spread  themselves  over  the  earth,  had  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  Grod ;  and  with  the  resurrection 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  after  the  flood,  **  righteousness 
also  might  have  sprung  out  of  the  earth/'  To  that  time, 
I  say,  no  novelty  in  religion  obtained ;  and  though  dege- 
neracy was  so  rapid,  yet  we  have  undoubted  evidence  that 
the  voice  of  nature  could  yet  be  heard  ;  that  oonscioutness 
of  right  and  wrong  could  not  be  lost ;  that  in  every  suc- 
ceeding age  an  acknowledgment  was  made  that  there  was 
a  supreme  Being  above  all  the  vanities  of  the  Gentiles. 

If  a  time  had  ever  arrived  for  the  introduction  of  a  new 
religion,  it  was  in  the  time  of  Moses,  to  whom  *'  God  spake 
face  to  face,  and  mouth  to  mouth."  But  while  we  admit 
that  the  economy  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  very  great  and 
important,  yet  we  ask  of  what  did  it  consist  ?  The  deter- 
mination of  Jehovah  to  form  a  people  for  himself;  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  law  of  creation ;  a  complete  ritual  respect- 
ing those  sacrifices  which  the  patriarchs  had  somewhat 
irregularly  observed ;  a  clearer  discovery  of  the  Messiah, 
to  whom  all  sacrifices  and  types  pointed  :  in  short,  a  ritual 
that  answered  the  end  of  the  gospel,  and  pointed  to  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  should  come  into  the  world.  Here  was 
indeed  a  new  light,  but  no  new  religion.  The  religion  of 
nature  was  to  continue,  but  with  special  cautions  against 
certain  abuses :  they  were  admonished  to  remember  that 
when  they  saw  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars,  these  were 
not  to  be  worshipped;  when  they  looked  to  the  wisest 
among  the  creatures,  they  were  not  to  make  from  them  any 
likeness  of  the  Deity : — now  these  very  interdictions  show 
the  existence  of  a  natural  religion,  and  are  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  being;  only  the  creature  was  not  to  be 
placed  instead  of  the  Creator. 

From  this  time  and  throughout  the  prof^etic  ages,  when 
instruction  to  man  assumed  a  regular  form,  and  was  wi- 
nched with  promises  and  prophecies  of  future  good,  the 
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langaage  in  which  those  instroctioiii  were  conyeyed  was  in 
a  great  degree  derived  from  the  natural  world  as  well  as 
from  the  written  law,  frx>m  which  it  appears  that  the  natural 
world  could  not  then  be  dispensed  with  as  an  instructor. 

Passing  on  to  the  opening  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  do 
we  here  find  any  diminution  of  references  to  the  volume  of 
nature  ?  The  conduct  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself  fully  an- 
swers this  question.  He  gave  his  sancticm  to  the  method 
of  instruction  which  his  prophets  in  every  age  had  used  so 
successfully.  He  laid  every  object  of  nature  under  contri- 
bution, and  from  things  natural  led  his  disciples  to  things 
spiritual.  He  compared  himself  to  the  sun,  the  light  of  the 
world  ;  his  word  of  truth,  to  seed  cast  into  the  earth ;  the 
resurrection  of  the  seed  to  the  appearance  of  grace  in  the 
heart ;  heavenly  wisdom  to  tiie  pearl  of  great  price,  &c. 
His  piurables  were  made  up  of  such  resemblances,  and 
without  a  parable  spake  he  iH>t  unto  the  people.  In  the 
c^Mistolic  epistles  allusions  are  more  generally  made  to  the 
language  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  references  to 
nature  occur  less  frequently,  though  sufficient  still  to 
show  that  there  was  no  abandonment  of  the  system.  This 
continuance  of  the  language  of  nature  and  that  of  the  law 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  an  evident  proof  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  was  become  useless.  The  law  did  not 
abrogate  the  religion  of  nature,  nor  did  the  gospel  abrogate 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  shed  a  new  and  glorioiia 
light  upon  both.  As  Dr.  Jortin  has  observed:  *^ Nature 
instructs  us  in  all  her  parts.  £very  creature  conveys  some 
useful  doctrine.  We  may  learn  constancy  from  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  which  keep  their  appointed  course.  We 
may  learn  honesty  and  gratitude  from  the  earth,  which 
faithfully  preserves  what  is  committed  to  her  care,  and 
repays  our  labour  with  interest.  We  may  learn  industry 
from  the  animals  who  provide  against  hunger,  change  of 
seasons,  and  the  assaults  of  enemies.  We  may  learn  obe- 
dience and  obligation  from  the  domestic  creatures  who  love 
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their  master^  and  serve  him  iu  their  respective  character." 
Jortiit'i  Sermon  on  Luke  xvi.  8. 

The  gospel  of  Christ  is  the  very  highest  illustration  of 
divine  benevolence  ;  and  all  the  pains  we  can  take  to  ren- 
der it  familiar  to  the  understandings  of  the  ignorant,  by 
comparisons  drawn  from  such  objects  as  come  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  senses,  will  not  be  considered  unneces- 
sary. In  order  therefore  to  lead  you  into  this  study,  I 
shall  here  add  a  few  brief  illustrations,  which  may  serve  to 
show  how  the  works  of  God  may  be  compared  with  the 
word  of  God.     I  begin  with, 

L  The  image  of  light*  Light  is  that  fine  and  subtle 
matter,  universally  diffused,  that  strikes  our  eyes.  The 
natural  sun  is  the  source  of  this  light ;  it  was  the  first  per- 
fect visible  creature.  ''  God  said,  Let  there  be  b'ght :" 
Gen.  i.  3.  It  discovers  all  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
quickens  the  motions  of  nature  :  it  is  commonly  made  the 
emblem  of  joy,  as  darkness  is  the  emblem  of  sorrow. 
What  would  the  world  be  without  this  blessing?  We 
cannot  conceive  of  the  loss  of  it  by  the  case  of  a  person 
that  is  blind,  because  the  blind  receive  great  benefit  from 
the  eyes  of  others.  The  best  image  of  darkness,  the  oppo- 
site of  the  blessing  we  are  speaking  of,  is  seen  in  the  state 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  three  days  without  the  sun : 
£xod.  X.  21 — 23.  Darkness  is  emphatically  employed  to 
represent  what  is  gloomy  and  appalling;  and  what  can  be 
more  natural  than  to  compare  the  light  of  day  with  that 
spiritual  knowledge  of  which  Christ  himself  is  the  source  ? 
John  viii.  12.  The  apostle  does  so  compare  them,  2  Cor. 
iv.  6 :  "  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  has  shined  into  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ."  '  The  allusions  of  Scripture  to  this  point  are 
*  Vide  Dr.  Hunter  on  Light, 
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very  nomerous;  and,  in  your  speaking  to  the  people, 
what  an  easy  opening  is  this  to  the  nature  of  the  gospel ! 
how  often  will  this  give  an  illustration  that  cannot  be  mis- 
understood ! 

2.  Compare  the  church  of  (xod  to  the  moon,  &c.  Her 
light  is  borrowed,  imperfect,  variable,  inconstant,  spotted 
with  corruptions.  From  Jesus  the  church  receives  all  her 
light  of  inspiration,  ordinances,  and  grace.  Amidst  vari- 
ous changes  of  outward  circumstances,  amid  numberless 
spots  and  imperfections,  she,  during  the  night  of  time, 
communicates  the  light  of  life  to  our  darkened  earth.  The 
righteous  also  shall  shine  as  stars  for  ever  and  ever.  Mi- 
nisters are  compared  to  stars  :  Rev.  i.  20.  Christians,  chil- 
dren of  light,  hold  forth  their  light  to  the  world,  as  stars  do. 

3.  The  air  is  that  thin,  dilatable,  and  compressible  body 
in  which  we  breathe,  and  which  surrounds  the  earth  to  a 
great  height.  We  could  not  live  a  moment  without  air : 
the  action  of  the  lungs  administers  it  to  the  body,  and,  as 
a  means,  it  is  by  this  we  *'  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being."  That  the  air  may  be  preserved  in  a  proper  state 
to  support  life,  it  is  not  stagnant,  but  is  put  in  motion  by 
the  wind,  which  in  fact  is  nothing  else  but  air  in  motion :  but 
what  propels  it  forward,  or  pushes  it  in  this  or  that  direc- 
tion, no  philosopher  can  tell ;  such  is  its  mystery  that  it 
mocks  the  wise  man  of  the  world  as  it  passes  by  him  r 
John  iii.  8.  This  element,  like  light,  is  an  admirable 
means  of  instruction,  no  doubt  ordained  to  a  spiritual  as 
well  as  a  natural  use ;  it  is,  I  apprehend,  impossible  to 
think  otherwise.  Neither  of  these  ccm  be  supposed  acci- 
dental resemblances.  "  Tn  the  air,"  says  Mr.  Jones,  ^*  we 
have  a  figure  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  worketh  imper- 
ceptibly as  it  listeth,  while  we  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh 
and  whither  it  goeth.  As  air  is  necessary  to  natural  life, 
the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  are  necessary  to  the  spi* 
ritual  life.     As  the  air  gives  the  breath  of  speech,  so  the 
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Holy  Ghost  gives. the  utterance  of  inspirati<m  as  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost^  when  the  Spirit  came  upon  the  disciples  like 
a  rushing  mighty  wind^  &c." 

4.  Wca&r  and  Jire  are  equally  to  be  found  comparable 
to  spiritual  objects  ;  both  are  applied  as  emblems  of  puri- 
fication,  and  water  is  also  employed  to  signify  that  which 
refreshes  and  comforts.  Divine  grace  is  emphatically 
called  living  water^  as  that  water  is  which  is  taken  from  a 
spring,  because  it  brings  with  it  new  life  and  spirit^  which 
it  has  derived  from  the  subterraneous  chemistry  of  nature^ 
and  which  is  always  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
air.  The  element  of  water  which  washes  and  purifies  the 
body,  is  used  to  signify  tiie  inward  cleansing  of  the  soul 
from  sin  by  the  washing  of  regeneration ;  and  all  the  pu- 
rifications by  water  under  the  law  had  a  like  meaning,  as 
applied  in  those  words  of  the  prophet :  '*  Then  will  I 
sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean ;  from 
all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse 
you ;  a  new  heart  also  will  J  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit 
will  I  put  within  you."  This  new  heart  and  new  spirit,  as 
the  work  of  God's  grace,  was  always  signified  by  every 
act  of  religious  purification^  according  to  that  of  the 
psalmist :  **  Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow. 
Make  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  me." 

5.  The  earth,  that  solid  mass  of  matter  wliich  has  in 
itself  the  necessary  powers  of  vegetation,  is  by  our  Lord 
likened  to  the  heart,  the  good  ground  which  brings  some 
thirty,  some  sixty,  some  a  hundred  fold.  The  renewed  soul, 
so  to  speak,  has  its  vegetative  qualities,  and  brings  forth 
fruit  unto  God ;  while  it  has  its  contrast  in  the  wicked, 
unrenewed  heart,  which  brings  forth  briars,  thorns,  thistles, 
&c.,  only  fit  to  be  burned. 

6.  Next  to  these  the  clouds  of  the  lower  heavens,  the 
rain  and  devo^  all  have  their  likenesses  in  the  benign  king* 
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dom  of  graoe,  aadf  as  well  as  s<HBe  elher  products  of  &e 
9ir,  are  as  clearly  referred  to  in  Scripture  as  such. 

7.  To  inspire  holy  fear,  thunders^  lightnings,  storms^ 
and  tempests^  are  images  of  divine  anger,  and  are  admi- 
rably adapted  to  a  popular  discourse. 

8.  Hie  various  products  of  the  earth— as  woods,  trees, 
shrubs,  com,  seeds,  flowers— *have  spiritual  resemblances 
assigned  them  in  Scripture. 

9.  The  rarious  tribes  of  birds  and  animals,  some  bearing 
resemblances  to  the  saints,  some  to  the  wicked,  and  that 
of  various  kinds :  to  which  may  be  added  the  reptile  class ; 
and  here  we  have  reason  to  remember  the  serpent.  Theare 
are  also  the  flying  and  crawling  insects,  and  the  tenants  of 
the  watery  element :  most  of  these  receive  notice  of  one 
kind  or  another  in  God's  book. 

10.  The  human  body  is  compared  to  the  church  of 
Christ,  1  Cor.  xii. ;  and  distinct  parts  of  the  body  repre- 
sent spiritual  acts.  Man's  food,  of  various  sorts,  is  spi- 
ritualized, and  also  the  liquid  elements  that  contribute  to 
his  sustenance ;  his  various  movements,  actions,  and  mo- 
tions ;  the  faculties  of  the  senses,  appetites,  and  passions ; 
his  habits ;  his  occupations ;  his  constitutional  state  as  to 
health  and  sickness ;  his  enjoyments  and  his  diseases ;  every 
thing  that  happens  to  him  from  his  birth  to  his  grave — his 
times  and  seasons,  his  relationships  and  dependencies,  his 
civil,  his  political,  his  religious,  his  commercial,  his  social 
character,  as  an  inhabitant  of  earth  and  as  an  expectant  of 
heaven — admit  of  comparisons  as  entertaining  as  they  are 
instructive. 

11.  It  has  been  said  that  even  dootrines  of  the  highest 
class  might  be  learnt  from  visible  nature ;  allow  me  to  add 
that  man's  eating  of  the  Jle$h  ofanimali,  to  which  we  are 
so  reconciled  that  we  scarcely  give  it  a  thought,  exposes  to 
our  view  the  similitudes  of ''  the  derivation  of  a  principle  of 
spiritual  life  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  remission  of  sin 
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by  the  shedding  of  his  innocent  blood,  which  are  doctrines 
essential  to  the  gospel,  and  every  way  agreeable  to  the  con- 
dition of  man's  natural  life ;  for  we  live  by  the  death  of  in- 
nocent animals^  which  are  compelled,  without  any  fault  of 
their  own,  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  our  sustenance.  Thus 
thoughtless  men  exercise  a  practice  without  understanding 
it,  as  Caiaphas  prophesied  without  knowing  what  he  said : 
^  It  is  expedient  that  one  man  die  for  the  people,  and  that 
the  whole  nation  perish  not :'  John  xi.  50.  It  is  expedient 
that  the  innocent  should  die  to  feed  our  bodies — ^let  any 
man  deny  it  if  he  can ;  «nd  it  is  equally  expedient  that 
Jesus  Christ  should  die  to  feed  our  souLs.  The  animals 
before  referred  to  are  no  doubt  doomed  to  die  by  the  wise 
s^ppointment  of  God ;  as  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  with 
the  meekness  and  innocency  of  the  lamb,  was  brought  to 
the  slaughter,  that  through  his  death  we  might  have  eternal 
life,"* 

12.  I  shall  lastly  advert  to  that  light  which  nature  sheds 
on  another  and  the  last  doctrine  that  man  is  called  on  to 
believe.  '*  Some  animals  after  a  torpid  state,  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  de^,  recover  the  power  of  life  at  the 
proper  season  by  the  influence  of  the  sun ;  some  after  sub- 
mersion in  water  during  the  whole  winter.  Some  crawl 
for  a  time  as  helpless  worms  upon  the  earth,  like  ourselves; 
then  they  retire  into  a  covering,  which  answers  the  end  of 
a  coffin  or  a  sepulchre,  where  they  are  invisibly  trans- 
formed and  come  forth  in  the  proper  season  in  glorious 
array,  with  wings  and  painted  plumes,  more  like  the  inha- 
bitants of  heaven  than  such  worms  as  they  were  in  their 
earthly  state.  This  transformation  is  so  striking  and  plea- 
sant an  emblem  of  the  present,  the  intermediate,  and  the 
glorified  state  of  man,  that  people  of  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity, when  they  buried  their  dead,  embalmed  and  inclosed 
them  in  an  artificial  covering,  so  figured  and  painted  as  to 
*  Jones,  p.  334—336. 
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resemble  the  caterpillar  or  silkworm  in  the  intermediate 
state  :*'  and  when  renovation  is  to  be  insisted  on  ,from 
the  works  of  nature^  we  can  refer  safely  to  St.  Panl's  cri- 
tical observations  on  a  fj^rain  of  wheat  (1  Cor.  xv.)^  which 
seems  to  perish^  but  which  in  due  season  springs  up  to  life. 
Do  not  these  things  contain  matters  that  may  well  throw 
light  on  the  glorious  doctrine  of  the  resurrection?  and 
surely  God^  who  made  man  at  the  first  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  can  form  him  afresh  from  the  same  material. 

The  objects  of  comparison  thus  briefly  set  before  you 
may  be  sufficient  to  give  impulse  to  your  thoughts^  and  to 
excite  you  to  pursue  the  subject^  not  as  philosophers  but  as 
divines ;  and  1  recommend  you  to  cherish  this  study  for  the 
enlargement  of  your  own  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  nature 
and  the  word  of  God.  In  the  course  of  your  study  ideas 
may  present  themselves  in  two  ways :  by  beginning  with 
the  works  of  nature^  and  then  rising  to  the  spiritual  and 
scriptural  sense ;  or  commencing  with  any  scriptural  allu- 
sion to  the  objects  of  nature  in  the  course  of  your  reading, 
and  then  descending  to  the  thing  pointed  out. 

Leaving  it  undetermined  how  far  the  ancient  world  were 
able  to  derive  spiritual  ideas  from  natural  things,  yet  now 
that  the  key  is  presented  to  us  by  the  Scriptures,  we  should 
surely  be  unpardonable  if  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  it ; 
and  to  what  extent  this  Topic  may  with  propriety  be  pur- 
sued it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  general  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  whole  volume  of  nature  is  available,  and  that  by 
the  several  particular  objects  presented  to  our  notice  an 
easy  ascent  is  afforded 

'*  From  nature  up  to  nature's  God," 

and  to  the  several  truths  he  desires  us  to  know,  and  wherein 
we  shall  find  part  and  counterpart  more  aptly  indented 
than  is  generally  supposed.  While  however  the  book  of 
nature  lies  open  before  you^  and  invites  your  attention,  the 
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word  of  God  must  be  the  chief  object  of  your  study;  and 
it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  collect  all  the  natural  ob- 
jects presented  under  different  aspects  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  form  a  little  system  for  yourself :  indeed  this  would 
be  worthy  of  some  able  pen. 

In  closing  my  remarks  on  this  Topic,  allow  me  to  ob- 
serve that  the  act  of  comparing  one  thing  with  another  is 
of  considerable  importance  in  every  branch  of  study ;  by 
this  means  truth  is  elicited,  and  by  this  means  also  is  truth 
elucidated.  When  about  to  compose  any  discourse,  you 
must  first  examine  carefully  and  diligently  what  your  text 
contains  independently  of  all  human  helps,  though  after 
this  operation  you  may  take  the  benefit  of  such  assistances 
as  you  possess.  After  you  have  ascertained  and  collected 
the  principal  ideas,  ^^  the  seeds  of  things,''  but  before 
you  have  formed  your  divisions,  submit  your  work,  thus  far 
done,  to  comparison.  Compare  your  ideas  with  the  context, 
with  parallel  passages,  with  the  analogy  of  faith,  &c.  By 
these  comparisons  you  will  discover  whether  your  thoughts 
are  deficient,  or  unsuitable,  or  redundant,  and  especially 
whether  you  have  started  any  eccentric  idea,  such  as  would 
expose  you  to  animadversion ;  for  I  think  young  speakers 
are  somewhat  liable  by  a  sanguine  turn  of  mind  to*  commit 
mistakes  here :  you  will  then  compare  such  ideas  as  are 
to  stand  for  the  discourse  one  with  another.  By  this  com- 
parison of  the  ideas  among  themselves  you  will  see  into 
what  different  classes  they  may  be  arranged ;  and>  having 
thus  fixed  upon  your  general  divisions,  you  will  proceed 
again  to  compare  these  selected  ideas  among  themselves  in 
order  to  place  them  to  advantage  in  subdivisions.  When 
you  have  thus  far  assorted  and  arranged  your  ideas,  you 
will  recur  to  the  chief  point  you  had  in  view  in  fixing  on 
your  text,  and  endeavour  to  bring  all  your  thoughts  to  bear 
upon  this  principal  point.  These  rules,  with  a  sound  and 
vigorous  judgment,  will  enable  you  to  produce  a  truly 
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orig^inal  sermon,  suited  to  those  extraordinary  occasions 
which  will  sometimes  occur. 

We  may  farther  observe  that  comparing  of  things  assi- 
milates to  reasoning  upon  things  ;  and  though  we  are  occu- 
pied in  the  study  and  diffusion  of  revelation,  yet  with  reason 
we  have  sometliing  to  do,  or  how  can  **  we  put  to  proof 
thethingrs  that  differ?"*  How  compare  a  false  position 
with  a  true  one  that  directs  itself  against  it?  St.  Paul  says, 
*'  Judge  ye  what  I  say  ;*'  by  which  he  intimates  that  what 
he  had  been  stating  was  reasonable,  or  it  could  not  hare 
been  referred  to  the  decision  of  a  sound  understanding. 
Again:  Paul  before  Felix  ^^  reasoned  of  righteousness,  tem- 
perance, and  judgment  to  come ;"  and  so  forcible  and  con- 
vincing was  his  reasoning  that  the  tyrant,  whose  frown  was 
sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  now 
trembled  under  an  appalling  consciousness  of  guilt.  It  is 
true  that  human  reasoning  is  capable  of  perversion,  and 
sometimes  makes  *'  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause  ;*'  at 
least  to  carnal  minds,  who  greedily  adopt  the  sophistries 
of  those  who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive.  While,  however,  rea- 
soning is  abused  by  many^  and  feared  by  a  few  who  have 
perceived  that  abuse  and  the  mischief  it  has  done,  still  it 
has  its  uses  and  rules,  which  are  not  to  be  neglected  or 
shunned  by  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  ''  When  the  gospel 
gains  admittance  into  the  human  mind,  it  is  far  from  super- 
seding the  use  of  the  reasoning  faculty;  but  rather,  by 
enlarging  the  bounds  of  the  Christian's  knowledge,  pro- 
vides it  with  a  new  province,  wherein  it  may  exercise  itself 
with  greater  certainty  and  delight.  It  affirms  in  the 
strongest  manner  all  the  declarations  of  God,  all  the 
reason  of  duty  naturally  imprinted  on  his  conscience ;  and 
adds  to  them  what  was  entirely  wanting  before — a  divine 
^  reason  of  hope.'  The  strictest  reasoner  can  have  no  valid 
objection  against  the  gospel,  unless  he  will  quarrel  with 
*  See  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and  Macknight  on  Phil.  i.  10; 
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it:  it  provides  a  sinner  with  a  source  of  comfort,  without 
the  aid  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  where  all  his  natural 
funds  for  reasoning  proted  utterly  insufficient." — Jones'i 
Bib.  Cych.f  vol.  ii. 

Not  so  finely  expressed,  but  closer  to  the  point,  is  Mr. 
Caryl :  "  Reason  is  that  ground  or  soil  which,  being  tilled 
and  dressed,  manured  and  well  wrought  upon,  brings  forth 
thoso  excellent  fruits  of  wisdom  which  ennobles  the  mind 
of  man."— Vol.  ii.,  p.  258. 

The  several  gradations  or  links  of  intellect  discernible 
between  the  idiot  and  the  wisest  man  in  the  world,  will  be 
seen  in  the  powers  and  exercises  of  reason  as  they  are  re- 
spectively possessed  and  used.  Even  reason  shows  us  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  wisdom  of  worldlings  over  the 
children  of  light.  The  comparison  and  the  reasoning  fol- 
lowing upon  it  is  thus  stated  by  Jortin :  "  The  children 
of  this  world  have  continual  regard  to  the  end  they  pursue. 
They  never  lose  sight  of  it,  let  it  be  wealth,  or  power,  or 
honour,  or  pleasure.  It  is  their  constant  object,  their 
earliest  and  latest  thoughts ;  it  rises  and  lies  down  with 
them,  it  goes  out  and  returns  home  with  them. 

^'But  God's  children  are  seldom  so  intent  on  their  concerns. 
Sometimes  they  forget  it,  sometimes  do  things  contrary  to 
it ;  often  they  are  busy  in  affairs  that  have  no  relation  to 
it.  They  are  rather  good  by  fits  and  starts  than  with  uni- 
form and  consistent  perseverance. 

*^  The  children  of  this  world  are  wise  in  choosing  proper 
means  to  obtain  their  end.  If  they  happen  to  be  insufficient 
they  change  them,  choose  others,  and,  like  the  diligent 
spider  whose  net  is  broken,  begin  the  work  again.  Chris- 
tians are  seldom  equally  judicious.  They  sometimes  trust 
to  deceitful  hopes,  adopt  imperfect  expedients,  rely  too 
much  on  zeal  for  opinions. 

*'  The  children  of  this  world  are  diligent  in  their  pur- 
suits ;  seldom  is  a  Christian  so  assiduous  in  attending  on 
grace. 
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''  The  children  of  this  world  are  constant  and  resolute  ; 
they  are  not  dejected  by  difficulty,  discouraged  by  re- 
fusal, tired  by  labour,  seduced  by  flattery,  prevailed  on  by 
importunity,  bribed  by  reward,  persuaded  by  eloquence, 
daunted  by  threats,  put  out  of  countenance  by  ridicule,  or 
overborne  by  clamour,  to  abandon  their  pursuits.  But 
the  good  are  in  danger  of  being  overpowered  by  every  dis- 
couragement, every  stratagem^  every  obstacle,  that  works 
on  their  hopes  or  fears,  or  their  inclination."^/or^in'< 
Sermon  on  Luke  xvi.  8. 
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LECTURE  XXI. 
TOPIC  XVII. 

REMARK  THE  DIFFERENCES  OF  WORDS   AND  ACTIONS 
ON  DIFFERENT  OCCASIONS. 

When  a  weak  scrupulosity  or  a  tenderness  of  conscience 
was  in  question,  which  put  some  of  the  faithful  upon  eating 
only  herbs.  St.  Paul  eidiorted  the  strong  to  bear  the  infir- 
mities of  the  weak :  ^'  Let  not  him  that  eateth  despise  him 
that  eateth  not ;  and  let  not  him  which  eateth  not^  judge 
him  that  eateth ;  for  God  hath  received  him  ;"  Rom.  xiv.  3. 
But  when  the  same  St.  Paul  speaks  of  false  teachers,  who 
wanted  to  impose  a  yoke  on  conscience,  and  who,  under 
pretext  of  meats  and  days,  were  attempting  to  join  Moses 
with  Jesus  Christ,  as  if  Christians  were  yet  obliged  to  ob- 
serve the  ceremonial  law,  then  the  apostle  has  no  patience 
with  them,  but  condemns  and  anathematizes  them  as 
people  who  preached  another  gospel,  and  exhorts  the  faith- 
ful to  '*  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made 
them  free,  and  not  to  be  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of 
bondage ;"  Gal.  v.  1. 

So  again,  when  you  find  in  the  gospel  that  Jesus  Christ 
sometimes  forbade  his  disciples  to  publish  the  miracles  that 
he  wrought  and  to  declare  his  divinity,  and  at  other  times 
that  he  ordered  them  to  publish  upon  the  house-tops  what  they 
had  heard  in  private,  and  to  preach  to  all  nations  the  mys- 
teries of  his  kingdom,  yon  must  remark  that  this  difference 
is  owing  to  different  occasions.     While  Jesus  Christ  was 

VOL.  II.  K 
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upon  earth,  the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom  were  covered 
with  the  veil  of  his  humiliation,  it  being  necessary  in  some 
sense  to  conceal  them ;  but  after  his  exaltation^  it  be- 
came proper  to  publish  them  to  the  whole  earth. 

I'he  same  diversity  may  be  remarked  in  what  the  Lord 
Jesus  said  to  the  Canaanitiih  woman^  that  he  was  ^^  only 
sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Tsrael;^'  and  that  it 
was  **  not  meet  to  give  the  children's  bread  to  dogs."  This 
seems  contrary  to  an  ahnost  infinite  number  of  passages  of 
Scripture  which  affirm,  Jesus  Christ  is  '*  the  light  of  the 
Gentiles — ^to  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be.'^ 
These  and  all  other  such  passages  will  perfectly  agree  if 
you  distinguish  time  and  occasion.  While  Jesus  Christ 
was  upon  earthy  he  wa»  the  mimster  of  the  ctroumdsion ; 
but  when  hd  depaxled  to  glory,  he  became  the  Mediaitor 
of  aUm^li. 

Whatever  falls  under  the  idea  of  dmihriiy,  whether  in 
a  moife  general  or  more  minute  degree,  beloDg»to^  the  Topic 
which  has  been  just  considered.  We  bow  turn  to  die  con- 
sideration of  di8simiimritie»  t  and  as  we  are  required  tcr 
compare  one  part  of  Scriptuse  with  another  iit  order  to  dis- 
cofer  such  dissimilarilies,  much  that  is  said  on  the  subject 
of  comparison  generally  will  apply  to  the  present  Topicy 
and  it  will  not  therefore  be  necessary  to  extend  our  pre^ 
sent  remarks  to  any  great  length.  The  eqpecific  ][Hrovittoe  of 
the  Topic,  as  appears  from  its  title^  is  the  elueklatioa  o£ 
discrepances  by  a  reference  to  different  occasions  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  do  actually  govern  and  compel  diiferent 
words  and  actions,  aad  of  which,  therefore,  it  i»bodi  our 
duty  and  wisdom  to  take  due  notice. 

Differences  certainly  do  i^)pear;  what  is  the  reason.? 
Because  there  is  a  difference  of  occasions  and  ciremnstaaces. 
The  ri^t  way  of  noticing  these  differences  themselves  is  to 
begin  with  the  first  in  order,  and  to  proceed  ta  the  last,  and 
th^  show  that  some  new  occasion  and  cnrcamstaBcv  has 
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created  a  necessary  difiference.  Mr.  Robinson  obsertes,  in 
reference  to  this  Topic^  <^  seeming  differences  in  Scriptave 
are  reconciled  by  showing  that  on  cUfferent  occasions  it  was 
proper  to  say  and  unsay^  to  allow  and  disallow,  to  esta-' 
blisb  aft  ecoBouy  and  to  dissolye  it.  The  prophet  Samnel 
reasoned  with  the  Jews  on  this  principle  concen»ng  tiw 
righteous  acts  of  the  Lord  to  them  and  their  iathers: 
1  Sam.  xii.  6 — 1&.  According  to  htm  kings,  priests^  po» 
phets>,  ordinances,  establishments,  captivities^  all  were  ap- 
pointed for  die  prodncing  moral  rectitude  or  obedience ; 
and  for  the  production  of  this,  different  treatments  were 
necessary  on  different  occasions."  There  is  a  change  of 
administration  but  not  of  purpose.  Jehovah  commanded 
a  certaia  course  of  dasly  sacrifices  to  be  ofiered  under 
the  law;  yet  by  his  prophets  he  declares  his  abhor- 
nsnce  of  them  because  abused  and  perverted  from  their 
proper  end.  God  did  not  allow  any  but  the  priests  to  eat 
the  show-bread^  and  yet  permitted  Da/vid  and  his  followors 
to  do  so  under  particular  circumstances.  The  brazen  ser- 
pent was  to  be  preserved  as  a  memorial  in  tiie  hcij  place, 
and  yet  for  good  reasons  Hezekiah  in  God's  bdtfatf  brake  it 
in  pieces.  Circumcision  was  strictly  enjoined;  yet  in  Ae 
DRldemess  for  forty  years  it  was  dispensed  with.  None 
were  by  the  law  allowed  to  eat  <^  the  sacrifices  witiiout  the 
ceremony  of  purification ;  but  under  the  existuig  drcum^ 
stances  in  the  time  of  king  Hezekiab,  this  ceremonial 
cleanskig  was  not  enforced ;  2  Ghron.  xxx.  18.  Again :  '*  The 
Bible  contains  a  record  of  the  laws  by  which  God's  king- 
dom has  been  governed  under  various  circumstances.  In 
the  patriarchal  state  one  code  of  laws  was  necessary^  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  another,  and  afterwards  under  the 
gospel  a  third,  differii^  eircumshmtially  from  both  the 
former ;"  and  it  would  seem,  from  the  langui^  of  pvo^ 
phecy,  that  a  fourth  state  of  the  church  is  yet  to  come^  m 
which  there  will  be  such  an  abundant  ou^Muring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  to  siqpersede  the  ordinary  ministration  of  the 
k2 
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gospel :  **  They  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neigh- 
bour and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord ; 
for  they  shall  all  know  me  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the 
greatest ;"  Jer.  xxxi.  34. 

If  we  pass  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament,  we  shall 
meet  with  similar  diversities.  Christ  revokes  some  Old 
Testament  records  (Matt,  v.),  and  adds  new  weight  and 
importance  to  moral  precepts.  Our  Lord's  speech  to  his 
disciples  differed  materially  at  different  times,  and  he  ut- 
tered things  **  as  they  were  able  to  bear  them."  At  one 
time  he  forbade  his  disciples  to  publish  his  miracles  or  to 
avow  his  divinity,  and  at  other  times  he  ordered  them  to 
publish  upon  the  house-top  what  they  had  heard  in  private. 
On  one  occasion  he  restricts  the  publication  of  the  gospel 
**  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,'*  and  cautions  his 
disciples  "  not  to  enter  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans ;" 
on  another  he  commands  them  to  carry  the  gospel  of  sal- 
vation into  all  kingdoms;  Mark  xvi.  15. 

In  the  apostolic  epistles  we  find  many  like  instances : 
thus  St.  Paul  strenuously  insists  on  justification  by  faith 
alone ;  and  James  declares  that  **  a  man  is  justified  by  works, 
and  not  by  faith  only,"  which  we  have  explained  in 
the  former  volume  of  these  Lectures,  p.  489.  In  some 
epistles  we  find  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel  rather 
referred  to  as  matters  beyond  dispute  than  fully  stated  and 
pressed  on  the  people ;  in  others  they  are  defended  with 
great  vehemence,  and  those  who  opposed  them  are  anathe- 
matized. Different  occasions  demanded  this  different  mode 
of  address.  When  no  opposition  was  made  to  these  doc- 
trines by  the  professors  of  Christianity,  it  was  unnecessary 
to  employ  argument  in  their  defence ;  but  when  the  Jewish 
teachers  and  Gnostics  obstructed  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
it  became  necessary  to  guard  the  Christian  church  from  the 
influence  of  such  teachers,  and  to  expose  their  sophistries. 
In  all  these  cases  a  change  in  words  and  actions  is  called 
for,  and  such  change  is  regulated  by  occasions  and  circum* 
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stances.  For  similar  reasons  our  statute  books  receive  the 
accession  of  new  articles,  while  many  of  the  old  ones  be- 
come obsolete  and  a  dead  letter.  New  municipal  regula- 
tions are  demanded  by  some  new  disorders,  &c.  On  the 
same  principle  parents  are  obliged  to  resort  to  new  mea- 
sures to  preserve  family  decorum  ;  and  I  assume  that  mi- 
nisters and  teachers  stand  in  a  similar  predicament.  A 
heavy  charge  rests  upon  them  ;  they  stand  in  the  capacity 
of  rulers  in  Christ's  name,  and  great  responsibility  attaches 
to  their  office.  St.  Paul  intimates  this  when^  addressing 
the  people,  he  says,  **  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over 
you ;''  Heb.  xiii.  17.  Indeed,  if  a  minister  has  no  author- 
ity, he  can  have  no  responsibility;  and  if  he  has  no 
responsibility,  he  can  have  no  office ;  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  whole  affair  at  once.  Some  persons  may  think  that 
the  greatest  share  of  responsibility  ought  to  rest  in  the 
deacons  and  members ;  but  the  apostle  Paul  certainly  did 
not  intend  these  by  the  "  rulers  over  the  people ;"  for  the 
words  are,  "  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  who 
$peak  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  TV  hen  mi- 
nisters surrender  any  part  of  their  office,  I  do  not  think  it 
an  act  of  any  merit  to  themselves,  or  conducive  to  the  real 
advantage  of  the  people.  Perhaps  these  sentiments  are 
gratuitous ;  perhaps  ministers  know  their  office  sufficiently. 
However,  it  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that^  in  the  exer- 
cise of  ministerial  authority  and  ministerial  address,  many 
things  must  be  said,  or  done,  or  omitted,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  that  what  is  proper  at  one  time  may  be  highly 
improper  at  another.  So  long  as  different  occasions  occur, 
which  no  ordinary  foresight  can  anticipate,  different  con- 
duct and  varied  address  must  be  resorted  to  by  the  Christian 
teacher.  This  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed  by  discerning 
minds,  and  it  has  occasioned  their  just  remarks.  Mr.  Howe, 
on  Luke  xix.  41, 42,  says,  ^^  What  are  the  things  which 
belong  to  the  peace  of  a  people  living  under  the  gospel  ? 
The  things  belonging  to  a  people's  peace  are  not  Uiroughout 
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ibe  fame  wiik  all.  lAwing  <>r  not  Uwmg  wider  the  goapel 
juakes  a  considerable  difference' in  the  matter.  Before  &e 
incajmation  and  public  appearance  of  our  Lord,  Mtmetluiig 
was  Mot  necessary  among  the  Jews  that  afterwards  beeame 
necessary.  It  was  sufficient  for  them  befwe  to  bdieve, 
more  indefinitely,  in  a  Messiah  to  come ;  afterwards  he 
plainly  tells  them,  *  If  ye  believe  not  that  /  am  ke,  ye 
shall  die  in  your  sins  ;'  John  viii.  24  Believing  in  Christ 
cannot  be  necessary,  ag  a  duty,  to  pagans  who  never  heard 
of  him,  however  necessary  it  may  be  as  a  means  of  tiieir 
salvation.  Their  not  believing  in  him  cannot  be  itself 
a  sin,  though  by  it  they  should  want  a  remedy  far 
their  other  sins;  but  the  case  is  very  different  with  re- 
gard to  us/'  &c. 

I  beg  leave  to  observe,  further,  that  there  will  sometimes 
be  a  necessity  of  acting  or  speaking  in  some  new  way,  aa 
new  circumstances  occur,  or  reformations  are  not  to  be 
looked  for,  and  the  order  and  purity  of  Christian  commur 
nities  are  not  likely  to  be  preserved.  Occasions  are  fne- 
quently  occurring  to  call  for  firmness,  and  much  wisdom 
is  necessary  to  direct  that  firmness.  By  wisdom,  however* 
I  do  not  mean  that  crafty  wisdom  which  priests  employ  to 
enslave  the  people;  nor  that  boisterous  overbearing  wisdom 
that  deafens  the  voice  of  reason ;  nor  a  tame  unmeanii^ 
wisdom;  nor  a  fearful  and  timorous  wisdom;  but  ''tbe 
wisdom  which  cometh  from  above**'  so  beautifully  described 
by  James,  iii.  17 :  just  such  wisdom  as  St.  Paul  manifested 
en  all  occasion»*-the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  united  with  the 
harmkssness  of  the  dove.  Painful  as  it  may  be,  timely  ior- 
terference  must  be  made.  Nefaemiah  had  a  very  painfiil 
duty  to  perform  on  a  certain  well-known  occasion ;  yet  he 
flindied  not  from  it,  and  he  thereby  saved  the  dedining 
interest  of  religion  from  a  fatal  lapse  and  certain  ruin : 
want  of  courage  in  moments  of  difficulty  is  the  v^  worst 
fault  that  can  lie  against  a  minister  of  religion.  On  the 
fther  hand,  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  the  necessity 
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referred  tomoitl^ettppareAt,  tnd«ytaUe,  *Mid  iorpericmB  *,  per- 
petind  internieddUfng  nether  fv«akeiis  4ian  strengthens  umr 
tborky.  Bad  ultimately  defeats  tlie  porpoee  which  it  seeks 
to  premoie.    Now  here  we  nrast  go  hs  Scriptare  iiurtances 
of  vmki  real  necessity,  and  these  wili^  in  some  respects, 
guMe  our  judgment.     Observe  ihe  mamner  and  svitdbde 
matter  of  Paul's  address  to  Peter,  when  he  practised  somc 
diesniralaAton  «A  A«tioch ;  Oal.  ii.     What !  in  the  infancy 
of  ikt  ohnroh,  must  lesuitism  be  charged  upon  one  bearing 
the  apiefi^;!^.  name  ?  shall  the  vilest  leprosy  appear  among 
holy  bareAren  ?  or  shall  cowardice  disg^ce  the  character 
of  Ohrist's  ambassador  ?  No :  radier  than  these  things  shonld 
occur,  Peter  must  be  "  withstood  to  the  face ;"  and  no 
doubt  Peter  was  stfterwM^s  very  thanhiui  for  this  timely 
reboke,  by  which  the  church  was  saved  from  dishonowr. 
Again :  there  was  «  time  when  the  Galatians  were  se 
attached  to  Paid  that  Aey  would  have  *^  plucked  out  theiir 
own  eyes  to  give  them  to  him ;"  but  when  aeormpted  gospel 
invaded  this  diurch,  and  it  became  a  question  whether 
the  pure  or  the  spurious  «hould  standi  see  with  what  spirk 
and  with  what  wisdom  too  St.  Paul  acted :  his  love,  his 
seal,  his  holy  jes^sy  gathered  round  his  heart,  and  gave 
utterance  to  an  episUe  well  calculated  to  produce  compwu> 
tion  ior  their  folly,  and  to  restore  order,  peace,  and  low. 
On  anoAer  occasion,  when  danger  threatened  the  Coriu- 
ihian  churchy  with  what  a  determined  but  tempered  ad- 
dvess  Paul  und^iook  the  work  of  reformation.     This  was, 
as  is  w^  known^  a  mixed  diurch :  some  had  great  merit, 
these  he  highly  commended ;  some  were  wkked,  these  he 
threatened;  and  one  he  directed  to  he  excommunicated, 
but  afterwards,  on  his  repentance,  reeommended  a  restora- 
tion; some  were   given  to  a  party  spirit,  these  he  eau- 
tiotts  and  instructs;  some   idnised  the  ordinance  of  the 
Sapper,  to  these  he  gave  a  timdy  check.     In  short,  he 
adopted  his  own  rule  given  to  the  ministers  of  Thessalo- 
nica ;  he  *'  warned  the  unruly,"  those  bidder  i^irits  tiuit 
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are  impatient  of  all  restraint^  and  wlio>  the  better  to  carry 
their  purpose,  endeavour  to  confederate  others  with  them. 

Now  if  we  attend  to  the  spirit  of  this  Topic,  and  the 
hints  sugg^ested  by  it  to  our  reflection,  we  shall  be  directed 
to  the  discreet  and  prudent  conduct  of  a  spiritual  father, 
exercising  that  sound  and  healthy  judgment  which  ever 
ought  to  pervade  the  ministerial  character.    The  irrespon- 
sible individual  has  no  such  part  to  act;  his  own  conduct 
is  his  only  care ;  and  it  had  been  well  for  some  to  have 
been  so  placed  in  the  world.     The  mere  preacher  has  but 
little  to  do  with  that  wisdom  to  which  we  now  refer ;  when 
his  sermons  are  provided  and  delivered,  his  work  is  done. 
He  is  one  of  those  beautiful  and  melodious  creatures  that 
every  body  admires,  but  with  whom  no  wise  man  i^  satis- 
fied, and  whom  no  wise  congregation  would  choose  for  a 
regular  pastor.     He  may  please  in  the  pulpit  and  the  draw- 
ing-room :  his  cultivated  mind,  his  fine  taste,  his  ready 
wit  and  richness. in  anecdote,  are  qualities  which  cannot 
fail  to  give  him  an  attractive  influence.    Besides,  he  cannot 
so  break  the  rules  of  good  breeding  as  to  speak  unpleasant 
things.     With  the  sins  and  the  follies  of  individuals  he  has 
no  concern  -,  indeed,  he  feels  that  he  has  no  talent  to  ma- 
nage them ;  and  perhaps  in  this  he  is  perfectly  right — an 
office  of  difficulty  must  fall  into  better  hands.    But  the 
true  father  of  a  spiritual  family  loses  his  individual  cha- 
racter, and  becomes  in  his  speech,  and  in  his  conduct,  and 
even  in  the  expressions  of  his  countenance,  just  what  cir- 
cumstances require  of  him,  just  what  parental  duty  and 
rising  occurrences  urge  upon  him.     He  stands  in  Christ's 
stead  in  every  thing.     He  enters  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
his  office ;  his  private  feelings  are  placed  in  subjection  or 
neutrality.     With  other  ministers,  and  perhaps  much  in  the 
same  manner,  *'he  preaches  the  word."    He  labours  in 
season,  but  he  has  also  some  things  to  do  as  it  were  out 
of  season  :  that  is,  when  his  public  service  is  ended ;  and 
then,  if  needs  be,  he  reproves,  rebukes,  exhorts  with  all 
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long-suffering,  as  often  as  new  circumstances  call  for  it ; 
and  this  he  does  that  the  parties  may  be  '^  sound  in  the 
faith."  In  the  exercise  of  that  faithfulness  and  vigilance 
which  his  pastoral  office  demands,  he  uses  entreaties,  and 
addresses  the  objects  of  his  care  as  '^  his  little  children ;" 
Gal.  iy.  Endearments  the  most  tender  will  be  mingled 
with  his  severest  rebukes ;  so  that  his  love,  his  anxiety  for 
the  welfare  of  the  party,  can  never  justly  be  doubted.  His 
courage  and  firmness  will  be  balanced  with  the  ^'^  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  Christ."  There  was  no  want  of  courage, 
faithfulness,  and  decision  in  the  friends  of  Job,  but  they 
wanted  the  tenderness  and  fellow-feeling  which  his  case 
required :  they  consequently  added  weight  to  his  affliction, 
and  forced  him  to  cry  out,  '^  Have  pity  upon  me,  have  pity 
upon  me,  O  my  friends ;"  Job  xix.  21.  We  are  not  to 
^' break  the  bruised  reed,"  not  to  "destroy,  but  to  save." 

In  acknowledging  the  difficulties  of  the  work  to  which 
this  Topic  and  subject  applies,  it  would  be  some  consola- 
tion if  any  rules  could  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  desire  to  acquit  themselves  as  good  stewards  of 
the  divine  word.  But  if  the  occurrence  itself  cannot  dic- 
tate the  proper  course  or  escpedient;  if  it  defies  your 
keenest  penetration,  I  recommend  the  study  of  precedents. 
Some  of  these  have  been  named  in  this  Lecture  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  many  others  might  be  referred  to.  The 
history  of  the  church,  and  your  own  observation  and  expe- 
rience will  furnish  more.  In  this  important  matter,  how- 
ever, you  must  earnestly  pray  for  divine  direction. 


TOPIC  XVIII. 

CONTRAST   WORDS   AND   ACTIONS. 

You  may  oppose  the  agonies  and  terrors  which  seized 
Jesus  Christ  at  the  approach  of  death,  to  the  constancy 
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9mA  joy  of  the  martjni,  w1m>  flew  to  nmiiyrdMi  m  a  vic- 
tory. This  contrariety  of  emotionf  is  accouoted  for  hy  the 
diflbrence  of  the  persoaa  and  circiiHistanoes.  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  recottcUer  of  sinners  unto  (xod;  bearing  their 
sins,  and  engaging  with  the  eternal  justice  of  the  Father : 
but  the  martyrs  were  believers,  reconciled  to  God ;  fight- 
ing under  Ghrist*s  banners;  and^  as  mystical  soldiers, 
maintaining  his  rigliteous  claims.  Christ  was  fiUed  with  a 
sense  of  God's  wrath  against  sin ;  the  martyrs  were  fiUed 
with  a  sense  of  his  love  to  them.  He  met  death  as  an 
armed  enemy ;  but  they  met  him  as  a  vanquished  &e,  or 
rather  as  an  enemy  reconciled,  who,  having  changed  hi« 
nature,  was  become  favourable  to  believers.  In  one  ward, 
Jesus  Christ  was  at  war  with  death,  whereas  death  was  al 
peace  and  in  friendship  with  the  martyrs.  In  geneiral  we 
may  affirm,  that  contrast  is  one  of  die  most  beautiful  topics 
^f  Christian  rhetoric,  and  that  which  furnishes  the  most 
striking  iUnstrations :  great  i^re,  however*  must  be  taken, 
that  the  opposition  be  natural,  easy  to  comprehend,  and 
pri^rly  placed  in  a  full,  dear  li^t.  So  far  Monsieur 
Claude ;  and  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  add,  as  a  proof  of  the 
excellency  of  this  Tc^ic,  that  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  many 
of  the  Psalms,  <&«.,  are  beautiful  assemblages  of  contrasts  : 
yet  public  speakers  should  not  indidge  tQ0  fi*eely  in  tbwi ; 
even  jewdb  and  diamcmds  lose  tibeir  effect  by  too  great 
profusion. 

This  and  the  preceding  Topic  may  possibly,  at  first 
sight,  seem  to  interfere  with  each  other;  but  it  will  be 
manifest,  on  a  little  reflection,  that  the  similarity  between 
them  is  rather  apparent  than  real,  rather  in  sound  than  in 
sense.  For  the  purpose  of  occasional  observation,  the  fore- 
going Topic  is  certainly  of  some  value,  and  has  a  province 
peculiar  to  itself;  but  it  is  very  limited  in  its  application, 
and  furnishes  no  materials  for  division  or  extended  discus- 
sion.   Besides,  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  we  compare 
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two  or  more  things  together  in  order  to  an  examiaatiiNi 
wfaei«  the  tmth   lies.;  but  we  contrast  things  to  vkake 
more  striking  a  thing  ahreadj  known  and  acknowledged. 
The  present  Topic  is  of  more  extendve  application :  per- 
haps there  is  no  subject  on  which  a  reference  to  it  may  not 
assist  the  preacher,  either  in  Urn  study  or  in  the  pulpit ; 
and  it  may  be  employed  in  any  or  in  every  part  of  a  dis- 
course, as  expediency  may  dictate.     Contrast,  it  is  obvious^ 
may  sometimes  take  the  lead  m  an  excurdium,  and  at  others 
it  may  bring  up  the  rear  in  a  peroration.    On  some  occa- 
sions it  may  form  one  division  or  sdbdivision  of  a  discourse, 
and  on  others  every  head  or  division  will  turn  upon  it. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  introduced  as  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  or 
as  a  caioid  illustration ;  and  sometimes  many  contarasts  may 
be  clustered  together  in  a  kind  of  riietcHrical  dose  column,  to 
aid  the  purpose  of  argument  or  persuasion.     Mr.  Robinson, 
who  conld  be  excellent  when  his  wit  would  allow  him,  justly 
remarks  on  this  subject  that   ^  there  is  no  end  of  thei 
utffity  of  eouiroMt  in  theology ;  it  illustrates  revelation  by 
contrasting  it  widi  aU  the  systems  of  false  rdigion :  **  Never 
man  spake  like  thk  man;'*  John  vii.  46.     It  illustrates 
Christianity  by  placing  it  opposite  to  Judaism :  '*  Ye  are 
not  come  to  mount  Sinai,  but  to  mount  Zion ;  **  Heb.  xii.  ]8« 
It  distinguishes  the  true  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  from  pre- 
tenders :  '^  We  are  not  as  many  who  corrupt  the  word  of 
God;  but  we  speak  as  of  God ;'  2  Cor.  ii.  17.     It  dis- 
plays the  beauty  of  the  true  churdi  by  comparing  it  with 
the  deformity  of  false  religions :  *'  What  agreement  has  the 
temple  of  God  with  idols  ?"  2  Cor.  vi.  16.    It  is  of  excel- 
lent use  in  preaching  the  law,  by  contrasting  what  men  are 
with  what  they  ought  to  be;  2  Pet.  iii.  11.     It  is  excel- 
lently adapted  to  comfort,  by  contrasting  the  wisdom  of 
Providence  with  the  foUy  of  him  who  com{dains  of  it ;  the 
sufficiency  of  pardoning  mercy  with  the  abundance  of  a 
sinner's  unworthiness ;  the  |deasures   of  piety  with  ih» 
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amusements  of  sin ;  the  privileges  of  a  saint  with  the  licen- 
tiousness of  a  sinner ;  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the 
efforts  of  the  tempter.  It  will  be  of  use  in  recovering  a 
backslider^  by  comparing  his  present  with  his  former  state ; 
Jer.  ii.  In  these,  and  a  thousand  other  cases,  contrast  is 
lovely  beyond  expression."  The  human  mind  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  always  pleased  with  contrasts ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been  put  to  its  full 
utretch  in  order  to  produce  them  in  relation  to  matters  of 
sight,  taste,  &c.  In  music,  for  example,  harmonies  would  not 
always  please ;  a  skilful  composer  therefore  throws  in  dis- 
cords at  certain  intervals,  that  his  concords  may  return 
more  pleasantly  on  the  ear.  The  painter  must,  for  the  same 
reason,  have  his  light  and  shade ;  and  the  cook  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  tempt  and  gratify  the  palate  by  producing  his  acids 
and  his  sweets  in  the  same  dish.  Theatrical  exhibitions  are  no 
doubt  indebted  to  this  love  of  contrast  for  much  of  their  cele- 
brity ;  for  the  characters  of  the  drama  are  commonly  most 
pleasing  when  set  in  the  strongest  point  of  opposition,  which 
is  sometimes  carried  to  a  degree  that  is  almost  ridiculous. 

It  has  been  often  said,  by  critics  in  language,  that  the 
very  free  use  of  contrast  is  a  fault.  If,  however,  the  Scrip- 
tures are  to  form  our  standard,  we  shall  be  in  little  danger 
of  offending  by  its  too  frequent  employment ;  for  there  is 
probably  no  figure  of  rhetoric  so  much  used  in  Scripture  as 
this  :  in  the  hagiographical  books  contrasts  are  grouped  so 
thickly  as  to  raise  our  admiration  and  astonishment.  The 
striking  character  of  this  Topic,  and  the  facility  with  which 
it  can  be  comprehended  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  fur- 
nish a  powerful  apology  for  its  use ;  and  it  is  surely  a  pity  (to 
use  no  stronger  term)  that  well  educated  persons  should 
indulge  such  a  fastidious  disposition  as  to  nauseate  that 
which  is  so  useful  to  their  less  favoured  brethren ;  besides 
which  they  ought  to  have  some  reverence  for  the  example 
afforded  by  the  extensive  use  that  is  made  of  it  in  the 
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word  of  God.  However^  pnidence  will  certainly  dictate 
to  tbe  preacher  the  propriety  of  watching  against  real 
excess. 

The  ample  volames  of  nature  and  providence  abound 
with  materials  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  contrast ;  and 
these  furnish  an  interesting  and  intelligible  language  for 
expressing  spiritual  ideas.  We  have  day  and  night,  light 
and  darkness,  winter  and  summer,  spring  and  autumn,  heat 
and  cold,  tempest  and  serenity.  In  the  earth  we  have 
barren  and  fruitful  soils^  lofty  mountains  and  deep  valleys, 
the  arid  desert  and  the  flowing  brook,  &c.  In  the  crea- 
tures, what  an  endless  catalogue  of  varieties  are  presented ! 
Animals  fierce  and  tame ;  immensely  large  and  diminu- 
tively small.  The  products  of  the  ground  how  contrary  ! 
Some  vegetables  bitter,  some  sweet ;  some  purgative,  some 
astringent.  In  the  structure  of  men*s  minds  we  observe  a 
like  variety :  some  formed  for  soaring  with  almost  the  in- 
telligence  of  angels^  others  possessing  the  imbecility  of 
idiots,  and  scarcely  raised  above  the  brutes ;  some  minds 
seem  made  for  ruling,  others  are  quite  of  a  passive  cha. 
racter  5  some  are  full  of  passion  and  feeling,  others  all  in- 
difference and  apathy. 

With  regard  to  the  primary  intention  of  the  Topic,  as  a 
topic  of  observation,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  any 
thing.  If  you  are  preaching  on  some  expression  of  the 
good  man's  feelings  or  desires,  it  may  be  placed  in  con- 
trast with  tbe  desires  and  feelings  of  the  wicked.  If  the 
conduct  of  the  believer  in  Christ  comes  before  you,  it  may 
be  considered  as  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  the  unbe- 
liever in  similar  circumstances,  &c.  In  fact,  every  thing 
that  forms  the  subject  of  discourse  must  have  some  oppo- 
site, and,  by  placing  it  in  contrast  with  such  opposite,  it 
will  frequently  be  found  to  receive  its  strongest  illustration ; 
for  the  most  lovely  object  never  appears  so  exquisitely 
beautiful  as  when  placed  by  the  side  of  deformity,  nor  does 
folly  ever  appear  so  conspicuously  absurd  as  when  con- 
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trasted  witk  tbe  dictates  of  tnie  wifdom.  TiMkt  pneaoher 
who  pofsetaes  the  ability^  natoral  or  aoqaired,  of  thus 
placing  the  objects  of  instruction  in  contrast  before  his 
hearers,  will  consequently  seldom  fail  to  edify  and  pkase. 
Sometittes  your  text  will  inrite  a  retereaoe  to  this  Topics 
by  containing  what  may  be  called  an  iBiplied  contrast :  as 
Isa.  IxtL  2 :  ^'  To  thU  man  will  I  look  who  is  of  a  poor 
and  contrite  spirits  and  who  trembleth  at  My  word."  Here 
there  is  an  erident  intention  of  c<»itrastiBg  the  humble 
saint  widi  the  proud  superficial  pretender  to  religion ;  and 
if  we  would  preserve  the  B]pmt  of  the  text  throughout  our 
discussion,  we  must  take  due  notice  of  such  ccmtrast  lliis 
may  be  done  by  observing  that  the  individual  here  de- 
scribed as  the  object  of  divine  complacency  is, 

I.  The  poor  man — one  who  is  sensible  of  his  emptiness 
*^in  opposition  to  those  who  in  their  own  eyes  are  ^  rich 
and  inci«ased  in  goods,  having  need  of  nothing,"  though 
in  fact  Ihey  are  ''poor,  and  wretched,"  %lc. 

II.  The  comirite  man,  who  grieves  on  account  of  his 
transgressions— -in  opposition  to  the  fool  who  mocks  at  sin^ 
and  glories  in  that  which  is  his  shame. 

III.  The  man  who  trembles  at  God's  word— in  oppo- 
sition to  the  self-confident  and  Ae  secure. 

No.  2. — Mr.  Jay  has  a  beautiful  sermon  on  the  contrast 
plan,  vol.  ii,  sermon  29,  on  Rom.  t.  5:  **  Hope  maketh 
not  ai^amed."  Here  the  words  not  a»hamed  suggested 
the  antithesis ;  for  if  the  Christian's  hope  be  distinguii^ed 
as  one  which  maketh  not  ashamed,  it  is  implied  that  all 
other  hopes  may  make  ashamed.     He  says, 

I.  Certain  kinds  of  hope  do  make  ashamed. 

1.  The  hope  of  the  worldlings  by  the  insufficiency  of  its 
objects. 

2.  That  of  the  Pharisee,  by  the  weakness  of  its  foun- 
dation. 

3.  That  of  the  Antinomian,  by  the  falseness  of  its  war- 
rant. 
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11.  Tlie  believer's^  on  the  cantrurf,  ''mftketh  not 
ashamed." 

L  It  is  accompaoied  bj  diyiae  lore. 

2*  This  love  characierizes  its  possessors. 

3.  It  qualifies  for  tkat  future  glory  upon  which  its  intents 
are  fixed. 

No.  3. — Mr.  Burder,  toL  vii.,  p.  25,  on  Numb.  xiv.  24  • 
**  My  servant  Caleb,  because  he  hath  another  spiik." 
Here  is  the  contrast : 

L  Beal  Christians  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  different  from 
that  of  the  world.     ''  Caleb  hath  another  spirit*' 

II.  Those  who  possess  a  right  ^>irit  wiM  follow  the  Loid 

III.  Those  who  follow  the  Lord  fully  shall  be  honourably 
distingukhed  by  him. 

In  this  example  the  preacher  pursues  the  contrast  im- 
plied in  the  text  under  his  first  division :  in  the  preceding 
one  the  two  general  divisiQUs  c<mtain  the  separate  points 
to  be  contrasted.  Some  reflection  is  certainly  required  in 
order  to  determine  which  of  these  plans  should  have  the 
preference  on  any  particular  subject. 

No.  4. — Beddome,  vol.  i,  p.  136,  on  JcAn  viii.  9 :  *'  Ber- 
ing convicted  by  their  own  conscience,"  discusses  the  im- 
plied contrast.  The  words  aum  conscience  impiy  that  there 
existed  another  species  of  conviction,  ihat  is^  such  as  was 
impressed  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  here  he  establishes  a 
contrast  ^ich  pervades  the  whole  discourse.  The  flaw- 
ing is  ike  division : 

I.  Some  distinctions  with  respect  to  conscience  itself. 

It  may  be  considered  as, 

1.  Ignorant  or  enlightened. 

2.  Unnecessarily  scrupulous  or  daringly  presufliptttous. 
*3.  Pure  or  defiled. 

4.  Tender  or  seared. 

5.  Peaceable  or  troublesome. 

6.  Natural  or  renewed.— ^These  are  all  contrasts. 
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IL  The  difference  between  natural  and  spiritual  con- 
victions. 

1.  Natural  convictions  regard  only  the  guilt  of  sin,  as 
in  the  case  of  Cain  ;  the  spiritual  are  attended  with  a  deep 
and  painful  sense  of  inherent  guilt  and  pollution,  as  in  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal. 

2.  In  natural  convictions  the  soul  is  actuated  by  slavish 
fear ;  but  those  of  the  Divine  Spirit  have  more  of  a  regard 
to  the  honour  of  God. 

3.  The  natural  extend  only  to  some  sin,  as  Achan  and 
as  Judas ;  but  the  spiritual  is  convinced  of  all :  *'  Come 
see  one  that  has  told  me  all  that  ever  £  did." 

4.  Natural  conviction  soon  wears  away;  the  other  is 
permanent. 

5.  One  may  consist  with  love  of  sin ;  the  other  hates 
every  false  way. 

1  have  selected  these  instances  of  implied  contrasts  for 
examples,  because  whenever  contrast  is  thus  noticed  it  dis- 
covers some  ingenuity  in  the  preacher,  in  his  discerning 
the  justness  of  such  a  turn  of  thought.  When  this  is  done 
in  a  sensible  manner  it  cannot  fail,  I  should  think,  of  pro. 
ducing  a  good  effect,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
iuexpected  by  the  audience. 

The  following  are  examples  in  which  the  preachers  foU 
low  out  the  contrast  which  is  expressed  in  the  text  itself. 

No.  5. — I  have  already  given  a  mere  outline  of  Bishop 
Sanderson's  famous  sermon  on  Prov.  xix.  21 :  <<  There  are 
many  devices,'*  &c.  As  the  bishop's  works  are  however 
in  but  few  hands,  I  may  be  allowed  here  to  make  an  en- 
larged quotation.  We  have  a  proverb,  **  Man  purposetK 
but  God  disposeth,"  not  an  unfit  glossary  on  the  text  Our 
author  considers, 

I.  The  different  names  here  employed :  ours  are  **  de- 
vices ;"  his  are  "  counsels."  The  names  of  things  are  used 
in  Scripture  with  far  greater  accuracy  than  in  many  ther 
writings ;  the  word  •*  devices,"  for  instance  :  in  some  casea 
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tbese  may  appear  to  be  wise^  but  compared  witb  God's 
*'  counsels"  they  are  only  imaginations,  fancies,  or  any 
lighter  name  that  can  be  found  ;  for  every  name  is  too  high 
and  too  honourable  to  give  expression  to  their  vacuity  and 
nothingness.  Very  chimeras  they  are,  castles  in  the  air,  that 
have  no  real  existence  in  them,  no  base  or  bottom  to  support 
them  :  they  are  fancies,  and  so  the  word  might  very  well 
be  translated :  there  are  many  fancies  in  roan's  heart,  such 
as  may  sometimes  appear  in  madmen  destitute  of  judgment, 
who  will  occasionally  throw  out  such  satirical  wit,  and 
make  such  smart  repartees,  as  to  excite  astonishment.  Or 
these  fancies  are  like  ill  concocted  dreams,  which  represent 
golden  mountains  and  airy  nothings,  which  yet  affect  the 
dreamer  excessively.*   Solomon  treats  of  these  as  '•  vanity. 


*  Mr.  Howe  pursues  the  subject  of  dreams  very  ingeniouslj  in  bis 
sermon  on  1  Tbess.  y.  6 :  "  Let  us  not  sleep  as  do  others."  Tracing 
the  resemblances  between  a  person  in  a  state  of  sleep  and  a  person  in 
the  delusions  of  fallen  nature,  he  considers, 

I.  The  sleep  referred  to. 

1.  As  a  state  of  forgetfiilness.  Sleep j  persons  are  oblivious  :  so 
men  are  forgetful  of  their  sinful,  fallen  state ;  thej  have  forgotten 
their  Creator,  and  the  guide  of  their  youth. 

2.  As  a  state  of  insensibility.  Persons  in  a  profound  sleep  cannot 
be  made  to  feel  without  difficulty  sometimes ;  you  may  even  prick 
them,  yet  they  do  not  feel.  Sinners  likewise  are  dead  in  sin,  in  a 
dead  sleep,  as  we  say ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  prick  them  to  the  heart. 
Acts  ii.  37. 

3.  As  a  state  of  security  and  unapprehensiveness  of  a  future 
threatened  danger.  The  house  may  be  on  fire,  thieves  and  murderers 
at  hand,  the  sword  at  the  breast,  or  the  knife  at  the  throat ;  yet  they 
are  free  from  fear.  Do  we  not  see  this  exemplified  in  sinners  ?  De- 
struction from  the  Almighty  is  no  terror  to  them.  Or  like  persons  in 
their  nocturnals,  who  if  not  prevented  would  climb  parapets  and 
incur  ruin. 

4.  As  a  state  of  misapprehension.  It  is  common  for  persons  in 
sleep  to  have  their  heads  lull  of  false  images,  or  false  conceptions  of 
things  which  are  true  :  the  case  is  so  with  the  world  in  their  sleep ; 
they  can  tell  you  how  to  dis-imagine  all  the  greatest  realities,  and  turn 
them  into  shadows.  God  and  Christ,  heaven  and  hell,  they  will  call 
these  fancies ;  but  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  this  world  which  are 
truly  so  called,  fitra  w-oXXijf  ^oLvraaias,  Acts  xxv.  23,  are  counted  by 
them  as  realities. 

5.  There  is  also  (which  is  much  like  the  last)  a  great  unaptness  to 
reflect  upon  any  thing  as  absurd,  though  never  so  truly  so,  which 
occurs  to  them  in  their  dreaming  state.    Let  things  occur  to  them 
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Mlj,  and  miAmtm ;''  Eocln.  ii.  i,  %  &c«  Thej  applaud 
ihemaaLves  in  their  dumiiig  tmi  deep  c<Hitrivanoes ;  tfaey  ianxgt 
io  fheir  wealth,  power,  fitrengtii,  'or  policy ;  they  tkindc  thejr 
can  carry  all  before  tiiem,  yet  aH  shall  terminate  ^'  like  a 
dfeajn  wiien  one  awaketh :  lo  dialt  tfaom  make  their  image 
to  iranish  o«t  of  the  city.'*  There  is  a  similar  representa- 
tioB  in  Isa.  zxix.  7,  8:  They  that  fight  against  *'  Mount 
ZioB  shaU  be  even  as  when  a  hxmgry  man  dremneth  ihat  lie 
is  eating/'  Sic  Or  the  deepest  policy  diall  foe  as  a  spider's 
web — that  is  one  of  die  prophet's  compansoos  too  ;  a  tiling 
of  great  cnriosiity  to  the  eye,  spnn  of  a  most  fine,  soMe 
thread*  and  in  a  mast  exact  proportion ;  but  a  thiaf  ^  no 
strength  at  all,  unless  against  a  small  fly  (the  greater  enes 
w3l  break  through  it):  the  slightest  touch  strikes  k  aH 
away  in  a  moment. 

Now  contrast  these  with  God's  eternal  purposes — it  is 
not  so  witii  them.  l%ey  are  sage  counsels,  called  "  Hi^ 
counsel  of  the  Lord.*'  Ps.  xxxiii.  11 :  '^  The  counsel  of 
the  Lord  standeth  for  ever ;  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all 
generations."  This  seems  copied  in  the  New  Testament, 
Eph.  i.  11:  ^*  According  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  him 
who  workeih  aU  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  ndlL" 

never  bo  absurd,  they  take  no  notice  of  the  absurdity :  let  them  dream 
themselves  to  be  in  never  such  odd  and  antic  postures  or  situations, 
they  find  no  error,  all  is  reality.  And  so  is  the  case  with  the  world 
too :  the  most  absurd  things  imaginable  are  no  absurdities  to  them  ; 
busying  themselves  all  their  days  about  mere  trifles,  the  most  absurd 
things  that  ever  could  enter  into  human  imagination  so  much  as  to 
think  of^  are  yet  no  absurdities  to  them,  even  to  live  without  God  in 
the  wodd,  though  he  made  them  and  preserves  them ;  without  any 
care  whether  they  go  to  hell  or  not. 

6.  The  proper  business  of  life  is  suspended,  Prov.  vi.  9, 10  ;  and 
00  it  is  with  men  in  the  affair  of  salvation  :  Heb.  ii.  3. 

7.  They  are  greatly  displeased  with  those  who  attempt  to  rouse 
them,  and  they  will  quarrel  with  the  light  itself  if  it  shine  upon  their 
faces;  the  very  case  with  those  who  are  in  the  deep  sleep  of  sip. 

II.  Upon  what  account  it  ill  becomes  Christians  to  imitate  these 
sleepers.    It  is  very  unsuitable, 
1.  To  their  principles. 
t2.  To  their  state. 
S,  To  their  designs  and  ends. 
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Yet  vft  are  not  io  receive  the  term  in  ka  proper  sense. 
In  strictness  God  neither  counsels  nor  debates^  nor  '*  liM 
any  cowueUed  kim  ;*'  Rom.  xi.  34.  Cvod  bat  no  need  of 
diese :  in  tra&^  as  tbe  word  devices  was  teo  Ugb  in  Ae 
Bg»t  case,  so  the  word  cooasel  is  too  lew  in  tke  present 
case«  Scripture  in  iliis,  as  well  as  in  many  otlier  parts, 
adapts  its  language  to  men's  understandiags  ;  as,  ^<  By  him 
actions  are  weiglied.'^  Such  are  tke  resolutions  which, 
following  upon  good  advice  and  mature  deliberation,  where 
all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into  due  consideration,  and 
the  coDveniences  and  inconveniences  examined  and  weighed 
are  better  ap^ved  of,  as  being  more  scdid,  and  likely  to 
prove  more  successful,  than  those  sudden  motions  that  light 
people  ittt  upon — as  lightning,  which  is  but  a  fla^,  while 
sound  counsels  ace  like  the  sun,  which  has  a  full  and 
durable  %ht  within  itself,  always  alike  tiiough  sometimes 
mader  a  cloud.  6od*s  counsels  **  of  old  are  fedthfulness  and 
truth." 

II.  There  is  a  difference  as  to  number :  ours  are  ^'dt^ 
▼ices,"  in  the  jJural  number,  and  with  the  express  ad- 
dition of  multiplicity,  ^'many  devices."  God's  is  but  one — 
**  counsel,"  in  the  singidar. 

Men's  pmposes  are  various  and  diangeiMe :  seldom  do 
we  continue  long  in  one  mind ;  but  on  every  slight  occa- 
sion, as  the  weathercock  with  the  wind,  we  are  ready  to 
turn  and  face  about.  What  between  fears  and  hopes,  de- 
sires and  cares,  our  thoughts  are  so  pulled  and  harrowed 
this  way  and  that  way,  &at  We  are  often  so  distracted  that 
we  scarcely  know  what  the  next  expedient  ought  to  be. 
Sometimes  this  is  not  of  necessity,  but  a  change  of  mere 
whim  or  caprice^ — ^fond,  like  children,  of  a  toy  this  mo- 
ment, the  next  tiirowing  it  away  fm*  another ;  QuodpetiU 
$pemit :  and  men  are  tiius  *'  troid)led  about  many  things.** 
All  this  proves  this  one  thing,  at  the  least — the  positive 
insufficiency   of  all  and  every  earthly  ^ood ;   for  if  one 
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good  thing  wane  attained,  multiplicity  need  not  be  called 
in. 

It  is  therefore  no  commendation  then,  bat  rather  a  dis- 
paragement, to  men's  devices  that  they  are  so  many  ;:  but  it 
is  the  honour  of  God  that  his  counsel  is  but  one,  and  un- 
changeable. We  find  it  expressed  with  that  adjunct,  Heb; 
vi.  17^  TO  afitra^trov  rtn  jSouXf};,  *^  Hie  immutability  of  his 
counsel ;" .  and  it  is  there  laid  down  as  the  great  foundation 
of  Christian  hope^  and  the  very  strength  of  our  consolation. 
Quod  scripsi,  scripH,  What  he  has  written  in  the  secret 
book  of  his  determinate  counsel^  though  it  be  counsel  to  us 
and  uncertain^  until  he  reveal  it  or  the  event  discover  it, 
yet  is  it  most  certain  in  itself,  and  altogether  unchangeable. 
'We  follow  our  devices  many  times^  which  we  afterwards 
repent ;  and  truly  our  second  thoughts  are  mostly  the  best. 
But  with  him  there  is  no  after-counsel  to  correct  the  errors 
of  the  former.  He  knoweth  not  any  such  thing  as  re« 
pentance — it  is  altogether  hid  from  his  eyes.  He  is^  in- 
deed, sometimes  said  to  repent,  as  Cren.  vi.  and  Jonah  iii. 
10 ;  but  this  is  not  ascribed  to  God  properly,  but  as  other 
human  passions  and  affections  are,  as  grief,  sorrow,  Slc., 
av6^um'ra6ug,  to  import  some  actions  of  God,  eventually, 
and  according  to  the  manner  of  our  understanding,  like  unto 
the  operations  which  those  passions  produce  in  us^  but  have 
nothing  at  alf  of  the  nature  of  those  passions  in  him.  See 
Numb,  xxiii.  19. 

III.  The  different  manner  of  their  existing.  Ours  are 
but  conceived  in  the  heart ;  but  he  is  able  to  give  real  sub- 
sistence to  his  designs^  and  to  make  them  stand  fast  and 
firm :  ''  The  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall  stand.*' 

It  is  not  material  here  whether  these  devices  be  hatched 
in  the  heart  or  the  head,  whether  they  relate  to  the  affec- 
tions or  the  understanding;  how  many  soever  they  may 
he,  unless  God  give  leave,  there  they  must  stay.  It  is  no 
matter  how  man  plots  and  contrives  to  avoid  this  or  that 
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danger,  to  compass  this  or  that  design^  to  gratify  this 
friend  or  advance  that  child^  to  counteract  or  defeat  that 
enemy ;  for  when  man  has  summoned  all  his  powers^  and 
set  all  his  wits  to  work  to  manage  his  design  and  make  all 
sure,  unless  God  say  Amen,  and  unless  it  please  him  to 
prosper  this  or  that — all  is  in  vain.  Ps.  cxxvii.  1,  2. 

These  thoughts  may  indeed  reach  the  tongue,  and  man 
may  speak  "  great  swelling  words  of  vanity ;"  but  stiU,  if 
Crod  put  a  negative  to  his  affirmative,  it  is  soon  settled,  as 
in  the  fool's  scheme  in  the  gospel,  or  as  Sennacherib  in  He- 
zekiah*s  time. 

But  as  to  the  counsel  of  God,  it  is  established  like  the 
everlasting  mountains  which  cannot  be  moved.  What  he 
has  purposed  either  himself  to  do,  or  to  have  done  by  any 
of  his  creatures^  shall  most  certainly  and  most  infallibly 
come  to  pass  in  every  circumstance,  just  as  he  has  ap- 
pointed it.  It  is  established  in  the  heavens ;  and  though 
all  the  powers  in  earth  and  hell  should  join  their  forces 
together,  and  set  their  shoulders  and  strength  against  it, 
and  thrust  sore  at  it  so  that  it  may  fall,  yet  shall  they 
never  be  able  to  move  or  shake  it^  much  less  to  remove  it 
from  the  place  where  it  stands,  or  to  overthrow  it.  This,  I 
presume,  has  been  sufficiently  established,  as  Matt.  xvi.  18. 
Not  only  because  of  the  eternity  of  his  own  being,  nor  be- 
cause he  is  the  author  of  all  being,  but  also  for  that  he  is 
able  to  give  being,  reality,  and  subsistence  to  his  own  will 
and  words,  to  all  his  purposes  and  promises. 
'  Our  excellent  author  establishes  this  point  on  such  per- 
fections of  God  as  bear  upon  this  subject — his  sovereignty, 
his  eternity,  his  wisdom,  and  his  power;  topics  to  the 
study  of  which  you  should  devote  your  noblest  intellec- 
tual powers. 

No.  6.— Davies,  vol.  i.,  p*  298,  on  2  Cor.  iv.  18: 
'^  While  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,"  &c 
Here  also  the  contrast  lies  in  the  text  itself,  and  a. heavenly- 
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nnded  preacher  mut  dwell  wMi  MigUi  <hi  sueh  a  covtiMl. 
Our  antiior  propotea, 

I.  To  gire  a  c<Hnpar«tif  e  view  of  viBiUe  and  mwible 
things.  This  I  do^  he  obsenwa^  that  yoa  may  see  the 
trifliag  natnrs  of  the  om,  and  the  importance  of  the  other, 
under  one  head. 

II.  To  show  the  great  and  hiqppj  inflaenee  which  a  suit- 
able impression  of  the  superior  importanoe  of  imrimble  to 
visible  things  would  hare  upon  us. 

The  whole  sermon  n  full  of  contrast;  and  it  is  god- 
ducted  in  such  a  manner  as  at  once  to  impi%ss  and  m- 
struct 

No.  7.— Dairies,  voL  iii.,  p.  189^  on  Matt  bt.  12 : ''  They 
that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  siefc.*' 

I.  The  character  of  the  whole. 

1.  They  are  such  as  never  had  any  clear  and  aftctiag 
sight  or  sense  of  fin. 

2.  They  are  easy  and  secive. 

3.  Unwilling  to  apply  to  a  physician. 
II.  The  character  of  die  sick. 

1.  They  are  willing  to  do  any  thing,  to  submit  to  any 
thing,  if  it  may  but  savie  them  from  the  mortal  diseaae 
of  sin. 

2.  Satisfied  that  Jemis  is  the  only  physienn  of  socdsy 
they  rest  upon  his  sktH,  love,  and  care. 

3.  They  come  to  Jesus  and  are  healed* 

This  is  not  one  of  Davies's  best  sermons;  and  I  hove 
been  dbliged  to  alter  tiie  second  part  to  preserve  the  con- 
trast :  the  subject  itself  is  well  suited  to  a  mixed  congre- 
gation. 

No.  9. — Beddome,  vol.  iii.,  p.  80,  James  ii.  18 :  *'  Show 
me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show  mine  by 
my  works." 

I.  True  faith  is  a  visible  grace ;  defective  ftdth  is  au- 
dible only. 
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I}.  True  faith  is  frnitful ;  faith  without  works  it  dead. 

III.  Those  who  pretend  to  faith,  and  yet  are  destitute  of 
good  works,  are  awfully  deceived. 

Surely  such  contrasts  as  these  will  supply  the  piace  of 
many  arguments ;  for  we  see  here  at  a  glance  the  ease  as 
it  stands.  In  shorty  contrast  is  fO'gament  in  miniature, 
ifttci^iit  in  parvo.  It  is  like  flame  or  blaze,  in  comparison' 
of  smoke ;  for  argument  is  often  as  dark  as  smoke,  at  least 
to  literate  people. 

No.  9. — We  have  an  instance  in  Walker,  vol,  iii.,  p.  7, 
on  1  Thess.  ii.  4 :  "  But  as  we  were  albwed  of  God  to  be 
put  itt  trust  with  the  gospel,  even  so  we  speak;  mot  as 
pleasing  men,  but  God,  who  trieth  our  hearts. "  His  ar- 
rai^ment  is  as  follows : 

I.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  divine  principle  men- 
tioned in  the  text — a  supreme  desire  to  please  God. 

II.  The  happy  effects  which  would  flow  from  our  being 
animated  with  this  steady  and  prevailing  desire. 

1.  This  would  make  us  ready  to  every  good  word  and 
work. 

2.  Our  conduct  would  thereby  be  consistent  and  uniform. 

3.  A  sincere  desire  of  pleasing  €rod  would  lessen  the 
difficulties  of  obedience^  and  support  us  under  aU  the  suf* 
ferings  to  which  duty  may  expose  us. 

Bat  to  set  these  advantages  in  a  more  striking  Hght, 
let  us, 

III.  Examine  the  opposite  principle^  and  take  a  view  of 
the  man  whose  great  aim  is  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
his  feUow*creatares*     Consider, 

1 .  To  what  drudgery  he  submits. 

2.  How  trivial  the  acquisition,  should  he  succeed. 

3.  To  what  disappointments  he  is  exposed. 

4  How  precarious  and  uncertain  the  possession. 

This  outline  possesses  a  quality  distinct  from  all  the 
former,  by  its  being  addressed  more  to  the  philosophy  of 
tiie  mind  and  its  reasoning  powers ;  but  the  strength  and 
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excellence  of  the  discourse  is  owing  to  the  contrast  exhi- 
bited. Blair's  sermon  on  the  Love  of  Praise,  vol.  ii.,  p.  148, 
to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  a  future  Lecture, 
is  excellent ;  but  it  is  comparatively  weak  for  want  of  that 
antithesis  in  which  Walker's  excels. 

No.  10.— The  following  is  from  Mr.  Edward  Cooper, 
whose  work  has  gone  through  many  editions.  It  is  from 
vol.  i.,  p.  31.  Matt.  vi.  24:  "No  man  can  serve  two 
masters,"  &c.  Here  the  contrast  is  the  "  two  masters,"  &c. 
He  proposes  to, 

I.  Open  the  text,  by  stating  the  case  which  it  exhibits. 

n.  Consider  the  contrast  it  contains,  and  the  separate 
demands  alluded  to. 

6od*s  demands  are  of  the  highest  order — God  peremp- 
torily says.  Love  thy  neighbour;  Mammon  says,  l-iove  thy- 
self. (These  and  similar  contrasts  are  pursued  to  a  gpreat 
length.) 

You  have  an  instance  of  the  use  of  this  Topic  in  Ps. 
cxlv.  16 :  "  Thou  openest  thine  hand,"  &c. ;  and  here 
Mr.  Fuller  takes  you  by  the  hand,  and  leads  you  into  the 
practice  of  contrast  in  the  most  familiar  manner  possible. 

I  shall  Conclude  this  Lecture  by  giving  an  instance  of 
argumentative  contrast,  something  similar  to  which,  if  it 
be  not  inimitable,  may  be  thrown  into  any  part  of  a  dis- 
course. It  is  addressed  to  light  and  thoughtless  youth,  who 
are  prejudiced  against  religion ;  but  the  whole  essay  ought 
to  be  read  a  dozen  times  over  for  its  matter,  manner,  and 
style,  which  are  of  the  highest  order.  The  devotee  of 
youthful  folly  and  dissipation  is  introduced  as  murmuring 
at  the  restraints  and  the  sanctions  of  religion : — 

A  cruel  alternative  !  to  .yield  such  submission  or  incur 
such  consequences.  Is  it  not  hard  that  I  should  be  re- 
quired to  surrender  all  the  delights  which  are  the  pri- 
vilege of  my  age ;  to  repress  my  vivacity,  to  forsake  my 
gay  society,  abandon  my  amusements,  to  inflict  self-denial 
at  every  turn,  to  deplore  all  that  I  am  and  all  that  I  have 
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been,  to  force  my  attention  and  affections  away  from  this 
interesting  world  around  me  towards  another  and  unseen 
world  of  which  I  know  nothing,  to  toil  through  severe  and 
never-ceasing  exercises  called  discipline,  to  exhaust  my 
spirits  in  solemn  reflection,  to  live  in  terror  lest  every 
thing  I  do  or  enjoy  should  be  sin,  to  renounce  and  put 
myself  in  conflict  with  the  prevailing  habits  of  society,  to 
be  marked  as  an  over-righteous  or  melancholy  mortal^  to 
look  through  a  darkened  medium  at  every  thing  in  life,  and 
go  through  the  world  thinking  of  every  step  as  a  progress 
toward  the  grave  ? 

But  you  well  know  that  such  a  representation  is  no  just 
account  of  the  demands  of  religion.  At  the  same  time  we 
wish  not  to  keep  out  of  view  or  to  underrate,  as  some  per- 
sons have  injudiciously  attempted  to  do^  the  austerer  cha- 
racteristics of  Christianity.  It  must  be  unequivocally  avowed 
that  religion,  effectually  prosecuted,  does  involve  great 
labours,  a  discipline  often  severe,  and  therefore  many 
painful  experiences.  It  must  include  much  that  is  mor-> 
tifying  to  natural  inclinations.  How  should  it  be  otherwise 
with  a  being  of  a  corrupt  nature,  who  is  to  be  trained  and 
prepared,  and  that  while  under  the  incessant  influences  of 
a  corrupt  world,  for  a  final  state  of  holiness  and  felicity  ? 
If  the  natural  condition  of  the  mind  be  uncongenial  with 
what  is  divine  and  heavenly ;  its  affections  unattempered 
to  love  and  delight  in  that  element  which  is  the  vitality  of 
the  happiness  of  the  beings  whom,  alone  and  exclusively, 
the  revelation  from  God,  and  even  your  own  reason,  autho- 
rize you  to  conceive  of  as  happy  in  a  superior  state ;  if 
there  be  this  alienation  and  unfitness  (and  what  is  aversion 
to  religion  but  the  proof  of  it?  or  rather  it  is  the  thing 
itself) ;  if  the  case  be  so,  then  the  soul  is  in  a  condition 
80  dreadfully  wrong,  that  it  is  not  strange  the  agency  for 
transforming  it  should  inflict  pain  in  the  salutary  process. 
That  it  should  work  with  some  expedients  of  bitterness, 
keenness,  and  fire,  is  quite  in  analogy  with  the  operations 

VOL.   II.  L 
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neceasary  for  nibdiuBg  the  extreme  maladies  of  an  inferior 
order. 

Religioo,  it  is  acknowledged ,  brings  its  pains;  just 
because  it  comes  from  heaven  to  maintun  a  deadly  conflict 
in  the  sonl^  with  principles  and  dispositions  which  arc 
rebellious  against  heaven,  and  destructive  to  the  soul  itself. 
It  is  fit  that  you  should  see  the  whole  truth,  and  clearly 
understand  that  the  agent  which,  in  a  capacity  Hke  that  of 
a  tutelary  spirit,  takes  in  charge  a  perverted,  sinful,  tempted 
being,  to  be  humbled  and  reclaimed,  taught  many  mortify- 
ing lessons,  disciplined  through  a  series  of  many  correc- 
tioBs,  reproved,  restrained,  and  incited,  and  thus  con- 
ducted onward  in  advancing  pr^aration  for  the  happiness 
of  another  world,  must  be  the  inflicter  of  many  pains 
during  the  progpress  of  this  beneficent  guardianship.  And 
it  is  not,  as  your  aversion  and  murmurs  would  imply,  the 
fault  of  religion  that  the  case  is  so,  but  of  that  depraved 
nature  which  religion  is  designed  and  indispensable  to 
redeem. 

So  much  for  the  darker  side.  But  now,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  can  surely  conceive,  as  compatible  with  all  this, 
a  great  preponderance  of  happiness  in  this  religious  life, 
which,  before  you  had  duly  weighed,  you  thought  to  be 
incompatible  with  it.  And  therefore  you  ought  to  take  it 
on  your  conscience,  as  a  reproach  for  criminal  want  of 
thought  or  of  honesty,  that  you  admitted  no  other  notion 
of  religion  than  that  of  a  gloomy,  melancholy  thing.  Instead 
of  turning  away  from  it  as  a  grim  and  ghostly  object,  sent 
to  encounter  you  for  no  more  friendly  purpose  than  to  ob- 
struct you,  with  threatening  a^ect,  at  every  avenue  to  the 
scenes  of  delight,  there  ought  to  arise  within  your  mind  a 
sterner  image  to  condemn  you  for  wilfully  misjudging  its 
character,  and  the  service  it  has  to  ofier  you.  For  you  can 
comprehend  that  there  is  attainable,  through  the  efficiency 
of  religion,  something  far  better  than  all  you  can  hope  ever 
to  ei^y  under  the  unhallowed  advantage  of  rejecting  it. 
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Try  faitiifully  whether  you  camiot  understand  that  it  would 
be  a  great  felicity  to  feel  that  your  spirit  is  changing  into 
conformity  to  a  nobler  model,  growing  into  ihe  only  right 
constitutioai^and  image  to  be  retained  for  e?er ;  to  feel  that 
the  evil  which  infests  it  is  shrmking  and  subdued  under  a 
mightier  power ;  to  regard  the  best  and  greatest  Being  as 
no  longer  an  appalling  olivet,  thought  of  with  reluctaiice, 
and  a  wish  that  you  could  be  for  ever  out  of  his  sight  and 
reach ;  but  now,  with  emotions  of  love,  and  ccmfidence, 
and  hope,  with  an  assurance  of  his  mercy  through  Jesus 
Christ,  with  an  experience  of  real  communication  with  him 
conceming  all  your  interests,  and  with  a  consciousness  that 
you  are  in  activity  for  a  Master  who  will  confer  an  infinite 
reward.  Think  whether  it  would  not  be  happy  to  feel  ha- 
bitually a  power  maintaining  a  sacred  control  over  your 
passions  and  your  will,  and  preserving  the  current  of  your 
li£B  unmingled  with  tiie  world's  pollutions.  Imagine  your- 
self animated  at  the  close  of  each  year,  or  shorter  period, 
with  fervent  gratitude  to  Crod  in  coiisideration  of  what 
sins  and  follies  he  has  saved  yon  from  thus  much  longer. 
Can  you  doubt  whether  that  one  emotion  would  really  be 
worth  more,  to  an  accountable  being,  than  all  the  plea* 
surable  feelings  which  an  irreligious  person  can  have  en- 
joyed during  the  whole  interview  ? 

Place  before  your  mind  a  scheme  of  life  in  which  you 
shall  see  yourself  comnutted  to  the  care  and  disposal  of  a 
beneficent  Providence,  tiie  course  of  your  life  from  the 
begmning,  with  a  constant  assurance  that  sovereign  wisdom 
and  goodness  will  watch  over  all  its  movements  and  events, 
will  conduct  you  through  its  perplexities  and  perils,  will 
give  you  just  so  much  temporal  good  that  more  would  not 
be  for  your  welfare,  and  will  constrain  all  things  you  are 
to  pass  through  to  co-operate  to  your  ultimate  happiness. 
Think  also  of  enjoying  the  consciousness  that  you  are  not 
ttrowing  the  inestimable  spring-season  of  your  life  away,  but 
expending  it  so  as  to  enrich  every  succeeding  period,  and 
L  2 
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to  ensure  a  fine  setting  son  upon  the  last.  Say,  honestly, 
whether  all  this  be  not  something  better  than  any  scheme 
of  life  which  you  have  indulged  your  imagination  in  shaping. 
Or,  if  you  sometimes  surrender  yourself  to  the  fascinations 
of  romance  and  poetry,  glowing  over  bright  pictures  of 
feUcity  in  which  religion  has  no  place,  make  the  experi^ 
ment  on  your  mind,  in  an  hour  of  cooler  feeling,  whether 
you  dare  pronounce  that  it  would  be  well  to  forego  thb 
happiness  of  religion  by  a  preference  of  that  which  is  exhi- 
bited in  these  highly  coloured  fictions,  on  the  suppontion 
^at  they  could,  for  you,  be  turned  into  reality.  Yes,  if 
these  images  could  be  turned  into  facts ;  but  let  me  hint  to 
you  that  the  very  exhibitors  of  these  delectable  fabrications 
out  of  air  would  scorn  your  folly  in  expecting  any  such 
realization. 

Observe  some  of  those  young  persons  (T  hope  you  are 
not  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  know  such)  whom  you  your- 
self believe  to  be  most  under  the  power  of  religion ;  call 
them,  if  you  will,  its  prisoners,  its  bondmen,  its  slaves ; 
some  of  your  gay  companions  attempt  to  ridicule   them 
as    its   fools ;    but   do    you  observe  whether  their  piety 
conduces   to   their,   happiness.     It  is   true  they  are  not 
happy  after   the  manner   in  which   your  lighter  friends 
account  of  happiness ;  not  happy,  if  the  true  signs  of  that 
state  be  a  volatile  spirit,  a  continual  glitter  of  mirth>  a 
dissipation  of  mind  and  time  among  trifles,  a  dread  of 
reflection  and  solitude,  an  eager  pursuit  of  amusements; 
in  short,  a  prevailing  thoughtlessness,   the  chief  sui^n- 
sions  of  which  are  for  the  study  of  matters  of  appearahce 
and  fashion,    the  servile  care  of  faithfully  imitating  the 
habits  and  notions  of  a  class,  or  perhaps  the  acquirement 
of  accomplishments  for  show»     It  must  be  confessed  they 
have  thoughts  too  grave,  the  sense  of  too  weighty  an  in- 
terest, a  conscience  too  solicitous,  and  purposes  too  high^ 
to   permit  them    any  rivalry  with   the  Votaries    of  stic4 
felicity.     Certainly  they  feel  a  dignity  in  their  vocatioa 
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which  denies  them  the  pleasure  of  being  frivoloui^/  But 
you  see  them  often  cheerful,  and  sometimea  very  animated. 
And  their  animation  is  of  a  deeper  tone  than  that  of  your 
spor^ve  creatures ;  it  may  have  less  of  animal  briskness, 
but  there  is  more  soul  in  it  It  is  the  action  and  fire 
of  the  greater  passions,  directed  to  greater  objects.  Their 
emotions  are  more  internal  and  cordial ;  they  can  be 
cherished  and  abide  within  the  heart  with  a  prolonged, 
deep,  vital  glow  ;  while  those  which  spring  in  the  youthful 
minds  devoid  of  reflection  and  religion,  seem  to  give  no 
pleasure  but  in  being  thrown  in  volatile  spirits  at  the 
surface.  Did  you  think  that  these  disciples  of  religion 
must  renounce  the  love  of  pleasure?  Look  then  at  their 
policy  for  securing  it.  The  most  imfortunate  calculation  for 
pleasure  is  to  live  expressly  for  it.  They  live  primarily  for 
duty,  and  pleasure  comes  as  a  certain  consequence.  If  you 
have  but  a  cold  apprehension  of  the  degree  of  such  plea«- 
«ire,  if  you  can  but  faintly  conceive  how  it  should  be 
poignant,  you  can  at  least  understand  that  it  must  be 
genuine.  And  there  is  in  it  what  may  be  called  a  principle 
of  accumulation  ;  it  does  not  vanish  in  the  enjoyment,  bnt^ 
while  passing  as  a  sentiment^  remains  as  a  reflection,  and 
grows  into  a  store  of  complacent  consciousness,  which  the 
mind  retains  as  a  possession  left  by  what  has  been  pos- 
sessed. To  have  had  such  pleasures  is  pleasure,  and  is  so 
still  the  more,  the  more  of  it  is  past.  Whereas  you  are 
aware,  if  you  have  been  at  all  observant  of  the  feelings  be- 
trayed by  the  youthful  children  of  folly  in  the  intervals  of 
their  delights  (and  does  nothing  in  your  experience  obtrude 
the  same  testimony  ?),  that  those  delights,  when  past,  are 
wholly  gone ;  leaving  nothing  to  go  into  a  calm  habitual 
sense  of  being  happy.  The  pleasure  is  a  blaze  which  con- 
sumes entirely  the  material  on  which  it  is  lighted ;  so  that 
the  uncalculating  youth  who  seized  a  transient  pleasure 
last  week,  or  yesterday,  has  no  satisfaction  from  it  to-day, 
but  rather,  perhaps,  feeb  fretted  with  a  sense  of  being 
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cheated,  and  left  in  an  irksome  racancy,  from  which  he  has 
no  relief  but  in  recovering  his  eagerness  to  porsae  another, 
which  is,  in  the  same  manner,  to  pass  entirely  away.  To 
insist,  therefore,  that  religion  is  better  than  this  giddj 
course,  as  prodactive  of  happiness  in  this  life,  wonld  seem 
bat  an  impertinent  pleading  in  its  favour. 

Now,  for  once,  be  a  thoughtful  and  serious  being,  will*  ^ 
ing  to  apprehend  the  contrast  between  all  this  vanity  of 
pursuit  and  the  state  of  a  young  person  who  feels  a 
profound  conviction  that  he  has  made  the  right  choice ; 
who  finds  that  his  grand  purpose  will  bear  the  severest  ex- 
ercise of  his  judgment,  and  pleases  him  the  most  when  he 
judges  the  most  rigorously ;  who  feels  an  elation  of  Bfink 
in  vowing  an  eternal  fidelity  to  his  object ;  who  beholds  it 
undiminished  in  excellence  when  gloom  overspreads  his 
other  interests  and  prospects;  a  luminary  which  shinea 
through  and  sUnes  the  brighter  for  &e  darkness. — Foater'g 
Iktroductcry  Essay*  to  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religixm 
in  the  Skml,  p.  42—50. 

♦  Vide  Howe,  in  Stafford,  on  Romans,  p.  320 ;  or  Howe's  Liring 
Temple  -,  new  edit.,  part  2,  chap.  4,  p.  335.  A  most  excellent  ar- 
ticle, but  too  long  for  insertion.  Chalmers  on  Astronomy,  p.  166; 
and  on  Ezek.  xzziii.  32.  Jortin,  yol.  ii.,  p.  305. 
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TOPIC  XIX, 


EXAMINE  THE  GROUNDS  OF  AN  ACTION  OR  EXPRESSION, 
TO  SHOW  THE  TRUTH  OR  EQUITY  OF  IT. 

Claude  gi^es^  as  tbe  title  of  tlos  Topc^  **  Etsamme  th^ 
groKndt  and  cattses  of  an  action  or  expresnon,  and  sk»w 
the  truth  and  equity  of  it,"  When  the  mcarnation  of 
Jeras  Christ  is  in  question,  as  in  John  i.  14^  ^<  And  the 
Word  was  made  flesh,"  &c.,  &c.,  you  may  recur  to  the  foun- 
dation of  this  truth,  as  repealed  in  Scripture,  in  ordiear  to 
show  that  a  divine  person  did  take  upon  him  real,  true 
humanity,  in  opposition  to  the  notions  of  some  ancient  he- 
retics, who  imagined  that  the  human  ns^ure  of  Christ  was 
only  apparoit  For  this  purpose,  you  must  look  into  the 
ancient  prophecies  for  such  passages  as  attribute  two  na- 
tures to  Christ,  Isa.  vii.  14;  ix.  6;  Mic.  v.  1.  To  the 
same  purpose  you  may  also  apply  New  Testament  texts 
which  speak  of  the  same  subject,  as  Matt.  i.  21,  23 ;  Li^e 
i.  31,  35;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  Heb.  ii.  14,  &c.  And  you 
may  further  observe  such  reasons  for  this  singular  economy 
as  theology  furnishes,  and  which  are  taken  from  the  design 
of  our  salvation.  In  like  manner,  when  you  treat  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  or  his  ascension  to  heaven,  you 
mast  take  this  Topic,  and  show  the  fidelity  and  credibility 
of  the  testimony  borne  by  the  disciples.    Your  argument 
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may  be  established'^  by  observing  what  followed  his  resur- 
rection and  ascension^  as  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit^  the  abo- 
lition of  the  empire  of  the  devil  and  his  idols^  the  conver- 
sion of  whole  nations  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God, 
miracles^  prophecies^  &c.  Thus  ihe  Scriptures  are  the 
ground  of  our  faith ;  our  doctrines,  the  ground  of  our  prac- 
tice ;  'the  love  and  .good  pleasure  of  God  are  the  ground  of 
salvation.  I  said,  also,  the  groundi  and  causes  of  an  ac- 
turn  or  expression  might  be  examined,  to  show  the  equity 
and  truth  of  either,  and  especially  where  any  thing  is  com- 
manded that  is  repulsive  to  mere  human  nature,  as  that 
seemingly  rigid  self-denial  which  Christ  enjoined  upon  all 
his  followers.-)-  Here  show  the  grounds  and  causes  of  such 
an  injunction.  Matt.  xvi.  24;  here  you  may  show,  1.  That 
these  words  have  an  immediate  reference  to  some  good 
end,  an  end  the  most  worthy  of  the  Christian  character 
and  calling,  the  Christian  ministry;  consequently  such 
mortifications  and  self-denial  as  are  really  necessary  to 
that  end  must  be  imposed.  2.  The  injunction  supposes 
that  there  is  something  within  us  that  would,  if  not  re- 
strained, obstruct  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  and  that 
inust  be  denied  most  peremptorily,  steadily,  and  perse- 
veringly.  3.  That  such  end  should  be  so  clearly  kept  in 
view,  so  impressively  felt,  and  so  highly  prized,  as  to  in- 
duce us  to  deny  ourselves,  and  to  lay  aside  every  weighty 
&c. ;  Heb.  xii.  1.  4.  That  this  self-denial  is  notiiing  else 
but  an  exchange  of  objects,  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of 
souls,  instead  of  that  mean  tiling  called  seif,  in  all  its 
hateful  forms  and  detestable  bearings.  It  is  nothing  else 
than  an  exchange  of  gratifications,  the  gratifications  aris- 

*  Although  Monsieur  Claude  provides  these  Topics  as  furniture  for 
observation,  and  this  only,  yet  he  is  here  pointing  out  the  use  of  a 
Topic  as  it  would  naturally  be  used  in  prepositional  preaching,  or 
regular  argumentttire  discourse,  beyond  the  limits  of  a  mere  obser- 
ration. 

t  Claude's  illustration  is  here  exchanged  for  one  better  suited  to 
candidates  for  the  Christian  ministiy. 
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i^g  from  the  pleasure  of  doing  good^  instead  of  eating, 
drinking,  ease^  and  carnal  pleasures,  wMch,  if  pursued, 
would  only  terminate  in  disease  of  body  and  guilt  of  con* 
science.  It  is  but  putting  a  wholesome  restraint  on  the 
worst  principle  of  our  nature,  self-lore. 

In  the  original  title  to  this  Topic,  Monsieur  Claude 
proposes  to  examine  the  grotmdt  and  causes  of  an  action, 
&C. ;  but  as  the  two  ideas  appear  to  me  perfectly  distinct, 
and  as  I  have  included  the  latter  under  the  Topic  *'  Piin* 
ciples^"  to  which  I  think  it  properly  belongs,  I  shall  confine 
my  present  observations  to  the  former,  and  endeavour  as 
much  as  possible  to  abstain  from  every  idea  to  which  my 
remarks  on  the  twelfth  Topic  referred.  It  is  quite  pos* 
mble,  however,  that  after  all  the  care  I  can  bestow  to  pre- 
serve consistency,  I  may,  in  some  measure,  fail  of  accom^ 
plishing  this  purpose^  and  I  must  acknowledge .  that  the 
grounds  of  a  subject  may  lie  in  its  principle  or  in  its  impli^- 
cations:  but  it  would  have  been  evidently  improper  to 
have  thrown  the  whole  subject  of  grounds  into  either  of 
those  departments  ;  for,  besides  the  possible  error  involved 
in  it,  this  would  have  been  throwing  the  greater  into  the  less. 

This  Topic  comprehends  all  the  points  of  consideration 
on  which  any  doctrine  or  practice  is  founded — the  proofs 
or  arguments  by  which  any  truth  is  supported,  or  any  prac- 
tice enforced.  Grounds  may  sometimes  be  cast  into  a 
prepositional  form ;  and  may  be  in  their  nature  theo* 
logical  or  moral,  practical  or  experimental,  persuasive  or 
cautionary;  or  the  Topic  may  be  turned  against  error, 
fjdse  grounds,  and  vain  pretences.  In  a  field  so  extensive 
and  so  important  the  preacher  can  never  want  matter ; 
something  upon  one  or  other  of  these  heads  will  be  con* 
tinually  recurring,  either  in  the  beginning  or.  body  of  the 
discourse.  However,  I  would  not  have  the  people  to  he 
teazed  perpetually  with  an  extensive  discussion  of  the 
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groottds  of  erery  tnitii  broagU  before  tkem,  as  tbis  might 
bare  the  effect  of  diminifhiBg  their  attention :  **  to  every 
thing  there  is  a  aeaBon^  and  a  time  to  erery  purpoie  under 
heaven;"  and  even  when  the  thing  is  proper  enough  in 
itielf,  and  quite  seasonable,  yet  tiiere  is  a  quantum  tufficUy 
and  a  time  to  have  done,  or  to  pass  on  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  discomrse.  Sometimes  a  passing  remark  on  the 
Topic  will  be  sufficient ;  and  frequently  this  may  form  tiie 
exordium  of  your  discourse.  Since>  however^  there  can  be 
little  difficulty  in  applying  the  Topic  in  its  lets  extended 
form,  as  a  topic  of  observation,  I  shall  not  here  detain  you 
with  any  illustrations  in  addition  to  those  which  you  have, 
but  shidl  proceed  at  once  to  place  before  you  some  ex- 
tynples  in  which  the  Topic  forms  a  prominent  part,  and  I 
trust  that  some  of  these  examples  will  be  found  so  excellent 
and  instructive  as  to  require  no  apology. 

No.  I.  Mr.  Simeon,  in  his  appendix  to  his  Horas  Homi- 
letic89.  No.  290^  furnishes  an  example  on  the  doctrine  of 
tiie  Trinity,  the  first  part  of  which  is  ifbrmed  on  the  Topic. 
His  text  is  Isa.  xlviii.  16  :  '<  Now  the  Lord  God,  and  his 
Spirit,  hath  sent- me." 

So  mysterious  and  important  a  doctrine  as  that  of  a 
trinity  of  persons  in  the  €rodhead  ought  not  to  be  founded 
on  any  grounds  which  are  not  clear,  strong,  adequate,  and 
convincing.  Qut  it  may  be  illustrated  from  passages  on 
which  we  could  not  altogether  venture  to  establish  it  Such 
is  the  present  text.  In  the  forty-seventh  chapter  God  is 
declaring  that  he  will  destroy  Babylon,  and  restore  his  cap* 
tive  peojde  to  their  own  land ;  and,  throughout  the  chapter 
whence  the  text  is  selected^  he  warns  his  people  to  bear  in 
remembrance  that  he  had  foretold  this  event  several  hun- 
dred years  before  it  should  be  accomplished;  and  that^ 
consequently,  when  it  should  occur,  they  must  trace  it  to 
Jehovah  himself,  who  had  fore-ordained  this  deliverance^ 
and  designed  it  to  be  a  type  of  that  greater  delivo'ance. 
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wUch  he  would  effect  for  a  mined  worid.  It  w  in  this 
connexion  that  the  spender  says^  ^*  Now  the  Lord  God, 
and  his  Spirit,  hath  sent  me ;"  and  if  the  prophet  be  the 
q>eaker,  thki  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  dear :  Tiz*^  The 
Lord  has  sent  me  to  announce  to  you  these  great  events. 
Bat  if  the  speaker  be  the  Son  of  God,  which  is  more  agree- 
able with  the  context,  then  a  small  alteration  most  be  made 
in  our-tranilation,  and  the  passage  most  be  read,  **  Now 
the  Lord  God  hath  sent  me  and  his  Spirit  ;''-^hath  sent 
me  to  ^ect  this  great  deliverance,  and  his  Spirit  to  reveal 
it  onto  yon ;  and  this  is  the  sense  which  most  expositors 
adopt.  But,  whichever  construction  we  prefer,  the  passage 
cleaily  intimates  a  plurality  in  the  persons  of  the  Godhead^ 
which  is  the  doctrine  now  to  be  established. 

L  Trace  the  scriptural  ai^ority  on  which  this  doctrine 
is  grounded. 

We  may  reasonably  expect  the  doctrbe  of  &e  Trinity, 
if  tme,  to  pervade  tiie  Scriptures  throughout.  -Accordingly 
we  do  find  it  more  or  less  clearly  intimated  firbm  the  be- 
ginning.   Let  us  tiraee  it, 

1.  In  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  very  first  chapter  of 
the  Bible,  where  the  creation  of  aU  things  k  declared, 
dicare  is  a  plurality  of  persons  mentioned,  as  determining 
to  conq^^te  the  whole  by  the  formation  of  man :  Gen.  i. 
26.  So  again  at  the  ei^pulsion  of  man  from  Paradise,  a 
similar  representation  is  given :  iii.  22.  At  the  building 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  also,  the  Deity  speaks  of  himself  in 
the  same  manner :  xi.  7.  In  like  manner,  where  the  Mes- 
siah is  spoken  of,  a  plurality  is  almost  always^  marked.  In 
his  qualification  for  his  work:  Isa.  xi.  2;  Ixi.  1.  The 
effect  of  his  mission  :  Zeoh.  ii.  11. 

2.  In  the  New  Testament.  Mark  the  terms  in  which 
his  incarnation  was  announced ;  Luke  i.  35.  His  conse- 
cration to  the  mediatorial  oStce  at  his  baptism  :  Matt.  iiL 
16,  17.    See  also  Matt  xxviii  19 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14. 
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il.  Consider  the  paiiicalar  offices  attributed  in  Seripture 
to  Father^  Son^  and  Spirit.  These  clearly  manifest  the  dis- 
tinction which  we  are  considering. 

1.  The  Father  is  the  fountain  from  whom  the  whde  of 
salvation  proceeds. 

2.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  come  to  procure  salvatioii 
for  us  :  Isa.  xlii.  1 ;  Ps.  xl.  6—8;  Eph.  v.  2. 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit  applies  this  salvation  to  us.  See 
John  XV.  26,  xvi.  14,  xvi.  8,  xiv.  16  ;  1  Thess.  v.  23 ;  Rom. 
viii.  16:  Eph.  i.  13,  14;  Rom.  viii.  11 ;  and  particularly 
notice  what  Peter  says  (1  Pet.  i.  2):  "  Elect  according  to 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through  sanctiiica- 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ." 

III.  The  comfort  which  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  is 
calculated  to  give. 

Almost  endless  are  the  blessed  inferences  that  vrould  fol- 
low upon  the  doctrine  in  hand  :  but  it  must  suffice  to  men- 
tion two  things.  Have  the  sacred  Three  so  concurred  in 
the  work  of  redemption  ?  ITien  we  may  be  assured  of, 

1.  The  readiness  of  Jehovah  to  save  us. 

2.  The  sufficiency  of  the  salvation  thus  provided. 

Here  are  exhibited  the  grounds  of  a  doctrine  which 
ought  to  pass,  not  only  into  every  congregation,  but  abo  into 
every  school  in  the  kingdom.  I  should  recommend  the 
preacher  to  enlarge  by  comment,"^  modestly  but  firmly  ex- 
pressing his  sentiments.  So  great  a  man  as  Dr.  Beattie 
has  thrown  a  damp  upon  teaching  children  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  <' because,*' he  says,  '<  they  cannot  understand 
tiiem."  "  Great  men  are  not  always  wise  5"  and  here  is 
a  proof  of  it :  for  a  more  mischievous  and  censurable  sen- 
timent cannot  be  uttered.  According  to  this  logic  grown 
people  must  not  attempt  any  thing  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  because  they  cannot  comprehend  the  subject ! 

As  the  above  sentiment  of  Dr.  B.  has  spread  itself  far 
*  See  last  Diyision  of  these  Lectures. 
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and  wide,  and  is  act^  upon  very  extensivdy,  bot  especi- 
ally in  our  public  boarding  schods  ;  and  as  our  Sunday- 
schools  are  not  out  of  danger ;  I  beg  leave  to  ask  the  philo- 
sophers of  Dr.  Beattie's  school^  What  is  it  that  it  is  desir- 
able should  grow  up  in  the  minds  of  youths  and  pervade 
the  whole  life  ?  Is  it  sacred  truth  ?  Then  plant  the  germ 
of  truth  early ;  fix  it  in  the  mind ;  there  let  it  grow  into 
more  perfect  knowledge^  and  strengthen  into  sound  prin- 
ciples of  action.  I  do  not  expect  the  child  to  know  what 
it  learns :  I  do  not  myself  know  many  things  which  yet  I 
am  aiming  at;  but  the  elements  of  knowledge  niust  be 
previously  imbibed  before  good  effects  can  be  expected. 
'*  Timothy  from  a  child  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures."  How 
did, he  know  them?  Just  as  a  child  could  know  them. 
When  did  the  use  of  this  knowledge  appear  ?  When. Paul 
wrote  to  him  in  subsequent  life ;  when  pressing  upon  us 
innumerable  requirements  of  skilly  in  which  nothing  but 
Scripture  can  direct  us  with  safety.  Away^  therefore^  with 
such  sentiments  as  Beattie's  in  this  matter. 

It  is  astonishing  that  this  wise  age  should  blunder  upon 
that  old  well-marked  rock  of  forming  character  upon  mo- 
rab,  and  encourage  the  delusion  of  acquiring  doctrines 
afterwards.  Doctrines  must  first  be  acquired ;  and  morals 
are  to  be  established  upon  those  doctrines  which  form  them 
their  best  motives  and  firmest  support. 

No.  2.  Mr.  Simeon^  Appendix  to  Horse  Homileticae, 
657^  gives  us  also  an  example  in  which  the  second  part  of 
the  subject  turns  upon  our  Topic.  The  text  is  1  Pet  ii. 
13 — 17  :  **  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man^" 
&c.  The  sermon  is  the  substance  of  what  the  author 
preached  on  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  He  commences 
very  properly  by  observing^ 

The  great  duty  of  a  Christian  minister  is  to  exalt  the 
Saviour^  and  to  call  men  to  submit  to  his  government.  But 
we  cannot  truly  submit  to  Christ,  unless  we  yield  obedi- 
ence to  those  laws  which  relate  to  our  conduct  in  civil  life, 
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as  weU  as  those  which  refer  to  the  inmost  workings  of  our 
sools  towards  God ;  and  we  shoald  be  wanting  in  our  dnty^ 
as  Christian  pastors,  if  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  suit- 
able occasions  for  opening  to  you  a  subject  of  sudi  im* 
portaace.     Consider, 

I.  Our  duty  in  relation  to  civil  govemment/ 

It  is  called  in  the  text  an  "  ordinance  of  man:"  and  so 
it  is  as  far  as  relates  to  the  particular  form  of  government 
established  in  any  kingdom.  Yet,  in  its  original  appoint^ 
ment,  civil  government  proceeds  from  Grod  himself:  Rom* 
xiii.  1 .  Our  subjection  to  it  is  therefore  a  part  of  the  duty 
we  owe  to  God,  and  hence  we  are  required  to  submit  to 
tile  ordinances  of  man  ''  for  the  Lord's  sake."  See  Rom. 
xiii.  1,  2,  and  5. 

II.  The  grounds  and  reasons  of  it.    These  are, 

1.  Its  being  altogether  of  Gbd's  i^pdintment  The 
power  exercised  by  earthly  rulers  is  God's  authority 
delegated  to  men.  It  is  not  man,  therefore,  but  God, 
whom  we  are  called  to  obey :  Numb.  xvi.  11 ;  1  Sam.  viii. 
7 ;  Rom.  xiii.  4.  We  are  to  "  submit*'  ourselves  to  man ; 
''  for  so  is  the  will  of  God." 

2.  Its  conduciveness  to  the  public  welfere.  Though 
authority  may  not  always  be  exearted  arigk^  yet  it  is  or- 
dained for  the  public  good— ^'^  4ke  punishment  of  einl  doers^ 
and  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  well."  Suppose  the  laws 
of  the  land  to  be  suspended,  and  every  one  left  to  £(^ow 
the  bent  of  his  will  without  fear  and  without  restraint, 
what  misery  would  soon  pervade  ihe  kingdom!  what 
scenes  of  rapine,  violence,  and  cruelty  would  the  comtry 
present ! 

3.  Its  tendency  to  recommend  religion.  God  has  iq»e- 
cial  respect  to  this  :  it  is  "  his  will'*  that  we  should  fulfil 
this  duty,  "  that  by  well  doing  we  may  put  to  silence  the 
ignorance  of  foolish  men."  This  should  be  an  object  near 
to  the  heart  of  all  the  Lord's  people;  and  they  should 
labour  to  accomplish  it  <^  for  the  IiOrd's  sake." 
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III.  The  manner  in  which  it  should  be  performed. 

1.  With  integrity  of  mind. 

2.  With  an  harmonious  attention  to  all  other  duties. 
This  last  subdivision  is  very  judicious^  as  affording  an 

opportunity  for  entering  on  topics  of  higher  and  more  mo* 
mentous  interest  than  those  which  refer  to  civil  govern* 
ment.  The  text  and  the  occasion  sufficiently  justify  Mr. 
Simeon  s  remarks ;  and  he  brings  the  matter  fairly  before 
us.  The  language  is  temperate  and  judicious,  and  offers 
no  offence  to  the  high  or  low  party  ;  this  accords  with  my 
own  sentiments.  I  would  not  have  ministers  abandon  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  or  the  exercise  of  any  constito- 
tional  privileges ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  high  cha- 
racter of  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  should  never  merge  in 
that  of  a  politician. 

No.  3.  The  following  is  also  from  Simeon,  Horae  Ho- 
mileticae,  No.  1079.  2  Thess.  iii.  5 :  <<  The  Lord  direct 
your  hearts  into  the  love  of  God,"  &c. 

I.  The  objects  of  the  apostle's  wish. 

II,  The  grounds  or  reasons  of  it. — Many  considerations 
might  be  mentioned,  but  they  may  be  comprised  under 
two  heads. 

1.  Tlie  attainment  of  such  a  state  would  be  conducive  to 
their  present  happiness. 

2.  It  was  indispensably  necessary  to  their  future  wel- 
fare. 

No.  4.  The  following  outline  is  introduced  more  on  ac- 
count of  its  subject  than  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  a  list  of 
examples  already  sufficiently  numerous  for  our  purpose^ 
Walker,  vol.  iii.,  p.  213,  on  family  worship ;  2  Sam.  vi. 
20 :  David's  return  to  bless  his  household.    , 

I.  Prove  the  indispensable  duty  of  family  worship. 

1.  From  the  light  of  nature. — The  heathen  had  their 
household  gods ;  Laban*s  were  of  this  kind,  and  in  the 
British  Museum  there  are  some  hundreds  of  these  to  be 
seen. 
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From  the  patriarchal  state— Abram^  Job^  &c.,  had  fa- 
mily worship. 

3.  In  the  Jewish  state  we  hare  Joshua^  David,  &c. 

3.  In  the  New  Testament  we  hare  examples  of  salata- 
tions  to  persons  who  had  their  families  ordered  in  church 
order. 

II.  The  grounds  or  reasons  of  this  observance. 

1.  Families  are  natural  societies,  formed  originally  by 
God,  and  held  together  by  his  providence,  and  they  must 
have  subjects  in  common  for  prayer  and  praise. 

2.  As  €U>d  is  the  founder,  so  he  is  likewise  the  gracious 
benefactor,  of  our  families :  hence  the  argument. 

-   3.  So  also  we  have  family  sins  to  deplore. 

III.  Its  advantages. 

1.  It  promotes  our  temporal  interests,  brings  the  family 
into  a  dutiful  behaviour,  and  upon  dutiful  behaviour  much 
of  prosperity  and  comfort  depends. 

2.  It  promotes  spirituality  of  mind,  checks  the  opening 
of  vice,  and  carries  us  well  into  the  sabbath  or  Lord's 
day. 

3.  It  is  a  happy  means  of  promoting  the  salvation  of  the 
family. 

4.  It  coincides  with  all  the  purposes  of  our  church  esta- 
blishments :  pious  families  feed  the  church — make  its  best- 
and  most  useful  members. 

Now  as  public  instructors  we  must  be  frequently  insist- 
ing on  this  point,  and  it  will  be  proper  to  endeavour  to 
remove  the  timidity  and  the  difficulties  which  heads  of  fa- 
milies often  feel  in  making  a  beginning.  I  will  mention 
my  experience  in  reference  to  this  point.  I  think  no  poor 
creature  ever  suffered  more  repugpiance  to  it  than  myself. 
O  what  a  conflict  between  fears  and  duty !  how  could  I 
begin  ?  what  should  I  say  in  prayer  with  my  family  ? 
However,  after  months  of  sinful  hesitation,  I  at  last  re- 
solved that  at  all  events,  if  spared,  I  would  commence  on 
the  first  day  of  the  new  year.     As  the  time  came  my 
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agony  increased.  The  eyening  and  the  hour  approached. 
I  could  hardly  haye  felt  more  at  any  awful  calamity,  so 
was  I  terrified :  but  I  had  yowed^  and  i  could  not  go  back. 
Well,  we  all  kneeled  together,  I  had  not  a  thought  or  a 
word  to  say  when  I  kneeled,  but  still  attempting  to  open 
my  mouth,  God  gaye  me  both  thoughts  and  words  enough, 
blessed  be  his  name  !  And,  eyen  independently  of  the  sense 
of  obligation,  I  would  not  now  neglect  the  continuance  for 
all  that  the  world  could  supply.  This  is  stated  as  matter 
of  encouragement.  I  look  upon  mine  as  an  extreme  case  : 
it  was  an  excessiye  weakness — in  part  a  constitutional  in- 
firmity. It  is  indeed  a  solemn  thing  to  call  upon  God ; 
but,  as  Christians,  we  are  encouraged  to  recollect  that  he 
is  the  **  God  of  all  grace,"  and  that  by  approaching  him 
in  the  exercise  of  family  and  social  as  well  as  priyate 
prayer,  we  are  rendering  a  required  sendee,  which  he  will 
both  acknowledge  and  bless^  doing  for  us  infinitely  ^'  aboye 
what  we  can  ask  or  think." 
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"  Etoij  new  totkor  upon  a  subjeot*  howerer  little  orifpmal  in  other 
respecta,  contributes  some  slig^ht  addition  to  the  mass  of  probabili- 
ties."— Vide  Truths  ofReligioHy  by  Jos,  Douglas,  Esq,* 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  TOPIC  XIX. 
GROUNDS^  See. 

Notwiiihstanding^  the  importance  of  this  Topic  in  point 
of  rank^  it  might  very  safely  have  been  dismissed  in  the 
preceding  Lecture,  because  it  required  little  exposition, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  the  examples  there 
given  are  sufficiently  numerous.  If,  however,  an  apology 
be  necessary  for  detaining  the  reader's  attention,  I  hope  it 
will  be  found  in  my  anxiety  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible, 
every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  his  benefit ;  and,  as  it  is 
highly  important  that  every  preacher  of  the  gospel  should 
be  familiar  with  the  grounds  of  our  common  faith,  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  may  not  be  deemed  much  out  of 
place  under  this  Topic.  Some  remarks  have  already  been 
made  on  detached  parts  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  several  pertinent  extracts  have  been  introduced  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  work.  But  it  appeared  to  me  that  some 
little  service  might  be  rendered  by  stating,  in  a  connected 
manner,  some  of  those  facts  and  circumstances  on  which 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  is  founded ;  and  that  though  the 

•  This  work,  and  its  proper  associate,  "Errors  regarding  Religion/' 
by  the  same  esteemed  author,  are  of  very  great  ralue. 
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facts  collected  may  be  few  in  number^  briefly  discnssed,  and 
perliaps  imperfectly  put  together,  yet  my  intention  might 
be  favourably  received.  Still  I  would  recommend  every 
student  of  divinity  to  pursue  the  subject  if  possible  in  its 
more  extended  details,  by  studying  such  works  as  are  of 
a  more  standard  and  acknowledged  character,  which  ought 
to  form  a  part  of  every  Sunday-school  library,  and  be  re* 
commended  by  every  preacher  to  the  perusal  of  his  people. 
The  subject  itself  may  sometimes  with  propriety  be  thrown 
into  the  form  of  a  sermon,  adopting  such  texts  as  1  Pet. 
V.  12 :  '*  This  is  the  true  grace  of  God  in  which  we  stand," 
where  the  word  grace  is  put  for  gospel ;  or  2  Pet.  i.  16  : 
.*'  We  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables,"  &c. ; 
or  any  of  like  general  import. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  nations  and  communities 
which  are  blessed  with  pure  Christianity  are  highly  ad- 
vanced in  intellectual  improvement  above  those  that  are 
without  it ; — that  our  religion  has  been  professed  and  ho- 
noured by  the  great  and  the  good  in  every  stage  of  its 
existence ; — that  many  hundreds  of  thousands  have  sealed 
their  testimony  of  its  truth  with  their  blood; — ^that  a  still 
greater  number  have  been  supported  by  it  through  all 
manner  of  trials,  and  have  died  in  the  fullest  assurance  of 
its  validity  ; — and  that  every  individual  who  lives  under  its 
influence  possesses  in  himself  an  evidence  which  is  to  him 
complete  and  irresistible,  agreeably  with  tiie  dedaration, 
*'  He  that  believeth  hath  the  witness  in  himself;" — ^yet  these 
considerations  do  not  afibrd  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy 
the  sceptical  part  of  mankind,  and  it  is  fit,  both  on  their 
account  and  oar  own,  that  we  should  give  better  reasons 
for  the  hope  that  is  in  us  than  are  contained  in  the  abov« 
statements.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  at  large  into 
the  body  of  evidence  on  which  the  truth  of  revelation  is 
grounded ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  as  fully  as  my 
limits  will  permit,  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
wUch  Christianity  originally  obtained  credence  were  of 
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such  a  kind  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  forgery  -,  that 
the  Christian  faith,  if  founded  on  falsehood,  must  neces- 
sarily have  perished  in  the  age  in  which  it  originated,  or 
rather^  that  it  never  could  have  been  received  at  all  even  by 
the  more  credulous,  much  less  by  vigilant  adversaries, 
who  were  men  of  reason  and  reflection ; — from  which  it  will 
follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  world  under  iuch  circumMtance$,  satis- 
factorily proves  its  divine  origin. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  no  nation  or  country  (or  even 
any  individual,  in  his  senses)  could  ever  be  so  credulous  as 
to  believe  that  a  certain  course  of  events  occurred  under 
their  own  immediate  notice,  when  no  such  ev^ts  had  taken 
place ;  yet  this  will  appear  to  have  been  precisely  the  fact 
witli  reference  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  Judea 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  first  promulgators  of  which 
appealed  to  their  countrymen  as  witnesses  of  the  principal 
facts  on  which  it  is  founded.  Every  system  of  imposture 
has  its  origin  involved  in  obscurity.  Such  was  the  religion 
of  Ephesus ;  Acts  xix.  35.  At  some  time  or  other,  nobody 
knows  how  or  when,  the  image  of  Diana  fell  down  from 
Jupiter  !  Such  is  the  origin  of  Ephesian  worship ;  and  this 
is  a  good  sample  of  heathen  superstition.  The  ancient 
Britons  followed  the  Druidical  religion ;  but  who  ever  heard 
of  any  authentic  origin  which  could  be  referred  to  as  prov- 
ing it  came  from  God  7  But  the  circumstantial  and  ex- 
plicit accounts  of  the  origin  of  our  religion  are  such  as  to 
render  the  supposition  of  imposture  altogether  unreasonable, 
if  not  absurd  -,  for  if  Christianity  had  been  introduced  in  a 
manner  different  from  that  which  is  recorded,  and  if  the 
events  connected  with  the  birth,  ministry,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  to  which  the  first  preachers  appealed  as 
well-known  facts,  had  never  really  occurred,  how  was  it 
possible  for  the  falsehood  to  escape  detection  ?  Infidels 
have  indeed  attempted  to  involve  the  origin  of  Christianity 
in  suspicion,  with  what  degree  of  rationality  may  be  esti- 
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mated  from  the  following :  Volney,  a  French  writer,  some 
few  years  ago  asserted  that  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
arose  out  of  the  following  circumstances :  **  The  great  me- 
diator and  first  judge  [of  the  Jews]  was  expected,  and  his 
advent  desired,  that  an  end  might  be  put  to  the  Jewish  ca- 
lamities. This  was  so  much  the  subject  of  conversation 
that  some  one  was  said  to  have  seen  him ;  a  rumour  of  this 
kind  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  establish  a  general  cer- 
tainty ;  and  the  popular  report  became  a  demonstrated  fact. 
The  imaginary  being  was  realized ;  and,  all  the  circum- 
stances of  mythological  tradition  being  in  some  measure 
connected  with  this  phantom,  the  result  was  an  authentic 
history,  which  henceforth  it  was  blasphemy  to  doubt!" 
Since,  however,  the  Jews,  as  a  people,  have  ever  been  the 
inveterate  opponents  of  Christianity,  is  it  not  absolutely 
absurd  to  suppose  that  they  were  concerned  in  fabricating 
or  supporting  such  a  history  ? 

Our  own  country  has  furnished  examples  of  infidelity 
quite  as  illustrious.  Mr.  Taylor  has  not  scrupled  to  assert 
that  there  never  was  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  the  reasoning  which  he  considers 
sufficient  to  overturn  all  the  evidence  derived  from  testi- 
mony. "  The  persons  of  whom  they  [the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament]  treat,  never  existed  :  because  demoniacs, 
devils,  ghosts,  angels,  hobgoblins  (see  Acts  xix.  15),  per- 
sons who  had  once  been  dead,  who  could  walk  on  water, 
ride  in  the  air,  &c.,  such  as  Satan  and  Jesus  Christ,  are 
the  persons  of  whom  these  Scriptures  treat :  and  that  such 
persons  never  existed  is  demonstrable, 

"  1.  From  the  utter  incongruity  of  such  figments  with 
the  established  laws  of  sound  reason. 

**  2.  From  the  total  absence  of  all  historical  reference 
to  their  existence. 

•'  3.  From  innumerable  passages  of  these  Scriptures 
themselves,  which  fully  admit  the  merely  visionary  hypo- 
stasis of  their  fabulous  hero.      See  Luke  ix.  29 ;  Mark 
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ix.  2;  Luke  xxiv.  31 ;  1  John  v.  6  ;  and  innumerable  other 
passages,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  true  and  genuine 
gospels  of  the  most  primitive  Christians^  which  taught  that 
he  was  ninety-eight  miles  tall  and  twenty-four  miles  broad, 
that  he  was  not  crucified  at  all»  that  he-  was  never  bom  at 
ally  that  by  faith  only  are  we  saved,  &c.^  all  equally  indi- 
cative that  Christianity  had  no  evidence  at  all^  but  was  a 
matter  of  mere  conceit,  fancy,  or  superstition,  from  first  to 
last. 

''  That  the  events  which  they  relate  never  happened  is 
demonstrable  (further  than  as  a  consequence  of  the  precede 
ing  proposition)  from  the  fact  that  some,  many,  or  all  of 
these  events  had  been  previously  related  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  more  especially  of  the 
Indian  idol  Chrishna,  whose  religion,  with  less  alteration 
than  time  and  translations  have  made  in  the  Jewish  Scrip* 
tures,  may  be  traced  in  every  dogma  and  every  ceremony 
of  the  evangelical  mythology." 

The  cause  that  rests  on  such  distorted  representations  of 
facts,  and  such  plain  and  palpable  falsehoods  for  support, 
certainly  carries  internal  evidence  of  its  weakness  ;  and  no 
intelligent  person  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  history  will 
be  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  such  means.  But  as  these 
bold  assertions,  however  false,  may  stagger  the  illiterate, 
and  afford  to  the  profane  some  relief  from  the  remonstrance^ 
of  conscience  and  the  fear  of  future  condemnation,  it  is  proper 
for  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  guard  the  weak  in  judg- 
ment and  experience  against  them. 

The  cause  at  issue  stands  thus: — It  is  asserted,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  there  never  was  such  a  person  as  Jesus 
Christ,  or  that  what  is  ascribed  to  him  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  false ;  and  that,  taking  ofiP  the  sanction  which  time 
has  conferred  on  the  belief  of  it,  and  reducing  the  value 
derived  from  authority  and  priestly  craft  to  its  proper 
standard,  the  whole  story  is  unworthy  the  belief  bf  sensible 
men.     On  the  other  han4  it  is  asserted,  that  the  religion  of 
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Chrast  could  never  have  been  established  had  not  the  things 
which  are  stated  respecting  him  been  true. 

Now^  whether  tliere  was  such  a  person  as  Jesus,  and 
what  were  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  are  inquiries  re- 
lative to  facts,  and,  like  every  other  question  of  this  nature, 
must  be  determined  by  historic  testimony.  There  are 
fables,  and  there  are  real  histories;  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  one  and  the  other  is  generally  pretty 
strongly  marked.  Whether  there  ever  was  such  a  person 
as  Hercules,  and  whether  the  things  ascribed  to  him  were 
true  or  false,  we  decide  from  a  reference  to  history ;  and 
having  ascertained  that  every  history  which  bears  the 
marks  of  authenticity  is  silent  upon  the  subject,  we  con- 
elude  that  H^cules  was  a  creature  of  the  poets,  and  no- 
thing more ;  for  had  the  descriptions  given  of  him  by  the 
poets  corresponded  with  any  real  character,  historians  could 
not  have  failed  to  mention  him.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if 
it  be  inquired  whether  there  ever  was  such  a  person  as 
William  the  Conqueror,  we  determine  in  the  affirmative 
without  any  fear  of  mistake,  because  his  name  and  his 
deeds  are  recorded  in  the  authenticated  part  of  our  English 
history.  That  he  really  had  a  bloody  conflict  with  Harold, 
and  overcame  him  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  is  rendered  as 
certain,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time,  as  though  it  had 
transpired  within  our  own  memory,  upon  the  same  principle 
as  it  will  be  evident  to  future  generations  that  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  defeat  of  Buonaparte,  &c.,  were  real 
occurrences.  The  same  rule  of  judgment  may  be  applied 
to  the  solution  of  our  present  inquiry.  The  things  which 
are  stated  of  Christ  and  his  immediate  followers  are  such 
as  could  not  have  failed  to  excite  the  opposition  of  the 
Jews ;  they  are  declared  not  to  have  been  done  in  a  corner^ 
but  publicly ;  yet  the  Jews  never  made  any  attempt  to  deny 
them.  It  is  true  they  disputed  the  divinity  of  CSirist, 
and  denied  his  claims  to  the  Messiahship ;  but  respecting 
his  l>irth,  parentage,  public  teaching,  and  death,  there  was 
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no  controversy.     The  gospel  histories  are  by  them  uncon- 
tradicted to  the  present  day ;  the  divine  character  and  mis- 
sion of  Jesus  alone  being  objected  to  on  their  part.    These 
gospel  histories  mark  with  peculiar  precision  the  time, 
place^   and  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of 
Christ,  informing  us  it  was  daring  that  part  of  the  reign  of 
Caesar  Augustus  when  Gyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria 
(Luke  ii.  1,  2);  that  it  was  in  Bethlehem,  in  the  days  of 
Herod  the  king ;  that  certain  wise  men,  being  apprised  of 
his  birth*  by  the  appearance  of  a  miraculous  star,  jour- 
neyed from  the  east  to  Judea  in  order  to  worship  him ;  that 
Herod,  alarmed  by  the  apprehension  of  a  rival,  assembled 
the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  and  desired  them  to  search  the  pro- 
phetic records  for  some  intimation  that  might  throw  light 
upon  the  subject.      The  result  of  this  inquiry  was,  that 
Bethlehem  was  announced  to  be  the  place  of  the  Messiah's 
birth;    and  this  agreed  with  the  fact  respecting  Jesus, 
which  was  brought  about  by  an  extraordinary  edict  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  in  consequence  of  which  the  mother  and 
reputed  father  of  Jesus  were  obliged  to  sojourn  at  Beth- 
lehem at  the  precise  period  of  his  birth.     The  history  tells 
us  that  Herod  conceived  the  plan  of  murdering  the  infant, 
and  for  this  purpose  insidiously  requested  the  magi  to  let 
him  know  the  house  that  contained  the  stranger,  under  the 
pretence  of  desiring  to  worship  him.     Having  been  frus- 
trated in  this  design  he  became  more  enraged,  and,  that  he 
might  make  sure  of  destroying  his  supposed  rival,  sent  and 
slew  all  the  young  children  that  could  be  found  in  Beth- 
lehem and  its  vicinity.     We  are  further  told  that,  by  a 
divine  intimation,  Jesus  was  preserved  from  this  danger, 
being  conducted  by  night  into  Egypt,  where  he  remained 
till  the  death  of  Herod;  that  Joseph  then  returned,  as 

•  That  a  mightj  deliverer  was  at  this  period  very  generally  ex- 
pected, is  a  fact  which  is  well  attested ;  and  even  Volnej  admits  it  in 
reference  to  the  Jews,  and  builds  his  hypothesis  upon  it.  But  how 
is  this  fact  to  be  accounted  for  except  on  the  ground  of  prophetic 
intimation  1 
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directed,  into  the  land  of  Israel,  but  hearing  that  Arche- 
laus  reigned  in  the  stead  of  Herod,  he  was  afraid^  and 
eventually  turned  northward  towards  Galilee^  and  dwelt  in 
Nazareth. 

Now^  not  to  mention  the  minute  agreement  of  the  above 
facts  with  the  prophetic  writings  received  and  preserved  by 
the  enemies  of  Christianity,  I  only  insist  that  they  are 
placed  abore  suspicion  of  falsehood  by  the  public  nature  of 
the  facts  themselves,  and  the  clear  and  explicit  manner  in 
which  the  time  and  other  circumstances  are  pointed  out ; 
for  if  they  had  been  false,  how  could  such  statements  ob- 
tain currency,  when  every  one  must  have  possessed  the 
means  of  confuting  them?  and  how  can  we  account  for  the 
fact  that  those  who  thought  it  their  interest  to  prevent  the 
belief  of  Christianity  in  its  first  promulgation,  never  pre- 
tended to  deny  them? 

But  the  facts  which  1  have  recited  from  the  evangelical 
history  are  still  further  corroborated  by  their  conformity 
with  profane  and  independent  history.  For  example,  the 
respective  characters  of  Herod  and  of  Archelaus  are  not 
described  by  the  evangelists.  They  give  merely  a  simple 
narrative  of  facts ;  yet  these  facts  are  such  as  to  imply  that 
the  character  of  the  men  to  whom  they  referred  must  have 
been  exactly  such  as  it  is  now  known  to  have  been.  It  is 
very  evident,  from  Josephus,  that  the  transactions  which 
are  mentioned  respecting  Herod  were  in  perfect  accordance 
with  his  character.  He  was  always  in  fear  for  the  stability 
of  his  throne^  and  anxious  to  pry  into  futurity,  that  he 
might  discover  whether  it  was  likely  to  endure.  While 
Herod  was  yet  a  boy,  we  are  told  by  Josephus,  Manahem 
an  Essene  had  foretold  that  he  was  destined  to  be  a  king. 
<<  When  he  was  actually  advanced  to  that  dignity,  and  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  sent  for  Manahem^  and  in- 
quired of  him  how  long  he  should  reign.  Manahem  did 
not  tell  him  the  precise  period ;  whereupon  he  questioned 
him  further,  whether  he  should  reign  ten  years  or  not  ?  He 
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replied^  "  Yes,  twenty ;  nay,  thirty  years ;"  but  he  did  not 
assign  a  limit  to  the  ccmtinuance  of  his  empire.  Herod 
was  satisfied  with  these  answers ;  and,  giving  Manahem 
his  hand^  dismissed  him,  and  from  that  time  never  ceased 
to  hononr  all  the  Essenes.'' — Antiq.  xv.  10,  §  5. 

With  respect  to  Archelaus,  we  are  only  told  by  the 
evangelist  that  when  Joseph  '^  heard  that  Archelaus  did 
reign  in  Jadea  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod,  he  was 
afraid  to  go  thiiJier.""  But  if  Archelaus  had  not  been  no-* 
torious  for  his  cruelty  very  soon  indeed  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  the  precipitate  conduct  of  Joseph  to  avoid 
him  is  altogether  unaccountable.  The  fact  is,  that  at  the 
very  first  passover  after  Herod's  death,  even  before  Arche* 
laus  had  yet  time  to  set  out  for  Rome  to  obtain  the  ratifi- 
cation of  his  authority  from  the  emperor,  he  was  guilty  of 
an  act  of  outrage  and  bloodshed,  under  circumstances  above 
all  others  fitted  to  make  it  generally  and  immediately 
known.  One  of  the  last  deeds  of  his  father  Herod  had 
been  to  put  to  death  Judas  and  Matthias,  two  persons  who 
had  instigated  some  young  men  to  pull  down  a  golden 
eagle  which  Herod  had  fixed  over  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
contrary,  as  they  conceived,  to  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
hapless  fate  of  these  martyrs  to  the  law  excited  great  com« 
miseration  at  the  passover  which  ensued.  The  parties, 
however,  who  uttered  their  lamentations  aloud  were  silenced 

by  Archelaus,  the  new  king,  in  the  following  manner : 

<^  He  sent  out  all  the  troops  against  them,  and  ordered  the 
horsemen  to  prevent  those  who  had  their  tents  outside  the 
temple  from  rendering  assistance  to  those  who  were  within 
it,  and  to  put  to  death  such  as  might  escape  from  the  foot. 
Three  thousand  men  did  these  cavalry  slay  ;  the  rest  betook 
themselves  for  safety  to  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Then 
Archelaus  commanded  proclamation  to  be  made  that  they 
should  all  retire  to  their  own  homes.  So  they  went  away, 
and  left  the  festival,  out  of  fear  lest  somewhat  worse  should 
ensue." — Antiq.  xvii.  9,  §  3.   Mr.  Blunt,  in  his  •«  Veracity 
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of  the  Evangelists,"  commenting  on  this  fact,  observes :— * 
*'  We  must  bear  in  mind  that,  at  the  passover,  Jews  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  were  assembled ;  so  that  any  event 
which  occmrred  at  Jerusalem,  during  that  great  feast,  would 
be  speedily  reported  on  their  return  to  the  countries  where 
they  dwelt  Such  a  massacre,  therefore,  at  such  a  season, 
would  at  once  stamp  the  character  of  Archelaus.  The  fear 
of  him  would  naturally  enough  spread  itself  wherever  a 
Jew  was  to  be  found ;  and,  in  fact,  so  well  remembered 
was  this,  his  first  essay  at  governing  the  people,  that  se- 
veral years  afterwards  it  was  brought  against  him  with 
great  effect,  on  his  appearance  before  Caesar  at  Rome.  It 
is  the  more  probable  that  this  act  of  cruelty  inspired  Joseph 
with  his  dread  of  Archelaus,  because  that  prince  could  not 
have  been  much  known  before  he  came  to  the  throne; 
never  having  had  any  public  employment,  or  indeed  future 
destination,  like  his  half-brother  Antipater,  whereby  he 
might  have  discovered  himself  to  the  nation  at  large." 

To  the  evidence  arising  from  this  conformity  (which 
I  consider  of  no  small  weight)  we  may  add  testimonies 
of  a  more  direct  nature.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
early  apologists  for  Christianity,  in  their  disputes  with 
the  Gentiles,  were  accustomed  to  appeal  to  *'  Acts 
of  Pilate,"  which  were  then  accessible,  for  the  truth 
of  the  principal  facts  respecting  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ.  Thus  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first  apology  for  the 
Christians,  which  was  presented  to  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius  and  the  senate  of  Rome  about  the  year  140,  having 
mentioned  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  and  some  of  its 
attendant  circumstances,  adds :  ''  And  that  these  things 
were  so  done,  you  may  know  from  the  Acts  made  in  the 
time  of  Pontius  Pilate."  Tertullian,  in  his  Apology  for 
Christianity,  about  the  year  200,  after  speaking  of  our  Sa- 
viour's crucifixion  and  resurrection,  and  his  appearances  to 
the  disciples,  and  ascension  into  heaven  in  the  sight  of  the 
I  disciples,  who  were  ordained  by  him  to  publish  the 
M  2 
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gospel  over  the  world,  ibus  proceeds :  ''Of  all  these 
things  relating  to  Christ,  Pilate  himself,  in  his  conscience 
already  a  Christian,  sent  an  account  to  Tiberius,  then  em- 
peror.** In  the  same  apology  he  thus  relates  the  proceed- 
ings of  Tiberius  on  receiving  this  information:  ** There 
was  -an  ancient  decree  that  no  one  should  be  received  for  a 
deity,  unless  he  was  first  approved  by  the  senate  Tibe- 
rius, in  whose  time  the  Christian  name  [or  religion]  had  its 
rise,  having  received  firom  Palestine  in  Syria  an  account  of 
such  things  as  manifested  the  truth  of  his  [Christ's]  divi- 
nity, proposed  to  the  senate  that  he  should  be  enrolled 
among  the  Roman  gods,  and  gave  his  own  prerogative  vote 
in  favour  of  the  motion.  But  the  senate,*'  without  whose 
consent  no  deification  could  take  place,  ^'  rejected  it,  be- 
cause the  emperor  himself  had  declined  the  same  honour. 
Nevertheless,  the  emperor  persisted  in  his  opinion,  and 
threatened  punishment  to  the  accusers  of  the  Christians. 
Search  your  own  commentaries  (or  public  writings) :  yo« 
will  there  find  that  Nero  was  the  fiirst  who  raged  with  the 
imperial  sword  against  this  sect,  when  rising  most  at 
Rome.''  These  testimonies  of  Justin  and  Tertullian  are 
taken  from  public  apologies  for  the  Christian  religion, 
which  were  presented  either  to  the  emperor  and  senate  of 
Rome,  or  to  magistrates  of  public  authority  and  g^eat  dis- 
tinction in  the  Roman  empire ;  and  it  is  surely  incredible 
that  such  writers  would  have  made  such  appeals,  especially 
to  the  very  persons  in  whose  custody  these  monuments 
were,  had  they  not  been  fully  satisfied  of  their  existence 
and  contents. 

Heathen  writers,  whose  works  have  been  preserved, 
afford  many  passages  in  corroboration  of  the  leading  facts 
of  the  gospel  history.  Tacitus,  wiiJiout  intending  to  serve 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  attests  the  existence  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  public  execution  under  the  administration  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  the  temporary  check  which  this  gave  to  the 
progress  of  his  religion,  its  revival  a  short  time  after  his 
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death,  and  rajad  progress  over  the  land  of  Judea  and  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire. — Tacit.  Ann,,  lib.  xv., 
c.  44.  Celsos,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century,  and  was  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity, speaks  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
having  lived  but  a  very  few  years  before  his  time,  and 
mentions  the  principal  facts  of  the  gospel  history  relative  to 
Jesus  Christ,  declaring  that  he  had  copied  the  account  from 
the  writings  of  the  evangelists.  He  quotes  these  books 
and  makes  extracts  from  them,  as  being  composed  by  the 
disomies  and  companions  of  Jesus,  and  under  the  names 
which  they  now  bear.  He  takes  notice  particularly  of  his 
being  bom  of  a  virgin ;  his  being  worshipped  by  the  magi ; 
his  flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  infants ;  his 
baptism  by  John ;  his  being  accounted  a  prophet  by  his 
disciples ;  and  of  his  foretelling  who  should  betray  him,  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  of  his  death  and  resurrection. 
He  allows  that  Christ  was  considered  by  his  disciples  as 
a  divine  person ;  and  notices  all  ihe  circumstances  attend* 
ing  his  crucifixion,  and  his  appearing  to  his  disciples  after- 
wards. He  acknowledges  the  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus 
Christ,  by  which  he  engaged  great  multitudes  to  adhere  to 
him  as  the  Messiah,  lliat  these  miracles  were  really  per* 
formed  he  never  disput%i  or  denies,  but  ascribes  them  to 
Ae  magic  art,  which,  he  says,  Christ  learned  in  Egypt. 

To  these  might  be  added  numerous  other  testimonies. 
Indeed  it  has  been  well  observed  that  ^'  it  is  not  an  extra- 
vagant assertion  that,  if  the  New  Testament  and  all  other 
Christian  writings  could  be  blotted  out  of  existence,  we 
have,  in  t^.  unquestionably  authentic  writings  of  ancient 
heathens  and  Jews — decided  enemies  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion— documents  sufficient  to  establish  all  the  primary  facts 
on  which  that  religion  rests :  namely,  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus  at  the  precise  period  which  the  gospels  assert ;  the 
extensive  propagation  of  his  religion  at  the  time  and  in  the 
countries  which  are  stated  in  the  New  Testament ;  its  re-' 
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ceptum  by  immeiuie  multitudes  of  persons  who  had  the 
compkte  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  sensible  facts 
on  which  it  was  founded  had  actually  taken  place  or  not ; 
the  moral  excellence  of  their  characters ;  and  the  sacrifices 
of  property^  liberty,  earthly  happiness^  and  life  itself,  by 
which  they  proved  the  sincerity  of  their  belief  in  those, 
not  optniom  and  ideas,  but  broad  facts^  of  which  men's 
eyes  and  ears  were  the  witnesses.  From  the  same  source, 
also,  we  deduce  the  fullest  evidence  that  the  earliest  ene- 
mies to  Christianity,  with  power,  money,  learning,  influ- 
ence, and  every  other  advantage  except  truth,  on  their 
side,  never  attempted  to  deny  the  existence  of  Jesus,  or 
the  leading  circumstances  of  his  history,  and  they  even 
admitted  the  reality  of  his  miracles." — Dr.  J.  P,  Smith's 
Answer  to  the  Manifesto  of  the  Christian  Evidence  So^ 
eiety. 

I  must  also  be  permitted  to  observe  what  a  striking  in- 
stance of  divine  providence  is  legible  in  this, — I  might  call  it 
a  wonderful  event— that  the  subjugation  of  the  Jews  should 
entwine  national  histories  together,  so  that  the  history  of 
Jesus  and  that  of  the  Herods — nay,  of  the  Roman  empire, 
should  coalesce,  and  thus  bring  into  our  possession  a  spe- 
cies of  testimony  attainable  by  no  other  means.  We  may 
indeed  safely  assert  that  no  meniiiprials  which  were  ever 
preserved  of  any  past  events  have  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
same  title  to  be  trusted  as  those  in  the  history  of  Jesus  ; 
and  our  sceptics  must  demolish  this  foundation,  resting  on 
Roman  as  well  as  Jewish  records,  before  they  can  advance 
to  blow  the  trumpet  of  victory,  or  destroy  our  hopes  of  that 
^'  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel.'' 

It  may  be  objected,  that  no  certain  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  in  favour  of  Christianity  from  the  statements  of  the 
preceding  pages,  because  much  of  a  fabulous  character 
may  be  engrafted  upon  a  few  leading  facts  of  history  and 
that  this  has  been  often  done.     Let  us  examine  this  point. 
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It  is  admitted  that  tlie  trath  may,  vnder  some  oircam-* 
stances,  be  so  corrupted  by  admixture  with  tradition  and 
falsehood  as  to  involve  the  inquirer  in  perplexity.  By  a 
long  series  of  innovations  the  primitive  religion  of  Noah 
degenerated  into  universal  polytheism.  By  the  operation 
of  similar  causes  the  religion  of  Moses  became  corrupted, 
while  the  external  rites  (the  shell  of  truth)  were  retained. 
Thus  also  the  Christian  religion,  as  confirmed  by  Constan- 
tine,  degenerated  into  the  present  corrupt  system  of  the 
Romish  church.  But  the  religion  of  Christ,  as  seen  in  the 
writings  of  the  evangelists,  is  above  suspicion  of  admix- 
ture. If  these  writers  had  been  inclined  to  add  any  thing 
to  the  plain  fads  which  came  under  their  own  notice,  and 
to  indulge^  an  inventive  faculty,  a  fair  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  while  Jesus  was  domiciliated  at  Nazareth. 
Here  in  this  secluded  spot  no  observers,  no  listeners,  were 
near.  Secure  against  contradiction,  the  space  of  twenty- 
live  or  twenty-six  years  might  have  been  filled  up  with  the 
marvellous ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  even  the  truth 
of  that  space  of  time  is  not  given.  The  history  of  the 
evangelists  is  altogether  of  a  public  character.  Whatever 
Jesus  said  or  did  in  the  secret  chamber  or  the  recesses  of 
Galilee,  is  to  be  left  out  of  his  narrative ;  but  if  during 
that  twenty-five  years  Jesus  goes  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  sur- 
prises the  doctors  of  the  temple  by  his  wisdom,  this  event, 
which  was  capable  of  public  corroboration,  is  to  be  his- 
torized,  with  all  its  attendant  circumstances.  During  that 
long  period  nothing  else  is  recorded  of  him  but  that  he  was 
subject  to  his  mother  and  reputed  father ;  and  that  he  in- 
creased in  wisdom  and  in  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God 
and  man. 

After  passing  over,  in  almost  total  silence,  the  events  of 
twenty-six  years,  the  gospel  history  is  resumed  to  introduce 
the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  His  eariy  history  was 
contemporary  with  that  of  Jesus,  to  whom  he  was  related. 
He  also,  as  well  as  Jesus,  passed  his  early  life  in  seclusion. 
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It  is  only  said  of  him  that  ^*  the  child  grew  and  waxed 
strong  in  spirit^  and  was  in  the  deserts  nntil  the  day  of  his 
showing  unto  Israel/'  There,  apart  from  the  world,  and 
under  the  tuition  of  heaven,  he  was  initiated  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  divine  wisdom,  and  prepared  for  his  future  course 
of  self-denying  labour.  Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  the 
veil  of  privacy  is  thrown  over  his  early  history.  But  the 
moment  John  commences  a  course  of  public  action,  open  to 
universal  observation,  the  history  of  the  gospel  is  resumed, 
and  the  events  recorded  with  all  the  needful  circumstances 
of  time,  place,  matter,  and  manner,  the  effects  and  conse- 
quences. In  short  the  true  rules  of  testimony  are  here 
strictly  regarded.  This  is  laying  a  proper  foundation,  and 
has  more  meaning  than  the  mere  pomp  of  words ;  and  in- 
deed many  true  histories  are  injured  for  want  of  proper 
data ;  but  here  the  record  begins :  "  Now  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  Pontius  Pilate  being 
governor  of  Judea,  and  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Cralilee, 
and  his  brother  Philip  tetrarch  of  Iturea,  and  Lysanias 
tetrarch  of  Abilene,  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  high- 
priests,  the  word  of  God  came  unto  John  the  son  of  Za- 
charias  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  he  came  into  all  the  country 
about  Jordan,  preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance,  as  de- 
clared by  the  prophet  Esaias^  and  great  multitudes  came 
to  his  baptism."  Here  are  a  multitude  of  witnesses.  John's 
preaching  was  of  the  nervous  kind,  perfectly  free  from  flat- 
tery and  even  somewhat  severe ;  but  he  was  a  ''  burning 
and  a  shining  light,"  and  he  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to 
his  faithfulness.  A  corrupt  court  and  a  faithful  minister 
of  religion  seldom  long  agree  together :  if  faithful  doctrine 
does  not  reform  the  court,  the  court  will  sacrifice  the 
preacher  of  righteousness.  We  find  however  by  the  his- 
tory that  his  preaching  created  a  very  strong  sensation  in 
the  public  mind.  John  had  great  multitudes  of  hearers, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  prophet  5  Herod  received  him  as 
such,  "heard  him  gladly,*'  and  ''did  many  things"  en* 
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joined  by  him.  The  Biqpiists  fame  reached  Jerasakm; 
the  Jews  there  sent  an  embassy  to  him  to  know  the  import 
of  his  mission.  Now  I  say  that  it  was  utterly  in^possible 
for  an  evangelist  to  tell  this  story  in  the  face  of  the  Jewish 
nation  and  the  court  of  Herod^  if  it  had  not  been  true ;  but 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  history,  many  of  the  priests  and 
Invites  came  to  his  baptism.  About  this  time  Jesas  him- 
self came  from  Nazareth  to  be  baptized  of  John ;  and  here 
Jesus  and  John  recognize  and  acknowledge  each  other. 
Jesus  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  John,  jE^id  John 
points  out  Jesus  as  the  tru^  Messiah,  to  whom  he  was  but 
a  servant  and  forerunner.  ^^  Behold/'  he  says,  ''  the 
Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  !" 
John  i.  29.  I  preach  repentance  ;  he  taketh  away  the  sins 
repented  of.  And  very  soon  after  Jesus  assumed  his  own 
ministry. 

This  was  a  very  remarkable  era,  and  stands  so  con- 
nected with  the  then  state  of  the  Jewish  nation  that  it 
is  necessary  to  notice  what  this  state  was. 

However  uneasy  the  Jewish  people  had  been  under 
Herod  the  Great,  it  became  infinitely  worse  after  his  death. 
The  tyranny  of  Archelaus  had  provoked  such  ferments  and 
petty  rebellions  in  the  nation,  that,  to  terminate  these  dis* 
orders,  the  Roman  emperor  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
the  existing  government  that  had  long  been  held  over  the 
country,  and  to  govern  the  nation  under  the  form  of  Ro- 
man provinces,  to  the  still  greater  grief  and  disquietude  of 
the  Jews. 

This  measure,  which  was  carried  into  execution,  appears 
appears  to  have  originated,  not  in  any  premeditated  design 
of  the  Roman  emperor,  but  in  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
The  cruelties  of  Archelaus,  and  the  unparaUeled  disturb-, 
ances  that  prevailed  in  every  civil  department  of  Judea, 
rendered  the  presence  of  a  Roman  military  and  Roman 
governor  needful.  In  Josephus  we  every  where  meet  with 
accounts  of  open  acts  of  violence  or  secret  workings  o( 
M  3 
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pbtf »  conspiracies,  and  frauds ;  the  laws  ineffectual  or  very 
partially  obsenred,  and  very  wretchedly  administered ;  op- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  rulers ;  among  the  people  fac- 
tion, discontent,  sedition,  tumult;  robbers  infesting  the 
very  streets  and  most  public  places  of  resort,  wandering 
about  in  arms,  thirsting  for  blood  no  less  than  spoil,  as- 
sembling in  troops  to  the  dismay  of  more  peaceable  citizens, 
and  with  difficulty  put  down  by  military  force. 

Such  is  our  view  of  the  condition  of  Judea  as  collected 
from  Josephus.  The  language  of  the  New  Testament 
agrees  with  it  in  some  oblique  manner ;  for  the  evai^;elists 
were  not  historians  of  the  times  strictly.  Hence  the  pa- 
rable of  the  good  Samaritan^  of  a  man  going  down  firom 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  falling  among  thieves  (Luke  x. 
30)-— of  husbandmen  murdering  the  messengers  of  a  land- 
owner—of an  unjust  judge — of  a  steward  that  made  free 
with  his  master's  property— of  the  Son  of  man  coming  as 
a  thief  in  the  night — of  a  kingdom,  &c.,  divided  against 
itself— of  the  folly  of  laying  by  treasure,  as  the  thieves 
might  take  it,  &c.  And,  when  it  is  considered  tiiat  all  our 
Lord's  language  had  reference  to  passing  occurrences,  we 
see,  upon  the  whole,  what  was  the  state  of  the  Jews  about 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  by  which  we  form  a  chain 
of  circumstances  to  prove  the  credibility  of  the  gospel  history. 

The  national  pride  of  the  Jews  was  wounded  to  the  quick 
by  the  new  species  of  control  now  exercised  over  them, 
and  they  were  disposed  to  catch  at  a  shadow,  if  it  looked 
like  a  deliverer  from  the  Roman  yoke.  We  now  arrive  at 
the  conflict  between  Jesus  and  the  Jews  as  to  the  truth  of 
his  Messiahship,  whether  he  really  was  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary race  of  mankind  or  the  Son  of  €rod.  This  conflict  is 
frequent  in  the  first  three  gospels,  but  is  most  prominent 
in  that  of  John,  where  the  disputations  are  recorded  at  con- 
siderable length.  To  a  superficial  reader  these  frequent 
collisions  may  seem  of  small  importance,,  but  they,  are  ca- 
pable of  afibrding  most  essential  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
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the  gospel ;  they  form  that  part  of  oor  eirenmstancei  upon 
which  the  evidence  of  Christiaiiity  rests.  They  knew  that 
the  time  was  come  as  prophesied  by  Jacob  and  Daniel : 
Gen.  xlix.  10 ;  Dan.  ix.  24.  A  Messiah,  therefore^  to 
meet  their  wishes,  having  but  power  enough,  and  whom 
they  dare  follow,  would  have  been  hailed  with  acclama- 
tion; nor  would  they  have  examined  very  sempolously 
about  his  other  qualifications,  or  his  very  exact  correspond- 
ence with  their  notion  of  the  prophecies.  80  far  every 
thing  was  favourable  for  the  reception  of  the  Messiah,  had 
he  been  quite  of  their  mind.  John's  ministry  had  raised 
such  admiration  that  the  people  mused  in  their  hearts  whe- 
ther he  was  not  the  identical  personage  :  Luke  iiL  15. 
There  was  also  the  devout  few  of  retired  habits  ^^  waiting 
for  the  consolation  of  Isriftel,"  as  Simeon,  Anna,  &c. ;  so 
that  every  ear  and  every  eye  was  open  to  hear  and  see  the 
great  Deliverer,  and  John  positively  declared  that  Jesus 
was  he.  John»  whom  every  body  heard  and  every  body 
received,  and  in  <' whose  light  tiiey  rejoiced,"  identified 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  even  when  he  might  have  retained 
every  degree  of  popularity  to  himself. 

It  must  be  further  considered  that,  although  there  were 
such  general  expectations,  yet  the  particular  views  of  the 
expectants  differed  materially.  The  humble  and  the  pious 
looked  for  a  spiritual  deliverer,  agreeably  to  early  an- 
nouncement that  he  should  '*  save  his  people  from  their 
sins."  Some  of  these  again  had  a  mixed  notion  upon  the 
subject,  that  the  Messiah's  character  was  both  spiritual  and 
temporal.  Such  opinion  the  twelve  disciples  long  enter- 
tauied.  But  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  and  that  part  of  the 
population  that  was  under  their  influence,  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  a  hero  of  revolution :  and 
a  hero  indeed  must  he  be  tiiat  could  overthrow  the  Ro- 
man power  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory.  The  Jews  were 
well  enough  inclined  to  examine  the  prophecies  for  such  a 
character,  and  to    follow  any  leader  who  bad  but  the 
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shadow  of  a  pretension  to  identify  himself  with  their  notions 
of  prophecy.  Perhaps  they  would  have  excused  the  mean 
birth  of  Jesos,  if  they  could  have  hoped  that  his  sun  would 
arise  into  brightness^  if  such  improvement  had  been  disco- 
vered as  would  have  allowed  them  rationally  to  flock  to  his 
standard,  and  blow  the  trumpet  of  war;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  were  by  no  means  a  dastardly,  pu- 
sillanimous people;  they  were  ready  enough  to  '^buckle 
the  shield  and  handle  the  spear."  But  how  great  was  their 
disappointment  in  Jesus  !  He  was  totally  of  a  wrong  make 
and  character,  and  could  only  be  recognized  at  all  as  the 
Messiah  by  a  very  different  class  of  prophecies  to  those 
which  the  Jewish  rulers  were  fondly  wont  to  read.  Being 
aware  of  this  situation  of  things,  he  met  their  objections  in 
the  very  opening  of  his  ministry,  by  identifying  himself 
vrith  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah ;  Luke  iv.  18  :  "  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  nie  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor/'  &c.  His  conduct  corre- 
sponded with  this  spiritual  character.  He  selected  for  his 
followers  the  poor  Bshermen  of  Galilee.  He  pronounced 
blessings,  not  upon  warriors,  upon  the  rich  and  the  noble^ 
but  upon  the  humble  and  meek.  He  did  not,  in  one  in- 
stance, wait  upon  any  of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  or 
attempt  to  explain  the  apparent  discrepancy.  This  was  in 
the  eyes  of  the  ruling  party  a  very  galling  offence,  and 
they  were  even  now  ready  to  say,  as  they  afterwards  did^ 
*'  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth  !"  Here  we  see 
the  popular  notion  running  in  one  direction,  and  the  Sa- 
viour*8  heavenly  intentions  in  another.  Meet  they  could 
not.  If  this  people  could  have  been  brought  to  seek  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  in  the  first  place, 
instead  of  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  glory,  all  had  been 
right ;  but,  as  things  were,  a  reconciliation  of  views  was 
impossible. 

Now  did  such  a  state  of  things  and  of  public  opinion 
suit  with  such  a  character  as  Jesus,  when  he  began  his  mi- 
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nistry  ?  Not  in  the  least ;  and  it  is  by  this  very  circam- 
stance  that  the  New  Testament  stands  clear  of  invention  ; 
for  had  the  New  Testament  relation  given  a  coarse  of 
things  all  running  in  one  channel,  wherein  there  was  no 
eye  of  jealousy  to  suspect  or  hand  of  opposition  raised,  the 
men  of  this  age  might  have  thought  as  they  pleased^  though 
it  might  have  been  true  notwithstanding  such  amicable 
accordances ;  but  as  things  stood  at  that  time,  and  recur- 
ring to  those  circumstances,  the  Jews  in  their  disappointed 
rage  quarrelled  even  with  the  benevolence  of  Jesus,  and 
ihe  benefits  he  actually  did  confer  upon  the  sick,  lame, 
and  blind.  They  treated  rudely  and  impudently  the  most 
demonstrative  proofs  of  his  divinity,  and  most  convincing 
arguments  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  threw  dirt  on  all 
his  works  and  character  :  *'  He  hath  a  devil,  why  hear  ye 
him  ?'*  while  every  accession  of  popularity,  which  his  mi- 
racles and  doctrines  gained  to  him,  brought  a  more  than 
e<|ual  accession  of  malignity  in  the  rulers,  which  grew  to 
such  a  pitch  that  Nicodemus,  a  noble  example  of  a  better 
disposition,  dared  not  consult  with  Jesus  respecting  his 
mission  but  in  the  dead  of  night 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  cause  of  truth  always 
obtains  strength  by  opposition,  and  it  is  to  mark  that  op- 
position that  I  so  much  insist  upon  this  part  of  the  history. 
The  common  people  in  the  country,  it  appears,  were  so 
elated  with  Jesus  that  they  resolved  to  make  him  king, 
which  of  course  was  resisted ;  and  in  the  immediate  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Jerusalem  his  popularity  became  so  great,  by 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  that  the  sanhedrim  were  as- 
sembled to  deliberate  upon  it.  Something,  say  they,  must 
immediately  be  done.  '*  What  do  we  ?"  or  what  shall  we 
do  ?  for  this  man  doeth  many  miracles  to  confirm  his  doc- 
trines and  increase  his  adherents ;  and  though  he  does  not 
possess  power  enough,  or  inclination  prompt  enough,  to 
save  us  from  the  Romans,  yet  enough  to  provoke  them  to 
greater  hostility.    If  we  let  him  alone,  it  is  not  improbable 
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that  we  may  be  banished  to  some  remote  region,  for  the 
Romans  may  be  induced  to  '*  take  away  both  oor  {dace 
and  nation."  Under  these  apprehensions  they  meditated 
the  death  of  Jesos,  but  dared  not  attempt  it;  ^'for  they 
feared  the  people  :"  a  full  proof  of  the  turbulent  state  of 
the  times  ;  they  were  rulers  in  name  only. 

One  would  have  thought  that  these  wise  men,  seeing  the 
proofs  of  a  heavenly  mission  daily  disclosing  themselves  in 
the  character  and  person  of  Jesus,  might  have  given  the 
subject  of  his  Messiahship  a  closer  examination ;  but  they 
were  entangled  in  their  own  counsels,  and  they  wanted 
what  it  was  impossible  to  obtain — a  Messiah  to  their  own 
mind.  Jesus  did  nothing  for  them,  as  they  thought^  but 
rather  diminished  than  increased  their  popularity  with  the 
people.  Their  authority  seemed  to  totter  and  shake  to  the 
very  foundation ;  and  they  were  in  danger  of  being- 
brought  into  contempt.  They  had  ecclesiastical  power 
still  in  their  hands,  though  the  Romans  had  the  civil ;  but 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus  tended  to  subvert  even  this  residue. 
These  pointed  to  a  spiritual  rather  than  a  worldly  or 
carnal  economy,  and  tended  to  superinduce  a  new  order 
of  things  over  that  of  Moses^  by  which  they  held  all  their 
honours  and  all  their  authority.^ 

We  have  seen  that  the  reaUty  of  the  person  and  cha* 
racter  of  Jesus  form  part  of  a  regular  history,  having  time, 
place,  and  circumstances  to  substantiate  every  thing  -,  that 
this  history  is  not  purely  Jewish,  but  that  it  is  interwoven 
with  more  general  historical  and  well-known  facts :  in  all 
which  imposture  was  impossible.  We  have  seen  that  John 
the  Baptist,  a  man  universally  acknowledged,  bears  testi- 

*  The  Jews  could  not  much  mistake  Christ's  words.  The  subver- 
sion of  the  Mosaic  institutions  was  pretty  plainly  intimated  in  the 
sentence,  "  The  law  and  the  prophets  prophesied  wiUil  John ;  since 
that  time  the  kingdom  of  God  is  preached,*'  This  was  a  bold  declara> 
tion.  He  was  come  to  make  an  entire  change  in  their  religion.  It 
was  saying,  in  effect.  You  have  obeyed  the  ceremonies  of  the  law» 
and  you  have  honoured  the  admonitions  of  the  prophets  for  150O 
years  -,  henceforth  a  new  authority  is  to  be  paramount. 
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mony  to  Christ  as  the  Messiah ;  and  that,  although  Jesus 
was  rejected  in  that  character  by  the  higher  classes  of  the 
Jews,  yet  his  miracles  and  doctrines  were  too  conspicuous 
for  privacy  and  concealment,  and  his  popularity  increased ; 
that  he  assumed  to  himself  the  character  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world ;  and,  what  is  very  material,  that  every  point  he 
asserted  was  strongly  opposed,  and  severely  canvassed  and 
serutimzed,  but  not  subverted.  This  is  all  that  we  are 
solicitous  about ;  for  here  it  is  demonstratively  proved  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  was  not  a  forgery,  for  it  was  esta- 
blished over  a  mighty  opposition.  It  was  not  as  the  Koran^ 
which  was  written  in  privacy,  and  then  propagated  pub- 
licly and  by  the  sword ;  but  bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
the  religion  of  Moses,  which  grew  out  of  the  circumstances 
and  historical  facts  of  the  Israelitish  people,  conducted 
through  the  opposition  of  enemies,  and  ended  in  the  final 
triumph  over  them. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  in  passing  over  the  va- 
rious incidents  of  our  Lord's  life  and  public  character,  and 
that  of  his  disciples,  we  cannot  but  see  the  utmost  impar- 
tiality of  representation  and  faithfukess  of  record.  Hie 
evangelists  relate  their  facts  with  the  simplicity  of  children, 
and  appear  not  to  suspect  that  they  could  or  would,  in 
future  ages,  be  discredited.  All  the  weaknesses  and  faults 
of  the  disciples  are  set  down  in  full  dimensions,  as  well 
as  the  faults  of  their  adversaries.  Though  the  different 
evangelists  take  different  views  of  things,  yet  in  no  instance 
does  the  account  of  one  of  them  contradict  that  of  the 
other;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  closely  examined  and 
put  together,  afford  mutual  corroboration.  In  delineation 
of  character,  how  exactly  true  to  nature !  That  of  the 
Jews ;  their  invetersd;e  prejudices,  their  superstitions,  their 
unbelief  of  what  they  ought  to  believe,  and  their  extra- 
ordinary credulity  of  the  most  silly  stories  and  traditions. 
This  representation  remains  true  to  the  present  day :  the 
high  spirit  of  their  character  is  indeed  broken  down  by 
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their   overthrow,   bat  in   all/)iH»  particulars  just  named 
any  person  can  ascertain  the.cleie  resemblance'  of  their 
present  character  with  that  which  the  evangelists   have 
drawn.    Nay,  the  general  character  of  human  nature  itself, 
in  all, its  diversified  feelings^  and  in  persons  of  all  ranks, 
cannot  be  more  correctly  des^bed.    Here  we  see  how- 
prejudices  are  subdued  by  affliction ;  a  ruler  of  a  synagogue 
supplicating  our  Lord's  compassion  in  favour  of  his  diseased 
daughter.     We  see,  on  the  contrary,  minds  unsubdued  by 
affliction,  but  nurtured  in  riches^  are  the  most  inimical  to 
the  reception  of  truth,  while  the  poor  and  the  afflicted 
humbly  seek  relief:  and  are  not  the  same  things  manifest  in 
the  present  day  ?     We  see  the  same  versatility  now  every 
day  that  is  marked  in  the  gospels,  in  the  multitude  hailing 
Christ  with  hosannas  one  day,  and  almost  the  next  voci> 
ferating  against  him.     In  the  treachery  and  baseness  of 
Judas  we  see  a  picture  of  the  same  kind,  in  a  man's  ene- 
mies  being  too  often  those  of  his  own  house.   The  like  divi- 
sions in  families  on  religious  accouilts ;  the  same  jealousies 
and  suspicions  against  any  member  of  a  family  who  is  more 
conscientious  than  the  others ;  the  same  unfeeling  behaviour 
towards  an  erring  brother  as  the  righteous  Pharisees  had 
against  the  sinners ;  the  same  fondness  both  then  and  now 
for  the  chief  seats  of  the  synagogues ;  the  same  ingratitude 
in  human  nature  now  exists  towards  God  as  we  find  in  the 
ten  lepers,  one  only  of  whom  returned  to  give  thanks. 

In  the  character  of  Jesus  we  see  what  the  world  never 
read  of  before,  one  that  is  absolutely  perfect.  Invention 
and  cunning  could  not  efiect  this  5  it  is  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  image  of  perfection  being  before  the  eyes  of  the 
writers,  and  by  their  simply  narrating  the  truth.  It  is 
plain  by  the  history  that  love  and  benevolence  were  the. 
ruling  principles  of  his  actions ;  that  truth  and  faithfulness 
we're  the  law  of  his  lips,  with  whomsoever  he  came  in  con- 
tact ;  that  heavenly  wisdom  guided  all  his  decisions.  His 
axioms  of  truth  contain  the  soundest  philosophy ;  his  pene^ 
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tration  into  the  secrets  of  the  heart  of  those  that  appeared 
before  him  coald  not  be  human. 

We  mast  also  notice  the  dignity  and  ease  with  which 
Jesus  spake  on  the  most  heavenly  and  sublime  things,  how 
admirably  he  rendered  them  familiar  by  inimitable  parables 
and  other  forms  of  speech,  his  perfect  command  of  him- 
self upon  all  occasions,  and  his  affability  and  condescension ; 
so  that  it  was  truly  said  of  him,  **  Never  man  spake  as  thb 
man." 

The  particular  line  of  ailment  adopted  in  the  two 
former  sections  might  have  been  pursued  to  a  considerable 
length,  and  is  capable  of  affording  satisfaction  to  every  un- 
prejudiced  inquirer  respecting  the  origin  of  Christianity ; 
but  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  perform  a  more  acceptable 
service  by  pointing  out  to  the  student  all  the  separate  points 
of  argument  on  which  the  advocates  of  Christianity  have 
placed  their  chief  confidence,  adding  only  a  few  hints,  and 
a  reference  to  the  authors  from  whom  further  instruction  is 
to  be  derived. 

I.  In  stating  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity 
there  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  consideration  than  the  au- 
thenHcity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  This  is  the 
foundation  on  which  all  other  arguments  rest ;  and,  if  it  is 
solid,  the  Christian  religion  is  fully  established.  The  proofs 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  have  this  pe- 
culiar advantage,  thai  they  are  plain  and  simple,  and  involve 
no  metaphysical  subtleties.  Every  man  who  can  distin- 
guish truth  from  falsehood  must  see  their  force;  and  if 
there  are  any  so  blinded  by  prejudice,  or  corrupted  by 
licentiousness,  as  to  attempt  by  sophistry  to  elude  them, 
dieir  sophistry  will  be  easily  detected  by  every  man  of 
eommon  understanding  who  has  read  the  historical  evidence 
with  candour  and  attention. 

We  receive  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  ge- 
nuine worics  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  and  Paul,  for 
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Ike  same  reason  that  we  receive  the  writings  of  Zenophon^ 
Polybius,  Plutarch,  Csesar,  and  Livy.    We  have  the  unin- 
terrupted testimony  of  all  ages^  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
suspect  imposition.    This  argument  is  mudi  stronger  when 
applied  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  than  when  ap- 
plied to  any  other  writings ;  for  they  wen  addressed  to 
large  societies,  were  often  read  in  their  presence^  and  ac- 
knowledged by  them  to  be  the  writings  of  the  apostles. 
Whereas,  the  most  eminent  profane  writings  which  still 
remain  were  addressed  only  to  individuals,  or  to  no  persons 
at  all :  and  we  have  no  authority  to  affirm  that  they  were 
read  in  public ;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  a  liberal 
education  was  uncommon;   books  were  scarce,   and  the 
knowledge  of  them  was  confined  to  a  few  individuab  in 
every  nation.     The  New  Testament  was  read  over  three 
quarters  of  the  world,  while  profane  writers  were  limited 
to  one  nation  or  to  one  country.    An  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  writers  firom  the  apostolic  ages  to  the  present  time 
quote  the  sacred  writings,  or  make  allusions  to  them ;  and 
these  quotations  and  allusions  are  made,  not  only  by  friends, 
but  by  enemies.    This  cannot  be  asserted  of  even  the  best 
classic  authors.    And  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  transla- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  were  made  so  early  as  the 
second  century ;  and  in  a  century  or  two  after  they  became 
very  numerous.     After  this  period  it  was .  impossible  to 
forge  new  writings,  or  to  corrupt  the  sacred  text,  unless 
we  can  suppose  that  men  of  different  nations,  of  different 
sentiments,  and  different  languages,  and  often  exceedingly 
hostile  to  one  another,  should  all  agree  in  one  forgery. 
This  is  so  strong  that,  if  we  deny  the  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  we  may  with  a  thousand  times  more  pro- 
priety reject  all  the  other  writings  in  the  world;  we  may 
even  throw  aside  human  testimony  itself.    Those  who  wish 
to  see  this  subject  fully  investigated  must  consult  Taylor  s 
Process  of  Historical  Proof;  and  the  valuable  work  of 
AJichaelis. 
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I  may  here  just  observe  tibat  the  reasons  which  may  in- 
duce a  critic  to  suspect  the  authenticity  of  a  work  cannot 
at  all  apply  to  the  New  Testament.  1.  It  cannot  be  shown 
that  its  authenticity  was  doubted  in  the  period  in  which  it 
first  appeared.  2.  No  ancient  accounts  are  on  record  from 
which  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  spurious.  3.  No  consi- 
derable period  elapsed  after  the  death  of  the  i^stles  in 
which  the  New  Testament  was  unknown;  on  the  opn-. 
trary,  it  is  mentioned  by  their  very  contemporaries,  and 
the  accounts  of  it  in  the  second  century  are  still  more  nu- 
merous, 4  No  argument  can  be  brought  in  its  dis&vour 
from  the  nature  of  the  style,  it  being  exactly  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  apostles — ^not  Attic  but  Jewish 
Greek.  5.  No  facts  are  recorded  which  happened  after 
their  death.  6.  No  doctrines  are  maintained  which  con- 
tradict the  known  tenets  of  the  authors,  since,  beside  the 
New  Testament,  no  writings  of  the  apostles  exist.  But^ 
to  the  honour  of  the  New  Testament  be  it  spoken,  it  contains 
numerous  contradictions  to  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of  the 
fathers  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  whose  morality 
was  different  from  that  of  the  gospel,  which  recommends 
fortitude  and  submission  to  unavoidable  evils,  but  not  that 
enthusiastic  ardour  for  martyrdom  for  which  these  c^turies 
are  distinguished ;  it  alludes  to  ceremonies  which  in  the 
following  ages  were  either  in  disuse  or  totally  unknown  ; 
all  which  circumstances  infallibly  demonstrate  that  the 
New  Testament  is  not  a  production  of  either  of  those  cen- 
turies. The  positive  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament  are, 

1  •  The  impossUnUty  of  forgery,  arising  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself.  This  has  been  considered  in  the  pre- 
ceding observations  on  the  subject,  in  which  I  have  shown 
that  if  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  had  been  forged  (and 
the  same  will  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament) 
the  Jews  could  not  have  failed  to  detect  the  imposture ;  I 
may  here  ask,  Is  there  a  single  instance  Qn  record  where 
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a  few  individaals  hare  imposed  a  history  upon  the  world 
against  the  testimony  of  a  whole  nation  ?    Would  the  in- 
habitants of  Palestine  have  received  the  goqoels^  if  they 
had  not  had  sufficient  evidence  that  Jesus  Christ  reidly  ap- 
peared among  them>  and  performed  the  miracles  ascribed 
to  him  ?     Or  would  the  churches  of  Rome  or  of  Corintb 
have  acknowledged  the  epistles  addressed  to  them  as  the 
genuine  works  of  Paul,  if  Paul  had  never  preached  among 
them  ?    We  might  as  wdl  think  to  prove  that  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  is  the  invention  of  historians ;  and  that 
no  revolution  happened  in  Great  Britain  during  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

2.  llie  uninterrupted  chain  of  evidence  arising  from  the 
testimony  of  ancient  writers,  Christians,  Jews,  and  hea- 
thens, fully  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    The  history  of  the  Christian  church,  corroborated 
by  profane  history,  proves  that  the  several  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  the  genuine  production  of  the  persons 
whose  names  they  respectively  bear; — that  they  were 
received,  quoted,  and  preached  by  the  next  age,  and  in 
succession  to  every  age  since  that  time; — that  copies  of 
these  Scriptures  were  taken,  and  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages^ and  in  all  agree,  in  substance,  with  the  original 
(for  however  corrupt  the  church  of  Rome  became,  their 
copy  of  the  Scriptures  essentially  agrees  with  the  earliest 
copies  in  various  languages) ; — that  the  true  Christian  cha- 
racter survived  the  most  terrible  persecutions ; — ^that,  in 
the  darkest  parts  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Waldenses  and 
Albigenses  (see  Joneses  History  of  the  Christian  Church) 
preserved  entire  the  Christian  church  and  doctrine  till  the 
time  of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  England,  &c.    See 
Jones's  new  and  full  Method  of  establishing  the  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament. 

3.  We  may  remark  particularly  the  testimony  oi  vari(% 
sects  of  heretics  and  also  of  apostates  from  Christianity, 
who  Would  certainly  have  discovered  the  deception  if  any 
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oA      had  been  practised^  but  who  never  once  called  in  question 
! »      the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
the)  4.  To  which  may  be  added  the  internal  evidences  of 

ap  authenticity  which  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  style,  and 
U  the  coincidence  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  history  of 
dH  the  times.  See  Paley's  Horse  Paulinae;  and  Blunt's  Cre- 
(k        dibility  of  the  Evangelists. 

IDT  II.  The  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 

»t  being  ascertained,  the  evidence  from  miracles  may  be  ad- 
]i  duced  as  a  full  and  sufficient  proof  that  the  doctrines 
D-  which  they  were  wrought  to  confirm  came  from  God,  who 
at  first  gave  to  creation  its  laws,  and  who  alone  could  dis- 
if  pense  with  the  operation  of  those  laws.    So  thought  Moses, 

i.  when,  in  the  matter  of  Korah,  he  said  to  the  Israelites, 

\.  **  If  these  men  die  the  common  death  of  all  men,  then  the 

I  Liord  hath  not  sent  me."    So  thought  Elijah,  when  he  said, 

**  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  of  Israel,  let  it  be 
known  this  day  that  thou  art  God  in  Israel,  and  that 
I  am  thy  servant ;" — and  the  people  before  whom  he  spake 
were  of  the  same  opinion ;  for  when  the  fire  of  the  Lord 
fell  and  consumed  the  burnt  sacrifice,  they  said,  *^  The 
Lord  he  is  the  €k>d."  So  thought  our  Saviour  when  he 
said,  '^  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father  s  name,  they 
bear  witness  of  me ;"  and,  **  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my 
Father,  believe  me  not'*  What  reason  have  we  to  believe 
Jesus  speaking  in  the  gospel,  and  to  disbelieve  Mahomet 
speaking  in  the  Koran  ?  Both  of  them  lay  claim  to  a  di- 
vine commission ;  and  yet  we  receive  the  words  of  the  one 
as  a  revelation  from  God,  and  we  reject  the  words  of  the 
other  as  an  imposture  of  man.  The  reason  is  evident ; 
Jesus  established  his  pretensions,  not  by  alleging  any 
secret  communication  with  the  Deity,  but  by  working 
numerous  and  indubitable  miracles  in  the  presence  of 
thousands,  and  which  the  most  bitter  and  watchful  of  his 
enemies  could  not  disallow ;  but  Mahomet  wrought  no  mi- 
racles- at  all. 
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Now  though  we  have  not  ounelTes  witnesaed  the  mi* 
racles  which  were  wrought,  yet  we  know  that  the  gospel 
was  at  first  received  upon  this  ground,  as  appeals  to  the 
senses/  and  the  apostles  allude  frequently  in  their  epistles  to 
the  gift  of  miracles,  which  they  had  communicated  to  the 
Christian  converts  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  doctrine  delivered  in  their  speeches  and  writ- 
ings, and  sometimes  to  miracles  which  they  themselves  had 
performed.    The  case  is  here  entirely  different  from  that 
of  an  historian  who  relates  extraordinary  events  in  tiie 
course  of  his  narrative,  since  either  credulity  or  an  actual 
intention  to  deceive  may  induce  him  to  describe  as  true  a 
series  of  falsehoods  respecting  a  foreign  land  or  distant 
period.     Even  to  the  evangelists  might  an  adversary  of  the 
Christian  religion  make  this  objection :  but  to  write  to  per- 
sons with  whom  we  stand  in  the  nearest  connexion — '^  I 
have  not  only  performed  miracles  in  your  presence,  but 
have  likewise  communicated  to  you  the  same  extraordinary 
endowments" — to  write  in  this  manner  if  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  ever  happened,  would  require  such  an  incredible 
degree  of  effrontery  that  he  who  possessed  it  would  not  only 
expose  himself  to  the  utmost  ridicule,  but,  by  giving  his 
adversaries  the  fairest  opportunity  to  detect  his  imposture, 
would  ruin  the  cause  which  he  attempted  to  support.    The 
several  epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  addressed  to  different  com- 
munities by  whom  the  gospel  had  very  recently  been  re- 
ceived.    In  these  epistles  he  appeals  to  the  miracles  which 
he  had  performed,  and  to  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
he  had  communicated.    Now  is  it  possible,  without  forfeit- 
ing all  pretensions  to  common  sense,  that,  in  writing  to 
communities  which  had  been  lately  established^  he  could 
speak  of  miracles  performed,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
communicated,  if  no  member  of  these  societies  had  seen 
the  one  or  received  the  other?    To  suppose  that  an  im- 
postor could  write  to  the  converts  or  adversaries  of  the  new 
•  Vide  Jortin  on  John  v.  36. 
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religion  such  epistles  as  these,  with  a  degree  of  triumph 
over  his  o{^»oii«its,  and  yet  maintain  his  authority,  implies 
ignorance  and  stupidity  hardly  to  be  believed.  Credulous 
as  tiie  Christians  have  been  in  later  ages,  and  even  so  early 
as  the  third  century,  no  less  severe  were  they  in  their  in- 
quiries, and  guarded  against  deception,  at  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  This  character  is  given  them  even  by 
Lucian,  a  writer  of  the  second  century,  who  vented  his 
satire,  not  only  against  certain  Christians  who  had  supplied 
Peregrinus  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  also  against 
heathen  oracles  and  pretended  wonders.  He  relates  of 
his  impostor  (Pseudomantis)  that  he  attempted  nothing 
supernatural  in  the  presence  of  the  Christians  and  Epi- 
cureans. 

In  this  argument,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  it  is 
needless  to  waste  time  in  proving  that  those  miracles,  as 
they  are  represented  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
v?ere  of  such  a  natmre  and  performed  before  so  many  wit- 
nesses, that  no  imposition  could  possibly  be  practised  on 
the  senses  of  those  who  afiSrm  that  they  were  present. 
From  every  page  of  the  gospels  this  is  so  evident  that  the 
philosophical  adversaries  of  the  Christian  faith  never  sup- 
pose the  apostles  to  have  been  themselves  deceived,  but 
boldly  accuse  them  of  bearing  false  witness.  But^  if  this 
accusation  be  well  founded,  their  testimony  itself  is  as 
great  a  miracle,  or,  in  other  words,  as  real  a  deviation 
from  the  laws  of  nature,  as  any  which  they  record  of  them- 
selves or  of  their  master.  When  they  sat  down  to  fabri- 
cate  their  pretended  revelation,  and  to  contrive  a  series  of 
miracles  to  which  they  were  all  to  appeal  for  its  truth,  it  is 
plain,  since  they  proved  successful  in  their  daring  enter- 
prise, that  they  must  have  clearly  foreseen  every  possible 
circumstance  in  which  they  could  be  placed,  and  have  pre- 
pared consistent  answers  to  every  question  that  could  be 
put  to  them  by  their  most  inveterate  and  most  enlightened 
enemies ;  by  the  statesman,  the  lawyer,  the  philosopher. 
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and  the  priest.    That  sach  fordmowledge  as  this  woaU 
have  been  miraculoas  will  not  surely  be  denied ;  since  it 
forms  the  very  attribute  which  we  find  it  most  difficult  to 
allow  even  to  God  himself.    It  is  not,  however,  the  only 
miracle  which  this  supposition  would  compel  us  to  admit. 
The  very  resolution  of  the  i^postles  to  propagate  the  belief 
of  false  miracles,  in  support  of  tucA  a  religion  as  that  which 
is  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  would  have  been  as  vride 
a  deviation  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  as  great 
a  miracle,  as  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  conceived.    When 
they  formed  this  design,  either  they  must  have  hoped  to 
succeed,  or  they  must  have  been  convinced  that  they  should 
fail  in  their  undertaking;  and  in  either  case  they  chose 
evil,  and  what  they  knew  to  be  unmixed  evil,  for  its  own 
sake !    They  could  not,  if  they  foresaw  that  they  should 
fail,  look  for  any  thing  but  that  contempt,  disgrace,  and 
persecution,  which  were  then  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  an  unsuccessful  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  established 
religion.     Nor  would  their  prospects  be  brighter  on  the 
supposition  of  their  success.     As  they  knew  themselves  to 
be  false  witnesses,  and  impious  deceivers,  they  could  have 
no  hope  beyond  the  grave ;  and  by  determining  to  oppose 
all  the  religious  systems,  superstitions,  and  prejudices  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  they  wilfully  exposed  them- 
selves to  inevitable  misery  in  the  present  life,  to  insult  and 
imprisonment,  to  stripes  and  death.    Nor  can  it  be  alleged 
that  they  might  look  forward  to  power  and  affluence,  when 
they  should  through  sufferings  have  converted  their  coun- 
trymen ;  for  so  desirous  were  they  of  obtaining  nothing  but 
misery,  as  the  ^d  of  their  mission,  that  they  made  their 
own  persecution  a  test  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrines. 
They  introduced  the  Master  from  whom  they  professed  to 
have  received  those  doctrines,  as  telling  them  that  they 
were  sent  forth  ^'as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves;"  that 
they  should  be  ^'  delivered  up  to  councils,  and  scourged  in 
synagogues ;  that  they  should  be  hated  of  all  men  for  his 
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name's  sake;"  that  ''the  brother  should  deliver  up  the 
brother  to  death,  and  the  father  the  'child ;  and  that  "  he 
who  took  not  up  his  cross  and  followed  him,  was  not 
worthy  of  him."  The  very  system  of  religion,  therefore, 
which  they  invented,  and  resolved  to  impose  upon  man- 
kind, was  so  contrived  that  the  worldly  prosperity  of  its 
first  preachers,  and  even  their  exemption  from  persecution, 
was  incompatible  with  its  success.  Had  these  clear  pre- 
dictions of  the  author,  of  that  religion,  under  whom  the 
apostles  and  evangelists  acted  only  as  ministers,  not  been 
verified,  all  mankind  must  have  instantly  perceived  that 
their  claim  to  inspiration  was  groundless,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity was  a  scandalous  and  impudent  imposture.  All 
this  the  apostles  could  not  but  foresee  when  they  formed 
their  plan  for  deluding  the  world.  Whence  it  follows  that, 
when  they  resolved  to  support  their  pretended  revelation 
by  an  appeal  to  forged  miracles,  they  wilfully,  and  with 
their  eyes  open,  exposed  themselves  to  inevitable  misery, 
whether  they  should  succeed  or  fail  in  their  enterprise  ;  and 
that  they  concerted  their  measures  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  admit  a  possibility  of  recompence  to  themselves,  either  in 
this  life  or  in  that  which  is  to  come.  But  if  there  be  a  law  of 
nature  the  reality  of  which  we  have  better  evidence  th^  we 
have  for  others,  it  is  "  that  no  man  can  choose  misery  for 
its  own  sake,"  or  make  the  acquisition  of  it  the  ultimate 
end  of  all  his  pursuits.  The  existence  of  other  laws  of 
nature  we  know  by  testimony,  and  our  own  observation  of 
the  regularity  of  their  effects.  The  existence  of  this  law 
is  made  known  to  us,  not  only  by  these  means,  but  also  by 
the  still  clearer  and  more  conclusive  evidence  of  every 
man's  own  consciousness.  Thus,  then,  do  miracles  force 
themselves  upon  our  assent  in  every  possible  view  which 
we  can  take  of  this  interesting  subject,  j 

The  independent  testimony  of  Paul,  and  his  extraordi- 
nary conversion  and  ministry,  have  been  very  ably  exhi- 
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bited,  as  affording  additional  evidence,  by  Lord  LytUeton. 
If  it  coald  be  supposed  that  the  evangelists  were  confede- 
rated together  for  the  purpose  of  fabricating  the  gosp^, 
yet  how  came  Paul,  without  any  communication  with  them^ 
to  stop  in  the  midst  of  his  efibrts  for  persecuting  the  Chris- 
tians— to  turn  round  and  preach  the  *'  faith  which  once  he 
destroyed/*  and  to  imbibe  the  same  spirit  and  willingly 
expose  himself  to  the  same  sufferings  as  the  other  disciples, 
rejoicing  that  he  was  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  the 
name  of  Christ  ? — See  the  Supplementary  Dissertation  on 
the  Miracles  oi  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  inserted  by 
Bishop  Gleig  in  his  new  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of 
the  Bible*  Also  Campbell  on  Miracles ;  and  Dr.  Collier's 
treatise  on  the  same  subject. 

III.  The  argument  from  prophecy  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  can  be  fully  established  on  evidence  distinct  from 
the  testimony  of  its  suppcnrters.  Whoever  compares  the 
language  of  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament  with  the  events 
recorded  in  the  New,  cannot  but  admit  that  there  is  a  real 
correspondence  between  them  5  and  this  correspondence  is 
so  close  and  circumstantial  that  some  of  the  disciples  of 
infidelity  have  been  driven  to  the  easily  refuted  assertion, 
that  the  prophecies  were  written  after  the  events  had  taken 
place.  Had  the  prophetic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
been  under  the  control  of  the  Christians,  the  argument  for 
their  antiquity  would  not  have  been  so  completely  satis- 
factory as  it  now  is.  Tlie  Jews  have  always  been  influ- 
enced by  feelings  of  the  strongest  hostility  to  Christianity  ; 
they  are  galled  incessantly  by  the  triumphant  tone  in  which 
Christians  appeal  to  their  prophecies ;  and  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  have  actually 
combined  with  Christians  to  fabricate  these  writings,  and 
to  palm  them  upon  the  world  ? 

But  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  two  or  three  remarkable 
predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  the  minute  fulfilment 
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of  which  demonstrates  that  they  could  only  proceed  from 
the  spirit  of  prophecy — the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty. 
The  first  which  I  shall  mention  is  the  announcement  or 
prophecy  respecting  himself.  This  is  intimated  figura- 
tively and  plainly ;  figuratively  in  the  parable  of  the  vine- 
yard and  husbandmen ;  Luke  xx.  9^  SiC,  and  John  xii. 
24,  and  also  ver.  32 :  plainly^  Matt.  xvi.  21 ;  Luke  xviii. 
31,  <&c.  These  plain  expressions^  being  without  the  least 
figure^  required  a  literal  fulfilment  as  to  his  deaths  the  man- 
ner,  meaiis^  &c.,  and  as  to  his  resurrection  at  a  precise 
time,  the  third  day,  which  was  to  remove  for  ever  the  igno- 
miny  of  the  cross :  his  personal  revival  was  in  effect  the 
invigorated  and  prolific  revival  of  his  cause  ;  John  xii.  24  ; 
Ps,  Ixxii.  16.  If  the  Jews  had  any  thing  to  object  against 
this  representation,  why  was  it  not  objected  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  Peter  boldly  declared  the  resurrection  of 
Christy  and  when  it  was  reiterated  before  the  Jewish 
council.  Acts  iv.  ?  Were  they  not  still  as  a  stone  ?  and 
did  not  that  profound  silence  at  such  a  time  demonstrate 
the  feet  ?  The  announcement  of  Jesus,  that  he,  "  being 
ascended  far  above  all  heavens,''  would  send  his  Holy 
Spirit  upon  his  disciples  soon  after  his  death  (John  xvi.  7), 
is  another  prediction  which  was  fulfilled  in  a  remarkable 
manner  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  This  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  was  witnessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and 
those  devout  Jews  who  assembled  themselves  at  the  feast : 
Acts  vi.  13.     Here  was  surely  publicity  enough. 

If,  however,  these  prescient  intimations  received  such 
evident  demonstration  of  their  truth  before  friends,  stran- 
gers, and  enemies — the  humble  and  the  elevated  characters 
of  the  Jewish  nation — we  shaU  refer  with  equal  confidence 
to  the  announcement  of  Jesus  Christ  respecting  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  This  is  covertly  hinted  at  by  Jesus,  in 
his  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria :  John  iv.  21  : 
'^  Woman  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  neither  in 
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this  mountainy  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  shall  ye  worship  the 
Father."    In  another  place  it  is  declared,  in  a  manner 
which  cannot  be  mistaken :  **  As  Jesas  went  oat  of  the 
temple,  one  of  his  disciples  saith  unto  him.  Master,  see  what 
manner  of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here.     And  Jesus 
answering  said,  Seest  thou  these  great  buildings  ?    There 
shall  not  be  one  stone  left  upon  another  that  shall  not  be 
cast  down :"  Mark  xiii.  2.     But  in  another  passage  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  solemn  prediction  of  the  judgment  of 
heaven  upon  the  city :  ^'  And  when  he  (Jesus)  was  come 
near,  he  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it ;  saying.  If  thou 
hadst  known,  even  thou,   at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the 
things  which  belong  to  thy  peace  !   but  now  they  are 
hid  from  thine   eyes.     For  the  days   shall  come  upon 
thee  that  tliine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and 
compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side ;  and 
shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within 
thee ;   and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon 
another,  because  thou  knewest  not  the  day  of  thy  visita^ 
tion :"  Luke  xix.  41,  &c.     Now  we  know,  from  Josephus, 
that  about  forty  years  afterwards  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
under  circumstances  unusually  calamitous,  and  the  temple^ 
in  particular,  overthrown,  in  spitie  of  the  endeavours  of 
the  conqueror  himself  to  preserve  it  standing ;  and  that 
the  Christians  were  preserved  from  the  general  calamity 
in  consequence  of  their  complying  with  the  directions  of 
Christ  which  referred  to  this  event :  Matt.  xxiv.  15 — 18» 
But  nothing  could  well  appear  more  improbable  than  the 
fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  at  the  time  when  it  was  uttered. 
The  Jews  were  at  this  time  resolved  to  avoid  an  open 
rebellion,  well  knowing  the  greatness  of  their  danger ;  aiid 
submitted  to  the  oppressions  of  their  governors  in  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  redress  from  the  court  of  Rome.    The  threat- 
ened destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  opposed  to  all  their 
national  prejudices.     They  confidently  relied  upon  divine 
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protectioD.  The  idea  of  beings  deserted  by  that  care,  and 
seeing  their  city  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  was  not  more 
shocking  to  their  pride  than  contradictory  to  their  faith. 
Such  an  event  was  treated  by  their  writers,  not  as  a  danger^ 
or  a  disgrace,  or  a  calamity,  but  as  an  abomination ;  Dan.  xi. 
31 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  15  :  and  we  know  from  history  that  when 
the  catastrophe  really  happened  they  obstinately  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  nearness  and  extent  of  the  danger,  they  would 
not  believe  that  Gentile  hands  would  ever  be  suffered  to 
pollute  the  sanctuary  which  they  so  highly  revered^  and 
expected  to  the  last  that  a  divine  interposition  would  pre- 
serve their  temple^  at  the  least,  from  the  general  over- 
throw. The  circumstance  which  eventually  gave  birth  to 
their  misfortunes  is  so  trifling  in  itself^  that^  independent 
of  its  consequences,  it  would  not  deserve  to  be  recorded. 
In  the  narrow  entrance  to  a  synagogue  in  CaBsarea  some 
person  had  made  an  offering  of  birds,  merely  with  a  view 
to  irritate  the  Jews.  The  insult  excited  their  indignation, 
and  occasioned  the  shedding  of  blood.  Thia  seemingly 
trifling  circumstance,  ordained  by  Him  without  whose  per- 
mission a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground^  gave  rise  to 
a  bloody  war^  which  ended  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  Sa- 
viour's prophecy  by  the  total  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  dreadful  massacre  of  its  inhabitants.  Florus, 
who  was  then  procurator  of  Judea,  converted  this  pri- 
vate quarrel  into  public  hostilities,  and  compelled  the 
Jewish  nation  to  rebel,  contrary  to  its  wish  and  reso- 
lution, to  avoid  what  the  Jews  had  threatened,  an  im- 
peachment before  the  Roman  emperor  for  his  excessive 
cruelties.  But  even  after  this  rebellion  had  broken  out, 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  was  a  very  Improbable  event. 
It  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Romans  to  destroy  the  magni- 
ficent edifices  of  the  nations  which  they  subdued ;  and,  of 
all  the  Roman  generals,  none  was  more  unlikely  to  demolish 
s0  ancient  and  august  a  building  than  Titus  Vespasian. 
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Many  prophecies  have  been  fiilfiUed  in  more  recent 
times^  and  some  are  even  now  fulfilling,  in  the  present 
spread  of  the  gospel  among  heathen  nations.  Others  re- 
main yet  to  be  fulfilled ;  so  that  in  the  evidence  of  pro- 
phecy we  have  a  rising  barrier,  which  may  receive  from 
time  to  time  a  new  accumulation  to  the  materials  ivhich 
form  it.  See  Sherlock  on  the  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy 
— Bishop  Newton  on  the  Prophecies — Maclaurin  on  the 
Prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah — and  Paley*s  Evi- 
dences, Part  ii.,  chap.  1. 

IV.  The  acknowledged  excellency  of  the  morals  incul- 
cated in  the  gospel^  together  with  its  peculiar  adaptatum 
to  the  condition  of  man,  and  its  actual  efficiency  in  forming 
the  character  and  disposition  of  those  who  receive  it,  fur- 
nish another  branch  of  evidence  which  must  satisfy  every 
unprejudiced  inquirer,  who  is  conversant  with  the  defec- 
tive character  and  absolute  insufficiency  of  every  system 
which  human  philosc^hy  has  devised^  that  Christianity  is 
a  revelation  from  God.  It  is  only  necessary  for  friend  or 
enemy  to  see  this  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  its  professed 
design,  to  be  satisfied  that  '*  this  is  the  true  grace  of  God 
in  which  we  stand."  And  what  is  our  gospel  ?  What  does 
it  teach  ?  It  assumes  and  teaches  the  universal  ruin  of  all 
mankind  by  the  fall,  and  provides  for  the  restoration  of  aD 
that  receive  its  testimony  in  a  manner  that  does  complete 
honour  to  all  the  divine  attributes  and  perfections,  by  a 
Mediator  at  once  divine  and  human ;  by  his  finishing  trans- 
gression, making  an  end  of  sin,  and  bringing  in  an  ever- 
lasting righteousness  ;  by  placing  the  applicatory  part  of 
salvation  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  renew  the 
hearty  to  cleanse  from  sin,  to  sanctify  the  life,  to  enlighten 
the  understanding,  to  gain  the  will,  to  engage  the  afiec- 
tions,  to  implant  all  virtues  in  the  heart,  to  excite  to  every 
good  work  ;  so  that  grace  may  reign,  through  righteous- 
nesSj  unto  eternal  life. 
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It  might  excite  our  ftstomsbiaent  that  a  scheme  so  ho- 
nourable to  Jehovah^  and  so  safe  and  complete  for  man, 
did  not  immediately  procure  the  assent  of  at  least  all  the 
intelligent  of  mankind^  especially  when  accompanied^  as  it 
was  in  its  early  career,  by  '*  mighty  signs  and  wonders, 
and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Notwithstanding  which 
Christianity  still  met  with  the  most  determined  o{^osition ; 
it  had  to  attest  its  authority  in  the  blood  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  martyrs,  and  to  work  its  way  in  the  hearts 
of  men  as  the  leaven  works  in  the  meal,  or  by  way  of  moral 
influence,  and  to  prove  itself  true  by  its  purifying  nature 
and  mighty  energy,  pulling  down  strong  holds,  overcoming 
principalities  and  powers,  eradicating  deep-rooted  preju- 
dices and  false  principles,  and  bringing  every  thought  into 
subjection  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 

It  might  also  excite  our  wonder  that  a  scheme  so  divine, 
and  which  has  worked  eighteen  hundred  years,  should  yet 
be  understood  and  savingly  received  by  so  few ;  and  that 
hostility  should  exist  even  to  the  present  day.  But  such 
astonishment  is  improper,  and  shows  that  even  we  only  in 
part  know  the  Scriptures.  Our  dear  Lord  maiked  with 
divine  precision  the  success  which  i^uld  attend  his  gospel . 
he  foretold  that  it  would  be  met  by  persecution ;  that  it 
would  be  the  innocent  cause  of  painful  divisions  in  com. 
munities  and  families;— he  also  foretold  the  abuses  that 
would  be  introduced ;  the  corruptions  that  would  grow  up 
in  his  church ;  the  daring  innovators  who  i^ould  arise  to 
sow  tares  in  his  field ;  that  the  effects  of  gospd  doctrines 
would  be  various  in  various  characters,  as  exemplified  by 
the  parable  of  the  sower.  Matt,  xiii.;  that  seasons  of  per- 
secution would  induoe  the  apostasy  of  many,  and  that 
times  of  prosperity  would  produce  hypocrites;  that  the 
love  of  many,  even  of  his  own  people,  would  wax  cold ; 
that  some  would  slumber  and  others  sleep,  while  others 
would  shine  as  the  light  in  his  spiritual  kingdom.     He 
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gave  the  most  serious  cantions  upon  these  points,  and  the 
most  exact  premonitions  of  what  should  happen  in  futurity. 
But  with  the  intimation  of  these  things  he  blended  some 
other  things  of  a  more  agreeable  nature,  that  he  would  be 
with  his  people  *^  to  the  end  of  the  world;"  that,  notwith- 
standing the  expected  opposition,  his  gospel  should  be 
preached  and  spread  throughout  all  nations ;  and  that  the 
gates  of  hell  should  not  be  able  to  prevail  against  his  cause 
and  kingdom.    Now  if  we  carefuUy  observe  these  repre- 
sentations we  must  perceive  that  they  perfectly  concur 
with  what  we  daily  see ;  so  that  this  very  state  of  things 
(the   most  unfavourable   and   discouraging,    viewing  the 
painful  side  of  the  statement,  and  which  no  human  imagi- 
nation could    have  considered  to  have  resulted  from  a 
system  of  religion  so  excellent  in  itself),  so  far  from  shak- 
ing our  faith  in  the  gospel,  affords  an  accession  of  evidence 
beyond  what  would   have  been  acquired  under  another 
order  of  things.     If  the  gospel  prevailed  more  easily  over 
the  constitution  of  corrupt  nature,  we  might  be  led  either 
to  conclude  that  human  nature  was  not  so  perverse  as  re- 
presented, or  that  the  prophecies  of  Jesus  had  not  been 
realized.     But  now  every  thing  occurs  as  expected :  the 
conflict  between  light  and  darkness  still  exists;  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  conflict  we  see,  by  means  of  the  excel- 
lency of  the  gospel,  a  character  arise  to  view  before  but 
imperfectly  known  to  i^e  world — a  character  formed  after 
the  pattern  of  Christ,  by  purity  of  heart,  humility  in  the 
life,  a  constant  reverence  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  sub- 
mission to  his  will — a  character  emptied  and  purged  from 
selfishness,  and  full  of  love  to  all  mankind ;  under  injuries 
returning  good  for  evil — a  mind  irradiated  with  truth — 
affections  set  on  heavenly  things— counting  time  by  its  pos- 
sibilities for  usefulness—estimating  happiness  by  the  power 
possessed  to  diffuse  it — breathing,  thirsting  for  immortality, 
yet  unwilling  to  leave  any  thing  undone  here  behind  him. 
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Whatever  charities  can  grow  upon  human  nature,  they  are 
cherished ;  whatever  talents  heaven  imparts,  they  are  exer- 
cised. On  this  part  of  the  subject  I  make  no  apology  for 
quoting  the  concession  of  a  celebrated  infidel,  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau, whose  immoralities  accorded  with  his  principles,  but 
who  had  not  extinguished  in  his  bosom  every  spark  of  truth 
and  justice : 

^*  The  gospel  [by  which  term  he  intends  the  whole  narra- 
tive of  the  actions  and  discourses  of  Jesus,  as  comprised  in 
the  writings  of  the  four  evangelists],  that  divine  book,  the 
only  one  necessary  to  a  Christian,  and  the  most  useful  of 
all  to  the  man  who  may  not  be  one,  only  requires  reflection 
upon  it  to  impress  the  mind  with  love  for  its  Author  and 
resolution  to  fulfil  his  precepts.  Virtue  never  spoke  in 
gentler  terms  ;  the  profoundest  wisdom  was  never  uttered 
with  greater  energy  or  more  simplicity.  It  is  impossible 
to  rise  from  the  reading  of  it  without  a  feeling  of  moral 
improvement.  Look  at  the  books  of  the  philosophers ;  with 
all  their  pomp  how  little  they  are,  compared  with  this  ! — 
Shall  we  say  that  the  history  of  the  gospel  is  a  pure  fiction  ? 
This  is  not  the  style  of  fiction ;  and  the  history  of  So- 
crates, which  nobody  doubts,  rests  upon  less  evidence  than 
that  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  after  all,  this  is  but  shifting 
the  difficulty;  not  answering  it.  The  supposition  that 
several  persons  had  united  to  fabricate  this  book,  is  more 
inconceivable  than  that  one  person  should  have  supplied 
the  subject  of  it.  The  spirit  which  it  breathes,  the  mo« 
rality  which  it  inculcates,  could  never  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  Jewish  authors ;  and  the  gospel  possesses  characters 
of  truth  so  striking,  so  perfectly  inimitable,  that  the 
inventor  would  be  a  more  astonishing  object  than  the 
hero." 

Where  then  and  what  is  the  contempt  of  infidels,  the 
scorn  of  the  proud,  and  the  neglect  of  a  cold  and  unfeeling 
world?  Where  will  such  characters  hide  their  shame? 
N  3 
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what  shall  cover  the  confasion  that  will  burst  upon  them 
in  the  day  of  discovery  ?  Talk  of  reason^  the  elevation  of 
philosopliy,  the  knowledge  of  the  world  !  these  are  but  the 
fancied  dreams  of  a  distempered  mind,  which^  ^*  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,''  shall  bat  mock  the  return  of 
light  and  the  reflection  of  the  morning ;  but  ^^  the  path  of 
the  just  is  as  the  shining  lights  that  shall  shine  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day." — See  HilVs  Lectures  on  the  In- 
temal  Evidences  of  Christianity;  and  Erskiue's  Essay 
on  the  same  subject, 

V.  The  Jews  of  the  present  day  are  also  a  living  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  Our  religion 
is  founded  on  the  abrogation  of  theirs,  Rom.  xi.  20 ;  and 
though  the  Jews  could  be  supposed  right  and  the  Chris- 
tians wrong,  yet  the  fadt  remains  the  same  ;  the  origin  of 
Christianity  stands  undisputed.  The  Jews  never  denied 
the  facts  of  the  gospel ;  they  only  denied  the  true  Mes- 
siahship  of  Jesus.  Very  lately  a  respectable  and  sensible 
Jew  addressed  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Peel)  to  ask  for 
the  remooral  of  their  disabilities.  He  pleads  that  they  have 
the  same  belief  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  that  Jesus  pro- 
fessed ;  that  he  was  their  brother,  but  that  they  put  him 
to  death  for  attempting  to  found  a  new  religion. 

Having  thus  briefly  adverted  to  the  several  branches  of 
evidenC'C  which  I  consider  legitimate  and  conclusive,  I  take 
my  leave  of  the  subject  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in 
his  admirable  work  on  the  Evidence  and  Authority  (^  the 
Christian  Revelation  :  ''The  great  strength  of  the  Christian 
argument  lies  in  the  historical  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  narrative.  In  discussing  the  light  of  this  evidence, 
we  walk  by  the  light  of  experience.  We  assign  the  de- 
gree of  weight  that  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  the  first 
Christians  upon  the  observed  principles  of  human  nature. 
We  do  not  step  beyond  the  cautious  procedure  of  Lord 
Bacon's  philosophy.    We  keep  within  the  safe  and  certain 
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limits  of  experimental  tnitli.  We  believe  the  testimony  of 
the  apostles^  because ,  from  what  we  know  of  the  human 
character,  it  is  impossible  that  men  in  their  circumstances 
could  have  persevered  as  they  did  in  the  assertion  of  a 
falsehood ;  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  have  imposed 
this  falsehood  upon  such  a  mubitude  of  followers ;  it  is  im- 
possible that  they  could  have  escaped  detection^  surrounded 
as  they  were  by  a  host  of  enemies,  so  eager  and  so  deter- 
mined in  their  resentments.  On  this  kind  of  argument  we 
are  quite  at  home.  There  is  no  theory,  no  assumption.  We 
feel  every  inch  of  the  ground  we  are  treading  upon.  The 
d^^ree  of  credit  that  should  be  annexed  to  the  testimony  of 
the  apostles  is  altogether  a  question  of  experience.  Every 
principle  which  we  apj^  towards  the  decision  of  this 
question  is  founded  upon  materials  which  lie  before  us,  and 
are  every  day  within  the  reach  of  observation.  Our  belief 
in  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  is  founded  upon  our  ex- 
perience of  human  nature  and  human  affairs.  In  the  whole 
process  of  the  inquiry  we  never  wander  from  that  sure 
though  humble  path^  which  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  by 
the  great  master  of  philosophizing.  We  never  cast  off  the 
authority  of  those  maxims  which  have  been  found  in  every 
other  department  of  knowledge  to  be  sound  and  infallible. 
We  never  suffer  assumption  to  take  the  precedency  of  ob- 
servation, or  abandon  that  safe  and  certain  mode  of  inves- 
tigation which  is  the  only  one  suited  to  the  real  mediocrity 
of  our  powers. 

'^  It  appears  to  us  that  the  disciples  of  the  infidel  philo- 
sofhj  have  reversed  this  process,  lliey  take  a  loftier 
flight.  You  seldom  find  them  t^n  the  ground  of  the  his- 
torical evidence.  It  is  not,  in  general,  upon  the  weight 
or  the  nature  of  human  testimony,  that  they  venture  to 
pronounce  on  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  revelation.  It 
is  on  the  character  of  that  revelation  itself.  It  is  on  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  absurdity  of  its  doctrines.     It  is 
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became  they  see  somethings  in  the  nature  or  dispensation 
of  Christianity  which  they  think  disparaging  to  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  not  agreeable  to  that  line  of  proceeding 
which  the  Almighty  should  observe  in  the  government  of 
his  creatures.  Rousseau  expresses  [as  we  have  seen]  his 
astonishment  at  the  strength  of  the  historical  testimony,  so 
strong  that  the  inventor  of  the  narrative  appeared  to  him 
to  be  more  miraculous  than  the  hero.  But  the  absurditieis 
of  this  said  revelation  are  sufficient ,  in  his  mind,  to  bear 
down  the  whole  weight  of  its  direct  and  external  evidences. 
There  was  something  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment repulsive  to  the  taste  and  the  imagination,  and  per- 
haps even  to  the  convictions^  of  this  interesting  enthusiast. 
He  could  not  reconcile  them  with  his  pre-established  con- 
ceptions of  the  divine  character  and  mode  of  operation.  To 
submit  to  these  doctrines^  he  behoved  to  surrender  that 
theism  which  the  powers  of  his  ardent  mind  had  wrought 
up  into  a  most  beautiful  and  delicious  speculation.  Such 
a  sacrifice  was  not  to  be  made.  It  was  too  painful.  It 
would  have  taken  away  from  him  what  every  mind  of  ge- 
nius and  sensibility  esteems  to  be  the  highest  of  all  luxuries. 
It  would  destroy  a  system  which  had  all  that  is  fair  and 
magnificent  to  recommend  it,  and  mar  the  gracefulness  of 
that  fine  intellectual  picture  on  which  this  wonderful  man 
had  bestowed  all  the  embellishments  of  feeling,  and  fancy, 
and  eloquence. 

'^  In  as  far,  then,  as  we  can  judge  of  the  conduct  of 
man  in  given  circumstances,  we  would  pass  a  favourable 
sentence  upon  the  testimony  of  the  apostles.  But,  says  the 
Deist,  I  judge  of  the  conduct  of  God ;  and  what  the  apostles 
tell  me  of  him  is  so  opposite  to  that  judgment,  that  I  dis- 
credit their  testimony.  The  question  at  issue  between  us 
is.  Shall  we  admit  the  testimony  of  the  iqsostles,  upon  the 
application  of  principles  founded  on  observation,  and  as 
certain  as  is  our  experience  of  human  affairs?  Or  shall  we 
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reject  that  testimony  upon  the  application  of  principles  that 
are  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  observation^  and  as 
doubtfal  and  imperfect  in  their  nature  as  is  our  experience 
of  the  counsels  of  Heaven  ?  In  the  first  argument  there  is 
no  assumption.  We  are  competent  to  judge  of  the  beha- 
viour of  man  in  given  circumstances.  Tliis  is  a  subject 
completely  accessible  to  observation.  The  second  argu- 
ment is  founded  upon  assumption  entirely.  We  are  not 
competent  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the  Almighty  in  given 
circumstances.  Here  we  are  precluded,  by  the  nature  of 
the  subject^  from  the  bene6t  of  observation.  Thore  is  no 
antecedent  experience  to  guide  or  to  enlighten  us.  It  is 
not  for  man  to  assume  what  is  rights  or  proper,  or  natural 
for  the  Almighty  to  do.  It  is  not  in  the  mere  spirit  of 
piety  that  we  say  so ;  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  soundest  ex- 
perimental philosophy.  The  argument  of  the  Christian  is 
precisely  what  the  maxims  of  Lord  Bacon  would  dispose 
us  to  acquiesce  in.  The  argument  of  the  infidel  is  pre- 
cisely that  argument  which  the  same  maxims  would  dis- 
pose us  to  reject;  and,  when  put  by  the  side  of  the 
Christian  argument,  it  appears  as  crude  and  unphilo- 
sophical  as  do  the  ingenious  speculations  of  the  school- 
men when  set  in  opposition  to  the  rigour,  and  evidence, 
and  precision,  which  reign  in  every  department  of  modem 
science. 

*'  The  application  of  Lord  Bacon's  philosophy  to  the 
study  of  external  nature  was  a  happy  epoch  in  the  history 
of  physical  science.  It  is  not  long  since  this  application 
has  been  extended  to  the  study  of  moral  and  intellectual 
phenomena.  All  that  we  contend  for  is,  that  our  subject 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  same  application ;  and  we 
count  it  hard,  while  in  every  other  department  of  inquiry 
a  respect  for  truth  is  found  sufficient  to  repress  the  appetite 
for  system-building,  that  theology,  the  loftiest  and  most 
inaccessible  of  all  the  sciences,   should  still  remain  in- 
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fected  with  a  spirit  so  exploded  aad  so  luqthilosophioal ; 
and  that  the  fancy,  and  theory,  and  wisiipported  iq>ecii]a- 
tion,  so  current  among  the  Deists  end  demi-infidek  of  the 
day>  should  be  held  paramount  to  the  authority  of  facts 
which  have  come  down  to  us  with  a  weight  of  evidence 
and  testimony  that  is  quite  unexamined  in  the  history  of 
ancient  times." 
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LECTURE  XXIV. 
TOPIC  XX. 

REMARK   THE   GOOD    AND    BAD    IN   EXPRESSIONS    AND 
ACTIONS. 

This  Topic  is  of  very  great  ase  in  explaining  tbe  his- 
tories recorded  in  the  gospel,  where  you  will  frequently 
find  actions  and  words  which  may  be  called  mixed;  because, 
in  general,  they  proceed  from  some  good  principles,  and,  in 
particular,  they  hare  a  good  deal  of  weakness  and  infirmity 
in  them.  If  you  would  explain  Matt.  xvi.  22:  "Then 
Peter  took  him  and  began  to  rebuke  him,  saying.  Be  it  far 
from  thee.  Lord ;  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee ;"  you  may 
observe  what  ihere  is  good,  and  what  bad,  in  this  expres- 
sion of  St  Peter.  1.  You  see  herein  his  iove  to  his  master; 
for  his  not  being  able  to  bear  the  discourse  of  Jesus  Christ 
concerning  his  sufferings  at  Jerusalem,  could  only  proceed 
firom  his  ardentaffection  to  him.  2.  Herein  appears  not  that 
cold  and  lukewarm  regard  which  most  men  have  for  one 
another,  but  a  most  lively  a&ction,  interesting  him  for  his 
master ;  an  affection  full  of  tenderness,  which  could  not 
even  bear  to  hear  a  word,  or  entertain  a  thought,  about  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ.  3.  You  may  observe  an  honest 
freedom,  which  put  him  upon  freely  addressing  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  using  that  familiar  access  which  his  con- 
descension allowed  his  disciples,  without  a  mixture  of  mean 
and  despicable  timidity.  4.  You  see,  in  fine,  a  strong 
faith  in  his  master's  power,  as  by  addressing  him  he  seems 
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persuaded  that  it  depended  only  on  himself  to  suffer  or  not 
to  suffer:  **  Lord,  be  it  far  from  thee;  this  shall  not 
be  unto  thee/'  Now  all  these  are  good  dispositions. 
Here  follow  the  b(td  ones.  1.  Peter  discovers  gross  tgno- 
ranee  of  the  ways  of  divine  wisdom  in  sending  Jesus  Christ 
into  the  world,  for  he  does  not  seem  yet  to  know  that 
Jesus  Christ  must  needs  suffer ;  and  with  this  ignorance 
the  Lord  reproaches  him  in  the  next  verse :  **  Thou  sa- 
vourest  not  the  things  which  are  of  God,  but  those  which 
are  of  men."  2.  His  love  to  his  master  had  something 
merely  human  and  carnal  in  it,  since  he  only  considered 
the  preservation  of  his  temporal  life,  and  concerned  himself 
only  about  his  body^  instead  of  elevating  his  mind  to  that 
superior  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  which  was  to  follow  his  suf- 
ferings^ or  considering  the  great  work  of  man's  salvation^ 
to  perform  which  he  came  into  the  world.  3.  You  may 
also  remark  a  troublesome  and  criminal  boldness.  He 
means  to  be  wiser  than  Jesus  Christ.  "  Peter  took  him," 
says  the  Evangelist^  ^'  and  began  to  rebuke  him^  saying, 
Be  it  far  from  thee."  Rash  attempt !  as  if  Peter  were 
called  into  the  council  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  to 
give  his  opinion  concerning  this  grand  affair.  4.  It  even 
seems  as  if  Peter,  hearing  Christ  speak  of  his  sufferings, 
imagined  this  discourse  proceeded  only  from  his  fear  of 
death,  and  from  a  mean  timidity ;  for  he  aims  to  encourage 
and  comfort  him  as  we  do  persons  whose  fears  exceed  the 
bounds  of  reason :  "  Lord !"  says  he,  **  be  it  far  from  thee, 
do  not  afflict  yourself  so  groundlessly.'' 

The  excellences  and  failings  which  may  be  mixed  in 
human  character^  apd  the  compound  of  truth  and  error  in 
human  sentiment,  open  to  us  a  wide  field  of  profitable  ob- 
servation and  of  comment ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
language  of  Scripture  furnishes  numerous  opportunities  of 
adverting  to  this  Topic.  Happy  indeed  is  it  for  us  that 
one  great  example  of  unmingled  excellence  is  set  before  us 
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in  the  character  of  our  Lord.  In  him  we  have  a  full  exhi- 
bition of  perfection  in  our  nature,  so  that  looking  to  him 
we  may  see  clearly  what  we  ought  to  aim  at  under  every 
variety  of  situation  in  which  we  may  be  placed.  Through 
grace  received  from  him,  many  have  gone  far  in  imitating  his 
blessed  example.  The  very  record  of  their  failings  is  a 
direct  proof  that  they  were  in  general  irreproachable  in 
character  and  eminent  in  holiness ;  for  their  imperfections 
are  noticed  as  exceptions  to  their  general  character. 

A  few  individuals  are  introduced  in  the  Scriptures  to 
whom  no  fault  stands  charged ;  as  Enoch,  Joseph,  Caleb, 
Joshua,  Samuel,  Isaiah,  &c.  In  the  wisdom  of  God  it  did 
not  appear  necessary  to  produce  the  whole  of  their  respec- 
tive characters,  but  only  such  parts  as  stood  connected 
with  the  general  history,  or  were  most  fitted  to  benefit  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Commonly,  however,  the  unlovely 
as  well  as  the  brighter  part  of  the  character  of  Crod's  ser- 
vants, is  fully  portrayed ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
their  recorded  faults  are  frequently  such  as  might  least 
have  been  expected  from  them.  Over  their  very  virtues 
Satan  was  permitted  a  temporary  triumph.  The  intem- 
perance of  Noah,  the  sinful  timidity  of  Abraham  and  of 
Isaac,  Jacob's  dissimulation  and  falsehood,  Job's  impa- 
tience, the  intemperate  anger  of  Moses,  David's  flag^rant 
transgressions,  Solomon's  backsliding,  Asa's  wrath  against 
the  Lord's  prophet,  Elijah's  uncharitableness,  Jehoshaphat's 
improper  league  with  Ahab,  Josiah's  rashness,  Hezekiah*s 
vanity,  and  Peter's  denial  of  Christ, — these  are  spots  upon 
the  garments  of  holy  men  which  are  not  concealed  from 
posterity,  but  undisguisedly  exposed  for  our  admonition 
and  better  caution. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  in  Scripture 
equal  justice  is  done  to  characters  decidedly  bad;  their 
occasional  good  acts  had  the  reward  of  an  honourable  nar- 
rative, so  far  as  they  deserved  it.  Preachers  will  follow 
this  example,  and  speak  well  of  characters  as  far  as  truth 
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wfll  permit  and  true  camdoior  demands:  see  1  Cor.  xiii. 
No  darader  is  wholly  bad:  God  does  not  permit  men  to 
become  wholly  devils  on  this  fair  spot  of  his  oreation  ;  and 
what  he  does  permit  he  overrules  for  good.  But  the 
principal  province  of  a  preacher's  investigation  in  reference 
to  this  Topic  will  be  the  character  of  good  men,  and  the 
intermixtures  of  qualities  found  in  them. 

And  here  I  observe  that  the  Scriptures  give  us  the  very 
philosophy  of  the  s«^ect  as  well  as  its  historical  miateiia]. 
The  two  principles  in  every  good  man  are  clearly  pointed 
out,  and  caUed  the  flesh  and  the  spirit^  the  old  and  the 
new  man.     Our  Lord  opens  this  mystery^  Matt.  xxvi.  41 
**  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.''     Between 
these  two  principles  there  is  in  every  good  man  a  conti- 
nual conflict.  Gal.  v.  17 :  ^^  The  flesh  histeth  against  the 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  con- 
trary the  one  to  the  other,  so  that  we  cannot  do  the  thing 
that  we  would/'    Tins  conflict  and  this  commixtoe,  these 
contrarieties  «nd  paradoxes,  are  particularly  laid  open  in 
Paul's  seventh  cbi^ter  to  the  Romans.*     Here  we  have 
die  motions  of  sin,  emd  the  excitements  of  divine  grace ; 
the  flesh  prov<^ing  to  sin,  in  wUch  ttie  spirit  gives  neither 
consent  nor  e<nkcurrence.    We  have  captivities  and  deli- 
verance ;  bitter  complaints  and  joyful  thanksgivings.    We 
read  of  no  such  conflicts  in  the  mind  of  Jehu  or  Herod ; 
their  history  is  cf  difierent  motions,  but  no  conflict  appears. 
The  good  and  the  bad  are  so  mei^oned  in  history  as  to  leave 
no  one  in  doubt  of  their  real  character.     Of  Jehu  it  is 
said  that  he  completely  and  zeakwBly  foMlled  Jehovah's 
purposes  on  the  wfaoUe  house  and  wicked  religious  ecoaomy 
of  Ahab ;  so  that  he  might  well  say,  "  Come,  see  my  zeal 
ifx  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Yet  this  was  the  subsequ^  record 
concerning  him :  ^'  Howbeit  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,  Jehu  departed 
not  from  following  after  them,"    Thus  we  conclude  that  bis 
♦  Sefi  Dr.  Stafford's  Seimons  on  the  whole  of  this  chapter. 
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^eaeral  character  was  radically  bad.  I^rod  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Jolui  the  Baptist^  took  him  into  his  eoart^  *'  heard 
bim  gladly^  did  many  things ;"  but  he  discovered  the  rot- 
tenness of  his  principles  in  his  subsequently  yielding  up 
John  to  the  wicked  revenge  of  his  unlawful  wife :  so  that 
accidental  circumstances  threw  a  mantle  of  religion  over 
him^  but,  as  it  did  not  fit  him  close,  the  first  puff  of  wind 
blew  it  off  again.  Similar  observations  might  be  made  <m 
the  first  three  classes  of  hearers  noticed  in  our  Lord's  pa- 
raUe  of  the  sower.  A  rdigion  they  had,  but  one  that  did 
not  cover  them,  or  did  not  fit  them.  Is  it  possible  that  a 
preacher  can  be  more  useful  than  when  he  is  judiciously 
engaged  in  separating  the  precious  from  the  vile^  and 
showing  to  each  of  his  hearers  '*  his  form  and  feature  V* 
And  by  all  means  let  the  preacher  examine  himself  by  the 
same  rule.  Even  our  motives  in  preaching  may  have  some 
bad  taint,  though  sound  upon  the  whole;  and  we  have 
reas(m  to  pray,  in  the  language  of  the  church,  *'  Cleanse 
thou  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,"  that  all  our  words  and  intentions  may  be 
pleasing  in  God's  sight. 

We  must  also  recollect  that  the  only  object  which  must 
be  had  in  view  in  these  retrospects  of  character  is  purely 
the  edification,  comfort,  or  caution  of  the  people ;  to  hold 
up  (as  St.  Paul  did,  1  Cor.  x.  and  Heb.  ii.  3,  &c.)  a  glass 
to  the  present  age,  and  not  to  gratify  a  foolish  passion  for 
passing  judgments. 

This  Topic  is  capable  of  affording  a  very  agreeable  va- 
riety in  division ;  and  as  the  examples  given  on  character, 
or  of  the  good  and  bad,  in  my  thirteenth  Lecture,  were  of 
the  historical  kind,  I  shall  now  offer  a  few  of  a  more  ge- 
neral nature. 

No.  1. — Jay's  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  on  Job  xxix.  18  :  **  Then 
1  said,  I  shall  die  in  my  nest" 

I.  In  these  words  we  see  something  good ;  even  in  his 
greatest  prosperity  Job  had  thoughts  of  dying. 
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II.  Something  desirable;  the  continuance  of  providential 
mercies.     Our  error  in  desiring  temporal  things  consists, 

1.  In  desiring  them  MncantUtionalfy. 

2.  In  desiring  them  svpremely, 

III.  Something  very  common ;  it  is  affluence  and  ease 
cherishing  confidence  and  presumption. 

IV.  Something  false  and  vain ;  '^  I  shall  die  in  my 
nest."  While  Job  was  thus  giving  security  to  his  soul,  the 
storm  was  rising  which  soon  shook  down  his  nest  and 
lodged  its  contents  upon  the  dunghill.  Children ,  wife, 
property,  reputation,  may  all  be  removed  in  a  day ;  there- 
fore his  gratulations  were  premature :  Prov.  xxvii.  1. 

No.  2. — Burder*s  Village  Sermons>  vol.  i.,  p.  1,  on  Acts 
xvi.  30,  31 :  «  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" 

L  There  are  some  excellent  tokens  of  character  in  the 
jailer. 

1.  His  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  his  souL 

2.  His  views  of  sin,  which  he  saw  endangered  his  soul. 

3.  His  presentiment  that  Paul  and  Silas  could  give  him 
counsel  on  the  subject. 

II.  There  was  also  much  that  was  wrong. 

1.  There  was  a  strong  leaning  to  creatures'  help. 

2.  Much  legal  fear,  which  brings  on  a  bondage  state, 
Gal.  iv.  24. 

3.  Great  ignorance,  though  a  happy  sensibility  of  it. 
No.  4. — Simeon's  Horse  Homiliticse,  vol.  i.,  p.  304,  on 

1  Sam.  xiii.  11 — 13. 

1.  Show  how  far  the  conduct  of  Saul  was  good  and 
commendable. 

1.  He  dared  not  encounter  his  adversary  till  he  had 
sought  God. 

2.  He  sought  after  an  appointed  manner,  viz.  by  sa- 
crifice. 

II.  In  what  respects  he  was  reprehensible. 
Samuel's  speech  does  Qot  imply  a  chai^  that  Saul  had 
usurped  the  priest's  office.  Indeed,  ever  since  the  Israelites 
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came  out  of  the  wilderness,  there  had  been  by  sufferance 
very  great  irregularity  in  the  sacrificial  offering ;  but, 

l»  His  unbelieving  precipitancy  in  curtailing  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

2.  His  unwarrantable  dependance  on  a  merely  ritual 
observance. 

No.  4. — Idem,  vol.  iv.,  p.  135,  on  Mark  xiv.  31 :  **  And 
Peter  spake>  &c." 

I.  The  wisdom  of  the  resolution,  as  worthy  of  the 
Christian  character. 

1.  Our  Saviour  deserves  it  at  our  hands. 

2.  At  our  hands  he  requires  it. 

II.  The  folly  of  the  resolution,  as  announced  in  his 
own  strength. 

No.  5.— J.  Howe,  vol.  iii.,  p.  441,  on  John  xi.  16 :  ''  Let 
us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him." 

'*  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
eth."  There  was  no  doubt  an  abounding  fulness  of  sense 
in  this  good  man's  soul,  from  whence  these  words  did 
proceed ;  and  it  might  be  two-fold,  either  good  and  com- 
mendable, fit  for  our  imitation,  or  faulty  and  reprehen- 
sible. 

I.  There  was  much  in  this  language  that  was  commend-* 
able.     It  evinced, 

1.  A  firm  belief  of  a  future  state. 

2.  A  mind  loose  and  disengaged  from  the  present  world. 

3.  Easy,  placid  thoughts  of  dying. 

4.  A  distinguishing  judgment  of  the  states  of  men  here- 
after, that  they  will  correspond  with  the  characters  they 
bear  on  earth. 

5.  A  rational  and  charitable  opinion  and  estimate  that 
he  was  sincerely  good  and  happy  with  whom  he  wished  to 
be  united  in  death. 

6.  A  most  ardent  and  generous  love  to  such  excellent 
characters,  expressed  by  a  desire  to  die  with  them. 

7.  A  lively  apprehension  of  the  large  abounding  diffusion 
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of  the  dirine  fulness^  sufficiently  able  to  replenish  all  that 
shall  be  prepared  to  partake  in  it. 

8.  Preference  of  the  society  with  holy  beings  in  the  hea- 
venly state  above  any  to  be  enjoyed  on  earth. 

IT.  Hiere  might  be  an  intermixtare  in  the  temper  of  this 
good  man,  somewhat  of  a  faulty  character;  as^ 

1.  There  might  be  too  little  consideraticm  had  of  tiie  dig- 
nity and  value  of  human  life,  and  which  God  so  graciously 
sustains. 

2.  The  words  seem  not  to  savour  enough  of  that  defer- 
ence which  is  due  to  the  God  of  our  lives,  whose  preroga- 
tive it  is  ''  to  kill  and  make  alive." 

3.  Too  little  gratitude  for  the  mercies  of  life,  or  patience 
of  its  difficulties  ;  somewhat  like  to  that  of  Jonah. 

4.  Too  little  regard  to  the  business  of  Kfe,  e^ecially  the 
great  affiur  of  the  apostleship ;  Matt.  x.  1,  &c. 

5.  Not  a  sufficient  apprehension  how  awful  a  thing  it 
was  to  die> — to  change  states, — to  pass  into  eternity. 

6.  Too  much  displacency  at  the  providence  of  God  in 
taking  away  such  a  man  at  such  a  time,  &c. 

These  thoughts  will,  upon  examination,  be  found  great 
and  weighty,  evidently  leading  to  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  them,  and  especially  the  last  subdivision,  which 
might  be  in  exact  parallel  with  those  entertained  on  the 
demise  of  so  great  a  man  as  Dr.  Bates,  whose  death  occa« 
sioned  the  discourse.* 

The  following  example,  on  imperfect  goodness,  may  be 
considered  as  within  the  limits  of  our  Topic.  It  is  the 
production  of  Saurin,  founded  on  Hos.  vi.  4 :  '*  O  Ephraim^ 
what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  ?"  &c. 

This  fickle,  inconstant  religion,  is  bad  enough;  but  it  is 
not  hypocrisy,  against  which  the  fire  of  divine  anger  will 
certainly  fall.  Nor  is  it  the  feeble  piety  of  a  tpttering 
Christian ;  for,  however  imperfect  his  piety  may  be,  it  is 
real,  and  it  would  be  too  severe  to  say  of  this  piety,  "  It 
•  It  is  inserted  in  Dr.  Bates's  Works,  p.  951. 
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is  like  the  early  dew,  and  goeth  away  :"  but  it  is  between 
tbese  two  dispositions.  It  does  not  go  so  far  as  the 
latter^  but  it  goes  farther  than  the  former.  It  is  sincere^ 
so  it  is  superior  to  hypocrisy ;  but  it  is  fruitless,  and  so  it 
is  inferior  to  weak  piety.  It  is  sufficient  to  discover  sin, 
but  not  sufficient  to  correct  it.  It  can  promise  sincerely, 
but  it  does  not  perform.  It  weeps^  but  it  does  not  break 
oif  bad  habits.  It  is  a  certain  religion  of  times,  circum- 
stances, &c.,  and  owes  its  birth  frequently  to  public  cala- 
mities, to  solemn  fasts,  or  to  the  approach  of  death,  or  the 
apprehensions  of  such  an  event ;  but  it  frequently  vanishes 
with  the  causes  which  produced  it,  &c.  All  the  images 
which  Jehovah  useth  in  the  Scriptures  to  make  himself 
known  to  us — those  which  are  taken  from  our  infirmities, 
our  passions,  our  love,  and  our  hatreds-are  insufficient  to 
represent  a  Being  too  far  elevated  above  men  to  be  repre- 
sented by  any  thing  human.  Yet  all  these  images  have  a 
reality  which  agrees  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  an  eminent 
manner,  in  a  manner  proportioned  to  his  dignity.  Jehovah 
represents  himself  as  a  prince  who  had  formed  a  close 
connexion  with  his  subject.  This  subject  appears  sensible 
of  the  honour  done  him.  The  prince  signalizes  his  esteem 
by  a  profusion  of  benefits ;  the  subject  abuses  them.  The 
prince  reproaches  him;  he  is  hardened.  To  reproaches 
have  been  added  threatenings ;  threatenings  have  been 
followed  by  suspension  of  favours :  the  subject  is  touched, 
affected,  reanimated.  The  prince  receives  the  penitent 
with  open  arms,  and  crowns  his  return  with  redoubled 
acts  of  kindness;  the  ui^rateful  subject  abuses  them 
again.  The  prince  again  reproaches  him,  again  threatens 
him,  and  again  suspends  the  tokens  of  his  love.  To  remove 
the  same  misery  the  subject  uses  the  same  means,  and 
avails  himself  of  the  liberty  of  returning  which  the  good- 
ness of  the  prince  allows  him^  and  again  he  returns.  The 
prince  yet  pities,  and  again  pardons  his  relenting  ingrate  : 
but  this  perfidious  subject,  slighting  the  tenderness  of  his 
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master^  falls  so  often  into  this  ungrateful  behaviour  that 
the  prince  becomes  a  prey  to  a  thousand  opposite  thoughts ; 
he  feels  himself  divided  between  the  fear  of  rewarding 
ingratitude  and  punishing  fidelity.  This  image  is  most 
certainly  infinitdy  beneath  the  Supreme  vBeing ;  however, 
it  is  that  image  which  he  has  chosen  to  employ.  ^'  What 
shall  I  do  to  thee>  E^hraim  ?'*  Ephraim,  Judah^  why  do 
ye  rend  my  heart  alternatively  by  your  vices  and  virtues  ? 
Why  do  ye  not  suffei^  me  either  wholly  to  give  myself  to 
you,  or  wholly  to  detach  my  affections  from  you  ?  Why 
do  you  not  let  me  give  a  free  course  either  to  my  justice  or 
love  ?  Either  let  me  glorify  myself  by  your  return  or  by 
your  ruin?  Your  devotions  tie  my  hands;  your  crimes 
inflame  my  wrath.  Shall  I  destroy  a  people  who  have 
recourse  to  my  clemency  ?  Shall  I  preserve  a  people  who 
violate  my  laws  ?  '^  What  shall  I  do  to  thee^  Ephraim  ? 
what  shall  I  do  to  thee^  Judah  ?  for  thy  goodness  is  as  a 
morning  cloud,  and  like  the  early  dew  it  goeth  away  V* 

Here  is  indeed  a  very  fine  balancing  of  the  account,  of 
the  good  and  bad];  and  it  seems  clear  that  the  preponder- 
ance is  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  nothing  but  sovereign 
and  free  grace  could  save  the  guilty  subject  He  must  go 
unless  the  prince  cries,  '^  Save  him  from  going  down  into 
the  pit,  for  I  have  found  a  ransom." 

I  have  reserved  Dr.  Blair's  example  of  the  good  and  the 
bad  as  the  subject  of  another  section.  Not  indeed  that  the 
nature  of  the  Topic  may  be  better  understood,  but  to  give 
the  subject  upon  which  he  treats  a  fair  examination ;  be- 
cause the  Christian  ministry  and  its  just  reputation  depends 
on  a  proper  issue  of  the  great  question,  whether  the  desire 
of  human  applause  should  live  or  become  extinct  for  ever. 
It  is  a  question  of  life  or  death  as  to  this  fi^cinating,  be- 
witching, imaginary  being,  and  therefore  I  pray  thee  to 
hear  me  patiently. 

The  authority  of  Dr.  Blair,  supported  as  he  is  by  a  host 
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of  Christian  moralists  of  very  high  name,  and  the  general 
concurrent  opinion  running  in  the  same  channel,  seem  at 
least  to  prejudice  the  question,  and  to  throw  difficulties  in 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  statement  of  the  case 
and  the  arguments  to  be  adduced ;  and  when  it  is  further 
considered  that  the  prevalent  opinion  has,  for  a  great 
length  of  time^  drawn  the  practice  after  it,  and  that  even 
now  that  practice  is  as  general  as  ever,  it  is  confessed  that 
something  very  solid  and  substantial  will  be  required 
even  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  state  of  suspense,  more 
weighty  still  to  subvert  the  plausibilities  advanced  in  its 
favour. 

But,  if  I  do  not  succeed  generally  in  representing  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  truths  at  least  I  hope  that  the  yet  un- 
prejudiced student^  who  desires  to  go  into  the  work  of  his 
Master  unembarrassed  and  unfettered  by  popular  notions^ 
will  come  to  a  fair  opinion  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Blair *s  dis- 
course is  the  sixth  of  his  second  volume,  text  John  xii.  43 : 
**  For  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of 
God."  His  position  seems  to  be  this — that,  kept  under 
proper  restraints,  the  praise  of  men  may  be  called  in  aid 
of  great  and  worthy  exertions :  this  is  met  by  a  contrary 
assertion,  derived  from  the  gospel^  that  no  such  passion 
should  be  tolerated ;  that  it  is  uncalled  for^  mischievous, 
and  sinful ;  and  that  the  public  good  has  other  aids  suf- 
ficiently powerful  without  it. 

**Let  us,'*  says  the  doctor,  *' consider  how  far  it  [the 
love  of  praise]  is  an  allowable  principle  of  action — when  it 
begins  to  be  criminal— and  upon  what  accounts  we  ought 
to  guard  against  its  acquiring  the  entire  ascendant. '' 

It  seems  that  the  love  of  praise  is  not  much  like  the  prin- 
ciples of  action  which  the  New  Testament  prescribes,  since 
it  must  not  be  allowed  its  full  operation,  but  placed  under 
strict  limitations,  like  a  horse  which  must  be  held  in  with  bit 
and  bridle.     We  may  ride  the  high-mettled  animal,  but  he 
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must  carry  us  no  faster  than  is  allowable.     Bat  let  us  see 
how  fast  and  how  far  he  may  go. 

'^  We  are  intended  by  Providence  to  be  connected  with 
one  another  in  society.  Single,  unassisted  individuals  could 
make  small  advances  towards  any  raluable  improvement. 
By  means  of  society  our  wants  are  supplied,  and  our  lives 
rendered  comfortable ;  our  capacities  are  enlarged^  and  our 
virtuous  affections  called  forth  into  proper  exercise.  In 
order  to  confirm  our  mutual  connexion,  it  was  necetsary 
that  same  attractit^  power ,  which  had  the  effect  of  drawing 
men  together,  and  strengthening  the  social  ties,  should 
pervade  the  human  system.  Nothing  could  more  happily 
fulfil  this  purpose  than  our  being  so  formed  as  to  desire 
the  esteem,  and  to  delight  in  the  good  opinion,  of  each 
other.  Had  such  a  propensity  been  wanting,  and  selfish 
principles  left  to  occupy  its  place,  society  must  have 
proved  an  unharmonious  and  discordant  state.  Instead  of 
mutual  attraction,  a  repulsive  power  would  have  prevailed. 
Among  men  who  had  no  regard  to  the  approbation  of  one 
another,  all  intercourse  would  have  been  jarring  and  ofien- 
sive.  For  the  wisest  ends,  therefore,  the  desire  of  praise 
was  made  an  original  and  powerful  principle  in  the  human 
breast 

*<  To  a  variety  of  good  purposes  it  is  subservient,  and  on 
many  occasions  co-operates  with  the  principle  of  virtue. 
It  awakens  us  from  sloth,  invigorates  activity,  and  stimu- 
lates our  efforts  to  excel.  It  has  given  rise  to  most  of 
the  splendid  and  to  many  of  the  useful  enterprises  of 
men.  It  has  animated  the  patriot  and  fired  the  hero. 
Magnanimity,  generosity,  and  fortitude,  are  what  all  man- 
kind admire.  Hence  such  as  were  actuated  by  the  desire 
of  extensive  fame  have  been  prompted  to  deeds  which 
either  participated  of  the  spirit,  or  at  least  carried  the 
appearance,  of  distinguished  virtue.  The  desire  of  praise 
is   generally  connected  with  all  the  Jmer  sensibilities  of 
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human  nature  (not  of  grace).  It  affords  a  ground  on  which 
exhortation,  counsel^  and  reproof,  can  work  a  proper  effect. 
Whereas,  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  this  passion  betokens 
an  ignoble  mind,  on  which  no  moral  impression  is  easily 
made.  Where  there  is  no  desire  of  praise  there  will  be 
also  no  sense  of  reproach :  and  if  that  be  extinguished,  one 
of  the  principal  guards  of  virtue  is  removed,  and  the  path 
opened  to  many  opprobrious  pursuits.  He  whose  coun- 
tenance never  glowed  with  shame,  and  whose  heart  never 
heat  at  the  sound  of  praise,  is  not  destined  for  any  honour- 
able distinction ;  is  likely  to  grovel  in  the  sordid  quest  of 
gain,  or  to  slumber  life  away  in  the  indolence  of  selfish 
pleasures. 

''Abstracted  from  the  sentiments  which  are  connected 
with  the  love  of  praise,  as  a  principle  of  action,  the  esteem 
of  our  fellow-creatures  is  an  object  which,  on  account  of 
the  advantages  it  brings,  may  be  lawfully  pursued.  It  is 
necessary  to  our  success  in  every  fair  and  honest  under- 
taking. Not  only  our  private  interest,  but  our  public 
usefulness,  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  it.  The 
sphere  of  our  influence  is  contracted  or  enlarged  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  in  which  we  enjoy  the  good  opinion 
of  the  public.  Men  listen  with  an  unwilling  ear  to  one 
whom  they  do  not  honour ;  while  a  respected  character  adds 
weight  to  example,  and  authority  to  counsel.  To  desire 
the  esteem  of  others  for  the  sake  of  its  effects,  is  not  only 
allowable,  but  in  many  cases  our  duty  ;  and  to  be  totally 
indifferent  to  praise  or  censure  is  so  far  from  being  a  virtue, 
that  it  is  a  real  defect  in  character." 

Such  is  Dr.  Blair's  statement  of  the  value  of  this  popular 
applause,  and,  being  quite  willing  to  give  every  advantage 
to  the  cause,  we  would  add, — 

**  It  is  a  principle  the  extinction  of  which  would  be  like 
the  annihilation,  in  the  material  world,  of  the  principle  of 
motion :  without  it  all  were  torpid,  and  cold,  and  comfort- 
less.    Admitting  what  may  be  blameable  in  it,  yet,  when 
o  2 
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turned  into  the  right  direction,  it  prompts  to  every  dig- 
niiied  and  generous  enterprise.  It  is  erudition  in  the  por- 
tico^ skill  in  the  lyceum,  eloquence  in  the  senate  and  in 
the  pulpit,  victory  in  the  field.  When  once  the  soul  is 
warmed  by  its  generous  ardour  no  difficulties  deter,  no 
danger  terrifies,  no  labour  tires.  It  is  this  which,  giving 
to  what  is  virtuous  and  honourable  its  just  superiority  over 
the  g^fts  of  birth  and  fortune,  rescues  the  rich  from  a  base 
subjection  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  makes  them 
prefer  a  course  of  trial  and  hardship  to  a  life  of  indolence 
and  ease.  It  prevents  the  man  of  rank  from  acquiescing 
in  his  hereditary  greatness,  and  spurs  him  forward  in 
pursuit  of  personal  distinction,  and  of  a  nobility  which  he 
may  justly  term  his  own.  It  moderates  and  qualifies  the 
over-great  inequality  of  human  conditions ;  and  reaching 
to  those  who  are  above  the  sphere  of  laws,  and  extending 
to  cases  which  fall  not  within  their  province,  it  limits 
and  circumscribes  the  power  of  the  tyrant  on  his  throne, 
and  gives  gentleness  to  war,  and  to  pride  humility. 

^'  Nor  is  its  influence  confined  to  public  life:  to  it  is  to 
be  ascribed  a  large  portion  of  that  courtesy  and  disposition 
to  please  which,  naturally  producing  a  mutual  appearance 
of  good  will,  and  a  reciprocation  of  good  offices^  constitutes 
much  of  the  comfort  of  private  life,  and  gives  their  choicest 
sweets  to  social  and  domestic  intercourse ;  and  though  it 
may  sometimes  bear  a  doubtful  character,  and  were  it  no 
more  than  a  splendid  error,  yet,  considering  that  it  works 
so  often  in  the  right  direction,  it  were  enough  to  urge  in 
its  behalf  that  it  is  a  principle  of  real  action  and  approved 
energy ;  it  acts  by  motives  and  considerations  suited  to  our 
condition^  and  is  absolutely  necessary  in  our  present  infirm 
state  as  an  habitual  aid,  add  even  present  support,  to  the 
feebleness  of  virtue.  Reject  not  therefore  a  principle  so 
universal  in  its  influence,  thus  valuable  in  its  efiect ;  but  let 
us  be  grateful  for  such  a  boon  to  mankind."— W«76er/brce's 
Practical  Christianity,  p.  240 — 243. 
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We  must  now  proceed  to  consider  the  doctor's  argu- 
ments for  the  just  limitation  of  this  principle ;  and  these 
1  |hink  are  sufficiently  cogent  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
it  has  a  much  closer  alliance  to  vice  than  virtue^  and 
ought  to  be  abandoned.  Extinction,  however,  is  not  con- 
templated by  the  doctor.  His  design  is  to  preserve  the 
magical  power  of  praise,  though  at  some  sacrifice.     He 


"While  the  love  of  praise  is  admitted  to  be  a  natural, 
and  in" so  many  respects  a  useful,  principle  of  action,  it 
is  entitled  to  no  more  than  our  secondary  regard.  It  has 
its  boundary  set;  by  transgressing  which,  it  is  at  once 
transformed  from  an  innocent  into  a  most  dangerous  pas- 
sion. More  sacred  and  venerable  principles  claim  the 
chief  direction  of  human  conduct.  All  the  good  effects 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  the  desire  of  praise  are  pro- 
duced by  it  when  remaining  in  a  subordinate  station.  But 
when,  passing  its  natural  line,  it  becomes  the  ruling  spring 
of  conduct ;  when  the  regard  which  we  pay  to  the  opi- 
nions of  men  encroaches  on  that  reverence  which  we 
owe  to  the  voice  of  conscience  and  the  sense  of  duty ;  the 
love  of  praise,  having  then  gone  out  of  its  proper  place, 
instead  of  improving  corrupts,  and  instead  of  elevating 
debases,  our  nature.  The  proportion  which  this  passion 
holds  to  other  principles  of  action  is  what  renders  it  either 
innocent  or  criminal.  The  crime  with  which  the  Jewish 
rulers  are  charged  in  the  text  was  not  that  they  loved  the 
praise  of  men,  but  that  they  loved  it  more  than  the  praise 
of  God.  What  a  wise  and  good  man  ought  to  study  is,  to 
preserve  his  mind  free  from  any  such  solicitude  concerning 
praise,  as  may  be  in  hazard  of  overcoming  his  sense  of 
duty.  The  approbation  of  men  he  may  wish  to  obtain,  as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  approbation  of  God.  But, 
when  both  cannot  be  enjoyed  together,  there  ought  to  be 
no  suspense.  He  is  to  retire  contented  with  the  testimony 
of  a  good  conscience ;  and  to  show,  by  the  firmness  of  his 
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behaviour^  that  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue  he  is  supe- 
rior to  all  opinion. 

^<  1.  The  praise  of  men  is  not  an  object  of  such  value  in 
itself  as  to  be  entitled  to  become  the  leading  principle  of 
conduct.  We  degrade  our  character  when  we  allow  it 
more  than  subordinate  regard.  Like  other  worldly  goods^ 
it  is  apt  to  dazzle  us  with  a  false  lustre  ;  but,  if  we  would 
ascertain  its  true  worth,  let  us  reflect  both  on  whom  it  is 
bestowed,  and  from  whom  it  proceeds.  Were  the  applause 
of  the  world  always  the  reward  of  merit ;  were  it  appro- 
priated to  such  alone  as  by  real  abilities,  or  by  worthy 
actions,  are  entitled  to  rise  above  the  crowd ;  we  might 
justly  be  flattered  by  possessing  a  rare  and  valuable  dis- 
tinction. But  how  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  in  fact ! 
How  often  have  the  despicable  and  the  vile^  by  dex- 
terously catching  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  soared  upon 
the  wings  of  popular  applause  ;  while  the  virtuous  and  the 
deserving  have  been  either  buried  in  obscurity,  or  obliged 
to  encounter  the  attacks  of  unjust  reproach  ?  Let  the  man 
who  is  vain  of  public  favour  be  humbled  by  the  reflection, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  his  success,  he  is  mingled  with  a  crowd 
of  impostors  and  deceivers,  of  hypocrites  and  enthusiasts, 
of  ignorant  pretenders  and  superficial  reasoners,  who,  by 
various  arts,  have  attained  as  high  a  rank  as  himself  in 
temporary  fame. 

"  We  may  easily  be  satisfied  that  applause  will  be  often 
shared  by  the  undeserving,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  con- 
sider from  whom  it  proceeds.  A  mixed  multitude  of  men, 
who  in  their  whole  conduct  are  guided  by  humour  and 
caprice  far  more  than  by  reason ;  who  admire  false  ap- 
pearances, and  pursue  false  gods ;  who  inquire  superficially 
and  judge  rashly ;  whose  sentiments  are  for  the  most  part 
erroneous,  always  changeable,  and  often  inconsistent.  And 
is  it  to  such  judges  as  these  that  you  submit  the  supreme 
direction  of  your  conduct  ?  Do  you  stoop  to  court  their 
favour  as  your  chief  distinction  when  an  object  of  so  much 
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joster  and  higher  ambition  is  presented  to  you  in  the  praise 
of  God?  God  is  the  only  unerring  judge  of  what  is 
excellent.  His  approbation  alone  is  the  substance^  all  other 
praise  is  but  the  shadow,  of  honour.  The  character  which 
you  bear  in  his  sight  is  your  only  real  one.  How  con- 
temptible does  it  render  you  to  be  indifferent  with  respect 
to  this,  and  to  be  solicitous  about  a  name  only,  a  fictitious, 
imaginary  character,  which  has  no  existence  except  in 
the  opinions  of  a  few  weak  and  credulous  men  around 
you! 

'^  Consider,  further,  how  narrow  and  circumscribed  in  its 
limits  that  fame  is  which  the  vain-glorious  man  so  eagerly 
pursues.  In  order  to  show  him  this,  I  shall  not  bid  him 
reflect  that  it  is  confined  to  a  small  district  of  the  earth; 
I  shall  not  desire  him  to  consider  that,  in  the  gulf  of 
oblivion,  where  all  human  materials  are  swallowed  up,  his 
name  and  fame  must  soon  be  inevitably  lost ;  but  let  him 
calmly  reflect  that  within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  that 
country  to  which  he  belongs,  and  during  that  small  portion 
of  time  which  his  life  fills  up,  his  reputation,  great  as  he 
may  fancy  it  to  be,  occupies  no  more  than  an  inconsider- 
able comer.'  Multitudes  of  those  among  whom  he  dwells 
are  totally  ignorant  of  his  name  and  character:  many 
imagine  themselves  too  important  to  regard  him;  and^ 
where  his  reputation  is  in  any  degree  spread,  it  has  often 
been  attacked,  and  rivals  are  daily  rising  to  abate  it. 

''From  all  these  considerations  it  clearly  appears  that 
though  the  esteem  of  our  fellow-creatures  be  pleasing,  and 
the  pursuit  of  it,  in  a  moderate  degree,  be  fair  and  lawful, 
yet  it  affords  no  such  object  to  desire  as  entitles  it  to  be  a 
ruling  principle. 

**  2.  An  excessive  love  of  praise  never  fails  to  undermine 
the  regard  due  to  conscience,  and  to  corrupt  the  heart.  It 
turns  off  the  eye  of  the  mind  from  the  ends  which  it  ouglM: 
chiefly  to  keep  in  view,  and  sets  up  a  false  light  for  its 
guide.    Its  influence  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  the  colour 
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wliich  it  assomes  is  oftes  fair;  and  its  garb  and  appear- 
ance are  nearly  allied  to  that  of  virtne.  The  love  of  glory^ 
I  before  admitted,  may  give  birth  to  actions  which  are 
both  splendid  and  usefal.  But  constancy  and  steadiness 
are  to  be  looked  for  from  him  only  whose  conduct  is  regu- 
lated by  a  sense  of  what  is  right ;  who$e  praue  is  not  of 
men,  but  of  God ;  whose  motive  to  discharge  his  duty  is 
always  the  same.  Change,  as  much  as  you  please,  the 
situation  of  such  a  man ;  let  applause  or  let  censure  be  his 
lot ;  let  the  public  voice,  which  this  day  has  extolled  him^ 
to-morrow  as  loudly  decry  him ;  on  the  tenor  of  his  beha- 
viour these  changes  produce  no  efifect.  Whereas  the  appa- 
rent virtues  of  that  man  whose  eye  is  fixed  on  the  world, 
are  precarious  and  temporary.  Supported  only  by  cir- 
cumstances, occasions,  and  particular  regards,  they  fluctuate 
and  fall  with  these. 

''  3.  This  passion,  when  it  becomes  predominant,  most 
commonly  defeats  its  own  end,  and  deprives  men  of  the 
honour  which  they  are  so  eager  to  gain.  Without  pre- 
serving liberty  and  independence,  we  can  never  command 
respect.  That  servility  of  spirit  which  subjects  us  to  the 
opinion  of  others,  and  renders  us  tributaries  to  the  world 
for  the  sake  of  applause,  is  what  all  mankind  despise. 
They  look  up  with  reverence  to  one  who,  tmawed  by  their 
^censures,  acts  according  to  his  own  sense  of  things,  and 
follows  the  free  impulse  of  an  honourable  mind.  But  him 
who  hangs  totally  on  their  judgment  they  consider  as  their 
vassal.  They  even  enjoy  a  malignant  pleasure  in  humbling 
his  vanity,  and  withholding  that  praise  which  he  is  seen 
to  court. 

"  4.  As  an  immoderate  passion  for  human  praise  is  dan- 
gerous to  virtue,  and  unfavourable  to  true  honour,  so  it  is 
destructive  of  self-enjoyment  and  inward  peace.  Walking 
uprightly  we  walk  surely,  because  we  tread  an  even  and 
open  path.  But  he  who  turns  aside  from  the  straight  road 
of  duty,  in  order  to  gain  applause,  involves  himself  in  an 
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intricate  labyrinth.  His  mind  will  be  always  on  the 
stretch.  He  will  be  obliged  to  listen  with  anxious  atten- 
tion to  every  whisper  of  the  popular  voice.  The  demands 
of  those  masters  whom  he  has  submitted  to  serve  will  prove 
frequently  contradictory  and  inconsistent.  He  has  pre- 
pared a  yoke  for  his  neck  which  he  must  resolve  to  bear, 
how  much  soever  it  may  gall  him.  Conscience  will,  from 
time  to  time,  remind  him  of  the  improper  sacrifices  which 
he  has  made,  and  of  the  forfeiture  which  he  has  incurred 
of  the  praise  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  praise  from  men.  Sup- 
pose him  to  receive  all  the  rewards  which  the  mistaken 
opinion  of  the  world  can  bestow,  its  loudest  applause  will 
often  be  unable  to  drown  the  upbraidings  of  an  inward 
voice ;  and  if  a  man  is  reduced  to  be  ashamed  of  himself, 
what  avails  it  to  him  to  be  caressed  by  others  ?  But  in 
truth  the  reward  towards  which  he  looks  who  proposes 
human  praise  as  his  ultimate  object  will  be  always  flying 
like  a  shadow  before  him.  So  capricious  and  uncertain, 
so  fickle  and  mutable,  is  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  that 
it  proves  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  pursuits  in  which 
men  can  be  engaged.  He  who  sets  his  heart  on  it  is  pre- 
paring for  himself  perpetual  mortifications.  If  the  greatest 
and  best  can  seldom  retain  it  long,  we  may  easily  be- 
lieve that  from  the  vain  and  undeserving  it  will  suddenly 
escape, 

**  5.  The  advantages  which  redound  from  the  praise  of 
men,  are  not  such  as  can  bear  to  be  put  in  competition  with 
those  which  flow  from  the  praise  of  God.  The  former  are 
necessarily  confined  within  the  verge  of  our  present  exist- 
ence ;  the  latter  follow  us  beyond  the  grave,  and  extend 
through  all  eternity.  Not  only  is  the  praise  of  men  limited 
in  its  efiects  to  this  life,  but  also  to  particular  situations 
of  it.  In  the  days  of  health  and  ease  it  may  brighten  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity ;  it  may  then  soothe  the  ear  with 
pleasing  accents,  and  gratify  the  imagination  with  fancied 
♦-'Hmphs.  But.  when  the  distressful  seasons  of  life  arrive, 
o  3 
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it  will  be  found  altogether  hollow  and  unsubstantial :  and^ 
sorely,  the  value  of  any  possession  is  to  be  chiefly  estimated 
by  the  relief  which  it  can  bring  us  in  the  time  of  our 
greatest  need, 

^'  These  arguments  clearly  show  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving the  love  of  praise  under  proper  subordination  to 
the  principle  of  duty.  In  itself  it  is  a  useful  motive  to 
action ;  but,  when  allowed  to  extend  its  influence  too  far, 
it  corrupts  the  whole  character,  and  produces  guilt,  dis- 
grace, and  misery.  To  be  entirely  destitute  of  it  is  a  de- 
fect ;  to  be  governed  by  it  is  depravity.  The  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  several  principles  of  action  in  human  nature 
is  a  matter  that  deserves  our  highest  attention ;  for,  when 
any  one  of  them  becomes  either  too  weak  or  too  strong,  it 
endangers  both  our  virtue  and  our  happiness.** 

Such  are  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Blair  against  the  immo- 
derate love  of  praise,  yet  he  yields  not  to  the  force  of  his 
own  arguments ;  he  retracts  not  from  his  first  position, 
that,  under  proper  limits^  it  is  an  alhwable  principk  on 
the  ground  of  that  good  which  it  may  produce.  He  admits 
that  it  may  weaken  virtue — that  it  may  associate  with 
vice  and  criminality;  yet  he  will  not  abandon  it.  That 
this  good  may  be  done  he  would  hazard  the  individual  who 
is  to  eflect  it ;  the  good  must  be  done  whatever  it  costs. 
The  adventurer  is  to  be  armed  at  all  points,  but  go  he 
must.  Never  was  there  such  a  trial  to  the  principles  of  a 
public  man,  to  his  real  honour  and  his  everlasting  safety. 
Could  we  summon  the  spectres  of  some  unhappy  beings 
from  another  world,  who  on  earth  pursued  the  phantom  of 
popular  applause,  and  could  we  hear  them  tell  the  history 
of  their  error,  and  all  the  fatal  consequences  bound  up  in 
it,  we  should  be  appalled  at  the  thought  of  still  following 
the  delusion  by  which  they  were  ruined.  Or  could  we 
call  from  heaven  some  pardoned  spirit,  that  had  been 
caught  in  the  snare  of  popular  applause,  would  he  not  say, 
*^  O  venture  not  upon  that  intoxicating  draught ;  nearly  I 
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had  been  destroyed  by  it.  At  the  first  it  appeared  an  inno- 
cent joy,  but  by  degrees  it  insinuated  itself,  and  by  slow 
progress  grew  till  it  nearly  obtained  the  mastery  of  all  my 
principles;  my  spirit  swelled  in  its  own  importance;  J 
looked  on  the  multitudes  of  those  who  praised  me  on  both 
sides  the  Atlantic ;  nay^  wherever  my  fame  reached,  wonder 
followed.  It  is  true  my  ministry  was  blessed  above  the 
common  rank  of  favorites,  but  withal  at  dreadful  discount 
of  my  Christian  character  !"* 

It  must,  I  think,  be  apparent  to  every  Christian  mind  that 
the  good  in  human  applause  is  lost  in  the  volumes  of  smoke 
and  mischief  attending  it :  but  if  the  thing  itself  were  right 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  warranted  by  the  gospel,  all  that 
could  be  accumulated  together  against  it  should  not  prevent 
our  resorting  to  it  as  an  arm  of  power.  If  the  splendid 
account  of  its  brilliant  acts  had  been  supported  by  one  un- 
equivocal direction,  or  one  pure  example  of  the  gospel,  it 
would  merit  attention ;  but  in  the  gospel  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  to  be  found.  On  the  contrary,  *when  the  opportu- 
nity so  fairly  presented  itself  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as 
appears  by  Dr.  Blair's  text,  to  place  this  affair  on  its  true 
basis — to  give  to  human  praise  its  exact  value,  to  direct 
the  judgment  of  his  followers  concerning  it,  as  to  what  de- 
gree of  influence  it  ought  to  possess  over  oiur  actions,  and 
with  what  limitations  we  might  indulge  it — not  a  word, 
not  the  most  distant  intimation,  is  given  that  it  possessed 
any  value  whatever.  He  did  not  say  that  the  praise  of 
men  was  an  excellent  incentive  to  action,  and  commendable 
when  properly  restrained ;  on  the  contrary,  he  ordered  a 
record  to  be  made  that  the  lovers  of  praise  were  amongst 
his  enemies.  But  there  was  another  opportunity  in  our 
Lord's  life  that  determines  the  matter.  When  Peter  and 
John  desired  pre-eminence^  they  were  rebuked;  he  declared 

♦  See  Bickersteth,  p.  169,  and  Owen's  Works,  vol.  vii.,  p.  472, 
and  Pulpit,  vol  i.,  p,  156. 
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that  he  would  allow  of  no  pre-eminence ;  and  that  if  any 
one  seized  it^  he  should  he  abased;  and  that^  except 
our  humility  resembled  that  of  a  little  child^  we  shoald  in 
no  wise  belong  to  his  kingdom.  It  is  clear  that  in  the 
gospel  we  learn  that  the  extinction  of  this  spirit  of  self- 
importance  is  to  be  effected^  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in 
God's  presence ;  and,  though  the  passions  are  not  to  be  ex- 
tirpated^ yet  they  are  to  be  turned  completely  into  a  new 
direction. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  '^  religion  does  accommodate 
itself,  in  some  measure,  to  circumstances ;  and,  where  the 
cause  of  the  gospel  may  be  promoted  by  a  little  popularity, 
it  is  quite  necessary  to  desire  it."     Is  then  religion  seeking 
an  alb'ance  of  a  really  discreditable  character  ?    Has  Christ 
left  his  church  so  destitute  of  powers  and  energies  that  a 
mere  human  passion  can  help  it,  must  help  it,  if  upheld  in 
its  due  station  ?    This  were  truly  deplorable,  and,  by  ac- 
cepting a  merely  human  help,  we  should  be  like  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  who  sought  alliance  among  the  hea- 
then nations — the  spear  of  which  would  wound  the  hand 
that  took  it.     But  has  Christ  left  his  church  destitute  of 
energies?  If  he  had,  he  had  left  his  people  comfortless; 
but  he  says,  "  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless  ;'*  "  my 
power  and  my  presence  shall  be  with  you."    And  what 
are  the  true  energies  of  the  gospel  ?  are  they  not  holy  love 
and  burning  zeal  for  the  glory  of  the  gospel  and  the  good 
of  mankind  ?    Did  these  ever  fail  when  duly  sought,  when 
duly  relied  on  ?     Did  not  these  principles  bring  the  Sa- 
viour from  ^heaven  ?    Did  not  the  love  of  Christ  constrain, 
urge,  push  forward  with  an  irresistible  impetus,  the  apostle 
Paul  ?    Did  he  not  by  this  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  ?  Was  he  not  at  the  same 
time  and  throughout  his  life  one  of  the  most  humble  cha- 
racters that  ever  adorned  the  Christian  church  ?    Fame  he 
did  indeed   acquire ;  but  how  did  this  come  about  ?    It 
followed  his  exertions,  but  did  not  lead  the  way :  it  was  an 
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ordained  conseqaence  that  blessed  his  memory.  He  sought 
not  popular  applause ;  and^  when  he  had  found  the  result^ 
he  was  not  elated,  but  said  it  was  "  not  I,  but  the  grace 
of  God  that  was  with  me."  And,  generally,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  more  gifts,  the  more  popularity,  the  more 
effect  produced,  the  more  humility  will  be  produced  when 
the  soul  is  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state.  And  so,  no  doubt, 
our  exaltation  in  heaven  will  be  the  very  cause  of  increased 
humility;  and  here,  on  earth,  it  is  only  the  corruptions 
of  nature  that  prevent  this  effect. 

*'  The  more  thy  glories  strike  mine  eyes, 

The  humbler  I  shall  Ue."  Watts. 

Paul  did  not  despise  his  reputation  in  the  churches,  but  feel- 
ing the  power  of  his  influence  he  made  it  subserve  the  glory 
of  his  Master.  It  was  a  treasure  that  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  he  devoted  it  to  the  service  of  the  gospel 

And  even  if  applause  should  never  follow  our  exertions 
in  the  same  or  any  degree,  yet  we  must ''  commit  ourselves 
in  well-doing  to  him  that  judgeth  righteously.''  We  must 
live  above  the  expectancy  of  applause ;  nay,  we  must  sup* 
pose  that  an  unjust  world  will  withhold  it — power  may  sup- 
press it — envy  may  stifle  it — and  we  must  even  wait  the 
discoveries  of  the  great  day  of  final  account  to  receive  that 
praise  which  comes  from  God.  '^  Even  now  we  must  rise 
on  the  wings  of  contemplation  until  the  praises  and  cen- 
sures of  men  die  away  upon  our  ear,  and  the  still  small 
voice  of  conscience  is  no  longer  drowned  by  the  din  of  this 
nether  world.  Here  the  sight  is  apt  to  be  occupied  with 
earthly  objects,  and  the  hearing  to  be  engrossed  with 
earthly  sounds ;  but  there  we  shall  come  within  the  view 
of  that  resplendent  and  incorruptible  crown  which  is  held 
forth  to  our  acceptance  in  the  realms  of  light,  and  our  ear 
shall  be  regaled  with  heavenly  melody.  Here  we  dwell  in 
a  variable  atmosphere :  the  prospect  is  at  one  time  darkened 
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by  the  gloom  of  disgrace,  and  at  another  the  eye  b  daz- 
zled by  the  gleamings  of  glory ;  but,  ascended  above  this 
inconstant  region,  no  storms  agitate,  no  clouds  obscure  the 
air  ;  the  lightnings  play  and  the  thunders  roll  beneath/' 

If  I  should  be  so  happy  in  this  representation  of  the  ap- 
parent good  in  human  applause,  together  with  its  emu- 
lating, flirting  qualities  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  overwhelming  dead  weight  of  the  bad,  as  to  determine 
any  wavering  mind  to  seek  the  extirpation  for  ever  of  such 
a  destructive  principle  from  his  heart,  and  to  determine 
him  to  pursue  the  only  right  path  to  honour,  to  be  watchful 
and  vigilant  against  the  risings  of  corrupt  nature,  from 
which  all  desire  of  praise  springs  up — ^if  such  should  be 
the  result,  I  shall  think  myself  fully  rewarded,  and  my  joy 
will  be  great. 

Energies  or  impetus  I  know  the  preacher  must  have ; 
but,  since  the  choice  lies  before  us  to  take  the  power  from 
heathen  or  evangelical  store,  we  cannot  hesitate  how  to 
determine.  If  any  real  revival  is  to  be  witnessed,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  it  must  be  effected  by  evangelical  means. 
^*  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty 
through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds,  casting 
down  imaginations  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth 
itself  against  the  knowledge  of  Crod,  and  bringing  into 
captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ :"  2  Cor. 
X.  4,  5. 

I  have  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  what  Dr.  Blair  or 
any  other  says,  as  to  the  value  of  praise  in  cementing  hu- 
man societies  together,  because  this  part  of  the  subject  is 
foreign  from  my  purpose :  but,  if  it  were  necessary  to  at- 
tach any  importance  to  it,  I  should  only  observe  that  Chri$^ 
Han  love  is  a  far  better  cement  of  society  than  a  mere 
ambition  to  please.  Surely  Dr.  Blair  had  forgotten  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Corinthians :  here  the  whole 
matter  is  settled  for  ever,  as  to  all  that  is  necessary  to  pro- 
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dace  universal  harmony  among  mankind;  and  the  New 
Testament^  generally^  contains  all  the  truest  elements  of 
the  social  compact,  and  all  the  safest  means  of  securing  it, 
that  ever  the  world  knew. 

I  cannot  close  this  Topic  respecting  the  good  and  the 
badf  without  requesting  the  good  found  in  this  work  may 
be  accepted^  and  the  bad  forgiven. 
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LECTURE  XXV. 
TOPIC  XXI. 

SUPPOSE  THINGS. 

This  Topic  is  principally  used  in  controversy.  For  ex- 
ample :  When  you  are  speaking  of  the  merit  of  good 
works^  you  may  take  this  way  of  supposition ,  and  say  : 
Let  us  suppose  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  held  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  that  they  believed 
men  merited  eternal  life  by  their  good  works  :  let  us  sup- 
pose that  they  intended  to  teach  us  this  doctrine  in  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles.  Tell  me,  I  beseech  you^  if  upon 
this  supposition  (which  is  precisely  what  our  adversaries 
pretend)  they  ought  to  have  affirmed  what  they  have. 
Tell  me,  pray,  do  you  believe  yourself  well  and  sufficiently 
instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  good  works,  when 
you  are  told,  "  When  you  have  done  all  these  things,  ye 
are  unprofitable  servants  V*  Again,  when  the  example  of 
a  miserable  publican  is  proposed  to  you,  who  prays,  "  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !"  who  smites  his  breast,  and 
dares  not  lift  his  eyes  to  heaven ;  when  he  is  placed  in 
opposition  to  a  pharisee  glorying  in  his  works  ;  and  when 
you  are  informed,  the  first  went  down  "  to  his  house  justi- 
fied rather  than  the  other" — when  you  are  told,  "  if  it  be 
by  grace,  it  is  no  more  of  works,  otherwise  grace  is  no 
more  grace :  if  it  be  by  works,  it  is  no  more  grace,  other- 
wise work  is  no  more  work" — when  you  are  told,  "  you 
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are  saved  by  grace,  through  faith^  and  that  not  of  your- 
selves^ it  is  the  gift  of  Grod" — when  you  are  assured,  you 
are  '^justified  freely  by  grace,  through  the  redemption  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus,  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast*' — ^when  you  hear,  that  "  to  him  that  worketh  not, 
but  believeth  on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith 
is  counted  for  righteousness" — when  you  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve '^  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is 
eternal  life" — tell  me,  I  once  more  entreat  you,  can  you 
persuade  yourself  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  by  all 
these  means,  intended  to  teach  you,  that  man  acquires  jus- 
tification, and  a  right  to  eternal  life,  by  the  merit  of  his 
works? 

You  may  also  make  such  suppositions  in  morality  as  well 
as  in  controversy,  in  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  your 
exhortations. 

Suppositions  are  somewhat  like  mushrooms :  they  spring 
up  suddenly,  and  suddenly  perish.  However,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  suppositions,  judiciously  selected  and  pre- 
pared^ may  sometimes  serve  a  valuable  purpose,  by  en- 
abling us  to  place  our  subjects  and  ai^^uments  in  a  strong 
and  improved  light.  We  must  always  take  care  that  our 
suppositions  are  dictated  by  good  sense ;  for  of  all  silly 
things  in  the  world,  a  silly  supposition  is  one  of  the  most 
contemptible  imaginable.* 

As  diis  Topic  appears  to  belong  primarily  to  contro- 
versial subjects^  I  shall  in  this  view  take  a  short  notice  of 
it,  and  then  show,  further  than  I  did  formerly,  that  it  opens 
to  us  a  very  excellent  plan  of  sermonizing,  quite  distinct 
from  every  other. 

With  regard  to  subjects  of  controversy,  suppositions  are 


*  Poetical  fictions  are  suppositions;  and  so  are  parables,  allegories, 
and  all  works  of  the  imagination :  these  are  to  be  tried  by  the  rules 
of  truth  and  good  sense ;  and  in  these  suppositions,  if  good,  lies  great 
utility. 
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raised  io  throw  the  opponent  into  a  dilemma,  and  to  show 
that  his  conclusions  respecting  the  thing  on  hand  are  irre- 
concileable  with  evidences  of  truth  which  he  cannot  but  ad- 
mit>  or  that  they  are  contrary  to  common  sense ;  and  here 
it  lies  with  the  opponent  himself  to  reconcile  the  incon- 
sistencies, if  he  can,  before  his  conclusions  can  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Again:  if  an  oj^nent  maintain  the  literal  sense  of  a 
passage  of  Scripture  where  a  metaphorical  sense  is  intended, 
a  supposition  may  be  so  framed  as  to  show  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  common  sense  ;  for  instance.  Gen.  iii.  15 :  '^  The 
seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  [the  ser- 
pent] shalt  bruise  his  heel/'  "  If  we  suppose  our  first  parents 
to  understand  these  words  literally,  and  that  Crod  meant 
them  so  to  be  understood,  this  passage  must  appear  abso- 
lutely ridiculous.  Do  but  imagine  that  you  see  God  com- 
ing to  judge  the  offenders  ;  Adam  and  Eve  before  him  in 
the  utmost  distress;  that  you  hear  €rod  inflicting  pams^ 
and  sorrows^  and  misery,  and  death,  upon  the  first  of  the 
human  race  ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  aU  this  scene  of  woe 
and  great  calamity,  you  hear  God  foretelling,  with  great 
solemnity,  a  very  trivial  accident  that  should  sometimes 
happen  in  the  world — that  serpents  would  be  apt  to  bite 
men  by  the  heels,  and  that  men  would  be  apt  to  revenge 
themselves  by  striking  them  on  the  head !  In  the  name  of 
common  sense,  what  has  this  trifle  to  do  with  the  lots  of 
mankind,  with  the  corruption  of  the  natural  and  moral 
world,  and  the  ruin  of  all  the  glory  and  happiness  of  the 
creation  ?  Great  comfort  it  was  to  Adam,  doubtless,  after 
telling  him  that  his  days  should  be  short  and  full  of  misery, 
and  his  end  without  hope,  to  let  him  know  that  he  should 
now  and  then  knock  a  snake  on  the  head ;  but  not  even 
that  without  paying  dearly  for  his  poor  victory,  for  the 
snake  should  often  bite  him  by  the  heel.  Adam  surely 
could  not  understand  the  prophecy  in  this  sense,  though 
some  of  his  sons  have  so  understood  it ;  a  plain  indication 
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how  much  more  some  men  are  concerned  to  maintain  a 
literal  inteipretation  of  Scripture  than  they  are  to  make  it 
speak  common  sense." — Bishop  Sherlock's  Third  Dis- 
course, 

The  following'  suppositions  are  formed  on  Gen.  xviii. 
24—32,  by  Simeon,  HoraB  Homil.  viii.  20. 

Suppose  God  had  said.  Find  me  fifty  righteous,  or 
thirty,  or  twenty,  or  only  ten,  and  for  their  sakes  I  will 
pardon  and  save  all  the  rest,  we  must  have  perished,  be- 
cause among  the  whole  human  race  there  is  not  one  right- 
eous, no,  not  one. 

Suppose,  instead  of  this,  he  had  said,  I  will  give  my 
Son  to  die  for  your  past  offences,  and  bring  you  back  to  a 
state  of  probation,  whereby  if  jou  fall  not  again  from  your 
righteousness  you  shall  be  saved ;  the  offer  had  been  kind, 
but  it  wonld  have  been  useless  to  us.  Still,  suppose,  Crod 
had  said,  I  foresee  that  a  renewal  of  your  former  covenant 
would  be  to  no  purpose,  and  therefore  my  Son  should  work 
out  a  righteousness  for  you,  and  I  require  nothing  of  you 
but  to  add  to  that  a  righteousness  of  your  own,  that  the 
two  righteousnesses  together  may  form  a  joint  ground  of 
acceptance  with  me;  alas!  we  should  have  been  in  as 
deplorable  a  state  as  before. 

But  suppose  God  yet  further  lowered  his  demands  as  to 
say,  I  will  give  you  a  complete  salvation  through  the  blood 
and  righteousness  of  my  dear  Son,  and  I  will  require  nothing 
of  you,  but  only  to  render  yourselves  worthy  of  it ;  still  our 
case  had  been  altogether  helpless. 

This  was  well  known  to  God,  therefore  he  proposed  none 
of  these  things :  he  required  only  that  we  should  believe  in 
his  Son,  and  accept  freely  what  he  freely  offers.  It  is  true 
that  if  even  this  depended  on  ourselves  we  should  perish, 
because  without  help  we  cannot  even  believe ;  still  this  is 
the  condition  which  alone  is  suited  to  our  helpless  state, 
because  it  implies  a  total  renunciation  of  all  merit  and 
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strength  in  oorselTes,    and  leads  to  Christ  that  we  may 
find  our  all  in  him. 

A  few  examples  of  ^division  on  this  Topic  shall  now  be 
adduced. 

No.  1. — Lavington,  vol.  i.,  p.  25^  on  Heb.  xi.  4:  *'  He, 
being  dead,  yet  speaketh."  The  text  is  not  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  but  treated  as  a  mere  motto.  The  plan  of  the 
sermon  is  founded  upon  sundry  suppositions,  as  to  what 
the  deceased  would  speak  if  she  were  in  the  place  of  the 
preacher.  The  preacher  says,  ''I  shall  consider  myself 
as  her^mouth  to  you.     Hark,  hark  !  she  speaks  I  she  says, 

I.  Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  your 
children. 

Hark !  she  speaks  again^ 

n.  Seek  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  righteousness 
thereof^  in  the  first  place. 

Hark !  she  speaks  again. 

III.  Whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might. 

Yet  again  she  says, 

IV.  I  commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his 
grace,  <&c. 

On  each  of  these  topics  he  speaks  eloquently>  and 
then  concludes  with  several  important  reflections.  Here 
then  you  have  a  sermon  upon  suppositions. 

No.  2.— On  Zeph.  iii.  17 :  "  The  Lord  thy  God  in  the 
midst  of  thee  is  mighty ;  he  will  save.  He  will  rejoice 
over  thee  with  joy ;  he  will  rest  in  his  love ;  he  will  re- 
joice over  thee.** 

I.  Suppose  the  people  of  God  to  fear,  as  Moses  did, 
that  God  would  depart  from  them :  here  the  divine  pre- 
sence is  declared,  as  Matt,  xviii.  20 ;  Josh.  i.  5.  Further, 
the  text  says,  "  He  will  rest  in  his  love.*' 

II.  Suppose  an  individual  to  fear  his  own  salvation :  the 
text  says,  "  He  will  save." 
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III.  Suppose  they  should  fear  that  their  comforts  would 
be  withheld,  as  2  Sam,  xiv.  28  :  the  text  says,  ^'  He  will 
rejoice  over  you  with  joy :"  Isa.  liv.  7 — 10,  &c. 

No.  3. — The  following  has  been  ascribed  to  the  late 
Mr.  Newton ;  it  is  on  1  Cor.  x.  13 :  *'  There  hath  no  temp- 
tation [trial]  taken  you  but  such  as  is  common  to  man," 
6&C.     The  people  of  the  Lord  are  apt  to  suppose, 

I.  That  their  trial  is  singular.  The  text  says  the 
contrary. 

II.  That  though  they  pray,  yet  they  shall  not  be  deli- 
vered. The  text  says,  God  ^*  will  make  a  way  for  their 
escape." 

III.  That  they  shall  not  be  able  to  bear  the  affliction 
during  its  continuance.  The  text  says  they  shall  '^  be  able 
to  bear  it." 

No.  4. — ^An  author  whose  name  I  will  not  quote  again, 
at  least  I  think  I  will  not,  has  the  following  passage  on 
Luke  xvi.  31 :  ^'  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  should  rise  from 
the  dead.'* 

Rise  from  the  dead  !  to  what  purpose  ?  what  could  such 
a  messenger  propose  or  urge  which  had  not  been  proposed 
and  urged  already  ?  The  novelty  or  surprise  of  such  a 
visit  is  what  might  awaken  the  attention  of  a  curious,  un- 
thinking people,  who  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else  but 
to  hear  and  tell  of  some  new  thing  :  but,  ere  the  wonder 
was  well  over,  some  new  wonder  would  start  up  in  its 
room,  and  then  the  man  might  return  to  the  dead  from 
whence  he  came,  and  not  a  soul  would  make  one  inquiry 
about  Iiim. 

This  I  fear  would  be  the  conclusion  of  the  affair.  But, 
to  bring  this  matter  still  closer  to  us,  let  us  imagine  (or 
suppose),  if  there  be  nothing  unworthy  in  it,  that  God  in 
compliance  with  a  curious  world— or  from  a  better  motive, 
in  compassion  to  a  sinful  one — should  vouchsafe  to  send 
one  from  the  dead.     Now  bear  with  me,  I  beseech  you,  in 
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forming^  sach  an  address  as  I  suppose  would  be  most  likely 
to  gain  our  attention,  and  conciliate  the  heart  to  what  he 
had  to  say. 

1.  Suppose  this  messenger  to  urge  our  interest  :  he  might 
tell  us,  after  the  most  indisputable  credentials  of  whom  he 
served,  that  he  was  come  a  messenger  from  the  great  God 
of  heaven^  with  reiterated  proposals  whereby  much  was  to 
be  granted  us  on  his  side,  and  something  to  be  parted  with 
on  ours ;  but  that,  not  to  alarm  us,  it  was  neither  houses 
nor  lands,  it  was  neither  wives,  nor  children,  nor  brethren, 
which  we  had  to  forsake,  no  one  rational  pleasure  to 
be  g^ven  up,  no  natural  endearment  to  be  torn  from.  In  a 
word,  he  would  tell  us  we  had  nothing  to  part  with  but 
what  it  was  not  for  our  interest  to  keep,  and  that  was  oar 
sins,  which  had  brought  death  and  misery  to  our  doors. 
He  would  go  on  and  prove,  by  a  thousand  arguments,  that 
to  be  temperate,  and  chaste,  and  just,  and  peaceable,  and 
charitable,  and  kind  one  to  another,  was  only  doing  that 
for  Christ's  sake  which  was  most  for  our  own ;  and  that, 
were  we  in  a  capacity  of  capitulating  with  God  upon  what 
terms  we  would  submit  to  his  government,  he  would  con- 
vince us  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  wit  of  man  to  frame 
any  proposals  more  for  our  present  interest  than  to  lead  an 
uncorrupted  life,  to  do  the  thing  that  was  lawful  and  rig^, 
and  lay  such  restraints  upon  our  appetites  as  are  forthehonour 
of  human  nature  and  the  refinement  of  human  happiness. 

2.  Suppose  the  spectre  to  address  himself  to  the  other 
passions.  In  doing  this  he  could  but  give  us  the  most  en- 
gaging ideas  of  the  perfections  of  God ;  nor  could  he  do 
more  than  impress  the  most  awful  ones  of  his  majesty  and 
power  ?  He  might  remind  us  that  we  are  creatures  but  of 
a  day,  hastening  to  the  place  whence  we  shall  not  return ; 
that  during  our  stay  we  stood  accountable  to  this  Beings 
who,  though  rich  in  mercy,  was  yet  terrible  in  judgments; 
that  he  took  notice  of  all  our  actions ;  that  he  was  about 
our  paths,  and  about  our  beds,  and  spied  out  all  our  ways ; 
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and  was  so  pure  in  his  nature  that  he  would  punish  even 
the  wicked  imagination  of  our  hearts,  and  had  appointed  a 
day  wherein  he  would  enter  into  this  inquiry.  He  might 
add: — ^but  what?  with  all  tiie  eloquence  of  an  inspired 
tongue,  what  could  he  add  or  say  to  us  which  has  not  been 
said  before  ?  The  experiment  has  been  tried  a  thousand 
times  upon  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  reasons  and  passions 
of  men,  by  all  the  powers  of  nature,  the  application  of 
which  have  been  so  greats  and  the  variety  of  addresses  so 
unanswerable^  that  there  is  not  a  greater  paradox  in  the 
world  than  that  so  good  a  religion  should  be  no  better  re- 
commended by  its  professors. 

This  is  a  fine  specimen  of  suppositions.  I  have  given 
them  at  length  to  show  you  how  they  may  be  conducted. 
We  are  naturally  led  to  one  remark :  if  such  be  the  con- 
dition of  man,  we  may  well  say^  nothing  short  of  the  Holy 
Spirit's  work  can  rouse  him  from  the  death  of  sin,  since 
messengers  from  the  dead,  though  they  were  to  exhibit  the 
most  impressive  view  of  the  glories  of  heaven  and  the 
flames  of  hell,  would  have  no  more  than  a  temporary  effect 
without  this  holy  aid.  We  must,  however,  endeavour  by 
suppositions,  and  any  and  all  other  means,  to  arouse  atten- 
tion, always  looking  to  God  for  a  divine  blessing. 

No.  5. — Beddome,  vol.  ii.,  p.  150,  makes  a  good  use  of 
this  Topic  in  the  first  part  of  his  sermon  on  Gal.  vi.  7 : 
''Be  not  deceived."  "We  hope,"  says  he,  *'that  all  is 
right,  but  suppose  we  should  be  mistaken."  He  (hen  forms 
his  first  principal  head  by  saying,  "  Let  us  consider  some 
of  the  instances  in  which  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived. 
These  instances  are  in  fact  suppositions,  and  so  I  shall  de- 
nominate them.     Then, 

I.  Suppose  some  instances  in  which  we  are  liable  to  be 
deceived  ;  for  men  are  much  liable  to  deceptions. 

1.  One  can  easily  perceive  that  those  are  deceived  who 
think  lightly  of  sin. 
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3.  We  think  the  same  of  those  who  affect  or  pretend  that 
we  make  too  great  a^stir  aboat  sin. 

3.  Some  amuse  themselves  with  thoughts  of  a  death-bed 
repentance ;  they  suppose  that,  as  the  thief  upon  the  cross 
found  favour 9  so  may  they. 

4.  We  readily  suppose  that  some  of  you  call  good  evil, 
and  vice  vend,  or  think  their  state  to  be  good  while  it  is 
stark  naught. 

II.  Consider  the  evil  and  danger  of  self-deception. 

Which  is  shown  in  several  particulars. 

No.  6. — ^The  same  author  takes  up  this  Topic  in  the 
second  and  principal  division  of  his  discourse,  vol.  i.^  p.  48, 
on  Jer.  xiii.  27 :  ''  O  Jerusalem,  wilt  thou  not  be  made 
clean  7  when  shall  it  once  be  V* 

I.  The  question  itself. 

1.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  be  cleansed  from  the 
filth  of  sin. 

2.  Cleansing  is  the  work  of  God. 

3.  He  has  much  at  heart  as  to  this  point. 

4.  Our  unwillingness  greatly  obstructs  it 

5.  But  does  not  utterly  prevent  it. 

II.  Let  us  consider  (t.  e,  by  way  of  supposition)  the  va- 
rious answers  which  will  be  made  to  the  question  before 
us :  *'  Wilt  thou  not  be  made  clean  ?  when  shall  it  once 
be?" 

1.  It  can  easily  be  supposed  that  some  of  you  are  willing 
to  be  delivered  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  not  from 
its  power — you  will  be  justified,  but  not  sanctified. 

2.  It  may  be  imagined,  without  any  breach  of  charity, 
that  some  of  you  would  be  cleansed  outwardly  only. 

3.  It  can  easily  be  conceived  that  some  of  you  would  be 
made  partly  clean,  but  not  wholly  so. 

4.  Others  would  probably  wish  to  be  made  clean,  but 
they  do  not  like  6od*s  way  of  doing  it,  or  the  means  he 
uses. 
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5.  Others  would  be  cleansed,  but  not  yet,  as  Austm."^ 

6.  May  we  be  allowed  to  suppose  a  case  still  worse, 
where  the  determined  in  wickedness  openly  say.  We  will 
not  be  cleansed  at  all. 

7.  But  turn  to  the  real  Christian,  ask  him  the  question : 
a  good  answer  is  ready  immediately ;  he  cries  out  with  the 
Psalmist  (Ps.  li.  2),  **  Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  ini- 
quity, and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin." 

This  outline  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  unravelling  the 
secret  wiles  of  the  human  heart ;  and  our  author  proceeds 
to  answer  these  several  suppositions  in  a  sensible  and 
judicious  manner. 

No.  7. — ^We  may  adopt  Davies^  vol.  ii.,  p.  414,  on 
Mark  xii.  6  :  "  They  will  reverence  my  son."  Part  of  this 
sermon  suits  our  purpose.  In  selecting  we  say,  If  we  con- 
sider the  unworthiness  of  our  guilty  world,  and  the  high 
character  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  we  could  have  but  little 
reason  to  expect  that  he  would  come  into  our  world  as  a 
Saviour;  but, 

I.  Suppose  he  should  come ;  suppose  he  should  leave  all 
his  glory  to  become  a  messenger  of  grace  -,  suppose,  I  say, 
such  a  wonder  as  this  is  to  be  realized,  might  it  not  be 
reasonably  expected  that  we  should  universally  receive  him 
with  open  arms  ? 

II.  Suppose  he  so  came  for  particular,  specific,  and  all- 
gracious  purposes,  and  sustained  characters  agreeable  to 
the  designs  upon  which  he  came. 

1.  Suppose  he  came  as  our  only  deliverer,  how  grateful 
should  we  be ! 

2.  If  he  came  as  our  great  high-priest,  surely  it  might 
be  expected  that  we  should  place  our  whole  dependance  on 
his  atonement :  and  in  the  same  manner  with  respect  to  all 
his  redeeming  acts. 

♦  It  is  stated  by  Austin  that  he  so  prayed,  being  desirous  of  retain- 
ing his  besetting  sin  a  little  longer. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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These  examples  are  qaiie  safficient  to  show  the  utility  of 
the  Topic  in  division ;  and  I  am  not  a  little  gratified  at  the 
discovery  of  them,  because  it  adds  to  that  variety  of  ar« 
rangemeut  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish.  But, 
I  repeat,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  implied  or  inferred,  agpreeably  with  the  fifth  Topic, 
and  what  is  only  tuppoiable,  according  to  &is  twenty-first 
Topic  It  requires  also  a  nice  discrimination  to  determine 
when  it  is  proper  to  have  recourse  to  suppositions,  an|l  espe- 
cially when  to  form  divisions  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  them, 
which  now  we  are  to  consider. 

I  should  think  it  proper  upon  such  a  text  as  Jer.  viii.  15: 
'^  We  looked  for  peace,  but  no  good  came ;  for  a  time  of 
health,  and  behold  trouble."  There  must  be  some  sup^ 
posable  considerations  to  reconcile  this  with  the  goodn^M 
of  €rod,  who  has  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  his  servants ; 
and  if  we  refer  to  Jer.  xiv.  19,  20,  we  are  furnished  with 
them ;  as  again  we  find  Isa.  lix.  2 :  *'  Your  iniquities 
have  separated  between  you  and  your  God;"  and 
verses  9,  10.  Now  in  such  a  case  as  tliis  enter  your  first 
principal  thus, 

I.  The  things  that  are  supposed  kk  the  text,  viz.  sins,  &c. 

II.  The  matter  of  the  text  itself. 

There  are  also  several  supposable  truths  connected  in  our 
ideas  with  the  text,  Jer.  viii.  15,  though  there  is  nothing 
which  can  properly  be  considered  as  implied :  when  you 
have  discovered  this  difference  you  will  know  more  than 
a  great  many  who  may  set  themselves  up  for  your  supe- 
riors. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  we  must  never  come 
to  the  Scriptures  for  instruction  bringing  our  suppositions 
with  us.  This  is  a  most  frequent,  but  a  most  pernicious, 
practice.  Whatever  these  suppositionists  meet  with  in 
Scripture  that  agrees  with  their  previously  formed  ideas, 
they  praise  to  the  utmost ;  but  when  they  meet  with  pas- 
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sages  and  doctrines  which  their  previous  notions  do  not 
allowr  them  to  receive^  then  we  hear  a  tale  :  This  is  a  mys- 
tery, or  a  mere  strong  figurative  expression;  it  cannot 
exactly  mean  what  it  says,  because  God  would  never  ask 
our  belief  of  a  thing  so  repugnant  to  human  reason,  and 
so  contrary  to  other  expressed  passages  of  God's  word,  &c. 
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LECTURE  XXVI. 
TOPIC  XXII. 

GUARD   AGAINST    OBJECTIONS. 


There  are  very  few  texts  of  Scripture  where  this  Topic 
may  not  be  made  use  of;  and  it  is  needless  to  mention 
examples,  they  will  occur  to  every  one  without  much 
reflection. 

Remark,  however,  objections  must  be  natural  and  popu-^ 
lar,  not  far-fetched,  nor  too  philosophical ;  in  a  word^  they 
must  be  such  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  observe  and 
refute. 

They  must  be  proposed  in  a  clear  and  simple  style, 
without  rhetorical  exaggerations,  yet  not  unadorned  nor 
unaffecting. 

I  think  it  is  never  advisable  to  state  objections,  and  defer 
the  answers  to  them  till  another  opportunity ;  answer  them 
directly,  forcibly,  and  fully. 

Here  it  may  be  asked,  whether,  in  stating  objections  to 
be  answered,  it  be  proper  to  propose  them  altogether  at 
once,  and  then  come  to  the  answers;  or  whether  they 
should  be  proposed  and  answered  one  by  one  ?  I  suppose 
discretional  good  sense  must  serve  for  both  g^de  and  law 
upon  this  subject.  If  three  or  four  objections  regard  only 
one  part  of  the  text,  if  each  may  be  proposed  and  an- 
swered in  a  few  words,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  propose 
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these  objections  aU  together,  distingmshing  them^  however, 
by  first,  second,  third ; — ^this  may  be  done  agreeably ;  but 
if  these  objections  regard  different  parts  of  the  text,  or 
different  matters,  if  they  require  to  be  proposed  at  full 
length,  and  if  it  would  also  take  some  time  to  answer 
them,  it  would  be  impertinence  to  propose  them  all  toge- 
ther :  in  such  a  case  they  must  be  proposed  and  answered 
apart. 

Mr.  Robinson  says,  in  a  note  on  this  Topic,  *'  There  is 
as .  much  reason  for  giving  this  advice  to  preachers  as 
there  is  for  saying  to  an  architect  going  to  build,  Guard 
against  winds  and  storms  :  you  build  in  summer  and  retire ; 
but  your  building  must  stand  abroad  all  the  winter.  It 
would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  any  religious  truth,  how  de- 
monstrable soever,  could  stand  in  this  world  free  from  ob- 
jections. For  all  truths  touch  somebody's  creed;  and 
when  you  touch  their  bone  and  their  flesh,  it  is  well  if  they 
curse  you  not  to  your  face.'*'  I  submit,  however,  that  we 
may  be  over  tenacious:  our  business  is  not  always  with 
gainsayers  -,  if  these  contradict,  let  us  go  on  preaching  the 
truth,  living  upon  its  comforts,  and  guiding  our  course  by 
its  light.  Yet  occasions  there  are  to  regard  our  Topic. 
Claude  recommends  us  to  notice  only  such  objections  as  a^e 
of  a  popular  kind,  leaving  the  cavils  of  very  learned  and 
abstruse  opponents  to  other  handstand  with  regard  .to 
such  as  ought  to  be  noticed,  it  must  be  done  with  c^dour 
and  clearness  of  argument,  such  as  the  people  can  under- 
stand. 

The  following  discourse  of  Bishop  Sherlock  furnishes  a 
complete  example  of  guarding  against  objections.  It  is 
founded  on  the  objections  of  infidels  to  the  gospel  of  Chiist 
as  unnecessary  to  man's  happiness,  which  they  contend  is 
sufficiently  and  better  secured  in  the  general  mercy  of  God, 
such  as  we  must  conceive  of  that  attribute  by  our  natural  ap^ 
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preheiiiioiis.  In  this  diBCOime  tbe  good  bishop  goes  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  argwneat,  and  compfetely  overturns  the 
objections  advanced,  and  at  the  same  time  establishes  the 
truth  in  a  very  edifying  manner.  His  text  is  John  iii.  16 : 
*'  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten 
Son,  that  wh>soever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life." 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  and  in  many  others^  the 
redemption  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ  is  ascribed  to  the 
goodness  and  love  of  God  towards  mankaid.  Whatever 
other  difficulties  men  may  find  in  the  goqpel,  one  would 
suppose  that  it  n%ht  be  admitted  to  be,  at  leasts  a  good 
representation  of  the  divine  mercy  towards  mankind,  and 
fully  to  display  that  tenderness  and  compassion  to  our 
wealoiesses  and  infirmities  which  we  all  hc^  for,  and  with 
some  reason  expect  to  receive  from  our  great  Creator, 
whose  ^'  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 

The  case  being  so,  who  would  expect  to  hear  any  objec- 
tions against  the  gospel  derived  from  the  topics  of  divine 
mercy  and  goodness  ?  Yet  some  there  are  who  think  the 
mercy  of  the  gos^l  to  be  imperfect,  and  that  nature  gives 
far  better  hopes  to  all  her  children.  They  conceive  the 
ii^urmities  of  human  nature  to  be  unavoidable,  and  the 
mercy  of  God  to  be  infinite ;  and  from  these  considerations 
they  raise  hopes  as  unbounded  as  they  conceive  mercy  to 
be.  As  they  derive  these  strong  assurances  from  natural 
reason,  they  conceive  all  promises  of  mercy  to  be  un- 
necessary, and  therefore  to  be  suspected ;  and  the  argu- 
ment is  worked  up,  not  only  to  be  an  objection  against 
the  gospel  revelation,  but  against  ail  revelations  either 
past  or  to  come. 

There  is  nothing  of  more  consequence  to  the  credit  and 
authority  of  revelation  than  to  reconcile  it  to  the  natural 
notions  and  the  natural  hopes  and  expectations  of  man- 
kind;   and  indeed  the  promises  of  the  gospel  and  the 
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kopes  of  natnre  are  founded  on  the  same  common  prin- 
ciples. Ask  a  Christian^  Why  did  God  redeem  mankind  by 
sending  his  Son  into  the  world  ?  He  must  answer.  Because 
men  were  sinners,  weak  and  miserable,  and  unable  to  rescue 
themselves  from  their  wretched  condition.  Ask  what  moved 
God  to  express  so  much  concern  for  such  worthless  objects? 
He  must  resolve  it  into  the  goodness,  and  tenderness^  and 
paternal  affection  of  God,  with  which  he  embraces  all  the 
sons  of  men. 

Ask  the  Deist  upon  what  grounds  he  has  hope  and 
confidence  towards  God  ?  He  will  reply  that  he  conceives 
it  impossible  for  a  beneficent  being  to  be  rigorous  and 
severe  towards  the  crimes  and  follies  of  such  weak,  foolish, 
and  impotent  creatures  as  men;  that  their  iniquities, 
though  against  the  light  of  nature,  yet  flow  from  a  defect 
in  the  powers  of  nature ;  since  'tis  no  man's  fault  that 
he  is  not  stronger,  or  wiser,  or  better,  than  he  was  made 
to  be,  therefore,  though  the  light  of  reason  renders  him 
accountable  for  his  actions,  yet  his  want  of  power  to 
do  what  his  reason  approves  will  make  his  defects  ex- 
cusable  in  the  sight  of  his  equitable  Judge. 

See  how  nearly  natural  religion  and  the  gospel  are  allied 
in  tiie  foundation  of  their  hopes  and  expectations.  'Tis 
pity  such  near  friends,  who  have  one  common  interest, 
should  have  any  disputes.     But  disputes  there  are. 

FarNbe  it  from  us  to  weaken  the  hopes  of  nature.  The 
gospel  is  no  enemy  to  these  hopes;  so  far  otherwise, 
that  all  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  nature  are  so  many 
preparations  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  lead  us  to  em- 
brace that  mercy  offered  by  Christ  which  nature  so  long 
and  so  earnestly  has  sought  after.  But  the  question  is, 
whether  these  natural  hopes  can  give  us  such  security  of 
pardon,  and  of  life  and  immortality,  as  will  justify  us  in 
rejecting  the  flight  of  revelation  7  Now  whoever  depends 
on  the  forgiveness  of  God,  admits  himself  to  be  in  a  case 
that  wants  pardon  ;  that  is,  admits  himself  to  be  a  sinner. 
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This  beiDg  the  case  of  mankind  in  'general^  let    it  .  be 
considered. 

First,  lliat  natural  religion  covild  not  be  originallj 
founded  on  the  consideration  of  man's  being  a  sinner^  and 
in  the  expectation  of  pardon. 

Secondly,  That  the  hopes  which  we  are  able  to  form  in 
our  present  circumstances  are  too  weak  and  imperfect  to 
give  us  entire  satisfaction. 

Thirdly,  That  the  coming  of  Christ  has  supplied  these 
defects,  and  has  perfected  and  completed  the  hopes  of 
nature. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  original  religion  of  nature 
was  agreeable  to  the  original  state  of  nature ;  and  conse- 
quently, if  natural  religion  is  founded  in  the  consideration 
of  man*s  sin  and  weakness,  it  follows  that  man  was  origi- 
nally formed  a  sinner  and  weak. 

But  further.  Supposing  men  made  originally  to  be  what 
we  see  they  are,  upon  what  grounds  are  we  to  hope  for  an 
alteration  for  the  better  ?  For,  if  it  was  consistent  with 
God's  goodness  to  put  men  into  this  state  originally,  how 
is  it  inconsistent  with  his  goodness  to  continue  that  state 
which  was  at  first  his  own  appointment?  He. could  no 
more  act  inconsistently  with  his  goodness  at  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  than  he  can  at  the  end  of  it.  If  reason  there- 
fore admits  the  present  state  of  the  world  to  be  of  6od*s 
appointment,  it  must  never  afterwards  pretend  to  entertain 
hopes  of  being  delivered  from  it^  and  without  such  hopes 
all  religion  is  vain  and  useless. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  supposing  the  present 
state  of  things  to  be  of  God's  appointment,  we  cannot  be 
answerable  for  what  we  do ;  for  why  should  he  blame  us 
for  doing  the  work  he  has  appointed  ?  Allow  this  reason- 
ing,  yet  no  religion  can  be  built  upon  it ;  for  it  can  go  no 
further  than  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to  be  punished  for 
our  doings :  it  can  never  show  that  we  have  any  title  to  be 
put  into  a  better  state  :  the  utmost  it  can  pretend  to  prove 
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113^  that  we  are  absolutely  unaccountable ;  and  if  so^  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  to  less  purpose  than  to  trouble  our 
heads  about  religion. 

Further,  if  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  precepts  of  natural 
religion^  as  without  all  doubt  they  are,  it  follows  that 
natural  religion  can  be  nothing  else  but  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  consequently  the  genuine  hopes  of 
natural  religion  must  be  founded  in  obedience.  This  must 
necessarily  be  the  case ;  for  all  laws  are  made  to  be  obeyed. 
No  prince  was  ever  so  absurd  as  to  make  laws  with. this 
view,  that  his  subjects  might  break  them,  and  he  show  his 
goodness  in  pardoning  their  transgressions ;  and  yet  this 
must  have  been  the  scheme  of  Providence,  if  natural  reli- 
gion was  nothing  else  from  the  beginning  but  an  expecta- 
tion of  pardon  for  sin. 

Secondly,  let  us  take  a  view  of  our  present  state  without 
inquiring  whether  any  and  what  change  has  happened  to 
put  us  into  this  condition ;  and  let  us  consider  what  may 
be  expected  from  our  present  circumstances.  Two  things 
may  be  affirmed  with  certainty  of  the  present  condition  of 
mankind :  one  is,  that  they  have  a  sense  of  their  obligation 
to  obey  the  laws  of  reason  and  nature,  which  is  evident 
from  the  force  of  natural  conscience ;  the  other  is,  that  very 
few  do  in  any  tolerable  degree,  and  none  perfectly^  pay 
this  obedience. 

Let  us  examine  then  how  religion  will  stand  upon  these 
circumstances.  It  is  impossible  to  found  the  hopes  of  reli- 
gion on  innocence  and  obedience;  for  obedience  is  not 
paid.  On  the  other  hand,  absolute  impunity  cannot  b& 
claimed  for  all  sins,  much  less  can  any  degree  of  hap- 
piness, either  present  or  future,  be  claimed  on  behalf 
of  offenders.  The  utmost  probability  to  which  human* 
reason  can  arrive  in  this  case  is,  that — the  goodness  of 
God  and  the  weakness  of  man  considered — God  may  fa- 
vourably accept  our  endeavours,  how  imperfect  soever  our> 
attainments  may  be.  But  is  this  reasoning  built  on: 
p  3 
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infallible  principlei  ?  Can  any  certainty  or  fecurity  ariae 
out  of  this  ?  Any  that  can  give  rest  or  peace  to  the  mind  of 
man,  ever  inquisitive  after  futurity?  Will  you  promise 
impunity  to  oflfenders  upon  repentance  ?  Impunity,  mere 
impunity,  is  not  the  thing  that  nature  seeks  after;  she 
craves  something  more.  But  can  the  argument  for  divine 
mercy  be  carried  further  ?  Is  it  not  great  mercy  to  pardon 
sinners?  Can  you  with  decency  desire  a  reward  for 
them?  Our  Saviour  tells  us  that,  when  we  have  done  our 
best,  '^  we  are  but  unprofitable  servants :"  and  if  we 
reflect  that  all  our  natural  powers  are  the  gift  of  God,  and 
consequently  our  best  services  are  but  a  debt  paid  to 
the  donor ;  if  we  consider  that  in  all  we  do  there  is  no 
profit  to  the  Most  High,  that  his  power  and  majesty  are 
not  exalted  by  our  services,  nor  lessened  by  our  neglect ; 
we  shall  find  that  our  own  reason  teaches  the  same  lesson, 
and  that  when  we  confess  ourselves  unprofitable  servants, 
we  give  greater  evidence  of  our  understanding  than  of  our 
humility.  And  if  this  be  truly  the  case,  what  are  the 
claims  of  natural  religion?  Are  they  not  the  claims  of 
unprofitable  servants  ?  the  claims  of  those  to  whom  nothing 
is  due? 

Thirdly^  let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  conditions  and 
promises  of  the  gospel^  and  see  if  we  have  any  reason  to 
be  offended  at  them.  As  to  the  laws  which  are  made  the 
conditions  of  our  happiness,  they  are  not  new  impositions, 
but  as  old  as  reason  itself,  and  the  very  same  which  natural 
religion  stands  bound  to  obey.  Here  then  can  be  no  com- 
plaint;  at  least  no  just  one.  So  far  then  we  are  quite 
safe  that  we  can  be  no  losers  by  the  gospel,  since  it  lays 
no  new  burden  on  us.  In  all  other  respects  our  case  is 
extremely  altered  for  the  better.  We  feel  ourselves  easily 
tempted  to  do  wrong,  and  unable  to  pay  the  obedience, 
we  owe  to  righteousness.  Hopes  therefore  from  our  inno- 
cence we  have  none,  but  are  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
the  mercy  of  God.    Now  this  mercy,  which  we  hope  for. 
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the  gospel  oiFere  in  the  name  of  God.  Hare  we  any  reason 
to  saspect  the  ofiFer  ?  or  to  reject  that  very  mercy^  when 
promised  by  God,  which  oar  own  reason  teaches  us  to  ex- 
pect at  his  hands  ? 

If  we  sin,  nature  has  no  refage  but  in  repentance^  and 
how  far  that  will  go  we  know  not :  nature  has  not,  cannot 
teach  us  this  knowledge.  From  the  gospel  we  learn  that 
true  repentance  shall  never  be  in  vain ;  shall  not  only 
protect  us  from  punishment^  but  shall  also  set  open  to 
us  the  doors  of  immortality.  There  you  may  view  religion 
once  more  restored  to  its  native  hope  of  glory  and  life 
for  evermore.  You  will  be  no  longer  obliged  to  wander 
in  the  mazes  and  intricacies  of  human  reason,  and  to 
speculate  upon  the  attributes  of  divine  mercy  and  justice, 
the  limits  and  boundaries  of  which  are  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  wit  of  man^  and  the  contemplation  of  which 
abounds  with  terrors  as  well  as  hopes :  but  you  may  see 
the  clear  and  immutable  purpose  of  God  to  give  salvation 
to  all  who^  with  penitent  hearts  and  a  firm  reliance  on  his 
wordy  endeavour  after  righteousness. 

One  would  imagine  the  gospel  should  easily  find  credit 
with  men^  when  all  its  promises  do  so  exactly  tally  and 
correspond  with  the  hopes  of  nature.  Has  nature  any 
reason  to  complain  of  this?  Is  it  an  objection  to  the 
gospel  that  it  has  confirmed  all  your  hopes  and  expecta- 
tionsy  that  it  has  given  you  the  security  of  God's  promise 
to  establish  the  very  wishes  of  your  heart  ?  You  trust, 
yon  say,  that  he  who  made  you  still  retains  some  love 
for  you.  To  convince  you  that  he  does,  he  has  sent  his 
well-beloved  Son  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  Though 
you  offend,  yet  you  hope,  on  repentance,  to  be  foi^ven ; 
the  gospel  confirms  this  hope :  the  terms  of  it  are  more 
beneficial,  and  convey  to  true  penitents  not  only  hope 
but  a  claim  to  pardon.  But  pardon  only  will  not  satisfy. 
There  is  still  something  further  that  nature  craves,  some- 
thing which  with   unutterable    groaiis    she   pants    after, 
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even  life  and  happiness  for  evermore.  She  sees  all  her 
children  go  down  to  the  grave :  all  heyond  the  grave  is 
to  her  one  wide  waste,  a  land  of  doubt  and  uncertainty : 
when  she  looks  into  it,  she  has  her  hopes  and  she  has  her 
fears ;  and,  agitated  by  the  vicissitudes  of  these  passions, 
she  finds  no  ground  whereon  to  rest  her  foot.  How 
different  is  the  scene  which  the  gospel  opens  !  There 
we  see  the  heavenly  Canaan,  the  new  Jerusalem  ;  in  which 
city  of  the  g^reat  God  there  are  mansions,  many  mansions, 
for  receiving  those  **  who,  through  faitli,  and  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immor- 
tality." Our  blessed  Saviour  has  abolished  death,  and 
redeemed  us  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God, 
that  we  may  dwell  in  his  presence  as  long  as  time  itself 
shall  last. 

If  we  were  to  form  a  system  of  religion  for  ourselves, 
that  should  answer  to  all  our  wishes  and  desires,  what 
more  could  we  ask  for  ourselves  than  what  the  gospel 
has  offered  ?  The  obedience  required  of  us  is  the  same 
to  which  we  are  antecedently  bound,  in  virtue  of  that 
reason  and  understanding  which  makes  us  to  be  men. 
The  promises  of  the  gospel  extend  to  more  than  nature 
could  ever  claim.  They  take  in  all  her  wishes,  establish 
all  her  hopes,  and  they  are  offered  by  a  hand  that  is  able  to 
make  them  good. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  is  this,  that  since  the 
religion  of  a  sinner  must  necessarily  be  founded  in  the 
hopes  of  mercy — since  these  hopes  have  at  best  but 
uncertain  foundation  in  natural  religion,  and  are  liable 
to  be  disturbed  and  shaken  by  frequent  doubts  and  mis- 
givings of  mind — ^we  have  great  reason  to  bless  and  adore 
the  goodness  of  God,  who  has  openly  displayed  before  our 
eyes  the  love  that  he  has  to  the  children  of  men,  by  sending 
"  his  well-beloved  Son  into  the  world,  that  all  who  believe 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."— 
Bishop  Sherlock^ 8  Fifth  Piscawrse. 
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When  it  is  not  the  preacher's  intention  to  dwell  upon 
the  objections  which  may  be  made  to  any  statement  or 
doctrine  which  he  is  discussing,  but  merely  to  notice  them 
en  passant  J  the  proper  place  of  doing  this  will  generally 
be  found  in  the  exordium.    Several  examples  of  this  kind 
will  be  given  in  the  Lectures  on  Exordiums  at  the  end  of 
this  volume  ;  and,  instead  of  giving  more  examples  of  the 
Topic  here^  I  shall  turn  aside  to  consider  a  species  of  ob- 
jections to  which  I  think  it  will  be  important  for  every 
student  to  pay  some  attention,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
prepared  to  manage  them,  viz.,  the  objections  which  many 
Christians  advance  against  themselves,  as  to  their  being 
believers  in  Christ.    Our  old  puritan  divines  were  not  only 
careful  to  guard  against  objections  to  their  doctrines,  but 
also  prompt  in  replying  to  the  religious  fears  of  Chris- 
tians touching  their  interest  in  such  doctrines,  and  their 
acceptance  with  God,  in  the  broad  acceptation  of  that  term. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  objected  that  this  is  a  species  of 
writing  and  preaching  which  leads  into  a  region  of  thought 
suited  only  to  weak  minds  ;'*'  that  it  allows  the  inference 
that  religion  has  some  real  connexion  with  a  gloomy  tem- 
per ;  if  not  worse  still,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished' 
from  a  distempered  understanding ;  and  that  when  preachers 
enter  upon  these  ideas,  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation 
are  rather  annoyed  than  benefited,  not  knowing  what  he  is 
about.  The  matter  to  be  ascertained  then  is  this,  whether 
it  can  happen  that  a  Christian,  who  has  every  reason  to 
rejoice,  can  fall  into  a  state  of  doubt  as  to  his  final  state, 
or  even  of  the  readiness  of  a  gracious  Providence  to  supply 
his  temporary  necessities,  or  any  other  important  affair 
that  may  appear  to  cross  him  in  his  course,  and  throw  him 
into  perplexities  ?  And  in  what  manner  does  religion  re- 
cognize such  a  state  ?  These  points  may  very  soon  be  dis-i 
missed  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

•  Dr.  Owen  says,  **  1  know  some  there  are  that  dislike  discoorseSk 
of  this  nature,  and  look  upon  them  with  contempt  and  scorn.  But 
why  they  do  so  I  knpw  not." 
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If  facts  are  to  be  conralted^  we  &id  tiiat  the  fsdth  of 
some  Christiaas  is  comparatiTcly  weak^  though  genuine, 
and  these  evince,  to  our  obsenratioA  and  experience^  that 
tiiej  are  doubtinf  ChrUtians:  they  doubt  in  the  very 
thing  that  other  Christians  unhesitatingly  rely  upon^  and 
to  the  great  wonder  of  others  who  never  felt  such  incon- 
veniences. 

If  again  we  consult  the  philosophy  of  the  human   mind, 
if  a  thing  oflfers  itself  to  our  notice  which  it  is  of  infinite 
importance  for  us  to  possess^  and  the  loss  of  which  nothing 
can  compensate ;  if  our  minds  are  at  all  sensitive,  wakeful^ 
considerate^  active^   full  of  the  thought  of  this   infinite 
good ;  it  is  more  than  likely  that  some  apprehensions  may 
interpose  as  to  the  issue  of  things,  or  whether  we  shall 
really  obtain  or  miss  the  blessing.     There  will  be  certain 
vibrations  of  hope  and  fear,  and  the  latter  may  very  often 
preponderate  to  our  real  disquietude.     In  such  a  case   we 
naturally  look  for  counsel  from  those  of  stronger  mind^  but 
who,  at  some  former  seasons,  have  suffered  from  the  same 
cause ;  and  such  persons,  if  they  have  Christian  ieelings, 
will  address  the  case  with  the  wisdom  they  have  acquired, 
or  with  what  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.     Private 
communications  are  perhaps  best  on  such  subjects ;  but 
since  the  distress  may  be  concealed,  and  since  there  may 
be  something  common  in  it  to  very  many  Christians,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  introduce  the  subject  in  public.     No 
doubt  this  will  be  all  Arabic  to  many  unawakened  hearers, 
who  never  felt  any  disturbance  upon  the  subject ;  yet  the 
course  cannot  be  dispensed  with  to  please  such  persons  as 
are  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  deathly  repose. 

There  is  nothing  necessarily  weak  or  visionary  in  a  dis- 
course of  this  nature.  Would  it  not  be  thought  strange  if 
our  dear  friend's  very  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  an  only  son, 
if  such  a  youth's  life  was  supposed  to  be  in  jeopardy,  and 
we  did  not,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  endeavour  to  con- 
sole such  friend  with  all  the  rational  hopes  that  the  case 
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admitted  ?  The  anguish  and  the  vibration  of  mind  that 
the  patriarch  Jacob  suffered,  on  parting  with  his  beloved 
Henjamin^  are  on  record.  Again:  is  it  strange  that  the 
merchant's  hopes  and  fears  should  be  tremblingly  alive 
for  the  safety  of  the  ship  in  which  his  whole  pro- 
perty is  embarked,  and  which  none  either  could  or  would 
insure?  Certainly  not.  Thus  the  Christian's  everlast- 
ing hopes  are  embarked ;  and,  considering  the  imperfec- 
tion of  his  present  state^  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should 
be  the  subject  of  intense  anxiety,  and  often  of  preponderant 
fears. 

We  find^  from  Scripture,  that  many  good  people,  in 
every  age,  have  been  the  subjects  of  fears ;  that  the  pro- 
phets, the  psalmist,  Jesus,  and  his  servants  the  apostles 
were  anxious  to  relieve  them  by  precious  promises  and 
lioly  reasonings.  Jesus  took  their  persons  under  his  own 
wing ;  he  was  '^  touched  with  the  feeling  of  their  infirmi- 
ties ;"  Heb.  iv.  16.  '^  He  never  breaks  the  bruised  reed, 
nor  quenches  the  smoking  flax ;"  Matt.  xii.  20.  He  said, 
''  Fear  not,  little  flock  $  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure 
to  give  you  the  kingdom;"  Luke  xii.  32.  Nay,  he  very 
tenderly  relieved  their  fears  even  in  providential  matters. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  citations  from  Scripture  on 
this  subject ;  but,  if  you  will  condescend  to  listen,  a  few 
examples  shall  be  recited  drawn  from  experimental 
preachers  of  high  and  deserved  repute^  who  lived  in  an 
age  when  the  sons  of  consolation  abounded. 

The  usual  fears  and  doubts  of  Christians  generally  settle 
upon  what  are  frequently  denominated  the  evidences  of  a 
state  of  grace,  and  which  are  supposed  to  establish  a  title 
to  eternal  life ;  now  though  I  may  hereafter  very  freely 
offer  my  opinion  on  this  point,  yet  my  present  design  is  to 
meet  the  doubts  and  fears  of  believers  on  their  own  ground, 
and  to  show  that  they  are  established  upon  a  weakness  of 
judgment  and  unnecessary  severity  against  themselves.  Or 
perhaps  the  quotations  will  do  this  service  for  me. 
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Onr  Lord,  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  lays  down  eigbt 
tokens  of  a  gracious  state ;  Matt  y.  If  they  ^vere  eight 
score,  a  timorous  Christian  would  establish  as  many  doubts 
and  fears  upon  them  ;  yet  such  fears  must  be  met  by 
Christian  compassion.  Now  suppose  Matt.  v.  d,  '^  Blessed 
are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,"  be  the 
subject  selected,  Mr.  Watson,  of  Walbrook,*  says^ 

This  text  may  serve  to  comfort  the  hearts  of  those  who 
do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness ;  I  doubt  not  hut 
it  is  the  grief  of  many  a  good  man  that  he  cannot  be  more 
holy,  that  he  cannot  serve  God  better.     ^'  Blessed  are  tiiej 
that  hunger."    Though  thou  hast  not  so  much  righteous- 
ness as  thou  wouldst,  yet  thou  art  blessed,  because  tiiou 
hungerest  after  it ;  desire  is  the  best  discovery  of  a  Chris- 
tian.    Actions  may  be  coimterfeited  or  compulsory.    A 
man  may  be  forced  to  that  which  is  good,  but  not  to  will 
that  which  is  good  ;  therefore  desire  is  valuable,  and  some 
Christians  have  nothing  to  show  for  themselves  but  desires ; 
Neh.  i.   11.     Let  it  be  observed  that   hungering's  after 
righteousness  proceed  from  love;   if  thou  didst  not  love 
Christ,  thou  couldst  not  desire  him. 

Here  follow  the  doubts  and  fears  to  be  guarded 
against. 

Objection  :  If  my  hunger  were  of  the  right  kind,  then 
I  could  take  the  comfort  of  it,  but  1  fear  it  is  counterfeit; 
hypocrites  have  desires. 

Answer  :  That  I  may  the  better  settle  a  doubting  Chris- 
tian, I  shall  show  the  difference  between  true  and  false 
desires,  spiritual  hunger  and  carnal. 

1.  The  hypocrite  does  not  desire  grace  on  its  own 
account ;  he  desires  it  only  as  a  bridge  to  lead  him  over  to 
heaven.  So  Balaam  said,  *^  Let  me  die  tiie  death  of  the 
righteous  ;*'  Numb,  xxiii.  10.  The  believer  desires  grace 
on  its  own  account,  and  Christ  for  himself  purely ;  not 
only  is  heaven  precious  to  him,  but  Christ :  1  Pet.  ii.  7. 
*  Ejected  for  nonconformitj,  1662. 
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2.  The  hypocrite's  desire  is  conditional ;  he  desires  heaven 
and  his  sins  too  :.  this  is  his  condition.  But  Christ's  con- 
dition is  such  as  believers  are  willing  to  accede  to,  be  they 
what  they  may.  The  hypocrite  desires  the  lease,  bat  not 
the^ne  of  self-denial. 

3.  The  hypocrite's  desires  are  btU  desires;  they  are 
destitute  of  activity :  but  those  of  the  believer  are  fervent 
and  active^  as  Isa.  xxvi.  9.  He  presseth  his  desires  with 
holy  violence  (Matt.  xi.  12) ;  and,  as  the  eagle  desires  the 
prey  (Job  ix.  26),  so  true  desires  carry  the  soul  swiftly  to 
holy  ordinances. 

4.  The  hypocrite's  desires  are  transient,  or  like  a  hot 
fit ;  they  are  soon  over.  They  commence,  under  some  afflic- 
tion ;  this  over,  all  is  over  with  him :  but  true  desire  is 
constant.  The  Greek  word  is  in  the  participle :  *^  Blessed 
are  they  that  are  hungering ;"  though  they  have  righteous- 
ness^ yet  they  are  hungering  after  more.  The  hypocrite's 
desire  is  like  the  motion  of  a  watch,  which  soon  runs  down; 
but  that  of  the  believer  is  like  the  beating  of  the  pulse, 
which  lasts  as  long  as  life ;  Ps.  cxix.  20.  It  is  like]  the 
unextinguished  fire  of  the  temple ;  Lev.  vi.  13.  ^*  There 
was,"  says  Cyril,  '^  a  mystery  in  it,  to  show  that  we  must 
be  ever  burning  in  holy  affections." 

5.  The  hypocrite's  desires  are  unseasonable,  like  that 
of  the  foolish  virgins.  Matt.  xxv.  11^  &c. ;  but  those  of 
the  believer  are  timely  and  seasonable:  Matt.  vi..33; 
Ps.  Ixiii.  1.  The  wise  virgins  obtained  the  oil  betimes, 
before  the  bridegroom  came.  Thus  we  see  the  difference 
between  a  true  and  false  hunger;  the  former  are  blessed, 
and  may  take  the  comfort  of  it. 

Objection  :  But  my  hunger  after  righteousness  is  so 
weak  that  I  fear,  it  is  not  of  the  true  kind. 

Answer  :  Though  the  pulse  beats  but  weakly,  yet,  if  it 
does  beat,  it  shows  there  is  life.  Weak  desires  are  not  to 
be  discouraged ;  there  is  a  promise  made  to  them ;  Matt. 
xil  20.     A  reed  is  a  weak  thing,  but  especially  when  it  is 
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bruised ;  yet  the  braised  reed  shall  not  be  broken,  bot,Iike 
Aaron's  dry  rod^  it  shall  bod  and  blossom.  Again :  Weak 
these  desires  may  be,  yet  the  believer  may  estimate  Mi 
spiritnal  state  by  his  judgment  as  well  as  by  his  affections. 
What  is  that  which  thou  esteemest  most  in  thy  judgment  ? 
Is  it  Christ  and  grace  ?  Thus  Paul  exercised  hia  judgment, 
I%il.  iii.  8.  &«. 

Objection  :  But,  saitii  the  belieyer,  that  which  eclipses 
my  comfort  is  this :  I  have  not  that  earnest  hnnger  that  1 
once  had.  **  O  that  it  were  with  me  as  in  months  that  are 
past!" 

Answer  :  It  is  indeed  an  ill  sign  for  a  person  to  lose  his 
af^tite ;  but,  though  it  be  a  sign  of  the  decay  of  grace  t0 
lose  the  spiritual  appetite,  yet  it  is  a  sign  of  the  truth  of 
grace  to  bewail  the  loss.  It  is  sad  '^to  lose  our  first 
love/'  but  it  is  happy  when  we  bemoan  it.  Again :  Though 
this  be  the  case,  yet  be  not  too  much  discouraged  ;  for  in 
the  use  of  means  thy  former  appetite  may  be  recovered* 
In  natural  instances  much  feeding  takes  away  aj^tite, 
but  here  feeding  on  ordinances  increases  it.  The  text 
assures  you  that  if  you  '*  hunger"  or  *^  thirst*'  in  any  degree 
(for,  as  the  degree  is  not  in  the  text,  if  ike  reality  only 
exists  it  carries  the  promise),  you  shall  be  filled  (  Luke  i.  53) 
with  grace,  peace,  joy. 

Objection  :  I  have  long  had  unfeigned  desires  after 
God,  but  yet  am  not  filled. 

Answer:  Thou  mayest  have  great  grace>  yet  little 
comfort:  your  patience  must  be  exercised;  you  have  the 
promise,  but  not  the  date.  The  feast  is  sure  ;  Isa.  xxv. 
6 — 9.  And,  however  it  may  happen  here,  be  assured  you 
shall  be  filled  in  heaven ;  there  there  will  be  '^  bread  enough 
and  to  spare  ;"  and  there  "  the  water-pots  will  be  filled  to 
the  brim ;"  John  ii.  7. 

The  following  occurs  in  Watson's  sermon  on  Matt.  v.  9 : 
^*  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,"  &c. 

The  children  of  God  receive  manifestations  of  his  love. 
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Objection:  B«t  God  is  angry  with  me,  and  wrkes 
bkter  things  against  me;  how  does  this  stand  with  his 
love? 

Answer  :  €U)d's  love  and  his  anger  towards  his  children 
may  stand  together ;  **  as  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and 
chasten."  We  have  as  much  need  of  affiction  as  ordi^ 
nances :  a  bitter  pill  may  be  necessary  to  restore  health. 
Aristotle  speaks  of  a  bird  that  lives  amongst  thorns^  yet 
sings  sweetly.  *'  A  fining  pot  is  for  the  silver,  and  the 
furnace  for  the  g^ld^"  not  for  base  metal :  fiery  trials  make 
golden  Christians.  There  is  nodiing  in  affliction,  or  even 
apparent  desertion,  that  indicates  the  absence  of  God*s 
love. 

Objection:  But  sometimes  God's  children  are  under 
tiie  black  clouds  of  desertion ;  is  not  this  far  from  love  ? 

Answer  :  This  is  confessedly  a  sad,  but  not  a  hopeless, 
case.  When  the  sun  is  g^ne  down,  die  dew  falls ;  when 
the  snn*light  of  God's  countenance  is  removed,  tears  fall 
from  the  eyes  of  the  saints.  Job  said,  *^  The  arrows  of 
the  Almighty  are  within  me,  the  poison  thereof  drinketh 
up  my  spirits ;''  Job  vi.  4.  Yet  the  seed  of  comfort  re« 
mains ;  1  John  iii.  9 ;  which  is  a  seed  of  comfort  as  well 
as  a  seed  of  purity.  Though  they  see  not  the  seal  of  the 
Spirit,  yet  they  have  the  unction  of  the  Spirit ;  1  John  ii.  27^ 
Though  they  want  the  sun,  yet  they  have  the  day-star 
in  their  hearts.  Like  the  tree  in  winter,  though  it  loses 
its  leaves  and  beauty,  yet  its  sap  remains  in  its  root ; 
so  there  is  still  the  sap  of  grace,  which  in  time  will  rise  up 
to  clothe  the  soul  again  with  beauty  :  and  God  will  yet 
beautify  the  meek  with  salvation.  In  the  mean  time  it  is 
highly  satisfactory  that  there  is  a  high  prizing  of  God's 
love — a  lamenting  after  him,  and  willingness  to  forego  any 
thing  for  his  return. 

My  next  instance  is  from  the  same  author,  on  Matt,  xii, 
20  :  vol.  i.  p.  590. 
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How  shall  I  know  that  I  am  savingly  braised  ? 

Answer:  Did  God  ever  bring  thee  upon  thy  knees 
Hath  thy  proad  heart  been  humbled  ?  Didst  thou  ever  see 
thyself  a  sinner?  Didst  thou  with  sorrow  look  upon 
Christ  ?  and  did  those  tears  drop  from  the  eye  of  faith  ? 
This  is  a  gospel  bruising.  Canst  thou  say,  Liord^  though  I 
cannot  see  thee,  jet  I  love  thee ;  though  I  am  in  the  dark, 
yet  I  hope  ?    This  is  to  be  a  bruised  reed. 

Then  follow  the  objections  and  answers. 
;»    Objection  :  But  I  fear  I  am  not  bruised  enough. 

Answer:  It  is  hard  to  prescribe  a  just  measure  of 
humiliation.  It  is  in  the  new  birth  as  in  the  natural^  some 
more  painful  than  others.  But  would  you  know  when  you 
are  bruised  enough  ?  It  is  when  your  spirit  is  so  troubled 
that  you  are  willing  to  let  go  those  lusts  which  brought 
in  the  greatest  income  of  pleasure  and  delight.  It  ib 
when  sin  is  not  only  discarded,  but  loathed  also.  The 
physic  is  strong  enough  when  it  has  purged  out  the 
disease. 

Objection  :  I  fear  I  am  not  bruised  as  I  should  be;  I 
find  my  heart  so  hard. 

1st  Answer:  We  must  distinguish  between  hardness 
of  heart  and  a  hard  heart.  The  best  heart  may  have  some 
hardness  of  heart,  yet  not  be  a  hard  heart.  Denominations 
are  made  from  the  better  part.  If  we  come  into  a  field 
that  has  tares  and  wheat  in  it^  we  do  not  call  it  a  field  of 
tares  but  a  field  of  wheat ;  and  so  in  the  case  upon  which 
we  are  arguing. 

2nd  Answer:  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
hardness  of  the  godly  and  the  wicked  ;  the  one  is  natural, 
the  other  accidental.  One  is  the  hardness  of  a  stone ;  the 
other  of  ice,  which  soon  dissolves. 

3rd  Answer  :  Dost  thou  grieve  under  this  hardness  ? 
Thou  sighest  for  want  of  sighs,  and  weepest  for  want  of 
tears. 
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This  is  a  Christian  paradox ;  but  strictly  true. 

Objection  :  But  I  am  a  barren  reed,  I  bring  forth  no 
fruit ;  therefore  I  fear  I  shall  be  broken. 

Answer  :  Gracious  hearts  are  apt  to  overlook  the  good 
that  is  in  them  :  they  can  spy  the  worm  in  the  leaf,  but  not 
the  fruit.  Why  dost  thou  say  thou  art  barren  ?  If  thou  art 
a  bruised  reed,  thou  art  not  barren^  The  spiritual  reed 
engrafted  into  the  true  vine  is  fruitful.  There  is  so  much 
sap  in  Christ  as  makes  all  who  are  inoculated  into  him 
bear  fruit ;  Christ  distils  grace^  as  drops  of  dew^  upon  the 
soul.  Hos.  xiii.  5,  6  :  '^  I  will  be  as  the  dew  upon  Israel ; 
he  shall  grow  as  the  lily,  his  branches  shall  spread,  and  his 
beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive-tree."  That  God  who  made 
the  dry  reed  blossom  will  make  the  dry  reed  flourish. 

The  following  are  upon  the  second  part  of  the  text — 
**  the  smoking  flax."  J 

Objection:  But  we  are  bid  not  to  quench  the  Spirit, 
1  Thess.  V.  19 ;  which  implies  loss,  and  that  the  smoking 
flax  may  be  quenched. 

Answer  :  We  must  distinguish  between  the  common! 
work  of  the  Spirit  and  the  sanctifying  work  -,  the  one  may 
be  quenched,  not  the  other.  The  first  is  like  a  picture 
drawn  upon  the  ice,  soon  defaced  ;  the  second  like  a  carv- 
ing in  gold,  which  endures.  The  gifts  of  the  Spirit  may 
be  quenched,  not  the  grace.  The  enlightening  of  the 
Spirit  may  fail,  but  not  his  anointing :  1  John  ii.  27.  The 
hypocrite's  blaze  goes  out^  not  so  the  sparks  of  grace :  the 
first  is  the  light  of  the  comet,  which  wastes  and  evaporates  ; 
the  other  is  the  light  of  a  star,  &c. 

Objection  :  But  I  cannot  see  the  least  light  of  grace  in 
myself. 

Answer  :  Why  dost  thou  dispute  thus  against  thyself  ? 
Why  no  grace?  Thou  hast  more  than  thou  wouldst  be 
willing  to  part  with,  even  that  which  thou  valuest  above 
the  gold  of  Ophir.  How  couldst  thou  see  the  lustre  of  this 
jewel,  if  the  Spirit  had  not  opened  thine  eyes  ?    Thou 
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wooldflt  fain  believe,  and  monmeft  tiiat  Aoa  canst  not ;  are 
not  theae  indications  or  initials  of  faitk  ?  Thou  desirest 
Christ,  canst  not  be  satisfied  without  him ;  this  beating  of 
the  pulse  evidenceth  life.  The  iron  could  not  moTe  upward 
if  the  loadstone  did  not  draw  it.  Canst  thou  not  say, 
*'  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee  V*  This  smoking 
flax  the  Lord  will  not  quench,  it  shall  be  fanned  into  a 
flame  ;  thy  grace  shall  flourish  in  glory. 

The  following,  on  the  same  subject,  is  from  Dr.  Robert 
Smith,  preached  at  Pequea,  Pennsylvania,  1758,  and  in- 
serted in  the  Evangelical  Preacher^  vol.  ii.,  p.  94,  &c. 

I  am,  says  the  author,  to  show  you  some  things  that  are 
found  in  the  experience  of  all  true  believers,  even  the 
weakest.  They  experience  a  universal  change  of  heart  and 
life ;  ''  old  things  are  passed  away,"  &c.,  2  Cor.  v.  17. : 
the  stony  heart  heart  is  removed  :  £zek.  xxxvi.  16.  The 
Holy  Spirit  implants  a  principle  of  spiritual  life  in  tiieir 
souls;  removes  their  impenitent  hardness,  fatal  security, 
stupid  blindness,  their  base  propensities,  their  enmity 
against  God  and  the  gospel  method  of  salvation ;  discovers 
divine  things  in  their  attractive  beauties;  g^ves  them  a 
prevailing  bias  to  that  which  is  good.  Hence  they  act 
from  new  principles  and  from  new  ends ;  the  love  of  Christ 
excites  their  devotions  and  all  their  services.  Upon  this 
representation  perhs^s  this 

Objection  may  be  started :  Alas  1  I  fear  I  have  never 
experienced  a  change  of  heart ;  for  self  and  other  corrup- 
tions not  only  work  in  me,  but  often  prevail  against  me. 

Answer  :  Renewing  grace  makes  an  effectual  but  not  a 
perfect  change  in  all  the  powers  of  the  soul.  There  are 
such  evils  in  the  best  saints,  which,  upon  some  suspensi<w 
of  the  divine  influences,  work  in  and  may  prevail  for  a  sea- 
son ;  yet  the  promise  of  Christ  secures  them  against  the 
dominion  of  sin,  which  intends  its  general  and  allowed 
sway:  Rom.  vi.  14.  How  weak  soever  their  graces  or 
strong  their  corruptions  may  sometimes  be>  believers  have 
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an  habitaal  disposedness  of  heart  to  Gk)d9  as  their  only 
satisfying  portion ;  and  tiierefore,  when  their  affections  are 
at  all  misplaced,  they  can  hav«  no  peace  of  mind  till  they 
return  to  and  replace  their  afiections  on  God. 

It  is  clear  that  true  believers^  disclaiming  thdr  own 
righteousness,  depending  entirely  on  the  work  of  Christ, 
ought  to  take  comfort ;  for  weak  grace  does  not  dijflkr  from 
strong  in  the  nature  of  its  acts,  W  in  the  degree  of  them  ; 
and  here  are  the  proper  CYidences  of  a  change  of  heart,  and 
that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  such  persons. 

Objjbction  :  Some  bruised  reed  may  be  saying,  **  Aks  ! 
I  have  not  a  comfortable  persuasion  of  an  interest  in  Christ 
as  my  Saviour  ;  therefore  I  fear  I  have  no  true  faith. 

Answer  :  An  interest  in  Christ  is  one  thing,  and  a  well- 
grounded  persuasion  of  it  is  another ;  the  former  inay  be 
and  often  is  in  existence  where  the  latter  is  not ;  therefore 
you  should  not  conclude  that  you  have  no  interest  in  Christ 
fr<mi  such  want  of  full  persuasion.  But,  that  you  may  be 
assisted  in  clearing  up  your  interest,  attend  to  the  following 
queries.  Do  you  not  look  upon  yourself  as  ike  chief  of  sin- 
ners, and  see  so  many  d^ects  in  your  religious  perform- 
ances that  you  wonder  God  does  not  reject  you  for  these  ? 
Though  you  are  satisfied  upon  the  above  point,  yet  can 
you  acknowledge  him  as  your  Lord,  and  do  you  not  op- 
pose  sin  as  his  enemy  and  yours  ?  Do  you  highly  esteem 
an  interest  in  Christ  ?  and  does  your  esteem  of  a  state  of 
grace  flow,  not  merely  from  the  safety  you  suppose  it 
affords,  but  from  its  excellency,  the  beauty  of  the  plan  of 
redemption  by  which  it  is  obtained }  Are  you  so  pleased 
with  this  plan  that  had  you  ten  thousand  souls  you  would 
desire  to  venture  them  all  upon  it?  Do  you  see  it  so 
worAy  of  the  Majesty  of  heaven  that  you  would  not  choose 
any  other  method  of  salvation,  were  it  left  to  your  own 
choice  upon  what  terms  you  would  be  saved  ?  If  this  be 
the  case,  you  are  indeed  believers ;  for  to  be  pleased  with 
the  plan  of.  salvation  tluro0gfa  Christ  is  to  consent  to  take 
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him  according  to  that  plan.  Are  you  weary  of  the  unbe- 
lief of  your  hearts,  and  saying.  Lord,  what  shall  I  do  with 
this  fearful,  this  suspicious  heart  ?  shall  I  always  dispute 
and  stagger  ?  Persuade  my  soul,  good  Lord,  to  rest  in 
thee  and  on  thee !  If  so,  the  Lord  Jesus  will  infallibly  bind 
up  your  bruised  reed  and  smoking  flax. 

Objection  :  I  feel  sin  working  in  me,  and  often  bring- 
ing me  into  captivity  to  its  law. 

Answer  :  Believers  obey  the  law  of  sin  with  the  flesh, 
but  with  the  mind  the  law  of  God  :  Rom.  vii.  25  ;  yet  they 
do  not  generally  and  allowedly,  nor  can  they  totally  and 
finally,  fall  away  into  sin,  because  '*  the  seed  of  God  re- 
mains in  them."  Turn  the  needle  in  the  compass  to  what 
point  you  please,  it  will  not  fix  there,  but  quiver  till  it 
points  to  the  pole  again ;  so,  though  the  saints  may  be 
turned  off  from  God  by  the  force  of  temptation,  they  can- 
not be  at  rest  till  they  point  to  him  again,  who  is  the  centre 
of  their  affections.  Ah  army  may  be  foiled,  and  yet  not 
totally  routed.  Though  Satan  may,  for  a  season,  prevail, 
yet  he  cannot  destroy  the  saints ;  nor  will  your  hearts  cheer- 
fully yield  to  his  commands,  but  counting  his  service  a 
base  drudgery,  you  hate  it,  and  groan  to  be  free  from  his 
yoke.  I  appeal  to  your  consciences  whether,  upon  a  calm 
and  deliberate  view  of  the  case,  you  would  not  choose  ho- 
liness for  its  intrinsic  beauties,  though  there  was  no  danger 
of  wrath  ?  If  this  be  the  case,  you  are  indeed  holy,  what- 
ever weight  of  corruption  you  groan  under  ;  and  there  will 
ever  be  a  pressing  forward  to  perfection  against  all  di£Bculties. 

Objection  :  Still  it  is  objected  that  sad  declensions  are 
felt. 

Answer  :  Though  it  is  in  the  nature  of  grace  to  grow, 
yet  not  manifestly  at  all  times.  Thus,  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  trees  do  not  seem  to  grow  in  winter,  yet  they 
grow  at  their  roots,  and  obtain  fresh  strength  for  the  com- 
ing spring  :*  so  it  is  with  saints  in  their  low  estate  ;  but 
*  Watson  has  the  same  idea,  as  latelj  quoted. 
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then  they  revive  again :  Hos,  xiv.  7.  You  may  not  expe- 
rience the  sensible  exercises  you  once  had,  yet  the  i»eal 
habit  of  grace  and  love  to  God  may  be  more  fixed ,  your 
humility  may  be  deeper,  and  your  real  sanctification  more 
substantial. 

The  following  respects  the  burden  of  sin. 

Objection  :  I  am  a  very  great  sinner,  or  I  might  hope. 

Answer  :  Whom  else  does  Christ  come  to  save  ?  Whom 
does  Christ  justify  but  the  ungodly  ? 

Objection  :  But  my  sins  are  of  no  ordinary  dye. 

Answer  :  And  is  not  Christ's  blood  of  a  deeper  purple 
than  thy  sins  ?  Is  there  not  more  virtue  in  the  one  than 
there  can  be  venom  in  the  other  ?  What  if  the  devil  doth 
magnify  thy  sins,  canst  not  thou  magnify  thy  physician  ? 
Cannot  God  drown  thy  sins  in  the  ocean  of  his  mercy  ? 

Objection  :  But  my  sins  are  of  a  long  standing. 

Answer  :  Dost  thou  suppose  that  Christ's  blood  is  only 
for  new  and  fresh  wounds  ?  We  read  that  Christ  not  only 
raised  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  who  was  but  newly  dead, 
but  Lazarus,  who  had  lain  four  days  in  the  grave  and  be- 
gan to  putrefy ;  and  has  Christ  less  virtue  now  in  heaven 
than  he  had  on  earth  ?  Judas's  despair  was  worse  than  his 
treason.  I  would  not  encourage  any  to  go  on  in  sin,  but 
let  not  such  despair.  *^  God  can  give  an  old  sinner  a  new 
heart :  he  can  make  springs  in  the  desert.  Have  not  others 
been  set  forth  as  patterns  of  mercy,  who  have  come  in  at 
the  twelfth  hour  ?  Therefore  break  off  thy  league  with  sin, 
throw  thyself  into  Christ's  arms  ;  say.  Lord  Jesus,  hast  not 
thou  said,  those  who  come  to  thee  thou  wilt  in  no  wise 
cast  out  ? 

There  are  besides  three  great  objections  which  believers 
make  against  themselves,  as. 

Objection  :  Alas  !  I  cannot^tell  whether  I  have  faith  or  no. 

Answer  :  Hast  thou  no  faith  ?  How  didst  thou  come  to 
see  it  ?  Thou  couldst  not  see  the  lack  of  grace  but  by  the 
light  of  grace. 

VOL.  u.  Q 
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Objection  :  But  surely  if  I  had  faith  I  should  dis- 
cern it. 

Answer  :  Thou  mayest  have  faith  and  not  know  it.  A 
man  may  seek  for  that  which  he  has  in  his  hand.  Mary 
Was  with  Christy  she  spake  to  him,  yet  she  knew  not  that 
it  was  Christ.  Faith  often  lies  hid  in  the  hearty  and  we 
see  it  not  for  want  of  search  ;  the  fire  lies  hid  in  the  em- 
bers^ but  blow  aside  the  ashes  and  it  is  discernible. 
Faith  may  be  hid  under  fears  and  temptations^  but 
blow  the  ashes.  Thy  prizing  faith  and  desire  of  it  is  faith 
itself. 

Objection  :  But  my  faith  is  weak  ;  my  hand  so  trembles 
that  I  fear  it  will  hardly  lay  hold  on  Christ. 

Answer  :  There  are  several  things  to  this  pointy  as, 

1.  A  little  faith  is  faith^  as  a  spark  of  fire  is  fire ,'  though 
the  pearl  of  faith  be  little,  yet^  if  it  be  a  true  pearl,  it 
shines  in  God's  eyes.  This  little  grace  is  the  seed  of  God, 
and  it  shall  never  die  ;  it  is  a  spark  only>  but  it  shall  live 
in  the  ocean  of  temptation. 

2.  A  weak  faith  will  entitle  us  to  Chnst  as  well  as  a 
stronger^'^  to  them  that  obtained  like  precious  faith  with 
us.''  Not  but  that  there  are  degrees  of  faith.  As  all  faith 
purifies^  so  all  faith  is  not  alike,  one  is  more  than  another; 
this  respects  sanctification.  But  as  faith  justifies,  so  faith 
is  all  alike  precious ;  the  weakest  faith  justifies  as  well  as 
that  of  the  most  eminent  saint. 

3.  The  promise  is  not  made  to  strong  faith,  but  to  true 
faith.  The  promise  does  not  say,  Whoever  hath  a  faith 
that  can  remove  mountains,  that  can  stop  the  mouths  of 
lions,  shall  be  saved  y  but.  Whoever  believes,  be  his  faith 
never  so  small.  What  arc  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  and  a 
bruised  reed  but  emblems  of  a  weak  faith  ?  yet  the  promise 
is  made  to  these.  Jerome,  on  the  beatitudes,  remarks^ 
There  are  many  of  the  promises  made  to  weak  grace; 
"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit — that  mourn — that  hunger 
and  thirst." 
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4.  A  weak  faith  may  be  fruitful ;  the  weakest  things  da 
multiply  most.  The  vine  is  a  weak  tree^  it  is  borne  up 
and  underpropt  or  secured  to  a  wall ;  but  it  is  so  fruitM 
that  in  Scripture  it  is .  made  the  emblem  of  fruitfulness. 
Hence  new  converts  do  great  things^  have  strong  affec- 
tions, excdlent  dispositions ;  they  have  the  dew  of  youth> 
the  bloom  of  future  years. 

These  specimens  show  us  how  our  predecessors  endea** 
voured  to  execute  many  positive  injunctions ;  as  Isa.  xl.  1 ; 
1  Thess.  V.  14 ;  Isa.  xxxv.  3,  &c^    Weak  Christians  are 
ever  on  the  watch,  during  the  delivery  of  a  discourse,  for 
even  a  sentence  suitable  to  their  case :  and,  however  ex- 
cellent the  discourse  may  be  in  other  respects,  these  weak 
ones  are  *'  sent  empty   away"  if  this  be  wanting.     The 
manner  indeed  need  not  be  exactly  the  same  with  that  of 
the  authors  quoted  ;  every  age  has  a  language  and  manner 
of  its  own ;  and  every  preacher  perhaps  will  have  a  man- 
ner of  his  own  ;  still  the  work  must  be  done^  and  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  esteemed  a  work  but  a  pleasure  (something  of 
the  same  kind  as  when  we  relieve  the  temporal  wants  of 
the  needy,  where  there  is  more  pleasure  in  giving  than  re- 
ceiving), much  less  would  I  have  the  preacher  be  ashamed 
of  this  office ;  our  charities  may  be  done  in  secret,  but  let 
us  a&sist  weak  Christians  openly  as  well  as  privately,  with- 
out the  fear  of  being  called  canting  preachers. 

I  cannot  however  close  this  article  without  observing 
that,  although  the  doubts  and  fears  of  the  godly  have  been 
and  are  still  common  to  God's  famOy,  and  do  to  a  certain 
degree  afford  an  evidence  of  their  identity,  and  prove  that 
no  ^'  strange  things  have  happened"  to  the  tempted ;  and 
although  it  is  often  proper  to  treat  the  feelings  of  weak 
believers  in  the  manner  above  described ;  yet  there  is  a 
shorter  way  of  dealing  with  those  weak  ones  than  the  above 
examples  exhibit :  that  is,  to  inculcate  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  their  looking  off  from  their  frames  and  feel- 
ings to  the  proper  object  of  all  intuition,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Q  2 
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Cbrist,  Hcb.  xii.  2.  For  looking  to  frames  and  feelings, 
or  the  evidences  of  grace,  for  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  is  at 
best  bat  the  lowest  kind  of  comfort  that  Christians  can  have 
— that  which  is  most  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  the 
great  adversary,  and  which  is  subject  to  the  most  frequent 
variation;  like  the  usual  tokens  of  the  wind  or  the  wea- 
ther, it  is  one  hour  propitious^  the  next  threatening. 
But  casting  all  those  away,  looking  singly  on  Christ, 
strictly  *^  walking  by  faith  in  him,"  is  in  all  cases  and 
under  all  circumstances  safe  and  effectual ;  this  does 
honour  to  the  power,  grace,  and  veracity  of  Christ.  The 
address  of  Jehoshaphat  to  his  comparatively  little  army, 
when  about  to  engage  an  immense  force,  is  quite  to  the 
point.  This  little  army  wafi  not  to  look  to  the  number  of 
the  enemy,  nor  to  the  fears  with  which  such  numbers  might 
invest  the  liearts  of  the  people,  but  they  were  to  look  on 
high  ;  •*  Believe  in  the  Lord  your  God,  so  shall  ye  be  esta* 
blished;  believe  his  prophets,  so  shall  ye  prosper."  We 
are  to  look  to  Christ,  who  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  all 
that  forms  the  matter  of  our  confidence ;  then  peace  is  sure 
to  follow.  The  only  secure  and  comfort-giving  avenue  for 
us,  then,  is  the  broad  door  of  the  broad  promises :  '*  Who- 
soever Cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'*  "  Who- 
soever will,  let  him  come,  and  partake  of  the  water  of 
life  freely."  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest»"  This  avenue  is 
always  free  of  access,  but  the  private  dOor  of  feelings 
and  evidences  may  seem  to  us  shut,  I  say  may  seem  for 
a  time  to  be  shut,  or  not  sufficiently  open  to  admit  us  by 
it,  and  here  we  find  all  Christian  disquietudes  and  per- 
plexities. 

Again,  if  our  faith  (in  the  name  of  every  other  grace) 
be  weak,  ever  so  weak,  were  it  not  more  consistent  with 
our  duty  to  ourselves,  instead  of  ruminating  over  this  de- 
fect, rather  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  aids  of  the  gospel,  to 
prayer  for  instance,  and  say,  "  Lord  increase  our  faith" 
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(Lulte  xvii.  5) ;  "  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  my  unbelief" 
(Mark  ix.  24)?  and  is  it  not  right  to  persevere  in  this 
course  continually,  that  our  faith  may  be  increased  by  ex- 
ercise? for,  as  the  strength  of  the  arm  is  increased  by  use, 
without  doubt  every  mental  and  moral  faculty  is  to  be  in-- 
vigorated  in  the  same  manner.     Man  is  so  constituted ;  and 
experience  teaches  us  that  it  must  be  so.     And,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  by  habit  that  the  Christian's  doubts  and  fears 
are  continually  augmented  and  become  more  and  more  in- 
supportable.    I  question  much  if  any  man  since  the  days 
of  the  apostles  had  clearer  views  of  this  matter  than  the 
late  Mr.  Romaine,  the  highly-esteemed  author  of  the  Life 
of  Faith,  &c. ;  a  good  deal  of  excellent  advice  on  this 
point  is  concentrated  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend  ;  it  is 
No.  104  of  the  seventh  volume  of  edition  1809;  and  I  feel 
strongly  inclined  to  give  an  extract  of  this  letter,  to  con- 
firm the  observations  I  have  made  subsequent  to  the  ex- 
amples>  as  to  the  best  course  and  the  shortest  to  bring  weak 
believers  into  a  state  of  rest,  and  which  in  many  cases,  at 
the  least,  is  preferable  to  a  course  of  argumentation  with 
them  on  some  minor  points  of  their  complaint.     A  physi- 
cian may  very  properly  sometimes  attempt  to  abate  the 
symptoms  of  a  complaint,  but  the  cure  nrast  be  eifected  by 
striking  at  the  root  of  the  disease  ;    for  when  this  plan 
succeeds,  the  symptoms  will  abate  of  themselves. 
*•  My  dear  Friend, 
"  I  received  your  letter,  which  contained  the  state  of  your 
case  [doubts  and  fears.]     Scarcely  a  day  happens  but  I . 
meet  with  some  or  other  in  your  condition,  with  exactly 
the  same  complaints,  arising  from  the  same  cause ;  but  in 
fact  there  is  nothing  in  yours  or  similar  cases  but  what 
makes  strongly  for,  and  nothing  against,  the  true  hope  of 
the  gospel.     A  Christian  must  have  such  anxieties,  but  in 
the  end,  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  they  will  have  a 
happy  issue. 
**  I  observe  what  you  say  of  your  judgment.     You  are 
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enlightened  to  see  that  Jesiu  is  all  in  salvation-work.  Yoa 
onsay  these  words  in  the  same  breath  yov  say  them ;  for, 
because  you  are  not  always  satisfied  of  your  interest  in  this 
salvation,  or  always  alike  comforted  with  it,  you  therefore 
doubt  and  reason  about  it  being  yours.  ^  My  judgment 
is  clearly  convinced,  and  (you  say)  my  heart  desires  to  he 
cast  wholly,  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation  ;  but 
in  the  act  of  doing  this  I  always  fail.'  What  reasoning  is 
here  !  how  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ! 
for  you  are  looking,  not  at  the  object  of  faith,  at  Jesus,  but 
at  your  faith.  And,  because  your  ftuth  is  not  qiute  perfect, 
you  are  as  much  discouraged  as  if  Jesus  was  not  a  perfect 
Saviour.  My  dear  friend,  how  sadly  does  the  sly  spirit  of 
bondage  deceive  you  I  for  what  is  your  act  of  believing  ? 
Is  it  to  save  you  ?  Are  you  to  be  saved  far  believing  ?  If 
so,  then  you  put  acts  and  works  in  the  place  of  the  Saviour. 
And  faith,  as  an  act,  is  in  your  view  part  of  your  salva- 
tion. The  free  grace  of  the  gospel  you  turn  into  a  work, 
and  how  well  that  work  is  done  becomes  the  ground  of 
your  hope.  What  a  dreadful  mistake  is  this,  since  sal- 
vation is  '  not  to  him  that  worketh,  but  to  him  that  be* 
lieveth !'  When  you  so  believe  on  the  object  of  faith,  peace 
will  follow  (Rom.  v.  1),  not  by  looking  at  your  faith,  but 
by  still  viewing  the  object.  But  if  you  persist  in  looking 
on  your  faith,  several  wrongs  will  result.  You  will  not  find 
peace  in  this  way,  for  it  flies  from  you  ;  you  will  do  dis- 
honour to  the  Saviour  by  making  a  saviour  of  your  faith. 
It  is  clear,  if  you  could  be  satisfied  with  your  faith,  there 
would  be  an  interruption  of  faith  itself  in  its  exercise;  and 
hence  a  prevention  or  bar  is  put  to  that  peace  which  would 
otherwise  necessarily  follow :  you  lose  in  this  way  what 
you  seek,  and  lose  it  in  your  way  of  seeking ;  you  want 
oomfort,  and  you  look  to  your  faith  for  it.  If  faith  could 
speak,  it  would  say :  I  have  none  to  give  you,  look  upon 
Jesus  5  it  is  all  in  him.  Indeed,  my  friend,  it  is.  The 
Holy  Ghosts  the  Comforter,  will  not  glorify  your  faith.     He 
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will  not  give  it  the  honour  of  comfortiag  yov.  He  takes 
nothing  to  comfort  yon  with  but  tlie  work  of  Christ: 
John  x\ri.  13,  14.  This  lesson  I  think  he  is  teaching  yon, 
akbomgh  yon  pervert  it.  He  is  bringing  you  off  from  look- 
ing l^;ally  at  yoor  faith*  He  intends  you  i^ould  not  re- 
gard,  as  yon  have  done,  kow  jon  believe,  but  to  settle 
you  in  believing.  This,  then,  is  the  manner  of  your  sal- 
vation. The  divine  Father  gives  Christ  to  you ;  the  Holy 
Spirit  brings  yon  to  Christ'  and  enables  you  to  trust 
in  him.  This  is  all  that  faith  has  to  do  in  the  matter :  at 
best  it  is  but  an  open  empty  hand  stretched  forth  at  Gknl's 
bidding,  but  Christ  so  laid  hold  of  is  your  salvation.  It  is 
not  faith  but  Christ :  it  is  not  my  hand,  but  the  thing  re- 
ceived into  my  hand,  that  saves  me.  I  grant  you,  and  I 
know  it  well,  that  much  faith  brings  much  comfort  from 
Christ,  and  carries  much  glory  to  him ;  but  the  way  to  get 
much  faith  is  not  to  look  at  it  as  yon  do,  but  at  the  Saviour 
himself;  not  to  look  at  your  hand,  but  at  Jesus  j  not  how 
jmi  hold  him,  but  that  he  is  yours,  and  holds  you  andy  our 
£Euth  too,  and  therefore  yon  *  shall  never  perish,  but  shall 
have  everlasting  life.' 

.  ''  AfiLer  I  had  observed  these  errors  in  your  looking  at  your 
act  of  faith,  I  did  not  wonder  at  the  foUowing  parts  of  your 
letter.  Such  as  your  not  being  pleased  with  your  faith, 
and  therefore  not  pleased  with  your  state,  nor  your  graces, 
nor  your  attainments,  nor  your  own  righteousness,  but  you 
thought  every  thing  made  against  you.  Have  you  no- 
thing to  look  at  but  Jesus  ?  That  is  right  Then  look  unto 
him  and  be  saved,  Isa.  xlv.  22.  Can  you  see  nothing  to 
rest  in  of  your  own?  Are  you  forced  to  renounce  the 
goodness  of  your  faith  as  an  act  7  And  do  you  experience 
that  you  cannot  be  saved  for  it  ?  Very  well ;  hold  fast 
there.  Abide  by  this,  no  grace  as  acted  by  you  can  save : 
follow  this  blessed  teaching,  and  cleave  with  full  purpose 
of  heart  unto  the  Lord  Jesus.     You  must  learn  to  make 
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him  all  your  salyation.  Know  divine  teaching  by  this 
mark — that  whatever  tends  to  humble  you  is  from  the  glo- 
rifier  of  Jesos.  I  am,  &c,*  " 

It  most  here  be  observed  that  the  case  of  some  Christians 
will  require  a  very  different  mode  of  treatment  from  the 
above,  in  order  to  check  the  growth  of  presumption  and 
false  security.  Some  there  are  who,  though  real  Christians, 
have  more  confidence  than  consists  with  holy  fear.  They 
are  constitutionally  fearless  rather  than  graciously  feariess  ; 
these  will  **  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,"  but  are  unpre- 
pared to  '^  weep  with  them  that  weep.''  They  are  less 
vigilant  and  conscientious  in  their  general  walk,  and  less 
fruitful  in  the  minor  acts  of  a  gracious  life,  than  those 
who  are  accounted  weaker  Christians  :  they  possess  not  so 
much  humble  love,  or  sympathizing  care ;  but  they  will  do 
greater  and  bolder  acts  for  Christ  than  any  other  class  of 
Christians.  They  require  more  of  the  curb,  or  they  will 
very  likely  fall  into  great  errors  of  faith  or  practice.  Such 
persons  will  perhaps  enter  with  zeal  and  alacrity  into  any 
scheme  for  extending  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  however 
arduous ;  and  they  will  probably,  for  a  time,  prosecute  H 
with  vigour,  but  having  never  seriously  counted  the  cost, 
nor  been  conscious  of  their  own  weakness,  they  are 
speedily  dismayed  ;  while  the  more  diffident  Christian  fre- 
quently manifests  more  stability  and  perseverance,  because 
he  has  weighed  the  difficulties  and  is  prepared  to  meet 
them. 

•  See  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest,  ch.  viii.  §  9  and  15.  By  this  quota- 
tion from  Baxter  it  seems  that  Romaine  had  borrowed  his  idoft  from 
Father  Baxter. 

See  also  Rawlin  on  Justification,  p.  52.  Notes  from  Whitby, 
and  Dr.  Goodwin,  for  much  information  on  this  most  important  point 
of  divinity. 
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LECTURE  XXVII. 
TOPIC  XXIII. 

CONSIDER  CHARACTERS   OF    MAJESTY,    MEANNESS,    IN- 
FIRMITY,   NECESSITY,   UTILITY,   EVIDENCE,  &C. 


Take  an  example  from  John  xiv.  1 :  '^  Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled  ;  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.' 
These  words  are  characterized  by  a  majesty  which  exalts 
Jesus  Christ  above  all  ordinary  pastors,  and  above  all  the 
prophets :  for  who  besides  the  Son  of  God  could  say,  '<  Be- 
lieve also  in  me  ?''  These  words  equal  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
eternal  Father,  and  make  him  the  object  of  our  faith  and 
confidence  as  well  as  the  Father,  for  they  imply  that  faithful 
souls  may  repose  an  entire  confidence  in  his  power,  pro* 
tection,  and  government,  and  that  the  shadow  of  his  wings 
will  dissipate  the  sorrows  of  their  minds,  and  leave  no  room 
for  fear. 

Vou  see  also  a  character  of  tendo-ness  and  infinite  love 
towards  his  disciples,  which  appears  in  the  assurance  with 
which  he  inspires  them,  and  in  the  promise  which  he  tacitly 
makes  them,  of  always  powerfully  supporting  and  never 
forsaking  them.  The  same  characters,  or  others  like  them, 
may  be  observed  in  all  this  discourse  of  our  Saviour,  which 
goes  on  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  chapter :  As  in  these 
words  :  ''  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life '/'  in  these : 
Q  3 
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"  He  that  hatk  seen  me,  Philip,  hath  seen  the  Father  ;" — 
in  these :  '*  Whatsoever  ye  ask  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it ;" 
and  again  in  these  :  "  I  will  not  leave  you  orphans ;  I 
will  come  to  you."  In  general,  we  see  almost  in  every 
verse,  majesty,  tenderness,  love  of  holiness,  coulidence 
of  victory,  and  other  such  characters,  which  it  is  important 
to  remark. 

Meanness  and  Infirmitt. — ^You  will  very  often  observe 
characters  of  meanness  and  infirmity  in  the  words  and  ac- 
tions of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ :  as  when  they  asked 
him,  **  Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to 
Israel?"  Acts  i.  6.  Yon  see,  even  after  the  resurrectioD 
of  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  fall  of  that  hw  and  carnal  idea 
which  they  had  entertained  of  a  temporal  Messiah. 

You  also  see  a  rash  curiosity  in  their  desiring  to  know 
the  times  and  seasons  of  those  great  events  which  God 
thought  fit  to  conceal. 

Observe,  again,  Peter's  vision.  A  great  sheet  was  let 
down  from  heaven,  and  filled  with  all  sorts  of  animals ;  a 
voice  said  to  him,  '<  Rise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat;"  to  which 
he  answered,  *'  Not  so.  Lord ;  for  I  have  never  eaten  any 
thing  that  is  common  and  nnclean."  You  see  in  this  an- 
swer an  cver-sanpulous  conscience,  all  embarrassed  with 
legal  ceremonies;  and  a  very  defective  and  imperfect 
kno^edge  of  gospel  liberty. 

There  is  almost  an  infinite  number  of  texts  in  the  New 
Testament  where  such  infirmities  appear;  and  you  must 
not  fail  to  remark  them  in  order  to  prove,  1.  That  grace 
is  compatible  with  much  human  weakness ;  2.  That  hea- 
venly light  arises  by  degrees  Upon  the  mind,  and  tiiat  it  is 
with  the  new  man  as  with  the  natural  man,  who  is  bom  an 
infant,  lisps  in  his  childhood,  and  arrives  at  perfec- 
tion insensibly  and  by  little  and  little;  3.  That  the 
strongest  and  furthest  advanced  Christians  ought  to  bear 
the  idirmities  of  the  weak,    since  God  himself  does  not 
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<'  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smokiBg  flax." 
Tliis  he  was  pleased  to  exemplify  in  the  most  ample  manner^ 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  was  upon  earth. 

Nbcbssitt. — In  regard  to  necessUy^  you  may  very  often 
remark  this  in  explaining  the  doctrines  of  religion ;  as  when 
yoxi  speak  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world — 
of  his  familiar  conversation  with  men — of  his  death — ^resur- 
rection— and  ascension  to  heayen,  &c. ;  for  you  may  not 
only  consider  tiie  truth  but  also  the  necessity  of  each  ;  and 
by  this  means  open  a  most  beautiful  field  of  theological  argu- 
ment and  elucidation. 

The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  sending  the  Comforter, 
that  is,  the  Holy  Ghost,  into  the  world;  in  explaining 
these  words,  **  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give 
you  another  Comforter ;"  John  xiv.  16.  You  may  very 
properly  consider  the  necessity  of  this  Comforter ;  either 
because  without  his  light  and  help  we  can  never  release 
ourselves  from  tiie  bondi^  of  sin  and  Satan ;  or  because 
without  his  assistance  all  that.  7esus  Christ  has  done  in  the 
economy  of  salvation  would  be  entirely  useless  to  ns.  You 
may  also  observe  the  necessity  of  his  eternal  abode  with 
us; — because  it  ianot  enough  to  be  once  converted  by  his 
efficacious  power;  we  need  his  continual  presence  and 
efficacy  to  carry  on  and  finish  the  work  of  sancUfication, 
otherwise  we  should  quickly  relapse  into  oar  first  con- 
dition. 

Utiuty. — ^Where  a  thing  does  not  appear  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, you  may  remark  its  utility  ;  as,  in  some  particular 
miracles  of  Jesus  Christ — in  some  peculiar  afflictions  of  the 
faithful — ^in  the  manner  in  which  ^.  Paul  was  converted — 
and  in  an  infinite  number  of  subjects  which  present  them- 
selves to  a  preacher  to  be  discussed. 

Evidence. — Evidence  must  be  particularly  pressed  in 
articles  which  are  disputed,  or  which  are  likely  to  be  con- 
troverted.   For  example  t  Were  you  to  treat  of  the  second 
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commandmeiity  in  oppontion  to  the  custom  and  practice 
of  worshipping  images  in  the  church  of  Rome,  you  should 
press  the  evidence  of  the  words.  As,  1.  It  has  pleased  God 
to  place  this  command,  not  in  some  obscure  part  of  reve- 
lation, but  in  the  moral  law  ;  in  that  law,  every  word  of 
which  he  caused  to  proceed  from  the  midst  of  the  flames. 

2.  He  uses  not  only  the  term  image^  but  likeness,  and  spe^ 
cifies  even  the  likenesses  of  all  the  things  in  the  worid,  of 
those  which  are  in  heaven  above,  of  those  which  are  in  the 
earth  beneath,  and  of  those  which  are  under  the  earth, 

3.  In  order  to  prevent  all  the  frivolous  objections  of  the 
human  mind,  he  goes  yet  further,  not  only  forbidding  the 
worshipping  of  them,  but  also  the  making  use  of  them  in 
any  manner  of  way ;  and,  which  is  more,  he  even  forbids 
the  making  of  them  :  '*  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to 
them.  Thou  shalt  not  serve  them.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto 
thee  any  graven  image,'*  &c.  4.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the 
Lord  subjoined  the  highest  interests  to  enforce  it.  He  inte- 
rested herein  his  majesty,  his  covenant,  and  his  infinite  power ; 
'*  For,*,  says  he,  '*  I  am  Jehovah,  thy  God.'*  He  goes  fur- 
ther, and  interests  his  j  ealousy ,  that  is,  that  inexorable  j  ustice 
which  avenges  affronts  offered  to  his  love.  Yea,  in  order 
to  touch  us  still  more  sensibly,  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
interest  our  children,  threatening  us  with  that  terrible 
wrath  which  does  not  end  with  the  parents,  but  passes  down 
to  their  posterity.  What  could  the  Lord  say  more  plainly 
and  evidently,  to  show  that  he  would  suffer  no  image  in  his 
religious  worship  ?  After  all  this,  is  it  not  the  most  cri- 
minal presumption  to  undertake  to  distinguish,  in  order  to 
elude,  the  force  of  this  commandment  ? 

You  may,  if  you  choose,  over  and  above  all  this,  add 
Moses*s  explication  of  this  command  in  the  fourth  of  Deu- 
teronomy. 

You  may  also  use  the  same  character  of  evidence  when 
you  explain  several  passages  which  adversaries  abuse ;  as 
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these  words,  '^  This  is  my  body  which  is  broken  for  you  ;" 
asd  these  in  the  sixth  of  John :  '^  Eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  man,  and  drink  his  blood;''  and  those  passages  also  in 
St  James  which  speak  of  justification  by  works ;  for  in 
treating  these  passages  in  opposition  to  the  false  senses 
which  the  church  of  Rome  gires  of  them^  you  must  assemble 
many  circumstances,  and  place  each  in  its  proper  lights  so 
that  all  together  they  may  diffuse  a  great  brightness  upon 
the  text^  and  clearly  show  its  true  sense.     See  p.  190. 

To  the  separate  illustration  of  the  several  points  compre-' 
bended  in  this  Topic,  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  remarks  contained  in  them  ;  and  on 
this  account  it  was  my  intention  not  to  have  resumed  the 
subject  in  this  place.  On  further  reflection,  however,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  some  general  observations  which  sug- 
gested themselves  were  quite  within  the  spirit  of  the  Topic, 
and  might  not  be  unacceptable.  The  desk^  of  the  Topic 
is  to  lead  us  to  discriminate,  and  to  improve  by  way  of 
comment,  or  otherwise,  the  particular  qualities  of  majesty, 
&c.,  discoverable  in  any  statement. 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  textuarian,  and  must  pre- 
cede every  operation  of  a  divisional  nature.  The  fact  or 
truth  of  a  text  is  generally  easily  discovered  by  the  interro- 
gations, or  by  reducing  the  text  to  its  more  natural  order, 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  Claude's  and  Simeon's  cate- 
gorical reductions,  and  which  stands  sufficiently  exem- 
plified in  our  regular  division.  But  the  qualities  of  a  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  form  a  separate  study. 

What  I  have  here  presumed  to  call  qualities  other  au 
thors  call  by  different  names.  Dr.  Watts  calls  them  modes 
and  accidents.  Mr.  Simeon,  more  to  our  purpose,  marks 
the  character  and  spirit  of  a  passage ;  I  also  still  think  it 
will  be  allowed  that  the  character  and  spirit  of  any  speech 
or  writing  is  to  be  leiamed  or  spelled  oat  from  the  qualities 
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discoverable  in  such  speech  or  wrkuig>  qualities  fipst  strike 
the  mind  and  determine  the  name  or  character.  The  qua- 
lities €^  a  sentence,  either  expressed  or  conceived,  lead  us 
to  the  thought  itself,  the  point,  or  if  you  please  the  spirit, 
of  the  text ;  but  it  is  the  qualities  that  lead  us  to  that  deno- 
mination. If  we  speak  of  character  it  comes  to  the  same 
point,  the  qualities  either  expressed  or  understood  consti- 
tute the  character :  thus,  if  we  would  show  what  the  cha- 
racter of  wisdom  is  (Isa.  xxxiii.  6),  we  must  go  into  a 
specification  of  its  qualities.  St.  James  describes  these, 
iii.  17  :  Qualities  may  direct  to  an  end,  as  having  certain 
tendencies  towards  it;  as  luxury,  the  qualities  of  whicli' 
tend  to  destroy  the  constitution,  and  waste  a  man's  fortune. 
The  qualities  of  self-denial,  or  of  temperance,  chastity, 
&c.,  naturally  tend  to  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter, and  each  may  be  considered  in  this  view  on  a  suit- 
able text.  So  that  all  qualities  are  discriminative  of  the 
subject  to  which  they  belong,  or  they  lead  to  the  subject 
itself. 

Another  use  which  we  may  make  of  our  Topic  is  to  find 
out,  from  the  qualities  of  the  subject,  an  appropriate  title 
or  heading  of  a  discourse.  This  may  appear  to  be  a  very 
trifling  subject,  not  here  worth  consideratiim.  I  allow  that 
by  the  heading  lines  of  some  sermons  any  one  might  be 
.led  to  suppose  that  their  authors  thought  so.  But  the 
title  to  a  sermon  is  of  g^reat  consequence,  not  indeed  to  set 
it  off  to  the  best  advantage,  nor  merely  as  a  matter  of 
accuracy,  but  in  its  practical  results.  If  the  title  be  ju- 
diciously fixed  upon,  either  written  or  understood,  or  con- 
ceived in  the  preacber^s  mind,  he  feels  himself  thereby 
confined  to  consistency,  he  feels  that  he  must  keep  to  his 
title,  which  is  even  a  closer  point  than  his  tett,  while  the 
announcement  of  the  title  tends  also  to  keep  the  hearer's 
or  reader's  mind  steady  to  the  point  in  hand. 

The  three  kinds  of  titles  s^m  to  me  to  be  these  ;— 
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First :  The  sabject  or  character  of  the  text.  Acts  xx. 
26,  27 :  "I  take  you  to  record  this  day/'  &c.  Here  the 
sabject  is  Ministerial  Fidelity.  The  author  shows. 
Wherein  it  consists ;  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  it ;  Its 
immense  importance.  Here  we  see  how  closely  erery  di- 
vision connects  with  the  title. 

Titus  i.  16 :  "  They  profess  that  they  know  God,  but  in 
works  they  deny  him."  The  character  which  forms  the 
subject  and  suggests  the  title  is  Tke  False  Professor,  A 
common  character ;  An  awful  character ;  A  pitiable  cha- 
racter. 

Secondly  :  The  end  or  object  of  a  text,  consequently  of 
the  discourse.  1  Tim.  i.  5 :  '^  Now  the  end  of  the  com- 
mandment is  charity."  The  title  is  Tke  true  End  of  the 
Gospel,  Then  inquire.  What  is  the  true  scope  of  the 
gospel  as  contrasted  with  the  use  too  often  made  of  it? 
When  that  end  may  be  said  to  be  truly  and  properly  at- 
tained? Here  the  title  might  have  been  On  Charity;  but 
in  this  case  a  different  mode  of  discussion  would  have  been 
required.  Again,  Rom.  vi.  1—4 :  ''  What  shall  we  say 
then?  Shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  g^ace  may  abound  V* 
Here  the  title  is  The  Gospel  secures  Holiness.  The  sup- 
posed tendency  of  the  gospel  is  not  true  :  The  security  it 
gives  for  the  practice  of  holiness  is  most  manifest,  for  the 
reasons  laid  down  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  text. 
Again^  Gal.  i. 4:  "Who  gave  himself,"  &c.  Here  the 
title  is,  The  great  object  of  Christ* s  coming. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  sabject,  or  tiie  end  and  design  of 
things,  may  become  the  proper  material  of  titles,  with  all 
their  variations  or  forms  of  expression ;  but  that  which  I 
am  anxious  to  enforce  is,  that  we  may  be  greatly  assisted 
in  devising  titles  by  considering  qualities,  the  only  proper 
point  of  my  Lecture.  The  title  must  be  upon  qualities,  if 
these  form  the  strongest  points  of  a  discourse ;  for  here 
the  preacher's  business  is  to  treat  of  these  qualities — ^their 
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variety,  extent,  mbde  of  acting,  benefits  or  detriments^ 
with  all  the  sensations  they  excite  of  admiration  or  diis* 
gust^  &c.  Besides,  I  cannot  bat  think  that  there  is  some- 
thing very  judicious^  perhaps  even  elegant,  in  such  titles. 
1'ake,  for  example,  1  Tim.  iv.  8,  9 :  *^  Godliness  is  pro- 
fitable unto  all  things.'*  The  title  is.  The  Profitableness 
of  true  Godliness.  Here  profitableness  is  singled  out  from 
the  numerous  and  excellent  qualities  of  godliness — in  rela- 
tion to  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  come.  Now  had  the 
title  assigned  to  the  discourse  been.  True  Godliness  de- 
scribed, it  would  have  been  correct,  but  not  judicious ;  for 
the  main  point  is  its  profitable  quality ;  nay,  I  would  sa- 
crifice elegance  to  precision  in  any  such  case.  It  is  the 
profitable  quality  of  godliness  that  I  had  in  my  eye  in  pre- 
paring the  discourse,  and  it  is  to  this  I  desire  the  chief 
attention  of  the  hearer ;  for  this  especially  is  favourable  to 
the  very  strongest  principles  of  our  common  nature,  self- 
interest  and  self-preservation. 

Or  take  Heb.  iv.  12 :  '*  The  word  of  God  is  quick  ^nd 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the 
joints  and  marrow ;  and  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart."  I  have  quoted  this  text  at  full 
length  to  show  the  many  qualities  of  the  divine  word. 
Now  here  there  is  no  unnecessary  redundancy  of  expres- 
sion. Every  quality  is  but  a  just  amplification  of  the  sub- 
ject; it  is  quick,  powerful,  sharp,  very  sharp,  piercing^ 
separates  and  divides  all  4he  parts  of  the  spiritual  ana- 
tomy of  the  soul ;  discerns,  throws  open,  all  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart. 

The  last  example  had  but  one  quality  named  in  it,  but 
this  has  so  many  that  there  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in 
forming  a  title  sufficiently  comprehensive.  Perhaps  we 
cannot  do  better  in  such  a  case  than  to  take  the  leading 
quality  as  a  title:   The  Energy  or  Power  ^f  God's  Word, 
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2  Cor.  xi.  29 :  "  Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak," 
&c.  The  title  to  this  may  be  Christian  Sympathy,  be- 
cause this  is  the  noticeable  quality  before  us  in  the  text. 

In  this  Topic,  besides  the  direct  uses  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out,  we  also  find  the  chief  elements  of 
criticism,  or  the  principal  points  upon  which  the  judgment 
is  to  be  exercised  in  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  ex- 
cellency, or  otherwise,  attaching  to  any  literary  produc- 
tion :  hence  it  has  been  said,  '*  He  is  of  a  learned  spirit 
that  dives  into  all  qualities,  and  ascertains  all  movements  of 
the  mind." 

Unless  we  are  wrapped  in  indolence  or  apathy,  we  cannot 
well  read  a  book  or  hear  a  speech  without  forming  some 
opinion  as  to  what  are  its  qualities.*  As  there  are  certain 
personal  qualities  peculiar  to  certain  individuals,  and  to 
describe  these  is  to  characterize  the  man,  so  there  are  cer- 
tain peculiarities  which  belong  to  expression  or  discourse. 
There  are  as  many  of  these  as  there  are  intelligent  emotions 
which  express  themselves  in  language.  Every  thought  has 
its  quality,  and  diligence  must  find  it  out.-]-  Besides  such 
as  tlie  tide  of  our  Topic  points  out,  they  are  rational  or  ab- 
surd, affectionate  or  malignant,  amiable  or  disgusting, 
beautiful  or  deformed,  clear  or  confused,  argumentative  or 
loose  or  in  want  of  connexion ;  they  are  full  or  defective, 
true  or  false^  important  or  trivial,  diffuse  or  laconic,  cold 
or  fervid,  sublime  or  mes^;  they  are  suitable  or  mis- 
placed, profound  or  frivolous,  benignant  or  severe ;  they  are 
haughty  or  condescending,  chaste  or  licentious,  good  or 
evil ;  every  thing  that  the  Scripture  approves  or  condemns, 
every  passion,  habit,  or  Sense,  has  its  respective  award, 
according  to  its  use  or  tendency ;  every  thing  in  divinity 
and  morals,  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  religious  and 
social  life,  every  thing  that  comes  into  the  province  of 

•  See  Bickerateth't  Characters  of  great  Authors,  chap.  11. 
t  We  naturallj  form  our  contrasts  chiefly  from  qualities. 
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troth,  into  the  offices  and  relations  of  man,  has  its  qaalities 
which  form  its  characteristic.   These  are  the  elements  upon 
which  our  learned  critics  give  the  sentence  of  death  or  life 
to  our  makitadinoas  publications.    In  some  cases  it  may 
be  the  happiness  of  poor  authors  to  be  beneath  their  re- 
gard.   In  other  and  more  happy  instances  they  give  the 
authors  the  benefit    of  their  imprinuttur,  and  thus  give 
currency  to   works  of  real  merit.      I  do   not  say  that 
critics  are    solely  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  qua- 
lities.    They  have  to  consider  the  things  themselves  to 
which  qualities  are  only  relative.     They  xLetect  imposture, 
and  bring  to  light  many  realities  which  are  worthy  of  their 
laborious  research.     They  establish  as  far  as  they  can  the 
standard  of  excellency  and  truth  in  reference  to  the  work 
before  them,  and  show  the  quantum  of  merit  that  belongs  to 
the  author.     They  consider  the  claim  that  an  author  has  to 
public  favour :  what  of  novelty  he  produces ;  wheth^  the 
subject  be  in  want  of  discussion  or  is  exhausted  and  thread- 
bare; whether  he  brings  some  old  but  valuable  subject  into 
a  new  or  improved  light ;  how  far  the  work  is  adapted  to 
the  persons  had  in  view ;  if  a  work  be  worth  entertaining 
they  will  perhaps  point  out  what  would  improve  it,  and 
especially  if  the  author  is  but  recently  before  the  public. 
But  the  power  which  our  brother  critics  possess  over  the 
public  mind  is  chiefly  ascribable  to  a  just  discovery  of  the 
qualities  exhibited  in  an  author.     It  is  therefore  of  consi- 
derable importance  that  this  Topic  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  perusal  of  any  human  performance,  religions 
or  literary ;  for  the  rules  which  direct  our  public  critics 
must  also  direct  us  in  the  perusal  of  any  work,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  respecting  it. 

In  reading  theological  works  we  should  carefully  mark 
whether  they  amplify  the  text  of  Scripture,  or  discover  the 
connexion  of « its  several  parts,  or  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  where  difficulties  appear,  or  throw  oat 
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some  hidden  beauties^  <^c.  A  work  which  renders  us  these 
and  such  like  sendees  is  worthy  of  high  regard.  But  some 
of  our  great  readers  will  travel  through  many  bulky  vo- 
lumes^ and  if  you  ask  them  what  are  the  excellencies^ 
feuilts^  or  defects  which  they  found,  you  will  obtain  only 
some  Tag^e  and  general  answer,  which  demonstrates  that 
they  are  book  readers,  and  that  is  nearly  all ;  but  the  man 
who  reads  for  profit  *^  marks,  learns,  and  inwardly  di- 
gests*' what  he  finds.  He  examines  the  particular  view 
of  his  author,  his  arrangement,  and  his  arguments  and  il- 
lustrations, and  particularly  what  are  the  qualities  predo- 
minant in  his  author.  His  keen  and  steady  eye  suffers 
nothing  to  escape  him ;  he  had  rather  read  a  little,  upon  this 
plan,  than  reckon  the  value  of  his  studies  by  the  quantity  of 
pages  he  has  perused.  Like  the  bee,  he  rests  long  enough 
upon  each  flower  to  extract  its  virtues.  He  marks  parti- 
cular parts  with  his  pencil ;  or  makes  some  extracts  to 
throw  into  his  common-place  book ;  or  notes  in  the  margin 
of  his  Bible  what  book  to  refer  to  on  particular  passages, 
the  volume  and  the  page.  In  the  course  of  time  the  broad 
margin  of  his  Bible*  becomes  a  little  treasury.  This  has 
been  my  practice  for  some  years,  and,  on  many  occasions, 
I  have  found  it  a  very  seasonable  assistance  ;  though  per- 
haps  I  have  not  been  sufficiently  industrious;  for  I  see 
many  leaves  vacant  which  might  have  been  supplied.  Now 
in  general  the  closer  the  student  keeps  to  the  qualities  of 
his  author  the  more  he  will  be  improved.  He  will  be 
furnished  perhaps  with  an  opening  to  his  own  faults  in 
preaching,  and  those  points  of  excellence  which  he  should 
endeavour  to  imitate  -,  his  taste  will  improve ;  his  imagi- 
nation become  more  vigorous  ;  his  judgment  more  correct. 
This  true  knowledge  of  books  will  resemble  that  of  a  mer- 


*  The  Bible  for  this  purpose  should  be  wide  in  the  margin,  or 
furnished  with  interleaves. 
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chant  on  'change,  who  pretty  nearly  knows  the  value  of 
every  one  on  his  walk — so  the  student  obtains  such  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  books,  that  if  his  library  be  small^  yet 
it  contains  no  literary  rubbish ;  or^  if  he  has  any  such  com- 
modities, they  will  be  known  by  the  dust  that  covers  them, 
or  by  the  reniote  place  they  occupy. 
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LECTURE  XXVIII. 
TOPIC  XXIV. 

REMARK    DEGREES 


For  example,  Gal.  i.  8 :  '*  Though  we^  or  an  angel  from  hea- 
ven^ preach  any  other  gospel  unto  yon  than  that  which  we 
have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed."  After  you 
have  remarked  the  extreme  force  and  sig^ificancy  of  the 
words^  observe  that  the  apostle  denounces  an  anathema 
tvnce,  even  denouncing  it  against  himself,  should  he  ever  be 
guilty  of  what  he  condemns  ;  denouncing  it  even  against  an 
aTigel  from  heaven,  in  the  same  case.  You  must  observe^ 
the  apostle  does  not  always  use  the  same  vehemence  when 
he  speaks  against  error.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  contents  himself  with  calling 
those  ''  weak  in  the  faith,"  who  eat  only  herbs,  and  ex- 
horts other  believers  to  bear  with  them.  In  the  third 
chapter  of  the  First  of  Corinthians  he  protests  to  those  who 
*'  build  with  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  upon  Christ  the  foun- 
dation, that  their  work  should  be  burnt,  but  that  they 
should  be  saved,  though  it  should  be  by  fire.*'  In  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  Acts,  we  are  told  •' that  Paul's 
spirit  was  stirred,"  when  he  saw  the  idolatry  and  super- 
stition of  the  Athenians.  Elsewhere  he  says,  *'If  any 
man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy."  In 
all  these  there  is  a  force ;  but  nothing  like  what  appears 
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in  these  reiterated  words :  ''  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  preach  any  otlier  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we 
have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed."  **  As  we 
said  before,  so  say  I  now  again,  if  any  preach  any  other 
gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto 
you,  let  him  be  accursed.'*  Why  so  ?  Because  the  apostle 
speaks  here  of  an  essential  corruption  of  the  gospel,  which 
the  false  apostles  aimed  at  in  the  churches  of  Galatia ;  they 
were  annihilating  the  grace  of  Christ,  by  associating  with 
it  the  Mosaic  economy.  They  aimed  at  the  entire  ruin  of 
the  church,  by  debasing  the  purity  of  its  ^doctrines.  In 
this  case,  the  conscience  of  this  good  man  could  contain  no 
longer ;  he  stretched  his  zeal  and  vehemence  as  far  as  pos- 
sible ;  he  became  inexorable,  and  pronounced  anathe- 
mas. Nothing  prevented  him  ;  neither  the  authority  of  the 
gi^atest  men,  nor  yet  the  dignity  of  the  glorious  angeb  : 
"  If  even  an  angel*from  heaven  preach,*'  &c. 

Such  were  Claude's  ideas,  and  I  admire  Paul's  zeal,  and 
I  approve  very  highly  of  Claude's  observations  upon  ^t. 
Neither  St.  Paul  nor  Claude  give  any  offence,  because  the 
Matter  is  now  passed  by ;  but  if  a  subverter  of  gospel 
truths  or  manners  were  in  the  present  day  to  be  boldly  at- 
tacked, I  have  no  doubt  but  the  champion  for  truth  would 
be  assailed  as  unchristian,  censorious,  illiberal,  and  nar- 
row-minded ;  and  this  by  the  very  men  who  express  their 
approbation  of  Paul  s  conduct.  The  Pharisees  pretended 
to  venerate  the  prophets,  and  'honoured  their  sepulchres ; 
but  when  a  Prophet  of  infinite  purity  and  divine  authority 
reproved  their  unbelief  and  hypocrisy,  they  assailed  him 
with  abusive  epithets,  and  at  length  took  away  his  life. 
In  short,  the  living  reprover  is  sure  to  be  an  offender ; 
while  one  who  reproves  by  his  writings  will  have  his  name 
honoured. 

To  this  I  shall  add,  *'  Degree  is  the  comparative  condition 
of  any  thing,  and  the  study  of  this  Topic  is  necessary  to 
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the  obtaining  of  accurctcy  in  theology.  An  accurate  ser- 
mon is  a  discourse  made  up  of  an  exact  quantity  of  each 
component  part.  There  is  a  certain  degree  or  quantum  of 
truth  ;  there  is  an  exact  point  of  light,  or  degree  of  evi- 
dence, in  which  this  truth  is  placed ;  there  is  a  nice  quaU" 
turn  suffieit  of  imagery y  colouring  and  enlivening  the  evi- 
dence ;  there  is  a  nice  degree  of  temper  adjusted  to  alt 
parts ;  the  reasoning  is  vigorous,  the  narration  cool,  the 
suasion  pathetic,  soft;,  and  warm,  and  so  on ;  there  is  a  sort 
of  style  adapted  to  the  subject,  and  there  is  a  degree  of 
vehemence  or  indifference  in  the  very  words  or  letters  that 
express  the  whole,  suited  to  the  importance  or  the  compa- 
rative insignificance  of  each  part.  Hie  composition  of 
such  a  sermon  is  a  work  of  great  labour,  and  yet  it  must 
not  appear  to  be  laboured  at  all.  And,  although  this  may 
be  carried  to  such  excess  that  the  composition  of  sermons 
by  these  great  labours  would  nearly  exclude  other  parts  of 
the  ministerial  office,  yet  some  attention  to  degrees  is  essen- 
tial in  studying  Scripture ;  in  investigating  and  reasoning 
upon  subjects;  in  determining  the  direction  of  promises 
and  threatenings ;  in  relieving  troubled  consciences,  and 
so  on.  There  are  degrees  of  punishment  pointed  against 
degrees  of  sins ;  degrees  of  glory  adapted  to  degrees  of 
virtue;  degrees  of  assurance  proportioned  to  degrees  of 
faith,  &c." — Robinson's  Claude,  vol.  ii.,  p.  249. 

Marking  degrees  is  certainly  very  essential  to  an  expo- 
sitor, who  should  have  a  philosophical  as  well  as  a  Chris- 
tian mind.  On  many  occasions  it  is  not  enough  to  mark 
the  qualities  of  a  subject,  but  these  must  also  be  distin- 
guished according  to  their  different  degrees;  for  every 
quality  has  its  degree  as  well  as  its  kind.  There  is  a  good, 
better,  best ;  a  bad,  worse,  worst,  &c.  There  are  degrees 
of  majesty,  meanness,  infirmity,  necessity,  utility,  &c. 
*'  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of  the 
moon,  and  another  glory  of  the  stars ;"  for  these  lumi- 
naries differ  in  the  degree  of  their  light  and  excellence. 
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If  the  eye  be  passed  over  the  last  Lecture,  it  will  appear 
hofv  great  the  variety  of  qualities  is^  and  by  this  Topic  the 
degree  of  such  qualities  will  necessarily  fall  under  consi- 
deration^  whereby  discrimination  is  rendered  more  com- 
plete^ and  we  are  preserved  from  a  loose  manner  of  ad- 
dress^ and  enabled  to  give  every  thing  its  due  weight  and 
measure. 

The  original  design  of  the  Topics  was  to  found  observa- 
tions upon  them :  an  observation  upon  this  branch  can  cer- 
tainly be  introduced  into  any  kind  of  discourse  in  which 
an  opening  appears  to  receive  it :  and  now  I  add  an  in- 
stance of  the  same  kind.  It  is  on  Rom.  i.  8 :  *M  thank 
my  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  for  you  all.*'  The  apostle 
had  received  a  very  favourable  account  of  the  spiritual 
state  of  the  church  at  Rome,  of  the  whole  church  generally, 
and  which  indeed  stood  confirmed  by  universal  testimony. 
'*  We  therefore,"  says  he,  *'  give  thanks  to  God  for  you 
all." 

I.  For  those  among  you  who  have  begun  to  manifest  a 
concern  for  your  souls. 

Truly  this  is  a  just  ground  of  thanksgiving  to  God.  A 
most  felicitous  escape  you  have  had  from  the  society  you 
have  left,  the  sins  you  have  begun  to  renounce,  &c.  God 
only  must  have  the  glory.  He  quickened  you  when  dead, 
endowed  you  with  new  dispositions,  gave  you  a  new  work^ 
placed  you  under  new  influences,  and  gave  you  new  ob- 
jects. 

II.  But  with  greater  delight  will  we  return  thanks  for 
those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  divine  life. 

Over  such  of  you  we  rejoice  with  very  exalted  joy  ;  for 
many,  who  run  well  for  a  season,  leave  off  to  behave  them- 
selves wisely,  and  after  having  known  the  way  of  right- 
eousness, forsake  it.  It  is  therefore  our  joy  that  ye  stand 
fast  in  the  Lord,  and  on  your  account  we  joy  in  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  for  stability  and  growth  in  grace. 

III.  Most  of  all  must  we  bless  God  for  those  among 
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you  who  are  walking  worthy  of  their  high  and  heavenly 
calling. 

To  such  our  text  more  especially  refers;  because  the 
apostle  specifies,  as  the  ground  of  his  thanksgiving,  <^  that 
their  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world." 
Now  for  such  we  thank  God. 

1.  Because  of  the  glory  which  they  bring  to  God.  They 
live  for  God;  they  commend  his  religion.  Such  are  in 
fact  the  lights  of  the  world,  and  those  who  behold  them 
are  constrained  to  **  glorify  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

2.  Because  of  the  good  which  they  do  to  mankind. 
These  lead  the  way^  encourage^  teach,  and  instruct  others ; 
commence  plans  of  usefulness  and  carry  them  on.  Works 
of  humanity  might  be  originated  by  others ;  but  works  of 
religion  would  fail  if  such  Christians  did  not  exert  them- 
selves. 

3.  Because  of  the  blessings  that  await  them  in  a  better 
world.  We  thank  God  for  your  prospects. — Har€B  Homi- 
liticiB,  Append.  9  vol.  v.,  p.  1,  &c. 


TOPIC  XXV. 

OBSERVE  DIFFERENT   INTERESTS. 

Thus^  if  you  were  explaining  the  miracle  which  Jesus 
Christ  wrought  in  the  synagogue  on  a  sabbath-day,  when 
he  healed  the  withered  hand  in  the  presence  of  the  Hero- 
dians  and  Pharisees,  you  might  remark  the  different  tnte- 
rests  of  the  spectators  in  that  act  of  our  Lord ;  for,  on  the 
one  hand^  Moses  and  his  religion  seemed  interested  therein 
two  ways.  1.  The  miracle  was  wrought  on  a  day  in  which 
Moses  had  commanded  them  to  do  no  manner  of  work. 
And  2.  This  was  done  in  a  synagogue  consecrated  to  the 
Mosaic  worship:  so  that  it  was^  as  it  were^  insulting 

VOL.    II.  R 
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Moses  in  his  own  house.  Further,  the  Herodians,  who 
were  particularly  attached  to  the  person  of  Herod,  either 
for  political  reasons  or  for  some  others  unknown,  were 
obliged  to  be  offended ;  for  this  miracle  had  a  tendency 
to  prove  Christ's  Messiahship,  and  thereby  (as  was  com- 
monly thought)  his  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  con- 
sequently this  must  tend  to  blacken  the  memory  of  a  former 
Herod,  who  endeavoured  to  kill  him  in  his  infancy.  The 
Pharisees  were  no  less  interested ;  for  they  considered  him 
as  their  reprover  and  enemy,  and  could  not  help  being  very 
much  troubled  whenever  they  saw  Jesus  Christ  work  a 
miracle.  Then  observe  the  interest  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ :  his  concern  was  to  do  good  wherever  he  had  an 
opportunity,  and  to  glorify  God  his  Father  by  confirming 
the  word  of  his  gospel  by  acts  of  infinite  power.  The  poor 
afflicted  man  had  a  double  interest  in  it :  the  healing  of 
his  body  and  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  Thus  this 
action  of  Jesus  Christ,  having  divers  relations,  becomes^ 
as  it  were,  a  point  whence  many  lines  may  be  drawn, 
some  on  this  side,  others  on  that ;  and  hence  arise  the  dif- 
ferent remarks  which  may  be  made  upon  it. 

The  following  1  hope  will  not  be  an  inappropriate  ad- 
dition. 

This  article,  like  the  last,  is  of  small  comparative  import- 
ance, yet  the  accurate  expositor  will  not  despise  its  aid. 
Howevet,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  single  e]tample 
of  any  value  upon  thisTopic,  and  shall  only  add  what  Mr. 
Robinson  supplied,  and  attached  to  his  original  h*anslation 
of  Claude ;  and  this  will  not  be  quite  without  its  use  to 
many  students,  for  this  work  I  believe  is  out  of  print, 
and  is  in  but  few  hands. 

Mr.  Robinson  says:  **  This  beautiful  Topic  of  illustra- 
tion may  serve  for  a  clue  to  many  passages  of  Scripture  ; 
to  almost  all  history,  profane  and  sacred ;  and  to  number- 
less affairs  which  are  daily  transacted  before  our  eyes.     It 
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proves  that  different  men  have  different  interests,  and  divers 
interests  operate  different  sentiments."  Again :  Interests 
and  sentiments  have  different  origins :  some  are  gracious, 
some  natural;  some  spring  from  education,  habit,  passion, 
or  prejudice  ;  and  many  so  blindly  fall  into  different  inte- 
rests;, that  if  you  were  to  ask  them  why  they  have  attached 
themselves,  in  the  manner  they  have  done,  to  this  side  or 
that,  they  would  think  it  a  very  strange  question. 

I  said  that  I  had  discovered  no  example  of  sermonizing 
upon  this  Topic.  However,  the  two  following  from  Mas- 
sillon,  which  are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Robinson,  will  be 
acceptable.  Massillon  was  a  celebrated  French  bishop, 
highly  prized  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  one  of  the 
preachers  of  that  day  who  fixed  the  modem  standard  of 
preaching. 

Luke  ii.  14  :  «*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  &c. 

L  God*s  glory  was  concerned. 

1.  Idolatry  had  transferred  that  worship  to  itself  which 
was  due  only  to  God. 

2.  Formality  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  and  they  ren- 
dered an  obnoxious  worship  to  the  God  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

3.  Philosophy  had  conveyed  away  the  glory  of  his  pro- 
vidence and  eternal  wisdom.  These  were  three  daring 
insults  which  mankind  offered  to  God,  and  which  Christ 
came  to  remove. 

II.  The  peace  of  mankind  was  interested  in  Christ's 
birth  ;  for  they  had  robbed  one  another  of  peace  by  pride, 
by  voluptuousness,  by  revenge :  Christ's  grace  heals  the 
first,  his  doctrine  the  second,  his  example  the  last. 

Matt.  ii.  2 :  **  We  have  seen  his  star,  and  are  come  to 
worship  him." 

The  star,  like  the  gospel,  directing  to  Christ,  meets  with 
worshippers  in  the  wise  men  ;  in  the  priests,  dissemblers ; 
in  Herod,  a  persecutor.  So  it  is  with  the  gospel  now ;  a  few 
K  2 
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receive  it,  many  disguise  it,  more  still  despise  and  perse- 
cute it.     This  leads  us  to  treat, 

I.  Of  the  truth  admitted. 

II.  The  truth  disguised. 

III.  The  truth  persecuted,  either  by  the  practice  of  liber- 
tines, whose  conduct  runs  it  down ;  or  by  people  of  plea- 
sure, who  exaggerate  their  own  happiness  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  Christianity;  or  by  fools,  who  mock  and  de- 
ride it. 
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LECTURE  XXIX. 
TOPIC  XXVI. 

DISTINGUISH,   DEFINE,   DIVIDE. 

1.  Distinguish,  To  speak  properly,  we  distinguish,  whei) 
we  consider  a  thing  in  different  views.  As  for  example  : 
faith  is  considered  either  objectively  or  subjectively.  In  the 
view  of  its  object,  faith  is  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ ;  his 
word  and  his  cross  produces  it ;  for  take  away  the  death  of 
Christ  Jesus,  and  there  is  no  more  faith.  His  resurrection 
also  is  the  cause  of  it.  ''  If  Jesus  Christ  be  not  raised, 
your  faith  is  vain ;  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins/'  But  if  you 
consider  faith  as  to  its  subject,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  So  again  (to  use  the  same  example),  faith  may 
be  considered  with  a  view  to  justification,  or  with  a  view 
to  sanctijication.  In  the  first  view  it  is  opposed  to  works  ; 
in  the  second,  it  is  the  principle  and  cause  of  good  works. 
Thus  man  may  be  considered  with  reference  to  civil  society, 
by  which  he  is  obliged  to  particular  duties,  and  partakes 
of  corresponding  advantages;  or  he  may  be  considered 
with  respect  to  church  fellowship,  and  so  he  is  subject  to 
Christian  laws,  and  enjoys  Christian  privileges.  This  cus- 
tom of  distinguishing  different  views  is  very  common  in 
preaching ;  but  they  should  be  stated  in  a  more  intelUgible 
way  than  by  object  and  subject*  These  are,  to  most  people, 
mystical  expressions. 

I  can  refer  you  to  a  very  excellent  distinction,  and  ex- 
pressed very  clearly  in  Lavington,  on  communion  with  our 
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own  hearts.     *'  It  is/'  says  he,  **  1.  Direct. — When  the  un- 
derstanding and  will  debate  on  the  subject  of  good  and 
evil  in  prospect.     Here  we  debate  with  our  own  heart, 
whether  the  thing  be  really  lawful  or  not.     2.  By  way  of 
reflection.    Here  we  can  commune  with  our  heart  as  to  the 
past,  whether  such  a  thing  that  has  been  done,  is  such  as 
conscience  does  and  ought  to  approve."    The  author  again 
distinguishes  between  ordinary  and  extraordinary  occa- 
sions that  call  for  such  strict  scrutiny.    All  this  represen- 
tation is  practical  and  plain.    Farquhar,  also,  has  a  similar 
example,  p.  262.     Robinson  has  also  introduced,  from  the 
French,  a  very  striking  instance,  on  Heb.  ii.  14, 15.     Some 
persons  are,  "  through  fear  of  death,  all  their  life-time  sub- 
ject to  bondage."    These  persons  must  be  distinguished — 
1.  Some  fear  death  from  a  pure  instinct  of  nature.    2. 
Some  from  a  religious  fear,  having  a  suspicion  of  their 
state.     3.  Some  from  a  spirit  of  infidelity,  mere  want  of 
faith.     4.  Some  from  an  attachment  to  this  world.     And 
5.    Others   from   a  mere   weakness  of  the  imagination. 
— Bertheau,  tom.  ii. 

Our  pleaders  at  the  bar  make  great  use  of  this  Topic. 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  what  my  learned  brother  has  told 
you  may  be  perfectly  correct,  from  the  cases  which  he  has 
cited ;  but  these  cases  turned  upon  a  different  point,  and 
have  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  point  you  are  called  upon 
to  decide.  The  circumstances,  also,  of  the  one  and  the 
other  are  quite  different,  and  require  a  very  different  de- 
cision." So  with  regard  to  disputed  doctrine.  If  we  take 
a  doctrine  only  in  the  view  given  by  those  who  differ  from 
us,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  it,  but  then  the  representa- 
tion is  not  a  fair  one^  for  it  proceeds  upon  suppositions 
which  we  cannot  allow ;  it  is  intrenched  in  a  set  of  proofs 
which  are  not  applicable  to  it,  and  involves  a  state  of  things 
quite  the  contrary  of  what  our  experience  teaches  us  and 
Scripture  affirms.* 

•  See  Robert  Hairs  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  343. 
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2,  Define.  This  is  sometimes  used  when  an  act  of  God 
is  spoken  of,  as  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  the  justification  of 
our  persons^  &c. ;  or  when  a  virtue  and  a  vice  is  in  ques- 
tion, for  then  it  may  not  be  improper  to  define.  So  far 
Claude.  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  Dr.  Watts's  rule  for 
a  just  definition.  1.  It  must  be  universal  or  adequate,  2. 
Proper  and  peculiar  to  the  thing  defined,  and  agree  to  that 
alone.  3.  Clear  and  plain,  4,  Short,  and  have  no  super- 
fluous words.  5.  Neither  the  thing  defined,  nor  a  mere 
synonymous  name,  should  make  any  part  of  the  definition. 

We  must  allow  that  Claude  and  Dr.  Watts  may  be  suit- 
able for  the  schools,  but  we  must  have  something  plainer 
than  either.  Walker  thus  defines  godly  sorrow  :  "  Godly 
sorrow  is  just  and  impartial ;  it  always  begins  at  home, 
and  makes  few  visits  abroad/*  &c.  The  whole  passage  is 
beautiful,  but  too  long  to  be  quoted  here.  Nor  must  I 
omit  the  apostle  James's  definition  of  heavenly  wisdom : 
'Mt  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  en- 
treated, full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality, 
and  without  hypocrisy."  As  to  learned  definitions,  they 
must  never  be  made  beyond  the  walls  of  a  college  or  an 
academy.  Robinson  has  very  justly  satirized  them  in  his 
Notes  on  Claude. 

3.  Divide,  This  either  regards  different  species  of  Uie  same 
genus,  or  different  parts  of  the  whole,  and  it  may  sometimes 
be  used  profitably.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  God's  providence 
in  general,  you  may  consider  the  extent  of  that  providence, 
to  which  are  subject,  1.  Natural  causes.  2.  Contingent. 
3.  Independent.     4.  Good  and  bad.      5.  Great  and  small. 

After  all  our  endeavours  to  make  division  a  plain 
thing,  I  hope  we  need  not  spend  time  upon  a  further 
explanation ;  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  enlarge  upon 
this  important  Topic,  and  to  observe  that  here  we  are  not 
to  distinguish  texts,  <&c.,  but  things,  properties^  or  qualities. 
Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  pass  every  subject  or  quality 
through  this  severe  scrutiny  ;  but  occasions  will  sometimes 
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occur,  and  then  we  mast  acquit  ourselves  as  thinking  be- 
ings, and  the  examination  is  to  prove  it,  whether  it  be  tbat 
which  is  required  for  instruction^  or  for  the  correction  of 
a  mistake  in  theology ;  and  one  of  the  best  means  of  ac- 
quiring that  discriminating  talent  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  you  to  distinguish  with  accuracy  is  to  study  the 
works  of  very  acute  writers,  who,  without  departing  from 
simplicity  of  style,  have  stated  in  a  few  intelligible  sen- 
tences what  others  draw  out  into  a  long  exhibition  of  on- 
intelligibles.* 

We  are  to  distinguish.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that 
where  we  perceive  a  subject  to  possess  several  qualities, 
and  that  these  differ  greatly  one  from  another,  it  will  fre- 
quently be  proper  to  distinguish  between  them  before  we 
can  proceed  to  a  judicious  treatment  of  the  subject.-!- 
Where  one  subject  possesses  properties  which  bear  some 
general  resemblance  to  those  of  other  subjects,  this  Topic 
is  also  required.  In  subjects  of  controversy,  for  example^ 
you  may  take  occasion  to  show  that  your  opponent  has 
confounded  two  things  together,  which^  though  they  pos- 
sess some  properties  in  common,  yet  agree  only  in  some 
points,  and  are  so  materially  different  in  other  points  as 
to  render  his  argument  inapplicable  to  the  subject  in  hand- 
Again  :  in  your  ordinary  ministrations  you  must  frequently 
distinguish  a  mere  profession  of  religion  from  true  piety  : 
too  often  these  are  confounded  together;  and  it  is  the 
preacher's  duty,  not  only  to  show  that  the  form  is  valueless 
without  the  spirit  of  godliness,  but  to  point  out  with  accu- 
racy and  force  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  distinction. 
The  weak  believer  must  also  be  distinguished  from  the 
mere  professor,  the  designing  hypocrite  from  the  self-de- 
ceiving pharisee,  &c. 

*  It  has  been  remarked  of  Henry  that,  in  his  commentary,  he  often 
makes  spme  rerj  learned  remarks  and  just  distinctions  in  a  very  fami- 
liar manner,  without  appearing  learned. 

t  See  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  Lect.  xxzi. 
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The  confounding  of  one  sabject  with  another  has  in  fact 
given  rise  to  most  of  the  errors  Which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Christian  church;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ohurch  of 
Rome  esp<ecia11y,  where  penance  is  confounded  with  repent- 
ance, and  the  absolution  of  the  priest  with  the  pardon  of 
heaFen,  &c. 

The  following  are  examples  of  observation  on  the  Topic. 

To  clear  divine  impartiality  from  objections  arising  from 
different  capacities  and  conditions,  we  must  form  a  right 
notion  of  what  is  called  ''  respect  of  persons  T  to  do  this 
we  must  distinguish  between  matters  of  favour  and  matters 
of  justice. 

The  manner  of  God's  conduct  with  his  creatures  in  giv* 
ing  them  more  or  less,  in  placing  them  here  or  there  when 
he  calls  them  into  being>  is  matter  of  favour.  No  account 
should  be  asked  or  expected.  What  is  called  respect  of 
persons  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  But  in  his  behaviour  to 
creatures  consequent  on  their  behaviour  to  him,  he  acts  by 
the  rules  of  justice  and  equity.  In  this  case  justice  and 
equity  will  be  so  manifest  as  to  clear  him  from  the  impu- 
tation of  partiality. 

If  we  examine  the  passages  of  Scripture  where  God  is 
said  to  be  ''no  respecter  of  persons,"  you  will  find  this 
character  ascribed  to  him,  not  as  he  is  creator^  but  as  he 
is  ruler  and  judge^  as  he  is  dispenser  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments. So  men,  when  they  are  commanded  not  to  re- 
spect persons,  are  to  be  considered  not  as  doing  favour, 
but  exercising  authority,  judgment,  and  justice  in  a  public 
or  private  capacity,  &c. — Joriin  on  Rom.  ii.  11. 

The  gospel  of  Christ  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  source 
of  evil,  and  certain  it  is  that  evib  have  not  unfrequently 
followed  in  its  train.  But  we  must  distinguish  between 
two  things  which  are  very  often  confounded ;  namely^  the 
cause  of  the  evil,  and  the  occasion  of  evil.  There  is  not 
any  blessing  which  Divine  Providence  has  bestowed  upon 
us  which  may  not  be  an  occasion  of  evil^  if  it  be  not  used 
R  3 
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in  the  manner  and  for  the  ends  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Our  corporeal  and  mental  faculties  may  all  be  abased  for 
the  production  of  evil ;  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  may 
be  made  subservient  to  the  gratification  of  inordinate  de- 
sire. This  has  happened  in  relation  to  the  gospel.  Even 
in  the  primitive  churches  some^  instead  of  delivering  their 
divine  message  with  the  simplicity  that  became  them^  made 
it,  in  many  instances,  an  occasion  of  promulgating  their 
own  vain  and  superstitious  notions  ;  thus  adminbtering  to 
strife  and  contention,  where  they  should  have  laboured  only 
for  the  edification  of  souls  in  faith  and  love.  St.  Pau]»  in 
order  to  correct  this,  directed  Timothy  to  protest  against  it 
as  an  abuse  of  the  gospel,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
gospel  was  in  no  respect  to  be  blamed  for  these  evils; 
since,  in  its  own  nature,  it  tended  only  to  love.  ''The end 
of  the  commandment  is  charity^  out  of  a  ure  heart,  and 
of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned." 

Simeon  avails  himself  of  this  Topic  in  discoursing  on  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  from  Col.  ii.  9 :  Under  his  first  division 
he  observes. 

There  are  some  texts  which,  to  a  superficial  observer, 
bear  somewhat  of  a  similar  aspect  with  that  before  us.  For 
instance,  it  is  said  in  this  very  epistle,  ''  It  hath  pleased  the 
Father  that  in  Christ  should  all  fubess  dwell/'  chap.  i.  19 ; 
and  out  of  his  fulness  we  are  said  to  receive,  even  grace 
for  grace ;  John  i.  16.  There  is  yet  a  stronger  expression 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  wherein  wc  are  exhorted 
to  contemplate  the  love  of  Christ,  till  we  are  ''  filled  with 
all  the  fulness  of  God ;"  Eph.  iii.  18,  19.  Nay  more ; 
we  are  said  ourselves  to  be  '^  the  fulness  of  Him  who 
filleth  all  in  all."  From  such  Scriptures  as  these  it 
is  argued,  by  many,  that  the  fulness  spoken  of  in  my  text 
is  only  a  fuhiess  of  gifts  committed  to  Christ  for  the  use  of 
his  church  ;  and  that  we  may  as  well  assume  to  ourselves 
the  character  of  the  Godhead^  as  give  it  to  him ;  since  we, 
no  less  than  he,  are  said  to  be  '<  filled  with  all  the  fulness 
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of  God/^  But,  on  a  closer  inspection^  ikere  will  be  found 
a  wide  difference  between  all  the  foregoing  passages  and 
our  text  The  fulness  spoken  of  in  the  text  is  the  fubess 
of  '*  the  Godhead  ;*'  residing  in  Christy  not  symbolically 
and  for  a  season,  as  the  Shechinah  did  in  the  tabernacle, 
but  corporeally,  substantially,  permanently.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  reference  here  to  the  Shechinah,  which  was  a  sha- 
dowy representation  of  the  Deity.  But  the  reference  is 
rather  in  a  way  of  contrast  than  of  comparison ;  for  in  my 
text  it  is  not  God  who  is  spoken  of,  and  who  is  frequently 
said  to  dwell  in  his  people,  but  the  Godhead.  Nor  is 
Christ  said  to  *•  he  filled  with*'  it,  but  to  have  it  essentiaUy 
dwelling/  in  him ;  and  this,  not  in  a  type  or  shadow,  but 
really,  vitally,  necessarily,  immutably :  <^in  Him  dwelleth 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily." 

Manton,  in  his  sermon  on  2Thess.  i.  11,  distinguishes 
faith  from  assurance,  and  points  out  the  evil  consequences 
of  confounding  them.     He  observes, 

There  is  an  unusual  mistake  of  faith  among  Christians, 
as  if  it  were  only  a  strong  and  blind  confidence,  which  ad- 
mits no  doubt  in  the  soul  concerning  their  own  salvation ; 
but  this  is  a  vain  conceit,  which  both  hardens  the  impeni- 
tent and  discourageth  the  serious.  It  hardens  the  impetii" 
tent ;  for  this  strong  confidence  of  their  own  good  estate 
may  happen  to  be  the  greatest  unbelief  in  the  world :  for 
in  many  it  is  a  believing  that  to  be  true,  the  flat  contrary 
of  which  God  hath  revealed  in  his  word.  1  Cor.  vi.  9 
'^  Be  not  deceived ;  know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  can- 
not inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ?"  They  flatter  themselves 
with  the  belief  of  the  contrary,  and  if  they  can  but  bless 
themselves  in  their  own  hearts,  and  get  the  victory  over 
their  consciences  and  fears  of  wrath,  and  cry.  Peace,  peace, 
loudly  enough,  they  think  all  is  well  -,  and  so  embrace  an 
imagination  and  dream  of  their  own  true  faith  This  con- 
fidence is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation by  Christ.     It  likewise  disanmtgeth  the  serious. 
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who  foolishly  vex  their  own  BOvi»,  and  disquiet  themselves 
in  vain,  thinking  they  have  no  faith  because  they  have  not 
such  a  peace  as  doth  exclude  all  doubts  and  fears  about 
their  eternal  estate;  whereas  faith  is  a  receiving  God's 
testimony  concerning  his  Son,  or  such  an  embracing  of  the 
doctrine  of  solvation  by  Christ  that  we  set  ourselves  about 
the  duties  required^  that  we  may  be  capable  of  the  blessings 
offered,  even  reconciliation  with  God  and  the  everlasting 
fruition  of  him  in  glory.  This  mistake  of  the  nature  of 
faith  leadeth  Christians  to  most  of  their  perplexities.  Do 
you  receive  the  word  as  the  word  of  God  ?  Then  thankfully 
accept  Christ  as  the  offered  remedy,  and  take  his  prescribed 
way  to  come  to  God ;  depend  on  his  mercy,  and  continue 
jn  obedience  to  his  precepts ;  and  you  will  so(m  find  that 
he  is  the  ^*  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  that  obey  him.'' 
Heb.  V.  9. 

He  then  proceeds  to  exjdain  what  is  meant  by  the  work 
of  faith,  and  in  doing  this  he  introduces  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  internal  and  the  external  acts  of  faith.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  substance  of  this  part  of  his  sermon : 

The  work  of  faith,  in  general,  is  all  that  work  and  busi- 
ness which  belongs  to  faith. 

More  particularly  let  me  tell  you  that  there  are  two  sorts 
of  acts  ascribed  to  faith,  elicite  and  imperate,  internal  and 
external. 

First :  The  internal  acts  of  faith  are, 

}.  Assent  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
Christy  which  has  a  just  title  to  our  firmest  belief  and 
choicest  respect.     1  Tim.  i.  15. 

2.  Consent :  either  to  accept  Christ  for  our  Redeemer 
and  Saviour  (John  i.  12) ;  or  receiving  the  word,  as  it  is 
stated,  in  the  form  of  a  covenant.  Acts  ii.  41 :  "  They  re- 
ceived the  word  gladly,"  resolving  to  live  by  the  rule,  and 
earnestly  to  seek  the  happiness,  of  that  covenaid:  God  hath 
made  with  the  world  in  Christ. 

3.  Dependance,  or  leaving  the  weight  of  our  souls  and 
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all  our  eternal  interests,  on  this  foundation'Stcmey  which 
God  hath  kid  in  Sion ;  or  depending  on  his  promises,  and 
looking  for  the  performance  of  them. 

Secondly :  The  external  and  imperate  acts. 

1.  A  bold  and  open  confession  of  Christ,  and  owning  his 
ways,  notwithstanding  the  sharpest  persecoticms.  This  is 
the  work  of  faith  as  put  into  the  covenant ;  Rom.  x.  9. 
There  the  duty  of  a  Christian  is  made  to  consist  of  two 
parts ;  one  concemeth  the  heart,  the  other  the  mouth. 
There  is  bdieving  with  the  heart,  which  is  the  internal 
principle ;  the  other  for  the  mouth,  and  tiiat  is  open  con- 
fession or  profession,  in  spite  of  all  persecution  and  dan- 
ger :  for  all  Christians  are  saved  either  as  martyrs  or  as 
confessors,  and  therefore  Christianity  is  called  a  profes- 
sion; Heb.  iii.  1.  And  because  this  exposeth  to  danger, 
we  must  venture  ail  to  make  this  profession.  And  that  is 
the  reason  why  the  kingdom  of  God  is  compared  to  a  wise 
merchant^  that  sold  all  for  the  pearl  of  price ;  Mattxiii. 
45^46.  It  is  the  work  of  faith ;  therefore  it  is  said,  Heb.  iii. 
6,  *'  Whose  house  we  are,  if  we  hold  fast  the  confidence 
and  the  rejoicing  of  hope  firm  to  the  end ;  ira^*^f}(fiav  xat  rb 
xa{txnfJ^(x>  ^ns  IX^r/dog,  that  is,  if  we  undauntedly  continue 
our  Christian  profession  and  cheerfulness  in  all  that  be- 
faUeih  us  for  Christ's  sake,  knowing  we  can  be  no  Ipsers 
by  Christ.  Heb.  x.  23  :  '^  Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession 
of  our  faith  without  wavering  ;  for  he  is  faithful  that  hath 
promised."  Here  faith  produceth  its  work,  when  we  are 
fortified  against  the  terrors  (^  the  worid,  and  the  dangers 
feared  do  not  make  us  waver  in  the  ways  of  Christ  or  the 
profession  of  his  name.  And  this  is  that  work  of  faith 
which  is  accomplished  with  power,  meaning  the  divine 
power ;  as  Col.  i.  11.  It  is  the  grace  and  power  of  God 
that  beareth  us  up  under  the  afflictions  we  meet  with  in  our 
Christian  course.  So  2  Tim.  i.  8 :  ^'  Be  thou  partaker  of 
the  afflictions  of  the  gospel,  by  the  power  of  God."  And 
here,  '*  The  Lord  fulfil  in  you  the  work  of  faith  with  power ;" 
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that  is,  complete  in  you  all  the  good  fruits  of  faith  and 
patience,  or  enable  you  to  bear  whatever  you  su£fer  for 
embracing  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 

2.  The  next  is  ready  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  for- 
saking all  sin,  and  walking  in  all  newness  of  life  to  his 
praise  and  glory.  Then  is  our  practice  conformable  to  owr 
faith.  And  faitli  is  said  to  work  by  love.  Gal.  v.  6  :  that 
is,  to  produce  holiness  and  obedience  ;  when  the  drift  and 
bent  of  our  lives  is  for  God  and  heaven ;  to  please,  glorify, 
and  enjoy  him.  What  we  are  to  believe  and  do  is  the  sum 
of  religion ;  and  the  one  is  inferred  out  of  the  other :  doing 
arises  out  of  believing,  as  the  branch  does  out  of  the  root : 
2  Pet.  i.  5.  And  therefore  our  obedience  is  called  the 
obedience  of  faith  (Rom.  xvi.  26),  because  it  is  animated 
and  inspired  by  it 

Well,  then,  that  which  the  apostle  intendeth  here  is  not 
the  internal  but  the  exterior  acts  of  faith.  For  the  drift  of 
his  prayer  is,  that  God  would  enable  them  to  ride  out  the 
storm  of  those  troubles  which  came  upon  them  for  the  gos- 
pel's sake.  And  a  Christian,  in  judging  his  condition,  will 
better  discern  it  in  the  external  acts  than  the  intemaL 
For  the  upright  cannot  always  discern  the  interior  acts,  or 
the  strength  of  them ;  but  the  exterior  are  more  sen- 
sibly and  visibly  brought  forth  in  the  view  of  conscience. 
God  seeth  what  is  in  our  hearts,  but  we  see  it  not  till  the 
effects  manifest  it.  The  sap  is  not  seen,  when  the  apples 
and  fruits  do  visibly  appear.  Like  as  we  judge  of  the 
soundness  of  men's  repentance  by  the  fruits  thereof,  other- 
wise men  may  be  deceived,  and  think  there  b  a  change  of 
mind  when  there  is  not  (when  John  suspected  the  Pha- 
risees, Matt.  iii.  8,  he  said.  Bring  forth  fruit  meet  for  re- 
pentance ;  yea,  the  apostle  exhorted  men  of  better  temper 
than  they  to  repent,  and  turn  to  God^  and  to  do  works  meet 
for  repentance.  Acts  xxvi.  20);  so  we  judge  of  men's  fear 
of  God,  not  by  the  internal  act  of  reverence,  but  by  depart- 
ing from  evil.  Pro  v.  viii.  13 ;   of  their  love,  by  their  ohg^ 
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dience ;  John  xiv.  21,  and  1  John  v.  3.  So  of  their  faiths 
by  their  holy  and  heayenly  walking :  there  is  no  faith  in 
them  that  live  an  unsanctified  life  ;  hot  where  men  set  their 
faces  heavenward,  make  it  their  business  to  please  God, 
here  is  true  faith ;  they  have  received  God's  testimony,  and 
therefore  upon  the  encouragement  of  his  promises  continue 
with  patience  in  well  doing. 

Besides^  hypocrites  will  pretend  a  strong  faith,  and  be 
ready  to  charge  with  injustice  and  injury  those  who  shall 
question  their  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Christ ; 
but  they  deny  in  their  practice  what  they  assert  in  their 
words.  Every  considerate  man  may  collect  from  their  ac- 
tions that  they  have  no  true  sense  of  the  being  of  God ;  for 
they  are  not  watchful  over  their  own  ways,  and  their 
actions  are  so  absolutely  contrary  to  God's  laws,  threats, 
and  promises,  yea  to  all  that  is  known  of  God,  that  cer- 
tainly they  do  not  believe  there  is  a  God,  or  are  not  in 
earnest  when  they  think  and  speak  so.  It  may  be  their 
mouths  are  not  let  loose  to  that  boldness  openly  to  deny  or 
question  God's  being ;  but  their  dealings  are  so  false  and 
detestable  that  a  man  may  certainly  conclude  they  never 
expect  to  be  accountable  to  God  for  what  they  do.  So  for 
the  belief  of  Christianity,  many  seem  to  believe  as  Chris- 
tians, but  live  as  infidels ;  nominally  they  are  Christians, 
but  really  deny  the  faith,  and  therefore  the  surest  mark  vnll 
be  holy  conversation  and  godliness. 

Simeon  largely  exemplifies  this  Topic  in  a  skeleton  on 
John  iv.  41,  42  :  '<  And  many  more  believed  because  of 
his  own  word,"  &c.  He  observes,  in  his  introduction,  that 
many  of  the  Samaritans  entertained  high  thoughts  of  our 
Lord's  character,  from  the  testimony  of  the  woman  whom 
he  met  at  Jacob's  well  ;  but  afterwards,  from  personal 
acquaintance  with  him,  they  were  convinced  that  he  was 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.     He  then  takes  occasion  to, 

I.  Distinguish  between  the  kinds  of  faith  here  men- 
tioned. 
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The  faith  which  the  Samaritans  first  exercised  was 
fottnded  on  mere  report.  The  woman  had  testified  to  tiiem 
that  Jesus  had  told  her  all  the  secrets  of  her  heart,  even  such 
as  could  be  known  only  to  the  most  high  God ;  and  had 
appealed  to  them  whether  this  was  not  a  convincing  evi- 
dence that  he  was  the  long-expected  Messiah.  Her  argu- 
ment was  plain  and  conclusive  ;  and,  as  she  had  no  motive 
for  deceiving  them^  they  believed  her  report  of  him,  and 
acknowledged  the  justness  of  her  conclusion.  We  do  not 
mean  to  disparage  this  kind  of  .faith  :  it  was  good  as  far 
as  it  went ;  and  it  was  productive  of  solid  benefit  to  the 
persons  who  possessed  it,  inasmuch  as  it  removed  all  their 
prejudices^  and  disposed  them  to  form  a  more  accurate 
judgment  for  themselves.  But  still  we  cannot  regard  this 
faith  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  speculative  assent, 
grounded  upon  human  testimony.  It  seems  to  have  been 
not  unlike  to  that  which  is  so  common  amongst  ourselves, 
which  arises  from  a  view  of  the  evidences  of  our  religion. 
We  see  that  all  the  ancient  types  and  prophecies  were  ful- 
filled in  Christ,  and  that  most  unquestionable  miracles  were 
wrought  by  him  and  his  apostles  in  confirmation  of  his 
word ;  and  therefore  we  say  that  he  is  and  must  be  the 
Messiah.  Yet  those  who  are  most  versed  in  this  kind  of 
reasoning  are  not  always  suitably  affected  with  it:  their 
knowledge  of  Christianity  is,  in  many  cases,  merely  specu- 
lative, residing  in  their  heads,  but  never  descending  into 
their  hearts^  nor  influencing  their  lives.  We  cannot  there- 
fore consider  this  as  a  saving  faith :  being  unproductive  of 
good  works,  it  is  dead ;  and,  if  carried  no  further,  will 
leave  the  possessor  of  it  in  the  state  of  those  unhappy  spirits 
of  whom  it  is  said,  '^  they  believe  and  tremble." 

The  faith  to  which  they  afterwards  attained  was  founded 
on  their  own  experience.  During  the  two  days  that  our 
blessed  Lord  staid  among  them,  they  heard  him  discourse 
on  the  things  relating  to  his  kingdom.  They  perceived 
that  he  "  spake  as  never  man  spake ;"  and  '^  his  word  was 
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with  power/'  As  it  had  before  proved  the  heart  of  the 
woman  at  the  well,  so  it  searched  their  hearts^  and  dis- 
closed to  them  all  their  hidden  abominations.  It  showed 
them  that  they  themselves  were  lost>  yea,  that  the  whole 
world  also  was  in  a  perishing  condition ;  and  that  he  was 
sent  of  God  on  purpose  to  deliver  them.  From  the  cor- 
respondence which  they  saw  between  the  character  he 
sustained  and  the  necessities  they  felt,  they  were  assured 
^^  that  he  was  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;"  and 
they  determined  to  rely  on  him,  as  their  Saviour  and  their 
Redeemer. 

Now  this  was  saving  faith:  it  brought  them  fuDy  to 
Christ  for  the  ends  for  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world  : 
*^  with  their  hearts  they  believed  on  him  unto  righteous- 
ness ;  and  with  their  mouths  they  made  confession  unto 
salvation.''  This  faith  was  very  different  from  that  which 
they  first  exercised :  it  was  more  distinct,  more  assured, 
more  infiuential:  they  had  more  full  and  complete  views  of 
the  objects  of  Christ's  mission — they  '^  had  within  them- 
selves a  witness"  of  the  suitableness  and  sufficiency  of  his 
salvation — and  they  instantly  became  his  open  and  avowed 
disciples,  in  spite  of  all  their  former  prejudices  and  the 
prejudices  of  all  around  them. 

He  then  proceeds  to  notice — 

II.  The  importance  of  making  this  distinction. 

Two  facts  will  serve  to  illustrate  this : 

1.  For  want  of  distinguishing  aright  many  sincere  per- 
sons are  distressed.  The  nature  of  saving  faith  has>  as 
might  well  be  expected,  been  a  subject  of  controversy  in 
the  Christian  world.  A  full  assurance  of  our  own  personal 
acceptance  with  Grod  has  been  supposed  by  many  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  true  faith  ^  and  hence  multitudes 
who  have  really  ^*  fled  to  Christ  for  refuge,  as  to  the  hope 
set  before  them,"  are  disquieted  from  day  to  day  because 
they  do  not  feel  in  themselves  that  assurance.  But  God 
does  not  require  us  to  believe  more  than  he  himself  has 
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revealed :  and  where  has  he  revealed  that  any  particular 
individual  amongst  us  is  in  a  state  of  salvation  ?  or  where 
has  he  said  that  the  belief  of  our  own  personal  interest  in 
Christ  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  obtaining  an  interest  in 
him  ?  Indeed  such  a  declaration  would  be  absurd.  As 
for  straining  metaphorical  expressions,  in  order  to  found 
doctrines  upon  them>  it  is  injudicious  in  the  extreme.  It 
is  far  better  to  examine  what  that  faith  was  which  was 
exercised  by  the  saints  of  old,  and,  if  we  do  that,  we  shall 
always  find  that  the  faith  by  which  they  were  saved  was 
a  faith  of  affiance,  and  not  that  which  is  generally  [but 
improperly]  called  a  faith  of  assurance. 

2.  For  want  of  distinguishing  at  all  many  insincere 
persons  are  ruined.  The  generality  of  persons  seem  to 
have  no  idea  of  any  faith  beyond  that  of  a  mere  assent  to 
certain  propositions;  and,  if  they  have  never  set  them- 
selves to  oppose  Christianity,  they  take  for  granted  that 
they  are  believers.  They  were  born  in  a  Christian  land, 
and  have  been  educated  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  there- 
fore they  suppose  that  all  is  well.  If  they  are  licentious 
in  their  conduct,  they  will  allow  perhaps  that  they  are 
deficient  in  their  morals ;  yet  they  never  suspect  that  they 
are  materially  wrong  in  their  faith.  Is  it  not  important, 
then,  that  they  should  be  told  that  ^'  he  is  not  a  Jew  who 
is  one  outwardly,  nor  is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward 
in  the  flesh  V*  Surely,  whatever  such  persons  may  ima- 
gine, if  ever  they  be  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
Christ,  they  will  say,  Now  we  believe  in  Christ,  not  be- 
cause we  have  been  told  by  our  parents  that  Christianity 
is  true,  but  because  we  have  heard  him  ourselves  speaking 
to  us  in  his  word,  and  have  felt  that  he  is  exactly  such  a 
Saviour  as  our  necessities  require. 

Define,  In  order  to  impart  our  ideas  to  others,  with 
clearness  and  force,  we  must  not  only  distinguish  them  from 
other  ideas  with  which  they  may  have  been  confounded, 
but  we  must  proceed  to  define  what  is  thus  distinguished. 
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This,  of  course,  requires  great  care  and  attention  ;  for,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  just  and  adequate  definitions,  we  must 
take  an  exact  idew  of  the  idea  to  be  described,  trace  it  to 
its  original  principles,  and  mark  the  several  simple  percep- 
tions that  enter  into  its  composition ;  we  must  also  consider 
the  particular  manner  in  which  these  elementary  ideas  are 
combined^  in  order  to  form  that  precise  conception  for 
which  the  term  we  make  use  of  stands.  Every  definition 
should  not  only  contain  a  distinct  enumeration  of  all  the 
original  ideas  out  of  which  the  complex  one  is  formed,  but 
the  order  and  manner  of  combining  them  into  one  concep- 
tion must  also  be  clearly  explained.  Where  a  definition 
has  these  requisites,  nothing  is  wanting  to  its  perfection ; 
because  every  one  who  hears  or  reads  it  and  understands 
the  terms,  seeing  at  once  what  ideas  he  is  to  join  together, 
and  also  in  what  manner,  can  at  pleasure  form  in  his  own 
mind  the  complex  conception  answering  to  the  term  defined. 
The  true  and  proper  end  of  definition  is  to  present  to  the 
hearer  just  and  accurate  copies  of  our  ideas;  and  in  de- 
fining any  thing  we  ought  by  no  means  to  satisfy  ourselves 
with  the  descriptions  derived  from  any  received  system  of 
morals  or  theology,  but  to  think  for  ourselves,  and  tran- 
scribe the  appearance  which  any  subject  makes  to  our 
minds. 

A  beautiful  example  of  definition  is  given  in  1  Cor.  xiii. 
The  definition  of  charity  there  proceeds  entirely  upon  qua- 
lities of  actual  utility  and  positive  experience,  each  varying 
from  the  rest,  and  all  combining  to  render  the  definition 
complete ;  and  from  all  the  dictionaries  in  the  world,  and 
all  the  labour  of  a  philosopher  or  a  whole  college  of  philo- 
sophers, a  better  specimen  could  not  be  formed.  We  may 
also  mention  here  the  definition  of  heavenly  wisdom  by  St. 
James,  chap.  iii.  17, 18. 

Divide.  Having  distinguished  one  thing  from  another 
thing,  or  from  several  species,  and  having  presented  a 
just  definition,  we  proceed  to  divide.     The  trial  is  over. 
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and  nothing  remains  but  to  pais  sentence*  All  that  Claude 
has  given  is  the  following :  '*  To  divide  regards  either  dif* 
ferent  species  of  the  genos,  or  different  parts  of  the  whole; 
and  it  may  sometimes  be  used  profitably.  Thas^  in  speaking 
of  God's  providence  in  general,  yon  may  consider  the  ex- 
tent of  that  providence  to  which  we  are  subject :  1.  Natural 
causes;  2.  Contingent;  3»  Independent;  4.  Good  and  bad; 
5.  Small  and  great/'  Robinson  does  not  mend  the  matter ; 
for  he  blunders  upon  the  sermonizing  species  of  division^ 
and  refers  to  that  part  of  Claude  in  the  early  part  of  the  work 
for  his^illustration ;  a  thing  as  remote  from  the  point  as 
east  from  west.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  they  were  at  the 
end  weary  of  their  work^  or  had  other  important  matters  to 
engage  their  attention.  However,  as  I  observed  above, 
having  passed  the  subject  of  examination  through  the 
needful  state  of  analyzation,  having  perceived  its  qualities 
and  degrees,  having  distinguished  and  defined  each  sepa- 
rate part,  or,  as  our  old  divines  used  to  say,  *'  cleared  the 
toay'*  to  discussion^  you  proceed  to  establish  your  proposi- 
tions^  to  divide,  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  them :  this  is, 
in  Scripture  language,  **  to  separate  the  precious  from 
the  vile." 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  a  better  example  of  such 
dividing  than  that  which  is  already  given  in  Bishop  Saun- 
derson's  discourse  in  this  second  volume.  You  will  per- 
ceive that  this  penetrating  author,  to  whom,  as  far  as  is 
possible  for  man,  ail  things  and  qualities  seem  to  be  accu- 
rately exposed,  distingishes  and  defines  the  devices  of  man 
and  Jehovah's  counsels,  and  then  divides  the  several  consi- 
derations into  a  mode  of  discussion ;  if  there  is  any  defect 
here,  as  an  example,  the  definitions  are  too  much  mixed 
with  the  divisions  upon  them;  but  this  defect  need  not 
prevent  the  student  from  perceiving  the  point  here  hinted  at. 
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TOPIC  XXVII. 

COMFABE  THE  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE  TEXT  TOGETHER. 

This  is  a  very  useful  Topic^  and  it  will  often  furnish  very 
beautiful  considerations,  if  we  know  how  to  make  a  proper 
use  of  it.  For  example :  This  text  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ro* 
mans,  '^  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them 
which  are  in  Christ  Jesus^  who  walk  not  after  the  fleshy  but 
afl;er  the  Spirit."  You  may  make  a  very  edifying  compa- 
rison between  this  last  part,  '^  who  walk  not  after  the  fleshy 
but  after  the  Spirit/'  with  the  first  part,  *'  There  is  no  con- 
demnation;" and  you  may  remark  that,  in  the  one,  the 
apostle  expresses  what  €k>d  does  in  favour  of  the  faithful ; 
and  in  the  other,  what  the  faithful  do  for  the  glory  of  God. 
God  absolves  them ;  and  they  live  holily,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  good  works.  God  imposes  holiness  upon  us  in 
justification;  and  justification  is  the  parent  of  holiness: 
take  away  justification,  and  there  cannot  possibly  be  any 
good  works ;  take  away  good  works,  and  there  is  bo  more 
justification.  * 

You  may  also  compare  this  last  part  with  the  condition 
in  which  the  believer  is  here  considered ;  he  is  in  Christ 
Jems ;  and  remark  that  these  two  things  perfectly  agree 
together,  because  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  cause  of  our  jus- 
tification ;  and  sanctification  is  the  principal  efiect  of  our 
communion  with  Jesus  Christ. 

So  again,  in  this  beautiful  passage  in  the  second  of 
Ej^esians :  *^  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love 
wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins, 
hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ ;  by  grace  are  ye 
saved."  You  may  oppose  and  compare  these  two  subjects 
in  the  text,  dead  in  sin  and  rich  in  mercy,  as  being  two 
extremes,— extreme  misery  and  extreme  mercy;  one  in  us, 
and  the  other  in  God.    The  greatness  of  our  crimes  mani- 
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fests  the  riches  of  God*8  mercy ;  and  the  riches  of  his 
mercy  absorb  the  greatness  of  our  crimes.  Had  our  sins 
been  less,  it  must  indeed  have  been  mercy  to  pardon  our 
sins,  but  not  riches  of  mercy.  If  God  had  been  only 
lightly  inclined  to  mercy »  he  might  indeed  have  pardoned 
smaller  sins,  but  this  would  never  have  extended  to  per- 
sons dead  in  their  sins  ;  this  belongs  only  to  extraordinary 
and  abounding  mercy. 

I  now  add  an  example,  bearing  in  some  degree  on  the 
same  point  as  the  preceding  observation,  from  Mr.  Simeon's 
Appendix,  vol.  i.,  p.  279.  The  text  is,  Ruth  i.  15—17  : 
"  She  (Naomi)  said,  Behold,  thy  sister-in-law  is  gone 
back  unto  her  people,  and  unto  her  gods:  return  thou 
after  thy  sister-in-law.  And  Ruth  said,  Intreat  me  not  to 
leave  thee,"  &c. 

The  partings  of  friends  and  relatives  are  common ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  they  g^ve  birth  to  a  great  variety  of  emotions 
ia  the  mind,  they  elicit  the  inward  character  with  great 
fidelity.  Such  is  the  incident  which  we  are  now  about  to 
consider,  and  which  will  reflect  peculiar  light  on  the  dis- 
positions of  one  who,  though  a  Moabitess  bj  birth,  was  one 
of  the  progenitors  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

From  this  farewell  scene,  and  the  distinguished  excel- 
lence of  Ruth's  behaviour,  I  shall  be  led  to  mark  her  cha- 
racter, 

I.  Simply  as  here  depicted.  In  the  circumstances  be- 
fore us,  she  approves  herself  a  pattern, 

1.  Of  filial  piety.  Her  mother-in-law,  Naomi,  had  long 
endeared  herself  to  her ;  and  now  was  about  to  part  with 
her,  and  to  return  to  the  land  of  Israel.  Ruth  would  not 
suffer  her  to  depart  alone,  but  determined  to  adhere  to 
her  to  the  latest  hour  of  her  life.  Nothing  could  shake 
her  resolution:  she  determined  to  renounce  all  her  old 
relatives,  and  the  prospects  she  might  have  in  her  native 
land,  and  to  cleave  stedfastly  to  Naomi,  even  unto  death; 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  refused  to  acquiesce  in  her 
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mother's  proposal  was  tender  and  affectionate  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  "  Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  retnm 
from  following  after  thee.'*  This,  in  other  words,  was  as 
if  she  had  said,  "  You  know  that  any  request  of  thine, 
however  difficult  or  self-denying  it  were,  would  be  obeyed 
with  the  utmost  alacrity ;  but  to  ask  me  to  forsake  thee, 
this  is  too  much ;  it  would  break  my  heart :  I  could  not 
do  it:  I  pray  you  to  forbear  putting  me  to  so  severe  a 
trial.  *  Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee  \  for  the  alterna- 
tive of  parting  with  thee,  or  disobeying  thy  command,  is 
as  a  sword  in  my  bones,  a  wound  which  I  cannot  possibly 
endure." 

2.  Of  vital  godliness.  This  was  at  the  root,  and  was 
the  true  spring  of  her  determined  resolution :  *^  Thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God."  She  had  been 
instructed  by  her  mother  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God ; 
and  she  determined  to  consecrate  herself  to  his  service,  and 
to  take  her  portion  with  his  people.  This  was  very  parti- 
cularly noticed  by  Boaz,  as  no  less  conspicuous  than  her 
filial  piety :  chap.  ii.  11,  12.  She  acted  in  conformity 
with  the  injunction  that  was  afterwards  given  by  our  Lord, 
**  Whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he 
hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple." 

II.  As  compared  with  that  of  Orpah  and  Naomi. 

Compare  it  with  that  of  Orpah.  Orpah  loved  her 
mother-in-law ;  and,  at  first,  determined  not  to  part  from 
her.  In  answer  to  the  suggestions  of  Naomi,  she  joined 
with  Ruth  in  saying,  '^  Surely  we  will  return  with  thee 
unto  thy  people.'*  But,  when  a  faithful  representation  was 
given  her,  respecting  the  sacrifices  she  would  be  called  to 
make,  she  repented  of  her  good  intentions,  and,  taking 
an  affectionate  leave  of  her  mother-in-law,  ^'  returned  to 
her  atun  people,  and  to  her  idol-gods.'*  IJke  the  rich 
youth  in  tlie  gospel,  she  departed,  reluctantly  indeed,  yet 
finally  and  for  ever.  *'  Orpah,"  it  is  said,  "  kissed  her 
mother-in-law :  but  Ruth  clave  unto  her." 
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Compare  it,  also,  with  that  of  Naomi.     That  Naomi  was 
a  pious  character  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  amiable  too ;  for 
by  her  conduct  she   conciliated  the  regard  of  both  her 
daughters-in-law,  who,  though  Moabitesses  by  birth,  were 
through   her  convinced  of  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  the  superior  happiness  of  those  who 
were  imbued  with  it ;  and  we  cannot  but  earnestly  call 
the  attention  of  Christian  parents  to  this  trait  of  Naomi's 
character.     For   there   are    too    many  who^  whilst   they 
profess  godliness,  make  it  odious  to  all  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  them,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  dependant 
on  them.     Their  tempers  are  so  hasty,  so  imperious^  so 
ungovemed^  that  their  very  daughters  are  glad  of  an  occa- 
sion to  get  from  under  their  roof.     I  must  tell  all  such 
professors  that  they  are  a  disgrace  to  their  profession; 
and  that  if  religion  do  not  make  us  lovely  and  amiable  in 
all  our  family  relations,  it  does  nothing  for  us^  but  deceives 
us  to  our  ruin.     Yet  I  cannot  think  very  highly  of  Naomi's 
character  when  I  see  the  advice  which  she  gave  to  her 
daughters.     She  loved  them,  it  is  true ;  but  her  love  was 
of  too  carnal  a  nature :  for  she  had  more  respect  to  their 
temporal  welfare  than  to  the  welfare  of  their  souls.     Some 
would  offer  an  apology  for  her ;  that  she  only  intended  to 
try  the  sincerity  of  their  love.     But,  supposing  she  had 
done  this  in  the  first  instance,  which,  however^  she  had  no 
right  to  do,  especially  when  they  had  both  said,  '^  Surely 
we  will  return  with  thee  unto  thy  people  5"  yet  when  she 
saw,  unhappily,  that  she  had  prevailed  with  Orpah,  had 
she  any  right  to  urge  Ruth  to  follow  her  sad  exan^  ? 
Should  she   not  rather  have  rent  her  garments,  yea,  and 
torn  the  very  hair  from  her  head  with  anguish,  at  the 
thought  of  having  so  fatally  prevailed  to  ruin  her  daugh- 
ter's soul  ?     Should  she  not  rather  have  striven  to  undo 
what  she  had  done  to  Orpah,  than  continue  to  exert  the 
same   fatal  influence  with   Ruth?     Should  not  the   ad- 
vice of  Moses   to   Hobab   have   been   hers   to  both  of 
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them,  "  Come  with  me,  and  God  will  do  you  good?*' 
Naomi !  thou  hast  given  us  a  picture  too  often  realized  in 
the  present  day ;  in  thee  we  see  a  mother  more  anxious 
about  the  providing  of  husbands  for  her  daughters  than 
the  saving  of  their  souls.  Thou  didst  love  thy  daughters, 
it  is  true;  but  thy  concern  for  their  temporal  welfare 
overpowered  all  other  considerations^  and  not  only  kept 
thee  from  leading  their  minds  to  God,  but  actually  induced 
thee  to  exert  thine  influence  in  opposition  to  their  good 
desires :  thou  wast  a  tempter  to  them  when  thou  shouldst 
have  done  all  in  thy  power  to  keep  them  from  temptation^ 
and  have  had  thy  whole  soul  bent  on  securing  their  ever- 
lasting salvation. 

I  must  here,  as  in  several  cases  formerly,  extend  the 
Topic  to  a  view  beyond  the  original  intention  in  favour  of 
the  agreement  and  consistency  of  one  text  of  Scripture  with 
other  texts,  in  order  to  fix  on  the  mind  of  the  student  an 
impression  of  the  unspeakable  importance  of  parallels. 
This  subject  might  have  been  noticed  under  our  sixteenth 
Topic,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  much  out  of  place 
here.  It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  very  great  facilities 
are  provided  by  the  labours  of  biblical  men  for  comparing 
one  part  of  Scripture  with  another.  We  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  God  and  to  these  worthy  men  for  these  faci- 
lities. Bagster's  Comprehensive  Bible  contains  the  most 
copious  collection  of  parallels ;  next  to  this  is  Scott's  Bible : 
Brown's  Self-interpreting  Bible  is  also  invaluable ;  this  can 
be  had  for  thirty  shillings  in  boards.  The  low  price  is 
owing  to  the  immense  number  that  have  been  printed,  so  that 
they  are  depreciated  below  their  real  value.  In  this  work 
the  parallels  g^ven  are  not  so  numerous  or  so  precise  as 
those  of  Scott,  yet  they  will  be  generally  found  sufficient. 
Next  in  rank  is  Cann's  Bible,  octavo,  and  after  this  work 
the  common  Oxford  quartos.  I  might  indeed  have  named 
Crutweirs  Concordance  of  parallels  ;  but  this  is  scarce  and 
dear.      Craddock's   Knowledge  and  Practice,   of  similar 
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utility,  is  of  low  price  and  very  good.  Ghreat  help  wiH 
also  be  found  in  Cruden's  Concordamoe.  Some  one  or  two 
of  these  works  might  be  obtained. 

The  study  of  parallels  is  recommended  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  sacred  literature^  and  I  cannot  acoompUsll 
my  own  purpose,  or  promote  the  interests  of  the  student, 
better  than  by  giving  such  audiorities  or  examples ;  and 
elementary  works  cannot  well  be  too  strongly  c^rrobeniled 
by  them.  The  first  is  from  Bishop  Van  Mildart's  (bisbop 
of  Duriiam)  Lectures. 

When,  in  any  ordinary  composition^  a  passage  ecours 
of  donbtfal  meaning  with  respect  to  the  sentiments  or 
doctrine  it  conveys,  the  obvious  course  of  proceeding  is  to 
examine  what  the  author  himself  has  delivered  in  otiier 
parts  of  his  work  upsn  the  subject;  to  weigh  well  the 
force  of  any  particular  expressions  he  is  accustomed  to 
use ;  and  inquire  what  there  might  be,  in  the  occanon 
or  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  tending  to  throw 
farther  light  upon  the  immediate  ol:ject  he  had  in  view. 
This  is  only  to  render  common  justice  to  the  writer ;  it  is 
necessary  both  for  the  discovery  of  the  meaning,  and  to 
secure  him  against  any  wanton  charge  of  error  or  incon- 
sistency. Now,  if  this  may  be  justly  required  in  any  work 
of  uninspired  composition,  how  much  more  indispensable 
must  it  be  when  we  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  sacred 
volume,  in  which  (if  we  acknowledge  its  divine  original) 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  failure  in  judgment  or  in- 
,  tegrity! 

The  following  is  from  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Biutler^  who  has 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  very  correct  author. 

God  has  been  pleased,  in  sundry  portions  and  in  divers 
manners,  to  speak  unto  us  in  his  word,  Heb.  i.  1 ;  but 
in  all  the  books  of  Scripture  we  may  trace  an  admnraUe 
unity  of  design,  an  intimate  c<»inexion  of  its  foots,  and  a 
complete  harmony  of  its  doctrines.  In  some  instanoes 
the  same  truths  are  conveyed  nearly  in  the  same  mode  of 
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expression;  in  other  instances  the  same  sentiments  are 
clothed  with  a  beautiful  variety  of  language.  While  we  are 
interested  in  discovering  some  of  the  indications  of  mental 
diversity  among  the  sacred  writers,  we  clearly  see  that  the 
whole  volume  of  revelation  is  distinguished  by  a  certain 
characteristic  style  and  phraseology  altogether  its  own, 
and  which  for  simplicity,  dignity,  energy,  and  freeness, 
must  be  allowed  to  have  bo  paraDel.  Now  if  there  be  in 
the  varioiH9  parts  of  Scripture  such  important  coincidences 
of  sentiment,  of  language,  and  of  idiom,  it  is  evident  we 
proceed  on  just  and  rational  principles  in  comparing  toge- 
ther passages  that  have  some  just  degree  of  resemblance, 
and  in  applying  those,  the  meaning  of  which  is  clear,  to  the 
illustration  of  such  as  are  involved  in  some  degree  of  ob- 
scurity. 

Bish(^  Horsley  furnishes  a  good  illustration  oT  the  point 
in  hand,  and,  although  it  is  long,  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
i&  nratikte  it,  since  it  affords  a  fine  specimen  of  biblical 
criticism,  of  energetic  conception,  of  bold  yet  simple  lan- 
guage. It  is  also  an  incomparable  exhibition  of  expli- 
catory discourse,  and  will  add  to  what  I  have  written  on 
that  subject  (Lecture  III.),  and  refresh  the  mind  of  the 
student,  so  that  several  purposes  will  be  promoted  at  the 
same  time.  The  text  adopted  is  Ps.  xcvii.  7 :  "  Wor- 
ship him,  all  ye  gods;"  but  in  fact  the  whole  Psalm  is 
explici^d. 

It  should  be  a  rule,  with  every  one  who  would  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures  with  advantage  and  improvement,  to 
compare  every  text  which  may  seem  important  for  the 
doctrine  it  contains,  or  remarkable  for  the  turn  of  expres- 
sion, with  the  parallel  passages  in  other  parts  of  holy  writ ; 
that  is,  with  the  passages  in  which  the  subject  matter  is 
the  same,  the  sense  equivalent,  or  the  turn  of  expression 
simflar.  These  parallel  passages  are  easily  found  by  the 
marginal  references  in  the  Bibles  of  the  larger  form.  It 
were  to  be  wished,  indeed,  that  no  Bibles  were  printed 
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without  the  margin.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  objection 
obviously  arising  from  the  necessary  augmentation  in  the 
price  of  the  book,  may  some  time  or  other  bo  removed  by 
the   charity  of  religious  associations.      Meanwhile  those 
who  can  afford  to  purchase  the  larger  Bibles  should  be 
diligent  in  the  improvement  of  the  means  with  which  Pro- 
vidence has  furnished  them.     Particular  diligence  should 
be  used  in  comparing  the  parallel  texts  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments.     When  you  read  the  Old  Testament^  if 
you  perceive  by  the  margin  that  any  particular  passage  is 
cited  in  the  New,  turn  to  that  passage  of  the  New  to  which 
the  margin  refers,  that  you  may  see  in  what  manner^  in 
what  sense,  and  to  what  purpose^  the  words  of  the  more 
ancient  are  alleged  by  the  later  writer,  who,  in  many  in- 
stances, may  be  supposed  to  have  received  clearer  light 
upon  the  same  subject.   On  the  other  hand^  when  in  the 
New  Testament  you   meet  with  citations  from  the  Old, 
always  consult  the  original  writer,  that  you  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  judging  for  yourselves  how  far  the  passage 
alleged  makes  for  the  argument  which  it  is  brought  to  sup- 
port.    In  doing  this  you  wiU  imitate  the  example  of  the 
godly  Jews  of  Berea,  which  is  recorded  with  approbation 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvii.)^  who^  when  Paul  and  Silas 
reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament,  clearly  setting  before  them  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  Messiah,    and  the   accomplishment  of  those 
prophecies  in  Jesus,  whom  they  preached,  **  searched  the 
Scriptures  daily  whether  those  things  were  so."     These 
Berean  Jews  compared  the  parallel  passages  of  St.  Paul's 
oral  doctrine  with  the  written  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.    And  we  now  should  with  equal  diligence  compare 
the  written  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  his  fellow-labourers, 
with  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.     It  is  incredible, 
to  any  one  who  has  not  in  some  degree  made  the  .experi- 
ment, what  a  proficiency  may  be  made  in  that  knowledge 
which  raaketh  wise  unto  salvation,  by  studying  the  Scrip- 
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tures   in  this  manner^  without  any  other  commentary  or 
exposition  than  what  the  different  parts  of  the  sacred  vo- 
lume mutually  furnish  for  each  other.     1  will  not  scruple 
to  assert  that  the  most  illiterate  Christian,  if  he  can  but 
read  his  English  Bible^  and  will  take  the  pains  to  read  it 
in  tills  manner,  will  not  only  attain  all  that  practical  know- 
ledge which  is  necessairy  to  his  salvation,  but,  by  God's 
blessing,  he  will  become  learned  in  every  thing  relating  to 
his  religion  in  such  degree  that  he  will  not  be  liable  to  be 
misled,  either  by  the  refined    arguments  or  by  the  false 
assertions  of  those  who  endeavour  to  engraft  their  own 
opinion  upon  the  oracle  of  God.     He  may  safely  be  igno- 
rant of  all  philosophy  except  what  is  to  be  learned  from 
the  sacred  books;  which  indeed  contain  the  highest  phi- 
losophy  adapted  to  the  lowest  apprehensions.     He  may 
safely  remain  ignorant  of  all  history,  except  so  much  of 
the  history   of  the  first  ages  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the 
Christian  church  as  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.     Let  him  study 
these  in  the  manner  I  recommend,  and  let  him  never  cease 
to  pray  for  the  illumination  of  that  Spirit  by  which  these 
books  were  dictated ;  and  the  whole  compass  of  abstruse 
philosophy  and  recondite  history  shall  furnish  no  argument 
with  which  the  perverse  will  of  man  shall  be  able  to  shake 
this  learned  Christian's   faith.     The  Bible   thus   studied 
will  indeed  prove  to  be,  what  we  Protestants  esteem  it,  a 
certain  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  a  helmet 
of  salvation  which  alone  may  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked.     My  text,  I  trust,  will  prove  a  striking  instance 
of  the  truth  of  these  assertions. 

If  in  argument  with  any  of  the  false  teachers  of  the 
present  day  I  were  to  allege  this  text  of  the  psalmist  in 
proof  of  our  Lord's  divinity,  my  antagonist  would  probably 
reply  that  our  Lord  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  psalm;  that 
the  subject  of  the  psalm  is  an  assertion  of  the  proper  divinity 
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of  Jehovah^  the  God  of  the  Ifraelitea,  as  distinguiBhed  from 
the  imaginary  deities  which  the  heathen  worshipped.  This 
psalm  therefore  which  proposes  Jehorah^  the  God  of  the 
Israelites^  as  the  sole  object  of  worship  to  men  and  angels^ 
is  alleged;  he  would  say,  to  no  purpose  in  justification  of 
worship  paid  to  another  person.  And^  to  any  one  who 
might  know  nothing  more  of  the  true  sense  of  this  passage 
than  may  appear  in  the  words  taken  by  themselres,  my 
adversary  might  seem  to  have  the  better  in  the  argument. 
I  think  I  should  seem  to  myself  to  stand  confuted,  if  I 
knew  no  more  of  the  meaning  of  the  text,  or  rather  of  the 
inspired  song  of  which  it  makes  a  part,  than  an  inattentive 
reader  might  collect  from  a  hasty  view  of  its  general  purpcnt. 
But  observe  the  references  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  and 
you  will  find  that  a  parallel  passage  occurs  in  the  epistle, 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  first  chapt^,  at  the  sixth  verse. 
Turn  to  this  passage  of  the  epistle,  and  there  you  will  find 
this  text  of  the  psalmist  cited  by  St.  Paul  to  this  very 
purpose,  namely,  to  prove  that  adoration  is  due  from  the 
blessed  angels  of  God  to  the  only-begotten  Son ;  for  thus 
he  reasons :  '^  When  he  bnngeth  in  the  First^begotten  into 
the  world  he  saith,  and  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship 
him."  The  only  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  He- 
brew text  now  stands,  is  this  seventh  verse  of  the  ninety- 
seventh  psalm.  The  words  of  the  psalmist  indeed  are. 
these,  *'  Worship  him,  all  ye  gods."  The  apostle^  that  he 
might  clearly  exclude  a  plurality  of  gods,  while  he  assorts 
the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  thinks  proper  to  explain  the 
psalmist's  words,  by  substituting  '^  all  the  angels  of  €k>d'' 
for  ^'  all  the  gods."  But  it  is  very  evident  that  the  First- 
begotten  was,  in  the  apostle's  judgment,  the  object  of 
worship  propounded  by  the  psalmist,  otherwise  these  words 
of  the  psalmist,  upon  which  he  calls  upon  the  angels  to  wor- 
ship Jehovah,  were  alleged  to  no  purpose  in  proof  of  the. 
Son's  natural  pre-eminence  above  the  angels.    For  either 
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ihit  Son  is  tbe  ob|eet  of  vror^p  ini^ded  by  tbo  psalmist, 
or  ik»  Sen  himself  is  to  l)ear  a  part  in  the  worship  so 
^versall  J  eiyoined. 

But  furtiier,  the  collation  of  the  psalmist's  text  with 
the  apostle's  citation  will  not  only  enable  the  unlearned 
ChrMtian  to  dbcover  a  sense  of  the  psalmist's  words  not 
yery  obvious  in  the  words  themselves^  but  it  will  also  give 
him  certain  aithoagh  summary  information  upon  a  point 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  of  great  importance,  upon  which 
the  illiterate  cannot  be  informed  by  any  other  means.  In 
die  late  attempts  to  revive  the  Ebionsean^  heresy,  much 
stress  has  been  laid,  by  the  leaders  of  the  impious  con^ 
federacy,  upon  the  opinions  of  the  primitive  church  of 
Jerusalem.  They  tell  you,  with  great  confidence,  that  the 
Redeemer  was  never  worshipped,  nor  his  divinity  acknow- 
ledged, by  ihe  members  of  that  church.  The  assertion 
has  indeed  no  other  foundation  but  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  make  it,  who  confound  a  miserable  sect  which  sepa- 
rated from  tibe  church  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  church  itself. 
But  how  is  the  truth  of  the  fact  to  be  proved  to  the 
illitende  Chnstian,  umread  in  the  history  of  the  primitive 
ages,  who  yet  must  feel  some  alarm  and  disquietude  when 
he  is  told  tlud;  he  has  been  catechised  in  a  faith  never 
held  by  those  first  and  best  Christians,  the  converts  of  the 
apoi^es  ?  Holy  writ,  if  he  is  diligent  in  consulting  it, 
wiU  relieve  his  scruples,  and  remove  his  doubts,  not  only 
upon  the  principal  matt^  in  dispute,  but  upon  this  parti- 
cular historical  question.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
understanding,  that  when  any  passage  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  cited  by  writers  of  the  New,  in  confirmation  of  any 
particular  doctrine,  without  any  disquisition  ccmceming 
the  sense  of  the  citation,  or  any  attempt  to  fix  a  particular 
sense  upon  it  which  may  suit  the  writer's  purpose;  it 
must  be  evident,  I  say,  that  a  text  thus  cited  w«6  generally 
understood  at  the  time  by  those  to  whom  the  argument 
*  See  Back's  Theological  Dietionary  on  the  w^d. 
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was  addressed.  For  a  text  alleged  in  any  sense  not  gene- 
rally admitted,  could  be  no  proof  to  those  who  should  be 
inclined  to  call  in  question  the  sense  imposed.  Hie 
Hebrews,  therefore,  to  whom  the  apostle  produces  this 
text  of  the  psalmist  in  proof  of  the  high  dignity  of  the 
Redeemer's  nature,  agreed  with  the  apostle  concerning 
the  sense  of  the  psalmist's  words.  They  well  understood 
that  the  psalmist  calls  upon  the  angels  to  worship  the  only- 
begotten  Son.  And  who  were  these  Hebrews  ?  The  very 
name  imports  that  they  were  Jews  by  birth ;  they  were 
indeed  the  Jewish  converts  settled  in  Palestine.  And 
since  the  epistle  was  written  during  St.  Paul's  first  impri- 
sonment at  Rome,  which  might  easily  be  made  to  appear 
from  the  epistle  itself,  and  St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome  ended  about  the  thirtieth  year  after  our  Lord's 
ascension,  they  were  no  other  than  the  jirzt  race  of  Jewish 
Christians,  who  agreed  with  St.  Paul  that  the  Redeemer 
is  the  object  of  worship  propounded  to  the  angels  by  the 
psalmist.  And  thus  by  this  plain  remark,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  sacred  books,  the  unlearned  Christian  may 
settle  his  own  mind,  and  put  to  shame  and  silence  the  dis- 
turbers of  his  faith. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  information  which  the 
unlearned  Christian  may  draw  from  the  psalmist's  text, 
compared  with  the  apostle's  citation.  The  apostle  cites 
the  psalmist's  words  as  spoken  when  the  First-begotten  was 
introduced  into  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  to  mankind;  for 
the  word  in  the  original  literally  signifies,  not  the  universe, 
but  this  globe  which  is  inhabited  by  men,  to  which  the  First- 
begotten  was  in  these  later  ages  introduced  by  the  promul- 
gation of  the  gospel.  Now,  since  the  occasion  upon  which 
these  words  were  spoken  was  an  introduction  of  the  First 
Begotten  into  the  world,  if  these  words  are  no  where  to  be 
found  but  in  the  ninety-seventh  psalm,  it  foUows  that  this 
ninety-seventh  psalm  is  that  introduction  of  the  First-be- 
gotten  into  the  world  of  which  the  apostle  speaks.     Hence 
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the  unlearned  Christian  may  derive  this  useful  information, 
that  the  true  subject  of  the  ninety-seventh  psalm^  as  it  was 
understood  by  St.  Paul  and  by  the  church  at  Jerusalem^ 
to  which  this  epistle  is  addressed,  within  thirty  years 
after  our  Lord's  ascension^  when  that  church  must  have 
been  entirely  composed  of  our  Lord^s  own  followers  and 
the  immediate  converts  of  the  apostles^  was  not,  as  it 
might  seem  to  any  one  not  deeply  versed  in  the  prophetic 
language,  an  assertion  of  God*s  natural  dominion  over  the 
universe^  but  a  prophecy  of  the  establishment  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel^  and  the 
general  conversion  of  idolaters  to  the  service  of  the  true 
God.  The  First-begotten  is  the  Lord,  or  rather  the 
Jehovah^  for  that  is  the  word  used  in  the  original^  whose 
kingdom  is  proclaimed  as  an  occasion  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving to  the  whole  worid. 

And  that  this  was  no  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the 
psalm,  imagined  by  enthusiasts  or  invented  by  impostors 
to  make  the  sacred  oracles  accord  with  their  own  conceits 
or  with  their  own  designs,  will  appear  by  a  closer  inspec- 
tion of  the  psalm  itself,  which  cannot  be  consistently 
expounded  of  any  other  king  or  of  any  other  kingdom. 

That  Jehovah's  kingdom,  in  some  sense  or  other,  is  the 
subject  of  this  divine  song,  cannot  be  made  a  question ;  for 
thus  it  opens — ^'  Jehovah  reigneth.'  The  psalm  therefore 
most  be  understood^  either  of  God's  natund  kingdom  over 
his  whole  creation,  of  his  particular  kingdom  over  the 
Jews,  his  chosen  people,  or  of  that  kingdom  which  is 
called  in  the  New  Testament  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the 
kingdom  of  God,  or  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  God*s  peculiar 
kingdom  over  the  Jews  cannot  be  the  subject  of  this  psalm, 
because  all  nations  of  the  earth  are  called  upon  to  rejoice  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  this  great  truth,  '^  Jehovah  reigneth, 
let  the  earth  rejoice  -,  let  the  many  isles  be  glad  thereof." 
The  same  consideration,  that  Jehovah's  kingdom  is  men- 
tioned as  a  subject  of  general  thanksgiving,  proves  that 
s3 
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God's  muTenal  dominion  over  his  whole  creaikm  cannot 
be  the  kingdom  in  the  prophet's  mind ;  for  in  this  king- 
dom a  great  majority  of  the  ancient  world,  the  iddaters, 
were  considered,  not  as  subjects  who  might  rejoice  in 
the  glory  of  their  monarch,  but  as  rebels  who  InmL  every 
thing  to  fear  from  his  just  resentment  God's  goTemmenI 
of  the  world  was  to  them  no  cause  of  joy,  otherwise  than 
as  the  erection  of  Christ's  kingdom,  which  was  to  be  the 
means  of  their  deliverance,  was  a  part  of  the  general 
scheme  of  Providence.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  Christ's 
kingdom  is  that  kingdom  of  Jehovah  which  the  inspired 
poet  celebrates  as  the  occasion  of  universal  joy.  And  this 
will  further  appear  by  the  sequel  of  the  song.  After  four 
verses,  in  which  the  transcendent  glory,  the  irresistible 
power,  and  inscrutable  perfection  of  the  Lord,  who  to  the 
joy  of  all  nations  reigneth,  are  painted  in  poetical  images, 
taken  partly  from  the  awful  scene  on  Sinai  which  accom- 
panied the  delivery  of  the  law,  partly  from  otiier  manifesta- 
tions of  God's  presence  with  the  Israelites  in  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness;  he  proceeds,  in  the  sixth  verse, 
*'  The  heavens  declare  his  righteousness,  and  all  the 
people  see  his  glory."  We  read  in  the  nineteenth  psalm 
that  ''  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God."  And  the 
glory  of  God,  the  power  and  the  intelligence  of  the  Crear 
tor,  is  indeed  visibly  declared  in  the  fabric  of  the  material 
world.  But  I  cannot  see  how  the  structure  of  the  heavens 
can  demonstrate  the  righteousness  of  God.  Wisdom  and 
power  may  be  displayed  in  the  contrivance  of  an  inanimate 
machine ;  but  righteouaiess  cannot  s^pear  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts,  or  the  direction  of  the  moticms  of  life- 
less matter.  The  heavens,  therefore,  in  their  external 
structure,  cannot  declare  their  Maker's  righteousness: 
but  the  heavens,  in  another  sense,  attested  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  when  the  voice  from  heaven  declared  him 
the  beloved  Son  of  God,  in  whom  the  Father  was  well 
pleased ;  and  when  the  preternatural  darkness  of  the  son 
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at  the  cnioifixioiiv  aad  other  agoniM  of  nahire,  drew  Aat 
confession  from  the  beaA^i  centurion  who  attended  the 
exectttiony  that  the  s«ffimng  Jesus  was  the  Sen  of  God« 
''  And  all  the  peo]^  see  his  glory/'  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  our  translators^  oyer*8tndioiis  of  the  pmrity 
of  their  English  style,  have,  through  the  whole  Bible, 
neglected  a  distinction  coiistaatly  obserred  in  the  original, 
between  people  in  the  singular  and  peoples  in  the  plural. 
The  word  people,  in  the  singular,  foar  the  most  part  de. 
notes  God's  chosen  people,  the  Jewish  nation^  unless  any 
other  particular  people  happen  to  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
course. But  peoples,  in  the  plural,  is  put  for  all  the  other 
races  of  mankind,  as  distinct '  from  the  chosen  people. 
The  word  here  is  in  the  plural  form,  "  and  all  the  peoples 
see  his  glory."  But  when,  or  in  what  sense,  did  any  of 
the  peoples,  the  idolatrous  nations,  see  the  glory  of  God  ? 
Literally  they  never  saw  his  glory.  The  effulgence  of  the 
Shechinah  never  was  displayed  to  them,  except  when  it 
blazed  forth  upon  the  Egyptians  to  strike  them  with 
a  panic;  or  when  tlie  towering  pillar  of  flame  which 
mandialled  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  was  seen  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  as  a  threatening 
meteor  in  their  sky.  Intellectually  no  idolaters  ever  saw 
the  glory  of  God,  for  they  never  acknowledged  his  power 
and  Godhead;  had  they  thus  seen  his  glory,  they  had 
ceased  to  be  idolaters.  But  all  the  peoples,  upon  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  saw  tte  glory  of  Christ.  They 
saw  it  literally  in  the  miracles  performed  by  his  apostles ; 
they  saw  it  spiritually  when  they  perceived  the  purity  of 
his  precepts,  when  they  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine,  when  they  embraced  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  owned  Christ  for  their  Saviour  and  their  God. 
The  psalmist  goes  on,  ^^  Confounded  be  all  tiiey  that  serve 
graven  images,  that  boast  themselves  of  idols:  worship 
him,  all  ye  gods.''  In  the  original  this  verse  has  not  at  all 
the  form  of  a  malediction,  which  it  has  acquired  in  our 
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trsusBlation  from  the  me  of  the  strong  word  confounded. 
''  Let  them  be  ashamed:"  tiiis  is  the  utmost  that  the 
psahnist  says.  The  prayer  that  they  may  be  ashamed  of 
their  folly  and  repent  of  it,  is  very  different  from  an 
imprecation  of  conhision.  Bat  in  truth  the  psalmist  rather 
seems  to  speak  prophetically,  without  any  thing  either  of 
prayer  or  imprecation :  '<  They  shall  be  ashamed/'  Having 
seen  the  glory  of  Christ  they  shall  be  ashamed  of  the  idols 
which,  in  the  times  of  their  ignorance,  they  worshipped. 
In  the  eighth  and  ninth  verses,  looking  forward  to  the  times 
when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  come  in,  and  the 
remnant  of  Israel  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  he  describes  the 
daughters  of  Judah  as  rejoicing  at  the  news  of  the  mercy 
extended  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  exulting  in  the  uni- 
versal extent  of  Jehovah's  kingdom,  and  the  general  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  Godhead.  In  the  tenth  verse,  having 
in  view,  as  it  should  seem,  the  sufferings  which  the  first 
preachers  were  destined  to  endure,  he  exhorts  those  who 
love  Jehovah  to  adhere  at  all  hazards  to  their  duty,  in 
the  assurance  that  their  powerful  Lord,  on  whom  they 
have  fixed  their  love,  *'  preserveth  the  souls  of  his  saints, 
and  delivereth  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked." 
"  Light,"  he  adds,  **  is  sown  for  the  righteous ;"  or,  to 
render  the  words  more  strictly,  '*  Light  is  shed  over  the 
Just  One,  and  gladness  upon  Uie  upright  of  heart."  The 
just  and  the  just  one  are  two  different  words ;  the  one 
a  collective  noun  expressing  a  multitude,  the  other  ex- 
pressive of  a  single  person.  These  two  words  are  unfor- 
tunately confounded  in  our  English  Bibles.  The  Just  One 
is,  I  think,  in  many  passages  of  the  Psalms,  of  which 
I  take  this  to  be  one,  an  appellation  which  exclusively 
belongs  to  Christ  in  his  human  character.  Light  for 
splendour  is  an  easy  image  for  a  condition  of  proiqperity 
and  grandeur.  '^  Li^t  is  shed  over  the  Just  One,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  now  exalted  at  the  right  hand 
of  (rod."    And  this  light  shed  on  him  is  a  sense  of  glad- 
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ness  to  all  the  upright  in  keart.  ^*  Rejoice  in  Jehovah^ 
therefore,  ye  righteous :  rejoice  in  him  by  whom  ye  are 
yourselves  united  to  the  first  principle  of  goodness,  beings 
power,  happiness,  and  glory;  and  give  thanks  at  the 
remembrance  of  his  holiness." 

Now,  besides  the  purposes  I  hinted  at  before,  this  ser- 
mon is  a  fine  vindication  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  it 
teaches  us  how  we  should  explain  the  Psalms  in  a  manner 
corresponding  with  the  view  which  Horsley,  Home,  and 
many  others,  have  taken  of  these  sacred  compositions.'^ 

*  The  above  excellent  remarks  on  parallelisms  of  texts  lead  us  to 
reflect  on  the  parallelisms  of  subjects  which  I  have  attempted  to  esta- 
blish throughout  the  Topics ;  these  form  a  point  of  observation  which 
may  be  called  the  doctrine  of  transitions,  a  passing  over  to  relatiye 
branches  of  divine  knowledge  (see  Topic  iv.).  These  transitions  ad- 
mit of  a  great  variety  of  particular  applications  of  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  Scripture,  few  in  number,  manifold  in  amplification.  It  is 
the  art  of  combination ;  of  associating  things  scattered  abroad  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  which  really  may  be  systematized  in  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing. Sometimes  this  will  be  done  by  way  of  illustration,  orampli- 
fication,  or  inference,  or  confirmation ;  and  we  may  see  that  this  is 
the  thread  of  Horsley's  argument  last  quoted  by  way  of  eonfirma- 
tion.  We  here  see  how  one  thing  hangs  upon,  another :  for  instance, 
how  many  truths  hang  upon  the  fall  of  man,  how  many  on  the  re- 
covery. We  see  the  regular  connexion  of  cause  and  e£Pect,  of  designs 
and  accomplishments,  and  a  thousand  other  things  of  great  import- 
ance in  discussion. — See  James  Douglas,  Esq.  on  Errors  in  Religion, 
p.  303,  304,  &c. 
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LECTURE  XXX. 

OF   EXORDIUMS,   PERORATIONS,   &C. 


OF  EXORDIUMS. 

You  will  recollect  that  I  stated  (p.  68^  vol*  i.)  that 
there  were  commonly  reckoned  five  parts  of  a  Sermon,  viz.. 
The  exordium,  the  connexion,  the  division,  the  discussion, 
and  the  peroration^  I  have  yet  said  nothing  of  the  exor- 
dium except  naming  it^  because^  though  the  first  upon  the 
paper^  it  should  generally  be  the  last  in  composition^  for 
reasons  hereafter  to  be  given. 

The  design  of  the  exordium  is  to  introduce  the  subject 
to  the  minds  of  the  auditory  :  it  should  insensibly  conduct 
them  to  the  points  to  be  discussed,  fix  their  attention,  and 
interest  their  feelings ;  but  nothing  should  be  introduced 
here  which  would  have  a  fitter  and  necessary  place  in  the 
discussion/ 

1.  The  exordium  should  be  short. 

2.  It  should  be  clear,  and  easy  to  be  understood. 

3.  It  should  be  cool  and  grave.  This  is  not  the  oratorical 
department  of  a  sermon,  remembering  that  your  auditors 

•  There  has  been  very  strong  debate  among  sermonizers,  whether 
this  part  should  be  omitted  or  used.  I  am  of  the  latter  opinion.  If 
any  wish  to  see  the  arguments,  they  are  to  be  found  in  Simeon's 
Claude. 
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are  neither  yet  in  heaven^  nor  in  the  air,  nor  at  all  elevated 
in  their  way  thither ;  but  upon  earth,  and  in  a  place  of 
worship. 

4.  An  exordium,  however,  ought  not  to  be  so  cool  and 
grave  as  not  to  be  at  the  same  time  engaging  and  agree" 
able.  There  are  three  principal  ends  which  a  preacher 
should  propose,  namely,  to  instruct,  to  please,  and  to  affect;* 
but  of  these  three,  that  which  should  reign  in  an  exordium 
is,  to  please.  I  own,  you  should  also  aim  to  instruct  and 
affect ;  but  less  to  instruct  than  to  please,  and  less  still  to 
affect  than  to  instruct.  Indeed,  if  you  can  judiciously  and 
properly  introduce  any  thing  tender  into  exordium  (especi- 
ally on  extraordinary  occasions)  you  may  to  good  purpose ; 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  agreeable  should  reign  in  this 
part.  You  easily  see  by  this,  that  you  must  banish  from 
the  exordium  all  ill-natured  censures,  terrible  threatenings, 
bitter  reproaches,  and,  in  general,  all  that  savours  of  anger, 
contempt,  hatred,  or  indifference,  and,  in  short,  every  thing 
that  has  the  air  of  quarrelling  with  the  hearers.  Their 
attention  must  not  only  be  excited  (you  may  sufficiently  do 
so  by  censures  and  reproaches),  but  you  must  softly  insi- 
nuate yourself  into  their  esteem,  so  that  they  may  not  only 
not^  oppose  what  you  say,  but  be  well  satisfied  you  are  an 
honest  and  well-meaning  man.-{- 

5.  The  whole  of  the  exordium  must  be  naturally  con- 
nected with  all  the  matter  of  the  text.  I  say  first  the  whole 
of  the  exordium ;  for  great  care  must  be  taken  to  put  no 
thing  there  foreign  to  your  subject :  therefore  the  best  ex* 

*  See  Blair's  Lectures. 

f  Salxsfy  your  hearers  that  you  are  a  well'ineaning  man.  Hence 
Quintilian  so  much  iusists  on  his  orator's  being  a  good  man.  The 
whole  first  chapter  of  his  twelfth  book  is  spent  in  proving  the  necesr 
sity  of  this ;  and  if  this  be  so  needful  at  the  bar,  how  much  more  so 
is  it  in  the  pulpit !  His  conclusion  is  enough  to  make  a  Christian 
minister  blush.  Men  had  better  be  bom  dumb,  and  even  destitute  of  rea- 
son, than  pervert  those  gifts  of  Providence  to  pernicious  purposes.  Mutos 
enim  nasci,  et  egere  omni  ratione  satius  fuisset,  quam  ProridAitis 
munerainmutoam  pemlciem  convertere." — Quint.,  lib.  xii.,  cap.  i. 
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ordinms  are  those  which  are  compoeed  of  two  propositions^ 
the  first  of  which  is  naturally  and  immediately  connected 
with  the  second^  and  the  second  naturally  and  immediately 
with  the  text.     Each  of  these  propositions  may  be  either 
proved  or  amplified  ;  but  the  last  must  always  conduct  you 
with  ease  to  the  subject  in  question^  nor  must  the  first  be 
very  distant.     According  to  this  maxim,  all  exordiums 
must  be  condemned  which,  instead  of  leading  you  into  the 
text,  make  you,  as  it  were,  tumble  from  a  precipice  into  it, 
which  is  intolerable.     Those   also  are  to  be   condemned 
which  conduct  to  the  text  by  many  long  circuits,  that  is, 
by  many  propositions  chained  together,  which  is  certainly 
vicious,  and  can  only  fatigue  the  hearer.     I  add,  in  the 
second  place,  the  exordium  must  be  connected  with  the 
whole  matter  of  the  text.     It  ought  not  merely  to  relate  to 
one  of  its  parts  (or  to  one  view  only,  if  you  intend  to  con- 
sider it  in  different  views),  but  to  all.     One  of  the  principal 
uses  of  an  exordium  is  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
for  the  matter  to  be  discussed.     If,  therefore,  the  exordium 
refer  only  to  one  of  its  parts,  or  to  one  view  only,  it  will 
prepare  the  mind  of  the  hearer  for  that  one  part,  for  that 
one  view  only,  and  not  for  the  rest. 

6.  An  exordium  must  be  simple.  We  would  not  en- 
tirely banish  figures ;  on  the  contrary,  we  would  always 
employ  such  as  may  render  the  discourse  pleasant  and 
agreeable  ;  but  pompous  and  magnificent  expressions  must 
be  avoided,  as  far  as  the  things  spoken  will  permit.  Do 
not  use  a  style  too  elevated,  bordering  on  bombast — ^nor 
periods  too  harmonious — nor  overstrained  allegories — nor 
even  metaphors  too  common  or  too  bold ;  for  indeed  the 
hearer's  mind,  yet  cool  and  in  its  natural  state,  can  bear 
nothing  of  this  kind. 

7.  An  exordium  must  not  be  common.  As  this  is  a  rule 
much  abused,  it  will  be  needful  to  explain  it.  By  a  com- 
moi%  exordium,  I  do  not  mean  an  exordium  which  will  suit 
many  texts ;  for  if  the  texts  are  parallel,  and  the  subject 
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be  managed  with  the  same  views,  and  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, what  occasion  is  there  to  compose  different  exor- 
diums ?  'By  a  common  exordium,  1  mean,  in  the  first  place, 
one  taken  from  trivial  things,  and  which  have  been  said 
over  and  over  again ;  these  the  people  already  know,  and 
your  labour  will  be  infallibly  thrown  away.  Such  are  ex- 
ordiums taken  from  comparisons  of  the  sun— of  kings— of 
conquerors — of  the  ancient  Romans,  &c. — or  from  some 
histories  of  the  Old  Testament  which  have  been  often 
repeated — or  of  some  well-known  types,  as  the  Israelites' 
passage  through  the  Red  Sea — and  many  more  of  the  same 
kind.  In  the  second  place,  I  mean,  by  a  common  or  ge- 
neral exordium,  one  which  may  be  alike  applied  to  t\\^o 
texts  of  different  matter,  or  to  two  contrary  interpretations 
of  the  same  text.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  common  exor- 
diums are  vicious  and  distasteful. 

8.  Even  in  metaphorical  or  figurative  texts  it  is  quite  pu- 
erile to  make  an  exordium  join  the  text  by  a  metaphor ;  for, 
whatever  ingenuity  there  may  seem  to  be  in  it,  it  is  certain 
there  is  no  taste,  no  judgment,  discovered  in  the  practice ; 
and,  however  it  may  pass  in  college  declamations,  it  would 
appear  too  trifling  in  the  pulpit.  The  exordium,  then, 
must  be  connected  with  the  text  by  the  matter  itself,  that 
is,  not  by  the  figure,  but  by  the  subject  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  figure.  I  would  not,  however,  forbid  the 
joining  of  the  exordium  to  the  text  sometimes  by  the  figure, 
provided  it  be  done  in  a  chaste  and  prudent  manner. 

Let  us  give  one  example.  "  He  that  eateth  ray  flesh, 
and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life  ;**  John  vi.  54.  An 
exordium  to  a  sermon  from  this  text  may  be  taken  from  the 
idea  which  Holy  Scripture  teaches  us  to  form  of  our  con- 
version, as  if  it  were  a  new  birth,  which  begins  a  new  life 
— that,  for  this  purpose,  it  speaks  of  a  new  man,  a  new 
heaven  which  illuminates,  and  a  new  earth  which  supports, 
him— that,  attributing  to  this  new  man  the  same  senses 
which  nature  has  formed  in  us,  as  sight,  hearing,  feeling, 
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smelU&g,  tasting,  it  attributes  also  to  htm  ^hfeeU  fKopor- 
tioned  to  each  of  these  mystical  se&ses  like  those  whkh  our 
senses  prodace  by  tiieir  natural  operations.  It  telk  us 
that  onr  eyes  contemplate  Ae  celestial  Ught,  whieh  illumi* 
nates  and  glides  hs  in  the  ways  of  righteousness — that  our 
ears  hear  the  t?otce  of  God,  who  calls  us,  and  who,  by 
these  means,  makes  us  obey  our  vocation.  It  tells  us  that 
the  gospel  is  a  savow  of  life,  which  communicates  sahration 
to  us.  And,  finally,  it  attributes  to  us  a  mmith,  to  eat  &e 
Jlesh\nd  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  order  to 
nourish  us  to  life  eternal.  It  is  this  last  expression  which 
Jesus  Christ  has  made  use  of  in  the  sixth  of  John,  and 
which  says  in  my  text,  ''He  that  eateth  my  fledi,  and 
drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life." 

This  exordium  joins  itself  to  the  text  by  the  figure  made 
use  of  in  the  text,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  charge- 
able with  affectation  or  witticism ;  for  it  is  by  a  serious 
reflection  on  the  Scripture  tise  of  the  figure,  ackaowledg-" 
ing  it  to  be  a  figure,  and  preparing  the  hearer  to  attend  to 
the  explication. 

To  these  rules  I  subjoin  a  word  or  two  on  the  vices  of 
exordiums.  1.  There  are  some  preachers  who  imi^ine  it  a 
fine  thing  to  take  exordiums  from  the  persons  of  tlieir  hear- 
ers, or  the  circumstances  of  times,  places,  general  affairs,  or 
news  of  the  world;  but  I  believe  this  is  altogether  a  vicicmB 
method,  and  should  never  be  used  but  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions. First,  there  is  too  much  affectation  in  it.  Is  it  not 
a  vain  parade  to  begin  a  discourse  with  things  which  have 
no  relation  to  the  matter  ?  It  is  certainly  contrary  to  the 
chastity  and  modesty  of  a  Christian  pulpit.  Secondly, 
exordiums  of  this  sort  are  usually  pulled  in  by  head  and 
shoulders.  How  should  it  be  o^rwise,  when  the  artides 
of  which  they  are  composed  have,  if  any,  only  a  very  dis- 
tant relation  to  the  text  ?  By  such  means  you  defeat  the 
principal  design  of  an  exordium,  which  is  to  prepare  the 
hearers'  minds,  and  to  conduct  them  insensibly  to  die  sub'- 
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ject.  And  finally^  it  is  very  difficult  in  sack  exordiums 
to  dvoid  saying  impertinencies;  for  wbat^  in  a  public  dis- 
course, can  be  more  indelicate^  iban  to  speak  of  yourself, 
or  bearers,  or  times,  or  news  ?  In  my  opinion,  such  ex- 
ordiums ought  to  be  entirely  rejected. 

2.  You  must  also^  for  the  most  part,  reject  exordiums 
taken  from  profane  history,  or  what  they  call  the  apo- 
thegms of  illustrious  m^i.  This  method  savours  too  much 
of  the  college,  and  is  by  no  means  in  the  taste  of  pious, 
well-bred  men.  Alexander,  Caesar,  Pompey,  all  the  great 
names  of  antiquity,  have  no  business  to  ascend  the  pulpit ; 
and  if  they  are  not  suffered  now-ardays,  either  in  orations 
in  the  senate,  or  in  pleas  of  the  bar,  much  less  ought  they 
to  be  allowed  in  Christian  sermons.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
if  they  appear  now  and  then  in  the  discussion,  or  in  the 
application ;  but  even  there  we  ought  to  see  them  but  sel- 
dom, not  oftener  than  once  a  year  at  most :  but  to  intro- 
duce them  at  the  beg^inning  of  a  sermon  is  intolerable.  I 
say  much  the  same  of  citations  from  profane  authors  y  they 
must  be  forborne,  unless  it  be  something  so  particular,  so 
agreeable,  and  so  apt  to  the  text,  as  to  carry  its  own  re- 
commendation along  with  it.  Of  this  kind,  I  think,  was 
the  exordium  of  a  sermon  on  Ps.  xc.  12 :  ^^  So  teach  us 
to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom."  It  was  taken  from  Plutarch,  who  relates  that 
Alcibiades  called  one  day  to  see  Pericles,  and  was  told  by 
his  domestics  that  their  master  was  busy  in  preparing  his 
accounts  to  lay  before  the  Republic :  to  which  he  immedi- 
ately replied,  '^  Instead  of  labouring  to  make  up  his  ac- 
counts, it  would  be  incomparably  better  to  render  himself 
not  accountable  to  them  at  all."  It  was  added,  that  this 
is  the  notion  of  almost  all  wicked  men,  who,  being  igpdo- 
rant  of  God  their  governor,  and  feeling  their  consciences 
charged  with  a  thousand  crimes,  think  only  of  eluding  the 
judgment  of  God,  and  of  avoiding  that  account  which  they 
will  one  day  be  obliged  to  give  to  the  Master  of  all  crea- 
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tures— that  if  ouly  one  man,  or  two  men,  were  in  question,, 
the  attempt  of  Alcibiades  might  succeed;  but  as  it  was 
€rod  with  whom  they  had  to  do,  it  must  be  worse  than 
foolish  to  imagine  his  tribunal  could  be  avoided — that  there 
was  no  other  way  to  take,  than  to  prepare  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  God :  nor  any  advice  more  reasonable,  than  to 
labour  continually  to  do  it  well^and  that,  for  this  purpose, 
even  self-interest  should  oblige  us  to  have  recourse  to  God 
to  assist  us  by  his  grace — this  is  what  the  church  aims  to 
teach  us  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  ''So  teach  us  to 
number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 

In  general,  the  best  exordiums  are  taken  from  theology ; 
for  as,  on  the  one  hand,  they  have  always  more  relation  to 
the  matter  of  the  text,  so,  on  the  other,  they  much  better 
prepare  the  hearers'  minds,  being  more  grave,  and  free 
from  the  puerile  pedantries  of  the  college. 

In  order  to  compose  an  exordium,  after  you  have  well 
considered  the  senses  of  tlie  text,  and  observed  what  are 
the  principal  matters  which  ought  to  enter  into  the  discus, 
sion,  and  after  you  have  made  the  division,  endeavour  to 
reduce  the  whole  to  one  common  idea,  and  then  choose 
some  other  idea  naturally  connected  with  that  common 
idea,  either  immediately,  or  by  means  of  another.  If 
it  be  immediately  connected  with  the  subject,  endeavour 
to  reduce  it  to  one  proposition,  which  may  be  cleared 
and  proved  as  you  go  on  ;  or  if  it  have  parts,  which  re- 
quire separate  explications  and  proofs,  it  must  be  ma- 
naged so  as  to  include  them  ;  and,  finally,  by  the  na- 
tural connexion  of  that  proposition  with  the  discussion, 
enter  into  the  text.  If  the  proposition  be  connected  with 
the  text  only  remotely,  then  establish  the  first,  pass  on  to 
the  second,  and  so  proceed  from  the  second  to  the  text* 

•  Connect  the  parts  of  the  exordium  toith  the  subject  of  the  discourse. 
**  Quoties  aatem  proaemio  fiierimus  usi,  turn  sive  ad  expositionem  tran- 
sibimus,  sive  prodnus  ad  probationem,  id  debebit  in  principio  poetre- 
mum  esse,  cui  commodissime  jungi  initium  sequentium  potent.  Ut  non 
abrupte  cadere  in  narrationem,  ita  Hon  obscure  transcendere  est  opti- 
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Exordiums  may  be  taken  from  almost  all  the  same 
topics  as  observations,  that  is^  from  genus,  species,  caiu 
traries,  &c.  For  there  are  but  few  good  exordiums  which 
might  not  go  into  the  discussion,  under  the  title  of  general 
observations.  Of  such  observations,  that  must  be  chosen 
for  an  exordium  which  is  least  essential  or  least  necessary 
to  the  discussion,  and  which,  besides,  is  clear,  agreeable, 
and  entertaining.  A  comparison  may  sometimes  be  em- 
ployed in  an  exordium,  but  not  often ;  nor  must  trivial 
comparisons  be  used  which  all  the  world  know,  or  which 
are  taken  from  any  thing  mean ;  nor  must  they  be  embar- 
rassing, taken  from  things  unknown  to  the  people,  as  those 
are  which  are  borrowed  from  mechanics,  astronomy,  &c., 
of  which  the  people  know  nothing  at  all. 

Bible- history  may  be  used,  but  sparingly ;  and  the  ap- 
plication must  be  always  just,  agreeable,  and,  in  some 
sort,  new  and  remarkable. 

Types  may  also  be  employed,  but  with  the  same  pre- 
cautions, always  consulting  good  sense  and  taste. 

The  best  method  is,  to  compose  several  exordiums  far 
the  same  text,  by  taking  it  in  all  its  different  relations ;  for 
by  such  means  you  may  choose  the  most  proper.  But 
after  all  these  general  precepts,  which  indeed  ought  to  be 
known,  and  by  which  exordiums  must  be  regulated,  it  is 
certain  the  invention  and  composition  of  an  exordium  can 
only  become  easy  by  practice,  A  young  preacher  ought 
not  to  complain  of  trouble,  nor  to  be  any  way  negligent  in 
the  matter ;  for  he  may  be  sure  of  succeeding  by  attention 
and  application. 

To  the  text  of  Claude  I  should  add,  that  exordiums  are 
frequently  so  constructed  as  to  appear  mere  excrescences, 
having  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  following  part  of  the 

mum.  Si  vero  longior  sequetur,  ac  perpleza  magis  ezpositio,  ad  earn 
ipsam  prseparaDdus  judex  erit :  ut  Cicero  ssepius,  sed  hoc  prscipue 
loco  fecit :  Paulo  longius  exordium  ret  demonstrandtB  petam ;  quod  qiuesoy 
JudiceSf  ne  moleste  patiamini.  Principiis  enim  cognitis,  multo  facilius  ex- 
trema  intelligeiis,^* — Pro  Cluent.  Quint.  Lnst.^lib.  iv.,  de  Ezordio. 
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ser niOD>  and  so  far  from  formiiig  any  part  of  tiie  subject 
discussed,  that  thej  would  serve  equally  well  for  many  dif- 
ferent hinds  of  texts  or  subjects.  It  will  be  useful  to  com- 
pare your  exordium  with  the  running  title  of  the  sermon  ; 
and  if,  instead  of  recognizing  each  other,  they  appear  per- 
fect strangers,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  you  may  be  sure 
that  you  have  entered  upon  a  wrong  track  of  thought,  and 
must  Mideavour  to  rectify  the  error. 

While,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  yomr  exordium 
should  agree  with  the  text,  participating  in  its  very  spirit 
as  wfH  as  in  the  sentiment,  and  forming  a  constituent  part 
of  the  subject,  you  must  at  the  same  tunse  avoid  anticipst- 
ing  what  belongs  to  the  discussion  as  before  observed ;  for 
in  this  case  you  would  either  be  forced  to  employ  repetition 
or  weaken  your  argument.  On  this  account  it  is  generally 
advisable  to  form  the  sermon  entirely  before  you  think  of 
an  exordium  ;  then  the  whole  matter  lies  before  you ;  ytm 
not  only  see  the  character  and  spirit  of  your  subject,  but 
also  what  remaining  idea  will  lead  to  the  whole.  But 
there  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  for  if  the  preacher  de- 
signs to  form  a  narrative,  historical,  or  coi^extual  exor- 
dium,  he  may  certainly  form  this  in  the  first  instance. 
Where  a  text  supplies  three  or  four  divisions,  the  first 
of  which  is  a  character,  &c.,  one  means  of  preserving 
simplicity  is  to  throw  such  part  altogether  into  the  exordium* 

The  examples  now  to  be  produced  will  however  give 
clearer  views  of  this  department  of  a  sermon  than  any  rules 
whatever,  and  these  examplea  may  be  arranged  into  four 
classes — the  narrative,  the  explicatory,  the  propositional, 
and  the  observational.  I  commence  with  those  of  the 
narrative  kind,  because  they  are  the  most  simple,  and, 
where  they  can  be  en^loyed  with  propriety,  are  generally 
most  interesting. 

No.  1. — An  example  of  the  narrative  introduction  is  firom 
Jay's  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2523  on  Ezek.  xxix.  17 — 20, 
but  in  too  curtailed  a  form;  yet  the  general  design  is 
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hinted  at,  namely^  that  the  ciroiUDMtaoeef  of  the  history  are 
narrated  or  recited  in  a  brief  manner,  so  as  to  render  the 
discussimi  intelligible  as  to  the  text  Thus,  if  you  ask  the 
questiim.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  words  of  the  text  ? 
the  answer  is  to  be  dmred  and  narrated  from  the  history 
then  under  conuderati(m.  ^^  Tyre  was  the  great  emporium 
of  trade  and  navigation  of  that  age.  Tyre  became  rich, 
luxurious^  proud,  and  impioiis.  Nebuchadrezzar  was  the 
instrument  in  God's  hand  to  destroy^  or  at  least  to  sub- 
due, the  people  ;  no  doubt  in  mercy,  tl»it  in  their  affiiction 
they  might  seek  the  Lord.  These  Tyreans  made  such  a 
stout  resistance  that  it  was  thirteen  years  belore  Nebuchad- 
rezzar co«dd  make  a  breach  in  the  waUs,  and,  when  entry 
was  efieoted,  the  besiegers  £oiiiid  an  empty  city ;  for  ii^ 
Tyreans,  having  had  command  of  the  sea,  transported  all 
their  treasures  to  a  neighbouring  station.  These  circum- 
stances introduce  the  words  of  the  text.  As  Nebuchad- 
rezzar had  such  hard  s^vke  for  no  advantage,  God  here 
in  the  text  promised  him  a  rich  and  easy  conquest  of 
Egypt."  The  discourse  which  follows  consists  of  valuable 
observations,  and  this  introduction  is  most  approprkte  to 
such  design.  Now  it  must  be  very  evident  that  no  other 
kind  of  exordium  could  have  suited  the  occasion,  and  herein 
lies  the  skill  of  the  preacher.  When  the  introduction  suits 
the  subject,  and  the  subject  the  introduction,  they  give 
mutual  aid  and  beauty  to  each  other,  I  have  one  thing 
more  to  observe  with  regard  to  the  past  example.  The 
sermon  is  not  merely  introduced  by  the  narrative,  but  the 
narrative  is  introduced  by  a  rem«u*k  with  some  illustration^^ 
both  of  which  are  appropriate.  The  remark  is  this,  that 
**  when  God  designs  a  work,  he  has  frequently  conde- 
scended to  intimate  it  to  his  choice  servants,''  Amos  iii.  7. 
The  author  then  instances  the  Lord's  discoveries  to  Ezekiel 
respecting  Tyre,  and  thus  the  connexirai  of  thougl^  is  sup- 

*  Robinson  seems  to  coin  a  new  word  for  such  remarks,  and  calls 
them  preexordia. 
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ported;  and  the  same  course  is  taken  in  the  following 
example : 

No.  2.— Blair,  on  the  power  of  conscience.  Gen.  xlii. 
21,  22:  "And  they  said  one  to  another.  We  are  guilty," 
&c.  The  sermon  itself,  like  Jay's,  is  treated  by  way  of 
observation.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  its  narra- 
tive introduction.  The  previous  remark  is  on  the  interest- 
ing simplicity  of  the  patriarchal  age. 

The  book  of  Genesis  displays  a  more  singular  and  interest- 
ing scene  than  was  ever  presented  to  the  world  by  any  other 
historical  record.  It  carries  us  back  to  the  beginning  of  time, 
and  exhibits  mankind  in  their  infant  and  rising  state.  It 
shows  us  human  manners  in  their  primitive  simplicity,  be- 
fore the  arts  of  refinement  had  polished  the  behaviour  or 
disguised  the  characters  of  men ;  when  they  gave  vent  to 
their  passions  without  dissimulation,  and  spoke  their  senti- 
ments without  reserve.  Few  great  societies  were,  as  yet, 
formed  on  the  earth.  Men  lived  in  scattered  tribes.  The 
transactions  of  families  made  the  chief  materials  of  history ; 
and  they  are  related,  in  this  book,  with  that  beautiful  sim- 
plicity  which  in  the  highest  degree  both  delights  the  ima- 
gination and  affects  the  heart. 

This  leads  to  the  narrative. 

Of  all  the  patriarchal  histories,  that  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren  is  the  most  remarkable,  for  the  characters  of  the 
actors,  the  instructive  nature  of  the  events,  and  the  surpris- 
ing revolutions  of  worldly  fortune.  As  far  as  relates  to 
the  text,  and  is  necessary  for  explaining  it,  the  story  is  to 

the  following  purpose: ^Joseph,  the  youngest  except 

one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  was  distinguished  by  his  father 
with  such  marks  of  peculiar  affection  as  excited  the  envy  of 
his  brethren.  Having  related  to  them,  in  the  openness  of 
his  heart,  certain  dreams  which  portended  his  future  ad- 
vancement above  them,  their  jealousy  rose  to  such  a  height 
that  they  unnaturally  conspired  his  destruction.  Seizing 
the  opportunity  of  his  being  at  a  distance  from  home,  they 
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first  threw  him  into  a  pit,  and  afterwards  sold  him  for  a 
slave,  imposing  on  their  father  by  a  false  relation  of  his 
death.  When  they  had  thus  gratified  their  resentment, 
they  lost  all  remembrance  of  their  crime.  The  family  of 
Jacob  was  rich  and  powerful  5  and  several  years  passed 
away,  during  which  they  lived  in  prosperity,  without  being 
touched,  as  far  as  appears,  with  the  least  remorse  for  the 
cruel  deed  which  they  had  committed.  Meanwhile,  Joseph 
was  safely  conducted  by  the  hand  of  Providence  through 
a  variety  of  dangers,  until,  from  the  lowest  condition,  he 
rose  at  last  to  be  chief  favourite  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  the 
most  powerful  monarch  at  that  time  in  the  world.  While 
he  possessed  this  high  dignity,  a  general  famine  distressed 
all  the  neighbouring  countries.  In  Egypt  alone,  by  means 
of  his  foresight  and  prudent  administration,  plenty  still 
reigned.  Compelled  to  have  recourse  to  that  kingdom  for 
supply  of  food,  the  brethren  of  Joseph,  upon  this  occasion, 
appeared  in  his  presence,  and  made  their  humble  applica- 
tion to  him  for  liberty  to  purchase  com ;  little  suspect- 
ing the  governor  of  the  land,  before  whom  they  bowed  down 
their  faces  to  the  earth,  to  be  him  whom  long  ago  they  had 
sold  as  a  slave  to  the  Ishmaelites.  But  Joseph  no  sooner 
saw  than  he  knew  his  brethren ;  and  at  this  unexpected 
meeting,  his  heart  melted  within  him.  Fraternal  tender- 
ness arose  in  all  its  warmth,  and  totally  effaced  from  his 
generous  breast  the  impression  of  their  former  cruelty. 
Though,  from  that  moment,  he  began  to  prepare  for  them 
a  surprise  of  joy,  yet  he  so  far  restrained  himself  as  to 
assume  an  appearance  of  great  severity.  By  this  he  in- 
tended both  to  oblige  them  to  biding  into  Egypt  his  youngest 
and  most  beloved  brother,  whose  presence  he  instantly 
required,  and  also  to  awaken  within  them  a  due  sense  of 
the  crimes  which  they  had  formerly  perpetrated.  Accord- 
ingly his  behaviour  produced  the  designed  effect.  For 
while  they  were  in  this  situation,  strangers  in  a  foreign 
land,  where  they  had  fallen,  as  they  conceived,  into  ex- 
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treme  distreM — where  tliej  were  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
gOTemor,  and  treated  with  rigour  for  which  they  could 
assign  no  cause,  the  reflecticm  mentioned  in  the  text  arose 
in  their  minds.  Conscience  brought  to  remembrance  their 
former  sins.  It  recalled,  in  particular,  their  long-forgotten 
cruelty  to  Joseph;  and,  without  hesitation,  they  inter- 
preted their  present  distress  to  be  a  judgment,  for  this 
crime,  inflicted  by  heaven.  They  said  one  to  aaoter, 
'*  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we 
saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought  us,  and  we 
would  not  hear ;  therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us. — 
Behold,  also  his  blood  is  required." 

This  exordium  prepares  the  way  for  his  observations, 
which  are, 

I.  That  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  or  of 
moral  good  and  evil,  belongs  to  human  nature. 

IL  That  it  produces  an  apprehension  of  merited  punish- 
ment when  we  have  committed  evil. 

III.  That  although  this  inward  sentiment  be  stifled  duf" 
ing  the  season  of  prosperity,  yet  in  adversity  it  will  revive. 

lY.  That  when  it  rerives  it  determines  us  to  consider 
every  distress  which  we  suffer,  from  what  cause  soev«r  it 
has  arisen,  as  an  actual  infliction  of  punishment  from  God. 

No.  3. — ^The  same  author,  on  2  Kings  viii.  IS,  13: 
'<  And  Hazael  said.  Why  weepeth  my  lord  ?  And  he  an- 
swered. Because  I  know  the  evil  that  thou  wilt  do,"  &c. 

In  the  days  of  Joram,  king  of  Israel,  flourished  the  pro> 
phet  Elisha.  His  character  was  so  eminent,  and'  his.  fame- 
so  widely  spread  ^  that  Benhadad,  the  king  of  Syria>  though 
an  idolater,  sent  to  consult  him  concerning  the  issue  of  a 
distemper  which  threatened  his  life.  The  messenger  em- 
ployed on  this  occasion  was  Hazael,  who  appears  to  have^ 
been  one  of  the  princes,  or  chief  men,  of  the  Syrian  court. 
Charged  with  rich  gifts  from  the  king,  he  presented  him- 
self before  the  prophet,  and  accosted  him  in  terms  of  die 
highest  respect.    During  the  conference  which  they  held 
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together,  EHsha  fixed  his  eye  stedfastly  on  the  countenance 
of  Hazael,  and  discerning,  by  a  prophetic  spirit,  his 
future  tyranny  and  cruelty,  he  coidd  not  contain  himself 
from  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears.  When  Hazae]^ 
in  surprise,  inquired  into  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
emotion,  the  prophet  plainly  informs  him  of  the  crimes 
and  barbarities  which  he  foresaw  that  hereafter  he  should 
commit.  The  soul  of  Hazael  abhorred,  at  this  time,  the 
thoughts  of  cruelty.  Uncorrupted,  as  yet,  by  ambition  or 
greatness,  his  indignation  arose  at  being  thought  capable 
of  such  savage  actions  as  the  prophet  had  mentioned  ;  and, 
with  much  warmth,  he  replies,  *'  But,  what!  is  thy  servant 
a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ?*'  Elisha  makes 
no  return  but  to  point  out  a  remarkable  change  which  was 
to  take  place  in  his  condition :  '^The  Lord  hath  showed  me 
that  thou  shalt  be  king  over  Syria."  In  the  course  of  time 
all  that  had  been  predicted  came  to  pass.  Hazael  as- 
cended the  throne;  and  ambition  took  possession  of  his 
heart.  '^  He  smote  the  children  of  Israel  in  all  their  coasts. 
He  oppressed  them  during  all  the  days  of  king  Jehoahas" 
(2  Kings  xiii.  32)  ;  and,  from  what  is  left  on  record  of  his 
actions,  he  plainly  appears  to  have  proved,  what  the  prophet 
foresaw  him  to  be,  a  man  of  violence,  cruelty,  and  blood. 

In  this  passage  of  Instory  an  object  is  presented  which  de- 
serves our  serious  attention.  We  behold  a  man  who,  in  one 
state  of  life,  could  not  look  upon  certain  crimes  without 
surprise  and  horror ;  who  knew  so  little  of  himself  as  to 
believe  it  impossible  ior  him  ever  to  be  concerned  in  com* 
ntitting  them ;  that  same  man,  by  a  change  of  condition, 
transformed  in  all  his  sentiments,  and,  as  he  rose  jn  great- 
nes8>  rising  also  in  guilt,  till  at  last  he  completed  that 
whole  character  of  iniquity  which  he  once  detested.  Hence 
the  following  observations  naturally  arise : — I.  That  to  a 
mind  not  entirely  corrupted,  sentiments  of  abhorrence  at 
guilt  are  natural.  II.  That,  notwithstanding  those  senti- 
ments, the  mind  may  be  brought  imder  the  dominion  of  the 
T  2 
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vices  which  it  had  most  abhorred.  III.  That  this  unhappy 
revolution  is  frequently  ow^ing  to  a  change  of  men's  external 
circumstances  and  condition  in  the  world. 

These  exordiums  I  cannot  but  consider  as  excellent  spe- 
cimens of  the  power  of  refined  description.  The  late  Dr. 
Hunter,  in  his  Scripture  Biography,  very  ably  adopts  this 
style,  and  a  numerous  train  of  followers  have  graced  the 
march  of  Blair  and  Hunter ;  but  I  owe  it  to  the  Scriptures 
to  declare  that  in  general  the  simple  language  of  Scripture 
is  far  more  striking  than  that  of  these  descriptionists :  the 
story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  in  particular,  is  related 
by  Moses  in  a  manner  which  quite  excels  Dr.  Blair;  yet  I 
wish  young  preachers  to  exercise  themselves  in  such  ex- 
ordiums, only  giving  a  hint  to  the  people  that  they  ought 
to  read  in  the  Scriptures  the  account  which  they  give  in 
other  language. 

No.  4. — Beddome  also  furnishes  an  exordium  of  this 
class  ;  but  that  part  of  the  narrative  which  he  recites  ap- 
pears only  brought  forward  in  order  to  mark  the  analogy 
between  the  joumeyings  of  the  Israelites  an^  the  spiritual 
experience  of  the  Christian.  His  text  is  £xod.  xiii.  21  : 
*'  And  the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of 
cloud/'  &c. 

God,  having  brought  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt 
with  a  high  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm,  did  not  leave 
them  to  find  the  way  to  Canaan  by  their  own  wisdom,  or 
encounter  the  various  difficulties  of  the  way  in  their  own 
strength.  He  himself  set  out  with  them  on  their  journey, 
and  conducted  them  to  the  end  of  it.  Their  first  stage  was  to 
Rameses,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  signifies 
brokenness,  and  may  not  unfitly  represent  the  state  of  a 
sinner's  heart  in  the  commencement  of  his  religious  course. 
The  second  stage  was  Succoth,  which  may  be  rendered 
tents,  denoting  the  unsettled  state  of  God's  people  in  the 
present  world.  They  are  strangers  and  sojourners^  and 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  so  as  soon  as  they  turn  their 
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faces  Zion-wards.  Their  next  stage  was  to  Etham,  a  word 
that  signifies  prowess  or  strength;  so  that  the  way  to 
Etham  is  through  Rameses  and  Saccoth>  not  forgetting  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Hitherto  the  Israelites  were  the  special  care  of  Provi- 
dence. The  Lord  alone  did  lead  them,  and  there  was  no 
strange  god  with  him.  How  he  continued  to  perform  this 
kind  and  necessary  office,  we  are  informed  in  the  words  of 
our  text :  "  The  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar 
of  cloud,  to  lead  them  the  way ;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of 
fire,  to  give  them  light,  to  go  by  tlay  and  night." 

He  then  offers  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  text  by 
way  of  explanation ;  and  secondly,  considers  the  symboli- 
cal meaning  of  the  fiery  pillar  in  the  wilderness,  and  its 
application  to  our  present  circumstances. 

What  I  have  denominated  the  expository  exordium  is 
very  properly  prefixed  to  propositional  and  all  other  dis- 
courses which  are  not  treated  textually.  Nothing  is  more 
necessary  than  to  show  the  true  meaning  of  a  text  before 
you  attempt  to  establish  either  doctrines  or  observations 
upon  it :  because  the  justness  of  your  reasonings  or  re- 
marks may  otherwise  appear  doubtful.  Frequently,  in- 
deed, even  when  the  greater  part  of  the  sermon  is  to  be 
occupied  in  establiihmg  some  truth,  your  exposition  must 
occupy  one  division ;  but,  when  this  is  not  required,  it 
must  find  a  place  in  the  exordium.  The  following  ex* 
amples  will  sufficiently  show  the  propriety  of  this  course  : 

No.  1. — Beddome,  on  Col.  i.  27 :  "  Christ  in  you  the 
hope  of  glory." 

Glory  is  the  greatest  word  in  our  language ;  and  ^'  the 
God  of  glory"  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  titles  given 
to  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  No  word 
is  so  sweet,  so  full  and  comprehensive.  Glory  is  the  object 
of  aU  true  believers.  The  hope  of  it  is  wrought  in  them 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  they  are  begotten  to  it  by  the  re- 
surrection of  Christ  from  the  dead.     Whatever  else  they 
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reUaqvishy  they  will  not  part  with  tlus ;  they  live  in  hope; 
and  die  in  hope.  It  is  this  which  stimulates  to  action,  and 
rapports  them  under  their  various  aflSictions. 

Christ  dwells  in  all  true  believers  as  a  principle  of  spi- 
ritual life  and  action.  The  second  Adam  is  a  quickening 
spirit,  giving  life  wherever  his  presence  is  enjoyed;  and» 
as  the  body  without  the  soul  is  dead^  so  the  soul  without 
Christ  is  dead  also.  All  our  spiritual  performances,  and 
all  our  capacity  for  what  is  good,  are  from  him  ;  and  with- 
out a  vital  and  intimate  union  with  him,  we  can  do  nothing. 
"  Know  ye  not,"  says  the  apostle,  ^^that  Christ  is  in  you, 
except  ye  be  reprobates?"  John  xv.  5;  2  Cor.  xiii.  5. 
-fbe  union  between  Christ  and  believers  is  not  indeed  essen- 
tial, like  that  which  subsists  between  the  sacred  Three^ 
though  with  that  it  is  in  some  respects  compared,  John 
xvii.  21.  Nor  is  it  a  personal  union^  Uke  that  between  the 
divine  and  human  nature  of  our  Lord.  Hot  yet  merely  an 
operative  or  influential  union,  like  that  between  €rod  and 
all  his  creatures ;  '^  for  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being."  It  is  a  mystical  and  i^iritual  union,  a  union 
of  aflfection,  interest,  and  design.  It  is  also  mutual  and 
reciprocal ;  he  dwells  in  us,  and  we  dwell  in  him  ;  he  sups 
with  us,  and  we  with  him  ;  and  becaime  he  lives,  we  shall 
live  also :  John  xiv.  23 ;  Gal.  ii.  20 ;  Rev.  iii.  20. 

No.  2. — A  similar  introduction  is  furnished  by  the  sane 
author,  on  Acts  xi.  23 :  "  Who,  when  he  was  come,  and 
had  seen  the  grace  of  God,  was  glad,"  &c.  The.  discourse 
is  strictly  observational. 

By  the  *^  grace  of  God"  in  Scripture  is  generally  meant 
his  favomr  to  the  unworthy,  in  opposition  to  merit  and 
desert.  It  supposes  that  God  is  under  no  constraint  in 
exercising  mercy,  and  that  man  has  no  claims  upon  Urn. 
It  is  the  only  source  of  all  the  great  blessings  we  eiyoy  in 
this  world,  and  of  all  the  blessings  we  shdl  enjoy  in  tbe 
next.  This  gprace  is  displayed  in  our  regeneration,  sanc- 
tification,   and  preservation;  and,  when  its  subjects  are 
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completely  glorified,  grace  wiU  be  fully  satisiied.  Faith  is 
necessary  to  salvation,  bat  does  not  lessen  its  fireeness ;  for 
that  also  is  matter  of  free  favour,  as  Eph.  ii.  8,  9. 

Again  :  grace  is  sometimes  put  for  the  effect  of  God's 
free  favour  towards  us,  and  is  so  to  be  understood  in  our 
text.  Considering  it  as  the  original  source  of  our  salva* 
tion,  it  is  grace  in  the  fountain ;  in  its  operations  it  is  grace 
in  the  stream :  or  say  grace  in  the  principle,  and  in  the 
product.  In  botii  respects  it  is  absolutely  iiree,  without 
money  and  without  price.  It  prevents  our  deserts  and  en- 
deavours, and  far  exceeds  our  highest  hopes.  It  is  evident 
that  where  this  grace  is  it  will  be  seen,  and  that  the  appear- 
ance of  it  in  others  is  matter  of  joy  to  Christians,  and  espe- 
cially to  faithful  ministers. 

No.  3.— Walker,  vol.  ii.,  p.  199,  on  2  Cor.  viii.  9: 
**  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  &c. 

These  words  contain  an  accurate  description  of  the  grace 
or  free  favour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  all  true  be* 
lievers  are  said  to  know,  t.  e,,  they  have  not  only  heard 
the  report  of  this  grace,  assented  to  the  truth  of  the  report 
and  are  able  to  give  some  account  of  it  to  others ;  but  they 
know.it  experimentally,  have  tasted  its  sweetness,  and  felt 
its  power  on  their  own  hearts. 

No.  4. — Blair,  on  Ps.  Ixxvi.  10 :  **  Surely  the  wrath  of 
man  shall  praise  thee :  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt  thou 
restrain." 

This  psalm  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  reign  of  Uezekiah,  and  to  refer  to  the  formidable  inva- 
sion of  Judea  by  Sennacherib,  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord» 
in  one  night,  discomfited  the  whole  Assyrian  host,  and 
smote  them  with  sudden  destruction.  To  this  interposition 
of  tike  divine  arm  the  context  may  naturally  be  applied. 
In  the  text  we  have  the  wise  and  religious  reflection  of  the 
psalmist  upon  the  violent  designs  which  had  been  carried 
on  by  the  enemies  of  his  comitry,  and  upon  the  issue  to 
which  Providence  brought  them:     "Surely  the  wrath  of 
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man  shall  praise  thee."  By 
to  understand  all  that  the  impetuosity  of  human  passion  can 
devise  or  execute  ;  the  projects  of  ambition  and  resentment ; 
the  ngc  of  persecution ;  the  fury  of  war ;  the  disorders 
which  violence  produces  in  private  life,  and  the  public  com- 
motions which  it  excites  in  the  world :  all  these  shall  praise 
God,  not  with  their  intention  and  design,  nor  by  their  na- 
tive tendency  ;  but  by  those  wise  and  good  purposes  which 
his  providence  makes  them  accomplish  ;  from  their  poison 
extracting  health,  and  converting  things  which  in  them- 
selves are  pernicious,  into  ins^ments  of  his  glory  and  of 
public  benefit ;  so  that,  though  **  the  wrath  of  man  worketh 
not  the  righteousness  of  God,"  it  is  nevertheless  forced  and 
compelled  to  minister  to  his  praise.  The  psalmist  adds, 
"  The  remainder  of  wrath  thou  shalt  restrain  ;"  that  is,  God 
will  allow  scope  to  the  wrath  of  man  so  far  as  it  answers 
his  good  purposes^  and  is  subservient  to  his  praise ;  the 
rest  of  it  shall  be  curbed  and  bound  up.  When  it  would 
attempt  to  go  beyond  its  prescribed  limit,  he  says  to  it, 
as  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  *'  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come,  but  no  further ;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be 
stayed." 

All  this  shall  be  fully  verified  and  declared  by  the  last 
issue  of  things ;  when  we  shall  be  able  more  clearly  to  trace 
the  divine  administration  through  its  several  steps,  by 
seeing  the  consummation  of  the  whole.  Tn  some  cases  it 
may  be  reserved  for  this  pericd  to  unfold  the  mysterious 
wisdom  of  heaven.  But,  in  general,  as  much  of  the  divine 
conduct  is  at  present  manifest  as  gives  us  just  ground  for 
the  assertion  in  the  text.  In  the  sequel  of  this  discourse 
I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  and  confirm  it.  I  shall  show 
in  what  manner  the  wrath  of  man  is  made  to  praise  the 
power,  the  wisdom,  the  justice,  and  the  goodness  of  (rod. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  expository  exordium  is 
generally  introduced  by  an  appropriate  but  brief  remark. 
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in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  narrative  kind.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  exposition  thus  in- 
troduced :  — 

No.  5. — Simeon's  Horse  Horn.,  toI.  y.,  p.  273,  on  Isaiah 
xiv.  32  :  *'  What  shall  one  then  answer  the  messengers  of 
the  nation  ?    That  the  Lord  hath  founded  Zion/'  &c. 

Previous  Remark. 
God  is  for  the  most  part  overlooked  in  the  government  of 
the  world ;  and  hence  arise  an  over-confidence  among 
some,  and  an  undue  timidity  amongst  others.  But  if  we 
viewed  (Jod  as  ordering  and  over^ruling  every  thing,  even 
to  the  falling  of  a  sparrow,  we  should  undertake  nothing 
ourselves  without  a  direct  reference  to  him,  nor  fear  what 
was  undertaken  by  others  whilst  we  had  him  for  oiur  pro- 
tector. This  is  the  great  lesson  which  we  are  taught  in 
the  text. 

Then  follows  the  exposition. 

The  context  contains  a  prophecy  respecting  the  fate  of 
Palestine.  The  Philistines  had  been  invaded  and  conquered 
by  king  Uzziah,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6;  but  in  the  days  of 
Ahaz,  Uzziah's  son,  they  had  regained  their  cities,  and 
made  reprisals  on  the  provinces  of  the  Jewish  monarch  : 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  18.  At  the  accession  of  Hezekiab  to  the 
throne  of  Judah  they  hoped  to  make  yet  furtber  inroads  on 
the  Jewish  territory ;  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  was  inspired 
to  foretel  that  they  should  not  only  fail  in  their  attempts^ 
but  be  utterly  vanquished  by  him  whom  they  so  fondly 
thought  to  subdue  and  subjugate.  Read  the  passage  in 
this  view,  and  the  whole  address  will  appear  extremely  spi- 
rited and  beautiful.  **  Rejoice  not  thou,  whole  Palestina, 
because  the  rod  of  him  that  smote  thee  is  broken,"  z.  e., 
because  thou  hast  triumphed  over  Uzziah's  son;  *<  for  out 
of  the  serpent's  root  shall  come  forth  a  cockatrice,  or  adder ; 
and  his  fruit  shall  be  a  fiery  flying  serpent."  Uzziah  bit 
thee  only  as  a  common  serpent ;  but  his  grandson  Heze* 
T  3 
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kiah  shall  inflict  a  wound  aft  fatal  at  an  adder :  and  prove 
as  irresutible  as  a  fiery  flying  serpent.  "  And  the  first- 
born of  the  poor  [Jews^  whom  thou  hast  so  oppressed]  shall 
feed^  and  the  needy  [whom  thou  hast  so  terrified]  shall  lie 
down  in  safety  ;  whilst  thy  root  shall  be  destroyed  by  fa- 
mine, and  thy  remnant  with  the  sword."  Instead  then  of 
rejoicing,  '*  Howl,  O  gate  ;  cry,  O  city  ;  thou  whole  Pa- 
lestina  art  dissolved  ;  for  there  shall  come  from  the  north 
[Judea]  a  smoke  [and  dust  of  an  army  in  full  march]  ;  and 
none  shall  foe  alone  [or  decline  serving  in  this  army]  at  the 
appointed  time."  In  the  mean  time  '*  what  shall  one  then 
answer  the  messengers  of  the  nation/'  *  when  they  come, 
full  of  alarm  and  terror,  announcing  thy  preparations  to 
invade  the  land  of  Judah  ?  Answer,  ''  That  the  Jjord  hath 
founded  Zion ,  and  the  poor  of  his  people  shall  trust  in  it  ;*' 
and  that  no  weapon  ever  formed  against  them  shall  prosper. 
The  words,  thus  explained,  we  shall  consider  as  pro- 
claiming, 

I.  An  unquestionable  fact ; — ^*  God  has  founded  Toon," 

II.  An  instructive  lesson  ; — It  teaches  us  that  our  trust 
must  be  on  God  alone,  and  that  confidence  in  him  shall 
never  be  disappointed. 

III.  A  consoling  truth ; — ^*  The  poor  of  his  people  shall 
trust  in  it.** 

No.  6. — Beddome,  in  the  introduction  to  his  serm<m  on 
Ps.  cxix.  129 :  "  Thy  testimonies  are  wonderful" — after  a 
very  suitable  remark  in  the  style  of  comment,  explains  and 
enlarges  upon  the  word  **  testimonies." 

Previous  Remark. 

It  is  amazing  with  what  energy  and  variety  of  expres- 
sion David  in  this  psalm  sets  forth  his  love  to  God's  holy 
word  ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  closest  inspection  of 

*  The  general  interpretation,  of  their  heing  forngnamhastaderiMnt 
to  congratulate  Hezekiah,  enerrates  the  whole  force  of  the  passage* 
and  is  in  opposition  to  the  text  itaelf,  which  speaks  of  them  as  the 
messengers  of  the  nation,  and  not  of  foreign  nations. 
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its  conttnts^  and  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  its 
pl*operties^  that  he  declares  it  to  be  truly  wonderful.  Other 
writiiigs  may  have  their  excellences^  and  be  entitled  to 
high  regard ;  but  no  human  productions  can  compare  with 
the  records  of  eternal  tmtli.  These  are  dictated  by  the 
Spnrit  of  wisdom  and  revdation,  and  written  with  the 
finger  of  the  living  (xod. 

ExpoiUiaH. 

The  word  **  testimony,"  in  the  singular,  is  generally  put 
for  tte  whole  of  ^  inspired  writings,  as  in  Ps.  xix.  7 : 
"  The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the 
simple.'*  The  Scripture  is  a  divine  testimony,  given  by 
inspiration  of  God ;  and  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost :  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  It  is  a 
testimony  concerning  God^  his  perfections  and  operations, 
the  way  in  which  he  is  to  be  worshipped,  and  the  method 
of  salvation  which  his  infinite  wisdom  hath  devised. 
Though  it  is  ndt  silent  on  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  of 
providence,  yet  its  principal  object  is  to  make  known  the 
counsels  of  divine  grace.  It  is  a  testimony  from  God  to 
man ;  it  teaches  what  could  not  otherwise  have  been  known, 
and  places  in  a  much  clearer  light  what  might  possibly 
have  been  discovered  by  other  means. 

Hie  New  Testament  is  espet^aUy  cafled  the  testimony 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour :  2  Tim.  i.  8.  In  it  the  Father 
bears  witness  to  Christ,  and  Christ  bears  witness  of  him. 
It  is  ihe  record  which  God  hath  given  of  his  Son^  and  of 
that  eternal  life  which  he  hath  given  to  us  in  him. 

By  '<  testimonies/'  in  the  plural  number,  we  are  com- 
monly to  understand  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law :  Dent 
iv.  45 ;  vi.  17.  Hence  the  ark,  in  which  the  two  tables  of 
the  law  were  deposited,  was  called  the  atk  of  the  testi- 
mony :  Exod.  xxx.  6.  God^  in  giving  the  law  to  the  diil- 
dren  of  Israel,  testified  his  peculiar  faveor  towards  tbem ; 
and,  in  continuing  his  word  amongst  us,  he  still  testifies 
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his  loving-kindness  towards  us.  His  holy  law  is  an  infal- 
lible rule  to  judge  and  walk  by,  an  unerring  standard  to 
which  all  our  sentiments  and  actions  must  be  reduced ; 
what  it  does  not  require  cannot  be  a  doty,  what  it  forbids 
cannot  but  be  a  sin.  it  is  called  "  a  sure  word  of  pro- 
phecy, whereunto  we  do  well  to  take  heed,  as  to  a  light 
that  shineth  in  a  dark  place:''  2  Pet  i.  19.  David  also 
considered  it  as  a  lamp  unto  his  feet^  and  a  light  unto 
his  path :  Ps.  cxix.  105.  It  is  to  the  believer  like  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  which  went  before  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness,  directing  their  marches  and  encamp- 
ments. 

No.  7. — ^The  same  author,  vol.  vii.,  p.  14,  on  2  Cor.  xi. 
2 :  *'  I  am  jealous  over  you  with  godly  jealousy." 

Previous  remark. 

Pious  and  faithful  ministers  have  much  at  heart  the  true 
interest  of  their  people.  Paul  therefore^  well  knowing  the 
state  of  the  Corinthian  church,  expresses  the  most  painful 
apprehensions  on  their  account ;  he  is  '^  jealous  over  them 
with  godly  jealousy.** 

Expmtum. 

The  term  jealousy  is  sometimes  expressive  of  wrath  and 
indignation,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Siqpreme 
Being.  God  is  jealous,  and  the  Lord  revengeth ;  the  Lord 
revengeth,  and  is  furious ;  the  Lord  will  take  vengeance 
on  his  adversaries,  and  he  reserveth  wrath  for  his  enemies : 
Exod.  XX.  5 ;  Nah.  i.  2 ;  1  Cor.  x.  22.  The  term  is  more 
frequently  applied  to  those  suspicions  which  arise  out  of 
the  conjugal  state,  which,  though  they  may  have  their 
origin  in  the  extravagance  of  love,  often  produce  the  same 
effects  as  mortal  hatred.  Jealousy  in  this  respect  is  cruel 
as  the  grave  :  Numb.  v.  14,  29 ;  Cant.  viii.  6. 

In  the  passage  under  consideration  the  word  is  ex- 
pressive of  a  tender  and  anxious  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
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others,  attended  with  some  doubtfulness  concerning  them, 
including  a  mixture  of  hope  and  fear.  Thus  Job  was 
jealous  over  his  children,  lest  they  had  sinned  against 
God,  chap.  i.  5.  Professors  of  religion  ought  in  this  way  to 
be  jealous  over  themselves,  and  over  one  another ;  for  it  is 
no  breach  of  charity  to  suspect  ill  when  we  intend  weU. 
The  greater  our  love  to  others,  the  more  anxious  will  be 
our  care  concerning  them,  lest  they  should  be  mistaken 
now,  and  should  miscarry  at  last.  Evil  surmisings  are 
highly  culpable,  but  godly  jealousies  are  commendable. 
"  I  fear,''  says  the  apostle  in  another  place,  "  lest  I  have 
bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain :"  Gal.  iv.  11. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  consider, 

J.  The  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  apostle's  jealousy. 

II.  The  peculiar  properties  of  it : — "  godly  jealousy." 

We  now  come  to  the  Argumentative  exordium.  Some- 
times it  may  be  proper  to  enter  somewhat  at  large  into  the 
proof  of  one  or  more  propositions  closely  connected  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  text,  in  order  to  the  more  full  and  lumi- 
nous elucidation  of  the  text  itself,  particularly  where  such 
doctrines  have  been  strongly  opposed,  and  where  the  pas- 
sage under  consideration  has  been  wrested  from  its  proper 
meaning  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party. 

Some  examples  of  this  kind  will  be  given  in  the  Topical 
Exordiums,  particularly  under  the  twenty-second  Topic. 
The  following  will  therefore  be  sufficient  in  this  place : — 

No.  1.^ — Simeon's  Appendix  to  Horad  Horn.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  49,  on  Matt.  xii.  36,  37  :  "I  say  unto  you,  that  every 
idle  word  that j  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account 
thereof,"  &c. 

There  is  not  any  plainer  or  more  acknowledged  truth,  in 
relation  to  natural  things,  than  that  ^*  a  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruit.*'  In  morals  the  same  would  be  equidly  obvious, 
if  we  were  equally  unbiassed  in  our  judgment  respecting 
it.    But  if  we  speak  of  morals,  we  must  not  confine  our 
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attention  to  actiofis  only :  we  must  tal«  alio  the  words  of 
noB  iBto  the  accowit;  since  by  tiiem  the  heart  betrays 
itself  no  less  than  by  overt  acts.  The  communicatioBs 
wUch  proceed  from  the  heart  will,  of  necessity,  cor- 
respond with  the  treasures  which  abound  in  it ;  even  as 
a  stream  will  manifest  the  quality  of  the  fountain  from 
which  it  flows.  Our  blessed  Lord  has  determined  this 
pomt;  and  grounded  on  it  a  most  solemn  declaration 
that  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  child  of  man. 
*'  A  good  man,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart,  bring- 
eth  forth  good  things ;  and  an  evil  man,  out  of  the  evil 
treasure,  bringeth  forth  evil  things.  But  I  say  unto  you, 
that  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give 
account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment" 

I.  Explain  this  declaration. 

II.  Point  out  the  proper  use  to  be  made  of  it. 

No.  2.— The  same  author,  on  Matt.  xxvi.  24 :  '<  It  had 
been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  Imhu." 

'*  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.'*  But  the  foreK)rdination  of  God  does 
not  in  any  degree  affect  the  rei^nsibility  of  man.  Man 
is  altogether  a  free  agent  in  every  thing  that  he  does, 
whether  it  be  good  or  eviL  The  Spirit  of  GxA  may  move 
him,  or  Satan  may  tempt  him;  but  he  does  nothing 
Without  the  concurrence  of  his  own  will.  Hence,  when 
Peter  tells  the  Jews  that  our  blessed  Lord  was  ^^  delivered 
up  to  death  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
of  God,"  he  still  fixed  the  guilt  of  his  death  on  tiiem  ; 
saying,  ^'  Him  ye  have  taken,  and  with  wicked  hands  Imve 
crucified  and  slain:*'  Acts  ii.  23.  So,  in  the  passage  before 
us,  our  blessed  Lord  speaks  to  the  same  effect.  It  had 
been  written  of  him, ''  Mine  own  familiar  friend,  whom  1 
trusted,  who  did  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lift  up  his  heel 
against  me :"  compare  ver.  23  with  Ps.  xli.  9.  And,  in 
reference  to  this  prediction,  our  Lord  says,  ''  The  Son  of 
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goe&  as  it  is  written  of  him ;  but  woe  anto  that  man 
by  whom  tiie  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  !  It  had  been  good 
for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom/' 

Observational  exordiams^  or  those  which  contain  some 
general  remark  with  its  illostrationy  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous.  Such  remark  may  be  theological  or  critical, 
historical  or  philosophical,  practical  or  experimental;  in 
short,  of  any  kind  whatever  that  suits  the  purpose  of  the 
preacher,  and  is  sufficiently  connected  with  the  subject  to 
be  brought  forward  in  the  discussion.  Even  when  the  con- 
text requires  to  be  noticed,  which  indeed  was  the  general 
practice  of  our  old  writers,  and  also  when  the  design  of 
the  preacher  leads  him  to  adopt  an  expository  exordium, 
an  introductory  remark  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  employed 
with  advantage.  But  in  other  cases  the  remark  may  be 
fully  brought  out  and  illustrated.  Such  remarks  should  of 
course  be  sensible  and  judicious,  and  admit  of  an  easy  ap- 
plication to  the  text;  and  the  preacher  must  be  careful 
not  to  use  the  same^  remark  too  frequently :  I  have  ob- 
served this  fault  even  in  Blair. 

Two  or  three  examples  of  a  general  character  shall  close 
this  Lecture. 

No.  1. — Blair,  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  5 :  '*  Charity  thiaketh  no 

evil." 

Remark, 

Religion  and  government  are  the  two  great  foundations 
of  order  and  comfort  among  mankind. 

lUustratUm. 
Government  restrains  the  outrages  and  crimes  which 
would  be  subversive  of  society,  secures  the  property  and 
defends  the  lives  of  its  subjects.  Human  laws  however 
can  extend  no  further  than  to  the  actions  of  men.  Though 
they  protect  us  from  external  violence,  they  leave  us  open 
on  different  sides  to  be  wounded.  By  the  vices  which  pre- 
vail in  society,  our  tranquillity  may  be  disturbed,  and  our 
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lives  in  various  ways  embittered,  while  govemment  can 
give  as  no  redress.  Religion  goes  a  step  fbrther,  and 
strikes  at  the  root  of  those  disorders  which  occasion  so 
mnch  misery  in  the  world.  Its  professed  scope  is  to  regu- 
late^ not  actions  alone,  but  the  temper  and  inclinations. 
By  this  means  it  ascends  to  the  sources  of  conduct ;  and 
very  ineffectual  would  the  wisest  system  of  legislation  prove 
for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  if  it  did  not  derive  aid  from 
religion,  in  softening  the  dispositions  of  men,  and  checking 
many  of  those  evil  passions  to  which  the  influence  of  law 
cannot  possibly  reach. 

Hence  in  the  description  which  the  apostle  gives  of  cha- 
rity, that  great  principle  in  the  Christian  system,  he  ex- 
plains its  operation,  not  by  the  actions  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  but  by  the  disposition  which  it  produces  in  the  heart. 
He  justly  supposes  that,  if  the  temper  be  duly  regulated, 
propriety  of  action  will  follow,  [and  good  order  take  place 
in  external  behaviour.  Of  those  characters  of  charity,  I 
have  chosen  one  for  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  which 
leads  to  the  consideration  of  a  virtue  highly  important  to 
us,  both  as  Christians  and  as  members  of  society. 

No.  2.— On  Matt.  xxvi.  47 :  "  The  spirit  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak.'* 

Remark. 
The  instructions  of  our  Lord  commonly  arose  out  of 
circumstances,  and  these  were  managed  with  consummate 
wisdom. 

lUufttration. 
At  the  time  to  which  our  text  refers,  he  pointed  out  to 
his  disciples  that  their  present  circumstances  imperiously 
called  upon  them  for  watchfulness  and  prayer.  As  renewed 
persons  tliey  had  no  disinclination  to  this;  nay,  had  a 
strong  desire  to  be  found  in  it :  yet  our  Lord  found  them 
in  a  state  of  great  inaptitude,  even  in  compliance  with  his 
request  or  injunction,  and  at  a  time  when  they  must  have 
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known  that  their  Master  was  under  some  very  uncommon 
trouble.  The  infirmities  of  the  flesh  prevailed  against 
their  better  judgment,  and  they  fell  asleep ;  yet»  instead 
of  severe  rebuke,  the  Saviour  finds  that  kind  and  tender 
apology  for  them  of  which  the  words  of  our  text  consist* 
'*  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak." 

No.  3. — Atterbury,  vol.  i.,  p.  203,  on  Eccles.  vii.  2 : 
^*  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning,"  &c. 

Remark. 
The  first  step  towards  happiness  is  to  correct  our  false 
opinions  concerning  it. 

Ulugtratiah, 

We  shall  thus  learn  to  esteem  every  thing  properly,  that 
is,  not  according  to  ihat  rate  and  value  which  the  world, 
or  our  mistaken  imaginations,  may  have  placed  upon  it,  but 
according  to  that  which  in  itself,  and  in  the  account  of 
right  reason  and  Scripture,  it  really  bears. 

The  preacher  therefore  has,  in  this  chapter,  laid  toge- 
ther a  set  of  religious  paradoxes,  which,  however  they 
startle  us,  or  shock  us  upon  the  first  hearing,  yet,  when 
closely  examined,  will  appear  to  be  clear  and  unquestion- 
able truths,  by  which  the  whole  of  our  lives  ought  to  be 
regulated. 

The  author  then  names  a  few  of  those  paradoxes,  and 
thus  makes  a  transition  to  the  text. 

No.  4 — Jay,  on  Ps.  cxviii.  15 :  *'  The  voice  of  rejoicing 
is  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  righteous." 

Nothing  can  more  usefully  engage  our  attention  than 
human  nature  and  human  life.  The  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man.  His  origin  and  his  end ;  the  structure  of  his 
body,  and  the  powers  of  his  mind :  his  situation,  and  his 
connexions,  are  all  capable  of  yielding  us  boundless  and 
edifying  instruction. 
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in  observing  mankind^  the  private  and  ^miliar  views  of 
their  character  are  by  far  the  most  carious^  interesting^ 
and  profitable.  The  greater  part  of  our  history  is  com- 
posed of  minate  and  common  incidents,  and  little  and 
ordinary  things  serve  more  to  discover  a  man,  and  conduce 
more  to  render  him  aseful,  than  splendid  and  rare  occor- 
rences.  Abroad  a  man  appears  cautious ;  at  home  be  is 
unreserved.  Abroad  he  is  artificial ;  at  home  he  is  real. 
Abroad  he  is  useful ;  at  home  he  is  necessary :  and  of  this 
we  may  rest  assured,  that  a  man  is  in  truth  what  he  is  in 
his  own  family,  whether  vicious  or  virtuous^  iynumical  or 
mild,  miserable  or  happy. 

My  brethren,  we  are  going  to  enter  one  of  those  houses 
of  which  David  speaks — a  tabernacle  filled  with  the  voice 
of  rejoicing.     Domestic  felicity  is  our  present  subject. 

These  examples  are  in  the  true  style  of  remark  and  illus- 
tration, and  they  very  happily  join  with  their  respective  texts. 
To  such  exordiums  the  commendation  of  Blair  applies : — 
'^  It  is  a  great  beauty  in  an  introduction  when  it  can  be 
made  to  turn  on  some  thought  fully  brought  oat  and  illus- 
trated, especially  if  that  thought  has  a  close  connexion 
with  the  discourse  following,  and  at  the  same  time  does 
not  anticipate  any  thing  that  is  afterwards  to  be  introduced 
in  a  more  proper  place." 

Besides  the  four  kinds  of  exordium  already  noticed,  I 
may  also  mention  a  fifth  kind  which  is  sometimes  adopted, 
namely,  the  applicatort.  It  may  appear  somewhat  out 
of  order  to  apply  a  subject  before  it  is  explained  and  illus- 
trated, nevertheless,  if  used  sparingly^  it  is  admissible, 
and,  if  weU  managed,  such  exordiums  are  calculated  to 
aro«se  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  prepare  them  for 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  discourse.  The  following  ex- 
amples will  sufficiently  illustrate  theae  remarks. 

No.  1. — Simeon's  Horse  Hom.,  vol.  x.,  p.  299,  on  1  Tim. 
i.  16 :  "I  obtained  mercy,  &c." 
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The  first  question  that  should  occur  to  our  minds  is  this^ 
Have  I  obtained  mercy  ?  If  a  favourable  answer  can  be  re- 
turned to  that,  we  should  inquire  in  what  mannn*^  and  for 
what  ends,  mercy  has  been  shown  us  ?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  if  persons  who  are  converted  to  God  would 
frequently  look  back  upon  the  state  in  which  they  were 
previous  to  their  conversion,  they  would  find  the  retrospect 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  Their 
recollection  would  furnish  them  with  innumerable  facts 
which  would  tend  to  humble  them  in  the  dust,  and  to 
excite  adoring  thoughts  of  that  grace  which  has  so  distin- 
guished them.  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  taken  peculiar 
pleasure  in  this  exercise  of  mind,  &c.,  from  which  we 
shall  consider, 

I.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  obtained  mercy. 

II.  The  ends  for  which  mercy  was  granted  him. 

No.  2.— Jay,  on  1  Kings  xviii.  12 :  ^'  I  fear  the  Lord 
from  my  youth."  After  announcing  his  intention  to  ex- 
hibit Obadiah  as  an  example  for  imitation,  but  before 
entering  on  the  divisions  of  his  discourse,  our  author  thus 
proceeds  in  a  way  of  direct  address  to  young  people : — 

In  your  imitation  of  him 'many  are  concerned,  though 
none  are  so  deeply  interested  as  yourselves.  The  preacher 
who  addresses  you  is  concerned.  He  longs  "  after  you  all 
in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ.''  Indeed,  if  ministers  desire 
to  be  useful,  they  cannot  be  indifferent  to  you.  You 
would  prove  their  best  helpers;  you  would  rouse  the 
careless;  you  would  reproach  those  of  riper  years;  you 
would  decide  the  wavering  young.  It  is  in  your  power 
to  build  up  our  churches,  and  to  change  the  moral  face  of 
our  neighbourhood.  '*  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 
shall  be  glad"  for  you,  *'  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose.'' 

Behold,  standing  near  your  preacher,  your  friends,  your 
relations,  your  parents,  hearing  for  you  wi&  trembHng, 
and  prayers,  and  tears.    Thy  father  is  saying,  <'  My  son. 
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if  thou  be  wise,  my  heart  shall  rejoice,  even  mine."  The 
woman  who  bare  thee  is  saying,  *'  What,  my  son,  and 
what  the  son  of  my  womb,  and  what  the  son  of  my  vows  ?*' 

Behold  too-  your  fellow-citizens,  your  countrymen.  I 
imagine  all  these  assembled  here  this  evening,  with  whom 
you  are  to  have  any  future  connexions  by  friendship,  by 
alliance,  by  business ;  whose  kindred  you  are  to  espouse, 
whose  offices  you  are  to  fill — these  I  ask.  Is  it  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  the  rising  generation  be  infidel  and 
immoral, j  or  influenced  by  conscience  and  governed  by 
Scripture  ?  Where  is  the  person  who  has  any  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  for  social  order,  for  relative  life, 
for  personal  happiness,  who  would  not  immediately  ex- 
claim, *'  Rid  me  and  deliver  me  from  the  hand  of  strange 
children;  whose  mouth  speaketh  vanity,  and  their  right 
hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood :  that  our  sons  may  be 
as  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth ;  and  that  our  daughters 
may  be  as  comer-stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a 
palace." 

Behold  the  blessed  God  looking  down  from  heaven, 
blending  his  claims  with  your  welfare,  and  urging  the 
language  of  command  and  of  promise :  <'  Remember  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth ;"  **  they  that  seek  mc 
early  shall  find  me." — ^These  are  parties  concerned  in  the 
success  of  this  endeavour.  But,  my  young  friends,  there 
are  characters  here  more  deeply  interested  than  all  these — 
they  are  yourselves.  To  be  pious  in  early  years  is  to  be 
^*  wise  for  yourselves  :**  it  is  your  privilege,  shall  I  say, 
more  than  your  duty  ? — ^Yes,  the  gain  will  be  principally 
your  own.  How  shall  1  convince  you  of  this  >  How  shall 
I  make  you  feel  the  importance  of  it?  We  shall  take 
three  views  of  the  subject.  We  shall  1.  Consider  youth 
as  the  most  favourable  season  in  which  to  commence  a  reli- 
grious  course.  II.  Show  the  beneficial  influence  of  early 
piety  over  your  future  life.  III.  Examine,  in  this  awful 
concern,  the  consequences  of  procrastination. 
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From  these  examples  it  will  be  obvious  that  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  discourse  will  admit  of  an  interchange  one 
with  another.  Exposition,  for  instance,  commonly  takes 
place  in  the  body  of  the  discourse^  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  may  lead  in  the  exordium.  Many  sermons  are  composed 
of  observations ;  but  observation  also  lends  its  assistance 
to  introduce  any  subject  treated  textually  ;  for  in  such  sur- 
mons  we  want  not  exposition  upon  exposition,  or  very 
rarely.  The  body  of  a  sermon  is  the  most  natural  place 
for  argument,  and  yet  we  see  that  sometimes  this  may  be 
transferred  into  the  exordium. 

In  fact,  there  are  certain  essential  parts  in  every  sermon 
(see  vol.  ii.,  p.  357) ;  they  admit  a  vast  tariety  of  inter- 
change one  with  another;  but  e^h  and  every  part  must 
appear  somewhere,  and  the  interchanges  here  admitted  will 
not  offend  the  understanding  of  the  hearer,  provided  the 
judgment  of  the  preacher  properly  leads  the  way. 

There  is  an  exordium  of  a  very  extraordinary  character 
of  Masillon^  given  in  English  in  the  preface  of  vol.  i.  of 
the  Pulpit,  but  for  which  I  have  no  room. 
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LECTURE  XXXI. 

TOPICAL   EXORDIUMS,   &C. 


Uavino  endeavoured^  in  the  preceding  Lecture,  to  iUui- 
tratetbe  different  kinds  of  exordium,  it  will,  now  be  my 
busincM  to  point  out  some  of  those  materials  of  which  the 
young  preacher  may  properly  avail  himself  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  part  of  his  discourses.  And. here  the  first 
place  will  be  given  to  examines  formed  on  Claude's  Topics, 
in  order  to  show  their  applicability  to  this  particular  ser- 
vice ;  and  after  presenting  these  in  their  order,  I  shall  add  a 
few  supplementary  Topics  which  appear  to  be  peculiarly 
suited  to  exordiums.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that 
these  Topics  may  furnish  the  chief  materials,  whatever 
kind  of  exordium  you  may  think  proper  to  adopt.  Some 
of  them,  for  instance,  appear  more  especially  adapted  to 
the  narrative ;  as  person,  time,  place,  &c. ;  others  to  the 
explicatory ;  as  principles,  end  proposed,  distinguish  and 
define,  8cc. ;  others  to  the  argumentative ;  as  grounds,  re- 
fute objections,  &c. :  and  almost  all  of  them  may,  in  some 
way  or  other,  find  a  place  in  the  observational.  But  the 
examples  will,  I  doubt  not,  afford  the  best  illustration  of 
this  matter ;  and  therefore  I  hasten  to  lay  these  before  you. 

I.  Rise  from  species  to  genus. 
No.  1. — Beddome,  on  Rom.  ii.  15:  *'  Their  consciences 
also  bearing  witness."    From  a  particular  kind  of  witness- 
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ing  he  takes  occasion  to  discuss,  in  his  Introduction^  the 
more  general  idea.     The  author  says, 

At  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  it  is  said,  shall 
every  word  be  established.  Thus  the  record  which  God 
has  given  of  his  Son  is  confirmed  by  ''  three  that  bear  wit- 
ness in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;" 
and  **  by  three  on  earth,  the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the 
blood."  Thus  also  there  will  be  three  credible  and  au- 
thentic witnesses  against  the  sinner  in  the  great  day: 
God  himself,  who  knows  our  secret  thoughts,  is  an  eye 
and  ear  witness  of  all  we  do  and  say.  Also  the  divine 
word,  especially  the  holy  and  righteous  law  of  God ;  **for," 
says  our  Lord  to  the  Jews, ''  there  is  one  that  accuseth,  even 
Moses,  in  whom  ye  trust.'*  The  word  accuses  the  penitent 
sinner  to  himself,  and  the  impenitent  sinner  to  God.  Con- 
science also,  which  will  then  be  freed  from  every  corrupt 
bias,  and  roused  from  its  present  state  of  stupefaction. 
There  are  times,  even  in  this  world,  when  conscience 
is  aroused  to  do  its  office^  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  sinner  tremble.  The  apostle  is  speaking  of  the 
heathen  world,  when  he  says,  '*  Their  consciences  also 
bearing  them  witness ;"  but  it  may  be  applied  to  all  man- 
kind. 

He  then  returns  to  the  particular  subject  of  the  text. 
The  language  is  rough,  but  it  suits  a  searching  subject, 
and  it  suits  the  point  in  hand. 

No.  2. — Simeon,  on  Mark  x.  49,  50.  The  text  specifies 
how  our  Lord  acted  on  a  particular  occasion ;  and  our  au- 
thor enters  in  his  introduction  into  the  conduct  which  he 
uniformly  manifested  on  all  occasions. 

Our  Lord,  like  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  prosecuted 
without  intermission  the  great  ends  of  his  ministry^  dif- 
fusing innumerable  blessings  wheresoever  he  bent  his 
course. 

Hy  this  remark  he  connects  the  single  fact  before  him 
with  the  character  and  conduct  of  Clirist*  There  is  a  noble 
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abruptness  in  this  exordium  that  is  calculated  to  arrest  at- 
tention: Claude  indeed  condemns  the  practice  of  intro- 
ducing a  sermon  by  a  metaphor,  yet  he  also  mentions  an 
exception ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  this  instance  of  Mr.  Si- 
meon's not  only  allowable,  but  also  very  beautiful. 

No.  3.— The  same  author,  on  1  Pet.  i.  6,  7 :  "  Wherein 
ye  greatly  rejoice,"  &c.  Peter  here  writes  in  order  to 
console  the  people  of  God.  This  suggests  the  more  gene- 
ral idea  that  it  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  comfort  them  ; 
and  this  again  suggests  a  remark  on  the  general  duties  of 
the  ministry. 

The  enlightening  and  converting  of  souls  are  the  first 
objects  of  a  minister's  attention. 

Nevertheless  the  comforting  of  God's  people  is  also  an 
essential  part  of  his  duty,  as  Isa.  xl.  1. 

Peter  is  a  striking  pattern  of  a  sympathizing  and  affec- 
tionate pastor.  He  writes  to  the  scattered  people  of  God^ 
who  needed  consolation,  &c. 

No.  4. — Simeon,  vol.  iii.,  p.  23,  on  Luke  vi.  47—49 : 
**  Whosoever  cometh  to  me,"  &c.  From  the  description 
here  given  of  different  characters^  our  author  passes  into  the 
importance  of  ministerial  discrimination  generally. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  in  preaching  the  gospel,  to 
discriminate  between  the  different  characters  to  whom  we 
deliver  our  message,  and  to  separate  the  precious  from 
the  vile.  If  this  be  neglected  the  wicked  will  hold  fast 
their  delusions,  and  the  righteous  continue  in  bondage  to 
their  fears ;  but,  if  we  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  this 
part  of  our.  duty,  those  among  whom  we  minister  will  be 
led  to  a  knowledge  of  their  own  character  and  condition. 
Our  blessed  Lord^  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon  on  the 
mount,  shows  us  how  we  should  apply  our  subjects  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  our  hearers.  In  the  words  read 
our  Lord  describes,  I.  The  character  of  the  godly.  II.  That 
of  the  ungodly. 

No.  5.— Jay,  vol.  ii.,  p.  219,  on  2  Pet.  i.  11 :  "  For  so 
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an  entrance  shall  be  administered/*'  &c.  The  text  contains 
the  particular  argument  employed  by  the  apostle  to  urge 
Christians  to  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  tended  to  make 
their  calling  and  election  sure.  Our  author  takes  occasion 
in  his  exordium  to  speak  of  that  class  of  motives  to  which 
the  apostle's  argument  belongs. 

My  brethren^  among  the  various  motives  with  which 
revelation  abounds,  there  are  none  more  solemn  and  im- 
pressive than  those  which  are  derived  from  death.  Hence 
the  sacred  writers  often  refer  to  it.  They  remind  us  of  the 
suddenness  of  its  arrival ;  they  forewarn  us  of  the  near« 
ness  of  its  approach ;  they  also  intimate  the  importance  of 
its  consequences,  as  terminating  this  state  of  trial,  sealing 
up  our  characters,  and  transmitting  them  to  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day,  to  be  opened  and  published  before  an 
assembled  world. 

The  apostle  urges  the  manner  of  our  dying;  he  would 
have  us  die  well — ^not  only  in  a  state  of  salvation,  but  of 
peace  and  triumph,  so  that  *'  an  entrance,'*  &g. 

No.  6. — Simeon,  on  Isa.  vi.  6 — 7  :  *  Then,  said  I,  Woe 
is  me !"  &c.  The  vision  of  the  prophet,  during  which  these 
words  were  uttered,  leads  to  a  general  remark  upon  the 
subject  of  visions,  &c. 

Previous  to  the  full  revelation  of  himself  in  the  gospel, 
God  was  pleased  to  communicate  his  mind  and  will  to  men 
by  dreams  and  visions,  which,  since  the  completion  of  the 
sacred  canon,  are  no  longer  to  be  expected.  But  we  must 
not  therefore  imagine  that  the  revelations  so  made  are  less 
interesting  to  us  than  those  which  proceeded  more  imme- 
diately from  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost* 
The  same  importance  must  be  attached  to  every  thing 
which  God  has  spoken,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  instruction 
,  which  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  itself  important.  For 
instance,  the  vision  of  Isaiah  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiar 
favour  vouchsafed   to   him;   but  still  it  contains  many 
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instructive  lessons  for  us :  and  in  this  two-fdd  view  we 
will  consider  it. 

A  very  numerous  train  of  similar  examples  might  be 
added ;  for  one  of  the  first  operations  of  a  cultivated  mind 
upon  any  subject  is  that  which  connects  such  subject  with 
the  class  to  which  it  may  belong.  If  we  are  about  to  dis« 
course  on  the  subject  of  drunkenness,  or  covetousness^  or 
any  particular  act  of  wickedness^  nothing  can  be  more  na^ 
tural  than  to  commence  with  some  remark  upon  the  depra- 
vity of  the  human  heart  or  upon  sin  in  general ;  if  our  text 
contains  a  statement  or  a  threatening  of  any  particular 
judgment^  the  mind  immediately  reverts  to  the  justice  of 
God,  to  his  judgments  in  general,  &c. ;  if  any  blessing, 
promised  or  conferred,  forms  the  subject  of  discourse, 
then  we  are  led  to  some  remark  upon  the  benevolence  or 
the  mercy  of  Jehovah,  or  upon  the  nature,  importance, 
or  excellence  of  those  blessings  which  are  promised  in  his 
word,  &c. 

II.  Descend  from  genus  to  species. 
This  Topic  is  certainly  more  adapted  to  suggest  a  mode 
of  discussion,  or  thoughts  for  illustration,  than  to  afford 
any  hints  for  an  exordium ;  yet  an  occasional  reference  to 
it  may  serve  to  promote  that  variety  which  it  is  desirable 
to  preserve.  Thus,  for  instance,  suppose  you  had  been 
preaching  a  sermon,  or  a  course  of  sermons,  on  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  which  you  designed  to  improve  by  a  discourse 
on  Matt.  V.  48 :  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect' ~  it  might  be  very 
proper  in  your  exordium  to  descend  from  the  general 
truth — divine  perfection — and  to  recapitulate  the  particu- 
lar attributes  on  which  you  had  previouidy  discoursed  at 
large,  &c. 
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III.  Different  characters  of  a  virtue  or  vice. 

This  Topic  may  occasionally  occupy  the  exordium^  al- 
though,  like  the  last,  it  is  more  suited  to  the  body  of  a 
discourse.  In  such  case  your  description  must  of  course 
be  very  brief ;  and,  if  you  have  previously  preached  upon 
the  virtue  or  vice  under  consideration,  the  principal  points 
of  your  sermon  may  be  thrown  together  in  a  concise  man- 
ner for  an  exordium. 

No.  7. — ^Blair  has  an  exordium  of  this  kind  prefixed  to 
his  sermon  on  Gal.  vi.  9 :  **  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well- 
doing/' &c.  He  gives  a  brief  description  of  discontent, 
and  makes  this  the  foundation  of  an  observational  discourse : 
the  last  head  of  which  is  not,  however,  put  in  the  form  of 
an  observation. 

Discontent  is  the  most  general  of  all  the  evils  which 
trouble  the  life  of  man.  It  is  a  disease  which  every  where 
finds  materials  to  feed  itself :  if  real  distresses  be  wanting, 
it  substitutes  such  as  are  imaginary  in  their  place.  It 
converts  even  the  good  things  of  the  world,  when  they  have 
been  long  enjoyed,  into  occasions  of  disgust.  In  the  midst 
of  prosperity  it  disposes  us  to  complain ;  and  renders  tran- 
quillity tiresome  only  because  it  is  uniform.  There  is  no 
wonder  that  this  spirit  of  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction, 
which  corrupts  every  terrestrial  enjoyment,  should  have 
sometimes  penetrated  into  the  region  of  virtue.  Good  men 
are  not  without  their  frailties ;  and  the  perverseness  inci- 
dent to  human  nature  too  readily  leads  those  who  become 
weary  of  all  other  things,  to  be  weary,  also,  in  well-doing. 
The  pleasure  expected  in  devotion  sometimes  fails,  and  the 
injustice  of  the  world  often  sours  and  frets  them.  Friends 
prove  ungrateful;  enemies  misrepresent,  rivals  supplant 
them :  and  part,  at  least,  of  the  mortifications  which  they 
suffer,  they  begin  to  ascribe  to  virtue.  Is  this  all  the 
reward  of  serving  God,  and  renouncing  the  pleasures 
of  sin  ?    ''  Verily,  in  vain  I  have  cleansed  my  heart,  and 
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washed  my  hands  in  innocency.  Behold,  the  ungodly 
prosper  in  the  worlds  and  hare  more  than  heart  can  wish ; 
while,  all  the  day  long,  I  am  plagued  and  chastened  every 
morning.*' — To  such  persons  as  these^  and  to  all  who  are 
in  hazard  of  being  infected  with  their  spirit,  I  now  address 
myself.  In  reply  to  their  complaints,  I  purpose  to  mention 
some  considerations  from  which  I  hope  to  make  it  appear 
that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  our  being  weary  in 
well-doing :  and  that,  taking  human  life  upon  the  whole, 
virtue  is  far  the  most  eligible  portion  of  man. 

I.  iTneasiness  and  disappointment  are  inseparable,  in 
some  degree,  from  every  state  on  earth.  II.  The  uneasi- 
ness belonging  to  a  sinful  course  is  far  greater  than  what 
attends  a  course  of  well-doing.  III.  The  resources  of 
virtue  are  much  greater  than  those  of  the  world;  the 
compensations  which  it  makes  for  our  distresses,  far  more 
valuable.  IV.  The  assured  hope  which  good  men  enjoy  oi 
a  full  reward  at  last 

No.  8. — Simeon  on  Matt.  x.  8 :  "  Freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give." 

Compassion  for  the  wants  and  miseries  of  men  is  a  very 
distinguished  feature  of  the  Christian  character.  It  is  a 
lovely  grace,  even  when  it  has  respect  only  to  the  temporal 
necessities  of  mankind ;  *  *  *  *  but  it  is  of  a  far  higher 
stamp  when  it  is  called  forth  by  a  view  of  their  spiritual 
wants,  and  seeks  to  administer  to  their  eternal  wel&re. 
*  *  ♦  *  Such  was  the  feeling  which  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour  chiefly  manifested  on  the  occasion  before  us,  and 
sought  to  diffuse  amongst  those  who  were  to  be  his  more 
immediate  followers  and  servants:  **  When  he  saw  the 
multitudes,"  we  are  told,  ''  he  was  moved  with  compassion 
an  them,  because  they  fainted,  and  were  scattered  abroad 
as  sheep  having  no  shepherd." 

*^*  The  asterisks  mark  the  openings  where  the  description  inight 
rery  properly  be  extended  by  this  Topic. 
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lY.   The  relation  of  one  subject  to  another. 

No.  9.— The  Preacher,  vol.  i.,  p.  134,  on  Phil.  iii.  12: 
^^  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  alrq^y 
perfect,"  &c. 

There  is  an  intimate  connexion  (or  relation)  between 
justiiication  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  sanctifica- 
tion  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  in  the  same  breath  in  which 
the  apostle  prays  for  the  one,  he  also  prays  for  the  other. 

Some  who  are  advocates  for  free  justification,  deny  both 
the  doctrine  of  sanctification  and  progressive  holiness  5  but 
here  they  are  united. 

Three  things  are  taught  us  in  the  text;  namely,  the 
origin,  the  progress,  and  the  end  of  true  religion. 

No.  10. — South,  on  Ps.  xxxix.  9 :  "  I  was  dumb,  I 
opened  not  my  mouth ;  because  thou  didst  it."  Here  the 
subject  is  submission,  and  our  author  takes  occasion  to  re- 
mark on  the  graces  of  faith,  &c.,  and  to  mark  their  mutual 
dependance  and  relation. 

If  we  would  give  one  general  account  of  all  the  duties 
that  are  incumbent  upon  a  Christian,  we  shall  find  them 
reducible  to  these  three,  faith,  obedience,  and  patience : 
and  the  vital  principle,  that  animates  and  runs  through 
them  all,  is  iubmisnon.  Faith  being  a  submission  of  our 
understanding  to  what  God  commands  us  to  believe ; 
obedience  being  a  submission  of  our  will  to  what  Grod 
commands  us  to  do ;  and,  lastly,  patience  being  a  sub- 
mission of  the  whole  man  to  what  Grod  commands  us  to 


It  is  one  of  the  arts  of  patience  still  to  be  beforehand 
with  an  affliction,  and  to  expect  that  at  aU  times  which  a 
man  may  endure  at  any ;  and,  since  the  healthiest  of  men 
may  be  sick,  it  is  but  prudence,  while  they  are  well,  to 
have  a  remedy  about  them. 

In  the  text  we  have  these  two  general  parts : — ^I.  David's 
submissive  deportment  under  a  sharp  affliction ; — *^  I  was 
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dumb^  I  opened  not  my  mouth."  II.  The  gronnd,  and 
reason  of  sach  his  deportment^  which  was  the  procedure  of 
that  affliction  from  God ; — ^  I  opened  not  m j  mouth  be- 
cause thou  didst  it." 

No.  11. — Blair,  on  Acts  x*  38:  ^^  Jesus  of  Nazareth — 
who  went  about  doing  good^" — avails  himself  of  this  Topic, 
by  considering  the  character  of  Christ  under  an  aspect 
different  from  that  which  the  text  presents,  but  still  related 
to  it.     He  observes, 

There  are  two  great  aspects  under  which  we  may  con- 
template the  appearance  of  our  blessed  Lord  on  the  earth. 
One  is  his  coining  into  the  world  in  order  to  make  expia- 
tion to  divine  justice,  by  his  su£Perings  and  death  for  the 
guilt  of  the  human  race.  The  other  is  his  coming  to 
act  as  the  enlightener  and  reformer  of  the  world  by  his 
doctrine  and  his  life.  The  first  of  these  views  is  the  most 
sublime ;  as  on  the  atonement  which  he  made  for  us 
depend  all  our  hopes  of  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  of  life 
eternal.  In  the  other  view  it  is  also  of  high  imp<Nrtance 
that  all  Christians  should  frequenliy  consider  him,  in  order 
to  the  proper  regulation  of  their  conduct :  the  observation 
of  his  example  is  no  less  necessary  i*or  this  purpose  than 
attention  to  his  doctrine ;  as  by  his  doctrine  he  tai^t 
us  what  we  are  bound  to  do^  so  in  his  example  he  showed 
us  what  we  ought  to  be. 

V.  Things  implied. 
No.  12. — ^The  Preacher,  vol.  v.,  p.  291,  contains  an  ex- 
ample  quite  in  point,  on  Matt.  xii.  30 :  '^  He  that  is  not 
with  me  is  against  me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me 
scattereth  abroad." 

Several  things  are  implied  in  this  language — 

1.  That  Christ  is  engaged  in  an  important  conteit,  and 

calls  upon  us  to  take  a  part  with  him.     The  cause  which 

he  has  undertaken  is  the  cause  of  truth,  of  righteousness, 

and  of  God,  against  the  interests  of  falsehood,  of  sin,  and 
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of  Satan.  The  great  majority  of  mankind  are  on  the  side 
of  the  latter ;  Christ  calls  on  us  to  come  off,  and  take 
sides  with  him. 

2»  That  to  be  with  Christ,  in  this  contest,  is  to  embrace 
the  gospel,  to  obey  its  precepts,  and  openly  to  profess  our 
adherence  to  the  Savioor.  And  he  that  will  be  his  disciple 
must  take  up  his  cross,  deny  himself^  and  follow  him. 

3.  That  there  is  a  description  of  characters  who  are  not 
with  Christy  and  yet  would  not  wish  to  be  thought  his 
enemies ;  and  to  iliese  the  words  of  the  text  principally 
refer.  Who  then  are  they  ?  Not  the  openly  profane,  or 
avowed  unbeliever;  but  the  undecided  and  half-hearted, 
who  appear  to  be  between  Christ  and  the  world;  who 
inhabit  the  confines  of  religion  and  irreligion,  and  are 
occasionally  on  one  side  and  on  the  other.  This  state  o* 
indecision  in  religious  matters  is  here  construed  into  direct 
and  positive  enmity ;  for  "  he  that  is  not  with  me/'  saitfa 
Christ,  '*  is  against  me." 

This  is  radier  too  stiff  for  the  present  day;  but  the 
same  thoughts  might  be  presented  in  a  more  contii^uous 
and  agreeable  manner,  and  would  thus  form  a  very  suit- 
able introduction  to  the  general  divisions,  which  are, 

I.  Endeavour  to  point  out  a  few  of  those  characters  which 
may  be  considered  as  undecided.  II.  The  equity  and 
propriety  of  the  construction  put  upon  such  indecision,  or 
what  gproonds  there  are  for  its  being  accounted  enmity. 

YI.  Person  speaking  or  acting. 

This  is  a  Topic  quite  suited  to  exordiums :  indeed,  so 
much  so  that  some  preachers  are  accustomed  to  recur  to  it 
by  far  too  often ;  it  is  of  very  easy  application,  and  always 
has  some  connexion  with  the  subject,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  guard  against  its  too  frequent  occurrence. 
The  following  examples  are  appropriate. 

No*  13. — Simeon,  on  Isa.  i.  2,  3  ;  '^  Hear,  O  heavens^ 
and  give  ear,  O  earth ;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken,''  &c. 
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It  is  the  Lord  God  Almighty  that  now  speaketh  respect' 
ing  us.  Let  every  ear  attend ;  let  every  heart  be  humbled 
in  the  dust  -before  him.  He  hath  a  controversy  with  us, 
and  a  complaint  against  us :  and  he  summons  both  heaven 
and  earth  to  attend  the  truth  of  his  charge*  and  the  equity 
of  his  judgment.  Though  he  is  a  Sovereign,  and  amenable 
to  none,  yet  he  does  frequently  make  his  appeals  to  the 
whole  creation,  and  constitute  creatures  judges  between 
himself  and  us  (Mic.  vi.  2).  In  this  chaise  we  behold^ 
I.  The  evil  we  have  committed.  II.  The  extent  of  our 
criminality. 

No.  14. — Blair,  on  Job  x.  1 :  '<  My  soul  is  weary  of 
my  life." 

Job,  in  the  first  part  of  his  days,  was  the  greatest  of  all 
the  men  in  the  East*  His  possessions  were  large;  his 
family  were  numerous  and  flourishing ;  his  own  character 
was  fair  and  blameless.  Yet  this  man  it  pleased  God  to 
visit  with  extraordinary  reverses  of  fortune.  He  was 
robbed  of  his  whole  substance.  His  sons  and  daughters 
all  perished ;  and  he  himself,  fallen  from  his  high  estate^ 
childless,  and  reduced  to  poverty,  was  smitten  with  a  sore 
disease.  His  friends  came  about  him,  seemingly  with  the 
purpose  of  administering  comfort  But,  from  a  harsh  and 
ill-founded  construction  of  the  intention  of  Providence  in 
his  disasters,  they  only  added  to  his  sorrows  by  unjust 
upbraiding.  Hence  iliose  many  pathetic  lamentations 
with  which  his  book  abounds,  poured  forth  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  touching  strain  of  oriental  poetry.  In  one 
of  those  hours  of  lamentation,  the  sentiment  in  the  text 
was  uttered  :  *'  My  soul  is  weary  of  my  life ;''  a  sentiment 
which  surely,  if  any  situation  can  justify  it,  was  allowable 
in  the  case  of  Job. 

In  situations  very  different  from  that  of  Job,  under  cala* 
mities  far  less  severe,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  such  a 
sentiment  working  in  the  heart,  and  sometimes  breaking 
forth  from  the  lips  of  men.    Many,  very  many,  there  are 
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who,  on  one  occasion  or  other,  have  experienced  this 
weariness  of  life,  and  been  tempted  to  wish  that  it  woald 
come  to  a  close.  Let  us  now  examine  in  what  circum- 
stances this  feeling  may  be  deemed  excusable  ;  in  what  it 
is  to  be  held  sinful ;  and  under  what  restrictions  we  may, 
on  any  occasion,  be  permitted  to  say,  *'  My  soul  is  weary 
of  my  life." 

No.  15. — Walker  makes  a  judicious  use  of  this  Topic 
in  the  exordium  of  his  sermon  on  Ps.  xxxix.  12 :  "  For  I 
am  a  stranger  with  thee  and  a  sojoamer,  as  all  my  fathers 
were." 

Had  these  words  been  spoken  by  one  of  the  Rechabites, 
who  were  commanded  by  their  father  Jonadab  "  that  they 
should  drink  no  wine,  neither  build  houses,  nor  sow  seed, 
nor  plant  vineyards,  nor  have  any,  but  that  they  should 
dwell  in  tents  al)  their  days,"  we  might  perhaps  have  con- 
sidered them  as  pointing  merely  at  the  peculiarities  of  that 
sequestered  tribe,  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  mankind:  but  as  they  are  the  words  of  David, 
who  himself  was  a  king,  one  of  the  lords  of  this  earth,  who 
had  every  inducement  to  ms^gnify  his  office,  and  to  make 
his  importance  appear  in  its  utmost  extent,  they  can  lie 
under  no  suspicion  of  partiality ;  and  therefore  challenge 
the  greatest  regard.  It  is  true  that  he  wrote  this  psalm 
under  the  heavy  pressure  of  affliction ;  but  we  find  him 
using  the  same  language  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity  : 
'*  We  are  strangers,**  said  he,  '*  before  thee,  and  sojourners, 
as  were  all  our  fathers :  our  days  on  earth  are  as  a  shadow, 
and  there  is  none  abiding :"  1  Chron.  xxix.  15.  Never 
did  the  Jewish  nation  appear  to  be  more  at  home  than  at 
that  time :  as  for  David,  his  happiness  was  so  complete,  that, 
instead  of  asking  any  additional  favours,  he  could  hardly 
find  words  to  express  his  gratitude  for  those  he  had  already 
received.  Yet  amidst  all  his  affluence,  when  he  possessed 
every  outward  comfort  his  heart  could  wish,  still  he  called 
himself  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  before  God.    We  must 
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therefore  consider  ike  words  of  my  text  as  expressing^  the 
fixed  and  habitual  sentiments  of  David's  heart.  In  his 
most  prosperous  condition  he  did  not  look  upon  this  earth 
as  his  home ;  but  extended  his  views  to  the  heavenly  world, 
that  glorious  and  permanent  inheritance  of  the  saints, 
which  is  "  incoiruptible  and  undefiled,  and  which  fadeth 
not  away.** 

Among  the  various  objects  of  inquiry  that  might  readily 
occur  to  us  upon  reading  this  passage,  the  two  following' 
appear  to  me  the  most  interesting  and  profitable ; — I. 
Whence  is  it  that  holy  men  consider  themselves  as  strangers 
and  sojourners  upon  earth  ?  II.  What  manner  of  life  is 
most  expressive  of  this  character,  and  best  suited  to  the 
condition  of  strangers  and  sojourners? 

No.  16. — The  same  author,  on  Jostu  xxiii.  11 :  ^'  Take 
good  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  that  ye  love  the  Lord 
your  God." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  soldier  and  a  saint :  a  soldier 
equally  brave  and  successful,  a  saint  distinguished  by  the 
testimony  of  God  himself.    They  are  the  words  of  Joshua, 
the  victorious  leader  of  God's  ancient  people,  and  make  a 
part  of  that  solemn   valedictory   speech  which  he  pro- 
nounced in  a  national  assembly  of  his  countrymen,  a  littk 
before  his  death.     The  same  happy  union  of  fortitude  and 
piety>  which  had  rendered  his  active  life  so  glorious,  still 
shone  forth  with  undiminished  strength,  to  adorn  the  cont- 
clnding  scene.    Never  did  the  magnanimity  of  the  soldier, 
never  did  the  piety  of  the  saint,  never  did  the  generoug 
zeal  of  the  patriot,  appear  with  more  becoming  grace  and 
dignity  than  when  this  great  and  good  man  rose  up  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  brethren,  and  thus  addressed  the  tribes 
of  Israel:  '*  I  am  old  and  stricken  in  age:  and  ye  have 
seen  all  that  the  Lord  your  God  hath  done  unto  all  these 
nations,  because  of  you ;  for  the  Lord  your  God  is  he  that 
hath  fought  for  you,"  &c.    An  address  more  worthy  of  the 
speaker,  or  better  adapted  to  those  who  heard  it,  cannot  be 
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devised  Uian  iiiat  which  fhese  verses  present  to  our  view. 
Long  had  he  been  dead  to  pride  and  self-interest.  He 
sought  not  his  own  praise,  but  the  honour  of  his  God^  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  brethren.  He  reminds  them,  indeed, 
that  he  had  often  led  them  to  victory  and  triumph;  but 
with  the  same  breath  he  reminds  them,  also,  **  that  it  was 
the  Lord  their  God  that  fought  for  them.''  To  him  there- 
fore the  sole  tribute  of  praise  was  due.  This  was  the 
important  truth  which  Joshua  chiefly  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  his  hearers.  -  And  now,  knowing  that  the  time 
of  his  departure  was  at  hand,  as  the  last  and  strongest 
proof  of  his  affection  and  care, — with  the  authority  of  a 
governor  he  commands, — ^with  the  bowels  of  a  father  he 
entreats, — and,  with  all  the  seriousness  of  a  dying  saint,  he 
obtests  them  '^  to  love  the  Lord  their  Crod." 

yil.  State  op  person  speaking,  &c* 

No.  17. — Blair  has  a  very  beautiful  exordium  on  this 
Topic.  The  text  is  Esther  v.  13 :  ''Yet  all  this  availeth 
me  nothing,  so  long  as  1  see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  at 
the  king's  gate." 

These  are  the  words  of  one  who,  though  high  in  station 
and  in  power^  confessed  himself  to  be  miserable.  Haman, 
an  Amalekite,  who  inherited  all  the  ancient  enmity  of  his 
race  to  the  Jewish  nation,  had  been  advanced  by  Ahasu- 
erus  to  the  chief  dignity  in  his  kingdom.  He  appears, 
from  what  is  recorded  of  him,  to  have  been  a  very  wicked 
minister.  Raised  to  greatness  without  merit,  he  employed 
his  power  solely  for  the  gratification  of  his  passions.  As 
the  honours  which  he  possessed  were  next  to  royals  his 
pride  was  every  day  fed  with  that  servile  homage  which 
is  peculiar  to  Asiatic  courts^  and  all  the  servants  of  the 
king  prostrated  themselves  before  him.  In  the  midst  of 
this  general  adulation,  one  person  only  stooped  not  to  Ha- 
man.  This  was  Mordecai  the  Jew,  who,  knowing  this 
Amalekite  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  people  of  God,  and,  with 
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▼irtaous  indignation  deipiiing  diat  insolence  of  prosperity 
with  which  he  saw  him  lifted  up,  *^  bowed  not,  nor  did 
him  reverence."  On  this  appearance  of  disrespect  from 
Mordecai,  Haman  was  full  of  wrath,  '*  hat  he  thought  scorn 
to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone."  Personal  revenge  was 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  him.  So  violent  and  black  were 
his  passions,  that  he  resolved  to  exterminate  the  whole  na- 
tion to  which  Mordecai  belonged.  Abusing,  for  this  cruel 
purpose,  the  favour  of  his  credulous  sovereign,  he  obtained 
a  decree  to  be  sent  forth,  that,  against  a  certain  day,  all 
the  Jews  throughout  the  Persian  dominions  should  be  put 
to  the  sword.  Meanwhile,  confident  of  success,  and  blind 
to  approaching  ruin,  he  continued  exulting  in  his  prospe- 
rity. Invited  by  Ahasuerus  to  a  royal  banquet,  which 
Esther  the  queen  had  prepared,  *'  he  went  forth  that  day 
joyful,  and  with  a  glad  heart."  But  behold  how  slight  an 
incident  was  sufficient  to  poison  his  joy !  As'  he  went 
forth,  he  saw  Mordecai  in  the  king's  gate ;  and  observed 
that  he  still  refused  to  do  him  homage.  ^*  He  stood  not  up, 
nor  was  moved  for  him ;"  although  he  well  knew  the  for- 
midable designs  which  Haman  was  preparing  to  execute. 
One  private  man,  who  despised  his  greatness,  and  disdained 
submission,  while  a  whole  kingdom  trembled  before  him ; 
one  spirit,  which  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  power  could  nei- 
ther subdue  nor  humble,  blasted  his  triumphs.  His  whole 
soul  was  shaken  with  a  storm  of  passion.  Wrath,  pride^ 
and  a  desire  of  revenge,  rose  into  fury.  With  difficulty  he 
restrained  himself  in  public ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  his 
own  house,  he  was  forced  to  disclose  the  agony  of  his 
mind.  He  gathered  together  his  friends  and  family,  with 
Zeresh  his  wife.  ^'  He  told  them  of  the  glory  of  his  riches, 
and  the  multitude  of  his  children,  and  all  the  things  wherein 
the  king  had  promoted  him,  and  how  he  advanced  him 
above  the  princes  and  servants  of  the  king.  He  said,  more- 
over, Yea,  Esther  the  queen  did  let  no  man  come  in  with 
the  king  unto  the  banquet  that  she  had  prepared  but  my- 
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self;  and  to-morrow  also  I  am  invited  anto  her  witii.  Ae 
king." — After  this  preamble,  what  is  the  conclusion? — 
'^  Yet  all  this  ayaileth  me  nothing,  so  long  as  I  see  Mor-* 
decai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the  king's  gate." 

This  illustration  of  the  state  and  character  of  Haman  ad- 
mirably prepares  for  the  observations  which  form  the  dis- 
course. 

I.  How  miserable  is  vice  when  one  guilty  passion  creates 
so  much  torment !  II.  How  unavailing  is  prosperity^  when^ 
in  the  height  of  it,  a  single  disappointment  can  destroy  the 
relish  of  all  its  pleasures  !  III.  How  weak  is  human  na- 
ture^ which,  in  the  absence  of  real,  is  thus  prone  to  form  to 
itself  imaginary,  woes ! 

No.  18 — ^The  same  author  on  Eccles.  vii.  2—4 :  ^'  It  is 
better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to  go  to  the 
house  of  feasting,"  &c. 

Many  of  the  maxims  contained  in  the  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes  will  appear  strange  sayings  to  the  men  of  the  world. 
But,  when  they  reflect  on  the  state  and  character  of  him 
who  delivers  them,  they  cannot  but  admit  that  his  tenets 
deserve  a  serious  and  attentive  examination.  For  they  are 
not  the  doctrines  of  a  pedant^  vfho,  from  an  obscure  retire- 
ment, declaims  against  pleasures  which  he  never  knew. 
They  are  not  the  invectives  of  a  disappointed  man,  who 
takes  revenge  upon  the  world  by  satirizing  those  enjoy- 
ments which  he  sought  in  vain  to  obtain.  They  are  the 
conclusions  of  a  great  and  prosperous  prince,  who  had  once 
given  full  scope  to  his  desires ;  who  was  thoroughly  ac* 
quainted  with  life  in  its  most  flattering  scenes ;  and  who 
now>  reviewing  all  that  he  had  enjoyed,  delivers  to  us  the 
result  of  long  experience  and  tried  wisdom.  None  of  his 
principles  seem,  at  first  view,  more  dubious  and  unexcep- 
tionable than  those  which  the  text  presents.  To  assert  that 
sorrow  is  preferable  to  mirth,  and  the  house  of  mourning 
to  the  house  of  feasting ;  to  advise  men  to  choose  mortifi- 
cation and  sadness  when  it  is  in  their  power  to  indulge  in 
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joy,  may  appear  hanh  and  mireaioiiable  doctrines.  They 
may^  perhaps^  be  accounted  enemies  to  the  innocent  enjoy- 
ment of  life^  who  give  countenance  to  so  severe  a  system^  and 
thereby  increase  the  gloom  which  ahready  sits  sufficiently 
heavy  on  the  condition  of  man.  But  let  this  censure  be 
suspended^  until  we  examine  with  care  into  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  sentiments  here  delivered. 

No.  19.— The  same  author^  with  some  slight  alterations^ 
on  Matt.  xxvi.  29 :  ''  I  will  not  drink  henceforth/'  &c. 

Jesus  was  now  descending  to  the  lowest  state  of  suffering. 
He  had  for  three  years  of  his  public  ministry  been  watched 
with  a  jealous  eye  by  his  enemies;  and  the  time  was 
come  when  they  were  to  prevail  against  him.  A  few 
friends  he  had  from  the  beginning  selected,  who,  in  every 
vicissitude  to  the  present  time,  remained  faithfully  attached 
to  him.  With  these  friends  he  was  now  meeting  for  the 
last  time,  on  the  very  evening  in  which  he  was  betrayed 
and  seised.  He  perfectly  knew  all  that  was  to  befall  him ; 
he  knew  that  he  now  sat  down  for  the  last  time  with  those 
who  had  been  the  companions  of  his  labours,  the  confidants 
of  all  his  griefs.  He  knew  that  within  a  few  hours  he  was 
to  be  torn  from  this  loved  society  by  a  band  of  ruffians, 
and  by  to-morrow  was  to  be  publicly  ieurraigned  as  a 
malefactor;  and  with  a  heart  full  of  tenderness  he  said, 
**  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  passover  before 
I  suffer,''  &c. 

Now  when  it  is  considered  that  Blair  had  no  design  to 
touch  upon  this  Topic  in  the  discussion  of  his  subject, 
which  was  "  a  preparation  for  death,"  there  was  great 
propriety  in  thus  treating  in  his  exordium  of  the  state  of 
the  speaker  when  the  words  were  uttered;  and  there  was 
also  great  judgment  in  it,  as  there  was  the  easiest  transi- 
tion possible  from  the  exordium  to  the  subject,  as  well  as 
the  most  natural  affinity  between  both.  With  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  doctor  in  this  sermon,  I  have  at 
present  no  business. 
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Vni. — Observe  time. 


No.  20. — Horsley  has  an  exordium  on  this  Topic,  vol.  i., 
p.  260.  John  xiii.  34:  '^A  new  commandment  I  give 
unto  you/*  &c. 

In  that  memorable  night  when  divine  love  and  infernal 
malice  had  each  their  perfect  work, — the  night  when  Jesus 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  thirsted  for  his 
bloody  and  the  mysterious  scheme  of  man's  redemption  was 
brought  to  its  accomplishment, — Jesus,  having  finished  the 
paschal  supper,  and  instituted  those  holy  mysteries  by 
which  the  thankfal  remembrance  of  his  oblation  of  himself 
is  continued  in  the  church  until  his  second  coming ;  when 
all  this  was  finished,  and  nothing  now  remained  of  his 
great  and  painful  undertaking  but'  the  last  trying  part  of 
it,  to  be  led  like  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter, — ^in  that  trying 
hour,  just  before  he  retired  to  the  garden,  where  the  power 
of  darkness  was  to  be  permitted  to  display  on  him  its  last 
and  utmost  effort, — Jesus  gave  it  solemnly  in  charge  to  the 
eleven  apostles,  whose  loyalty  remained  as  yet  unshaken^ 
^*  to  love  one  another  as  he  had  loved  them." 

No.  21. — Jay  makes  a  good  use  of  this  Topic  in  his 
Morning  Exercises,  vol.  i.,  p.  1,  just  published.  Exod.  xl« 
2  :  ^'  On  [the  first  day  of  the  first  month  thou  shalt  set  up 
the  tabernacle." 

And  why  was  this  period  chosen  for  the  erection  ?  God 
has  always  reasons  for  his  conduct ;  but  he  does  not  always 
**  give  account  of  his  matters."  For,  first,  things  that  are 
the  same  to  God  are  not  the  same  to  us.  Our  goodness 
extendeth  not  to  him.  Religion  regards  the  exigencies  of 
man.  All  places  as  well  as  times  are  alike  to  God,  yet  we 
never  feel  in  a  common  dwelling  the  solemnity  that  seizes 
us  in  the  sanctuary.  The  first  day  of  the  year  was  no  more 
to  God  than  any  other,  but  it  would  render  the  service 
more  memorable  and  impressive  to  the  people;  therefore 
«  on  the  first  day,'*  &c. 
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It  if  well  to  begin  a  new  year  with  some  good  work^  and 
to  commence  serving  God  after  a  new  manner.  And  have 
we  no  tabernacle  to  erect  on  this  first  day  of  this  first  month  ? 
No  Ebenezer  to  raise  ? 

No.  22.— Preacher,  vol,  i.,  p.  162,  on  Ps.  xxiii  5 : 
'^  Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine 
enemies,"  &c. 

This  psalm  was  probably  written  by  David  when  quietly 
seated  on  his  throne,  after  the  Lord  had  delivered  him  from 
all  his  enemies  round  about.  It  is  full  of  holy  exultation. 
In  the  former  part  he  dwells  on  the  character  of  Jehovsii 
as  his  Shepherd :  and,  having  been  in  that  capacity  himself, 
he  fully  understood  its  import  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
psalm  he  changes  the  figure,  and  celebrates  the  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God  as  a  Father. 

The  gratulations  in  the  text  would  very  well  suit  such 
a  time  as  that  of  David's  bringing  up  the  ark  from  the 
house  of  Obededom  to  the  city  of  David  with  gladness  of 
heart,  and  when  he  made  a  great  feast  to  all  the  people  : 
2  Sam.  vi«  15 — 19.  Or  when  the  promise  of  establishing 
his  kingdom  was  delivered  to  him  by  Nathan  the  prophet, 
ver.  16.  And  as  it  was  common  at  feasts  to  anoint  the 
head  with  ointment,  so  this  circumstance  is  referred  to  in 
the  text,  as  well  as  the  abundant  provisions  which  w^re 
prepared  on  such  occasions :  '*  Thou  anointest  my  head  with 
oil,  my  cup  runneth  over.'' 

No.  23. — Simeon,  on  Luke  xix.  37,  38 :  ^<  And  when 
he  was  come  nigh,  even  now  at  the  descent  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  the  whole  multitude  of  the  disciples  began  to 
rejoice/'  &c. 

During  the  greater  part  of  our  Lord's  ministry  upon 
earth,  he  abstained,  for  the  most  part,  from  an  avowal  of 
his  Messiahship.  Now,  however,  the  time  being  come  for 
him  to  return  to  his  Father,  he  openly  acknowledged  him- 
self to  be  that  king  of  whom  the  prophet  Zecharidi  had 
spoken,  saying,  "  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion ! 
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shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem  !  behold  thy  king  cometh 
unto  thee :  he  is  just^  and  having  salvation ;  lowly^  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass." 

IX.  Place. 

No.  24.— Mr.  T.  Scott,  of  Aston  Sandford,  on  Phil.  i. 
27 :  '^  Only  let  your  conversation  be  as  it  becometh  the 
gospel  of  Christ." 

St.  Paul  wrote  this  epistle,  as  well  as  some  others,  from 
his  prison  at  Rome  :  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  Lord  was 
vidth  him,  as  he  had  been  with  Joseph  in  similar  circum- 
stances, which  rendered  his  confinement  unspeakably  more 
pleasant  than  a  splendid  palace  with  a  guilty  conscience 
and  ungovernable  passions.  Instead  of  dejection,  mur- 
murs, or  resentment,  we  find  the  apostle  uniformly  employ- 
ing the  language  of  cheerfulness,  confidence,  and  exulta- 
tion. He  declares  that  ^*  to  him  to  live  was  Christ,  and  to 
die  gain."  All  his  credit,  interest,  business,  and  pleasure 
in  life,  consisted  in  communion  with  Christ,  and  earnest 
endeavours  to  glorify  him  and  promote  his  cause ;  and  he 
was  sure  that  death,  in  whatever  form  it  should  arrest  him, 
would  prove  his  richest  advantage. 

But  though  the  apostle  had  a  longing  '*  desire  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ,  as  far  better ;"  yet  he  was  willing  to 
continue  on  earth  **  for  the  furtherance  and  joy  of  faith" 
of  his  beloved  people. — As  if  a  pardoned  rebel  should  vo- 
luntarily submit  to  the  inconveniences  and  sufferings  of  a 
dungeon,  in  (Mtler  to  recommend  the  clemency  of  his  prince 
to  other  criminals;  or  be  helpful  to  those  who,  having 
likewise  received  ^mercy,  were  for  some  reasons  retained  a 
while  longer  in  confinement. 

Hence  he  took  occasion  to  exhort  the  Philippians  in  the 
foUowing  words^  **  Only  let  your  conversation  be  as  it  be- 
cometh the  gospel  of  Christ ;  that  whether  I  come  and  see 
you,  or  else  be  absent,  I  may  hear  of  your  affairs,  that  ye 
stand  fast  in  one  spirit^  with  one  min4>  striying  together 
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for  the  faith  of  the  gofpel,  and  in  nothing  terrified  by  your 
adTersanes." 

From  the  part  of  this  exhortation  contained  in  our  text 
I  shall  endeavour,  I.  To  give  a  compendious  view  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  II.  To  show  that  this  gospel,  when 
rightly  understood  and  truly  believed,  will  produce  a  cor- 
responding conduct  and  conversation.  III.  To  mention 
some  leading  particulars  in  which  ''  a  conversation  becom- 
ing  the  gospel  more  especially  consists.  IV.  To  make 
some  remarks  on  the  emphaiical  word  '*  Only." 

No.  25.— -Davies,  vol.  iii.,  p.  22,  on  Acts  xvii.  30 : 
'*  The  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at,*'  &c. 

We  here  find  Paul  in  as  learned  an  assembly  as  per- 
haps he  ever  appeared  in.  We  find  him  at  Athens,  a  city 
of  Greece,  famous  all  over  the  world  for  learning ;  a  city 
where  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  most  illustrious  philosophers 
of  antiquity  lived  and  taught.  We  find  him  in  the  famous 
court  of  Areopagus,  the  most  honourable  place  of  that 
city,  &c. 

Our  author^  with  great  propriety^  allotted  this  Topic  to 
the  beginning  of  his  discourse ;  any  where  else  it  would 
have  interrupted  his  design.  In  the  beginning  he  turned  it 
to  account,  by  taking  occasion  to  observe  that  repentance 
concerned  the  most  celebrated  philosophers,  as  well  as  any 
other  class  of  persons,  and  he  uses  this  observation  as  a  link 
by  which  he  united  his  exordium  to  the  subject  itself. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  confine  your  remarks  in  an  exor- 
dium to  one  Topic :  on  the  contrary  one  Topic  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  order  to  usher  in  another  that  is  intended  to 
occupy  a  more  prominent  part.  In  the  example  from 
Scott  (No.  24),  though  the  place  seems  to  have  suggested 
the  principal  thoughts,  and  the  simile  in  the  second  para^ 
graph  is  taken  from  the  same  consideration,  yet  there  is  a 
transition  from  this  Topic,  and  a  very  proper  one,  to  the 
state  of  the  speaker.   The  following  is  an  example  in  which 
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the  anther  makes  a  very  easy  and  natural  transition  from 
the  Topic  time  to  that  of  place. 

No.  26. — The  Preacher,  voL  vi.  p.  40,  on  Ps.  Ixviii. 
15—17 :  *•  The  hill  of  God  is  as  the  hiU  of  Bashan,  a  high 
hill  as  the  hill  of  Bashan/'  &c. 

Probably  these  verses  were  sung  at  the  time  of  carrying 
up  the  ark  of  God  to  Mount  Zion,*to  the  tabernacle  which 
David  had  prepared  for  it.  While  ascending  the  holy 
mount,  the  hill  of  Bashan  would  be  in.  view,  a  very  lofty 
and  fertile. mountain  in  Canaan.  In  poetic  language  Bashan 
looks  down  from  its  towering  height  upon  Zion  with  con- 
tempt ;  nevertheless  it  was  the  hill  where  God  would  dwell, 
and  where  the  ark  should  rest ;  and  therefore  it  was  far 
superior  to  the  hill  of  Bashan.  It  was  the  seat  of  holy 
worship,  and  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Most  High.  It 
also  became  the  city  of  the  great  King,  where  stood  his 
palace,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  where  he  fixed  his 
imperial  throne ;  Ps.  xlviii. 

'  Mount  Zion  of  old  was  a  figure  of  the  church  of  (rod, 
which  is  his  spiritual  empire :  and,  as  nations  usually  strive 
for  pre-eminence,  so  the  heathen  and  idolatrous  kingdoms 
which  surrounded  Israel  endeavoured  to  gain  the  ascend- 
ancy over  the  hill  of  God.  They  boasted  of  their  strength 
and  numbers,  of  ilieir  retinue  and  splendour.  Rabshakeh 
boasted  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  that  it  had  conquered 
all  the  surrounding  countries,  and  would  be  the  ruin  of 
Israel :  Isai.  xxxvii.  10.  After  this,  Babylon  '^  leaped 
as  a  high  hill,"  and  looked  down  upon  Israel  with  con- 
tempt. But  Assyria  and  Babylon  must  fall,  and  all  other 
kingdoms  be  destroyed;  and  Christ's  kingdom  must  stand 
when  they  are  broken  in  pieces,  and  shall  become  a  great 
mountain,  and  fill  the  whole  earth ;  Dan.  ii.  35. 

The  figurative  language  of  the  text  teaches  us  to  con- 
sider, I.  The  superior  dignity  and  glory  of  the  church  of 
God  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.     II.  That  it  is 
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much  more  honourable  to  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  God 
than  to  be  exalted  to  the  highet t  ftate  of  worldly  glory. 

X.  Persohs  addressed. 

The  examples  of  exordiums  on  this  Topic  are  so  numerous 
as  to  render  the  task  of  selection  somewhat  difficult :  the 
following  are  offered  as  furnishing  a  suitable  variety  in  the 
application  of  the  Topic. 

No.  27. — Blair  on  Titus  ii.  6 :  "  Young  men  likewise 
exhort  to  be  sober-minded.*'  His  exordium  turns  on  the 
peculiar  applicability  of  this  exhortation  to  young  persons. 

Sobriety  of  mind  is  one  of  those  virtues  which  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  human  life  strongly  inculcates.  The  un^ 
certainty  of  its  enjoyments  checks  presumption ;  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  its  dangers  demands  perpetual  caution.  Mode- 
ration^ vigilance^  and  self-government  are  duties  incum- 
bent on  all ;  but  especially  on  such  as  are  beginning  the 
journey  of  life.  To  them^  therefore,  the  admonition  in  the 
text  is,  with  great  propriety,  directed,  though  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  by  them  it  is  in  hazard  of  being  least 
regarded.  Experience  enforces  the  admonition  on  the  most 
giddy,  after  they  have  advanced  in  years.  But  the  whole 
state  of  youthful  views  and  passions  is  adverse  to  sobriety 
of  mind.  The  scenes  which  present  themselves,  at  our 
entering  upon  the  world,  are  uncommonly  flattering.  What- 
ever they  be  in  themselves,  the  lively  spirits  of  the  young 
gild  every  opening  prospect.  The  field  of  hope  appears 
to  stretch  wide  before  them.  Pleasure  seems  to  put  forth 
its  blossoms  on  every  side.  Impelled  by  desire,  forward 
they  rush  with  inconsiderate  ardour:  prompt  to  decide 
and  to  choose;  averse  to  hesitate  or  to  inquire;  credu- 
lous, because  untaught  by  experience ;  rash,  because  un- 
acquainted with  danger  5  headstrong,  because  unsubdued 
by  disappointment.     Hence  arise  the  perils,  of  which  it  is 
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my  design  at  present  to  warn  them.  Though  the  words 
of  the  text  are  directly  addressed  to  young  mm,  yet^  as 
the  same  admonition  is  given  in  a  preceding  verse  to  the 
other  sex,  the  instructions  which  arise  from  the  text  are  to 
be  considered  as  common  to  both.  I  intend,  first,  to  show 
them  the  importance  of  beginning  early  to  give  serious 
attention  to  their  conduct ;  and,  next,  to  point  out  those 
virtues  which  they  ought  chiefly  to  cultivate. 

No.  28.— Walker  on  Phil.  i.  27 :  ''  Only  let  your  con- 
versation be  as  it  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ." 

It  will  be  to  little  purpose  to  inquire  what  kind  of  con- 
versation becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ,  till  we  be  satisfied^ 
in  the  first  place,  that  this  charge,  which  was  originally 
addressed  to  the  Philippians,  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
addressed  to  us.  The  qualifying  particle  only,  with  which 
the  apostle  introduces  the  exhortation,  plainly  denotes  that» 
in  his  own  judgment,  the  demand  he  made  was  no  less 
moderate  than  it  was  just.  To  this  conclusion  he  was 
naturally  led  by  the  character  and  circumstances  of  those 
to  whom  he  wrote.  His  epistle  was  inscribed,  not  to  un- 
believing Jews  or  Gentiles,  but  to  saints  in  Christ  Jesus,  to 
men  who  had  been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  as  we 
learn  from  the  foregoing  part  of  the  chapter.  And  it  is 
material  to  observe  that  as  Christianity  had  been  treated 
with  peculiar  indignity  at  Philippi,  where,  by  order  of 
the  magistrates,  Paul  and  his  companion  Silas  were  pub- 
licly scourged  and  cast  into  prison,  therefore  the  profession 
of  die  gospel,  in  such  a  place,  was  justly  entitled  to  the 
most  favourable  construction ;  for  nothing  less  than  a  deep 
conviction  of  its  truth  and  excellence  could  be  supposed  to 
have  induced  any  inhabitant  of  that  city  to  profess  a  reli- 
gion that  inevitably  exposed  him  to  those  contemptuous  as 
well  as  painful  sufierings,  which  a  generous  and  feeling 
mind  would  of  all  others  most  anxiously  wish  to  avoid. 

It  is  true,  and  it  ought  to  be  gratefully  acknowledged, 
that  our  present  situation  in  these  lands  is  very  different 
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\   Cbristianity,     as 
f ,  is  the  established 
I  believe  the  gfospel 
jSsafety  to  his  person 
jsion  of  his  faith  as 
(at  no  man  is  com- 
profess  Christianity, 
4ieve  not  the  gospel^ 
lo  believe  what  we 
^racefal  appearance 
t  is  sach  as  doth  not 
actical  regard  to  this 
demand  of  the  apMue  t»,  ^  **^.»  .  isolutely  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  purity  of  our  own  hearts,  and  to 
support  that  character  which  the  most  profligate  reverence* 
and  which  all  who  can  discern  real  beauty  and  excellence 
will  covet  to  possess — I  mean  the  venerable  character  of  an 
upright  man. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  by  showing  that  the 
same  charge  which  was  primarily  addressed  to  the  Philip- 
pians  may,  with  strict  justice  and  propriety,  be  extended 
to  us,  let  us  now  proceed  to  examine,  with  attention  and 
candour,  the  standard  to  which  our  conformity  is  enjoined ; 
or,  in  other  words,  let  us  inquire  into  that  gospel  of  Christ 
to  which  our  conversation,  that  is,  the  whole  of  our  exter- 
nal conduct,  as  expressing  the  inward  temper  of  our  hearts, 
ought  to  be  suited. 

No. 29. — ^The  same  author  on  Job  xxxvi. 21:  "Take 
heed,  regard  not  iniquity ;  for  this  hast  thou  chosen  rather 
than  afiUction.*'  Here  the  exordium  commences  with  our 
Topic — then  passes  into  the  seventh  Topic(person  speaking), 
which  leads  naturally  to  a  summary  of  Elihu's  address, — 
after  which  the  present  Topic  is  resumed. 

These  words  were  addressed  to  Job,  who,  from  the 
height  of  prosperity,  was  suddenly  plunged  into  the  deep- 
est and  most  complicated  distress.    They  are  the  words  of 
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Etihn,  the  youngest^  but  by  far  the  wisest  and  most  candid, 
of  all  Job's  friends.  Moved  with  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
€rod^  and  with  compassion  to  his  friend,  he  unfolds  the 
mysteries  of  Divine  Providence ;  asserts  and  proves  that 
affliction  is  designed  for  the  trial  of  the  good^  as  well  as 
for  the  punishment  of  the  bad ;  directs  Job  to  the  right 
improvement  of  his  present  distress,  and  comforts  him  with 
the  prospect  of  a  happy  deliverance  from  it,  as  soon  as  his 
heart  should  be  thoroughly  moulded  into  a  meek  and  patient 
submission  to  the  will  of  his  God.  The  latter  part  of  the 
text  contains  a  heavy  censure,  for  which  some  of  Job's  im-. 
patient  wishes  for  relief  had  no  doubt  given  too  just  occa- 
sion. But  these  expressions,  uttered  in  his  haste,  he  after- 
wards retracted,  and  finally  came  out  from  the  furnace  of 
affliction  like  gold  tried  and  refined  by  the  fire. 

IX.  State  of  Persons  addressed. 

No.  30.— Blair  on  Isa.  v.  12:  "  They  regard  not  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  neither  consider  the  operation  of  his 
hands.*' 

It  appears  from  many  passages  in  the  writings  of  this 
prophet  that  in  his  days  great  corruption  of  manners  had 
begun  to  take  place  among  the  people  of  Israel.  Originally 
a  sober  and  a  religious  nation,  accustomed  to  a  simple  and 
pastoral  life,  after  they  had  enlarged  their  territories  by* 
conquest,  and  acquired  wealth  by  commerce,  they  gradually 
contracted  habits  of  luxury ;  and  luxury  soon  introduced 
its  usual  train  of  attending  evils.  In  the  history  of  all 
nations  the  same  circulation  of  manners  has  been  found ', 
and  the  age  in  which  we  live  resembles,  in  this  respect, 
the  ages  which  have  gone  before  it.  Forms  of  iniquity 
may  vary ;  but  the  corrupt  propensities  of  men  remain  at 
all  times  much  the  same ;  the  [revolutions  from  primitive 
simplicity  to  the  refinements  of  criminal  luxury  have  been 
often  exhibited  on  the  stage  of  the   world.    The  reproof 
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directed  in  the  text  to  the  Jews  of  that  ancient  age  will  be 
found  equally  applicable  to  the  manners  of  many  in  modem 
times. 

No.  31. — ^The  Preacher^  vol.  i.  p.  153^  on  Lam.  iii.  22 : 
^  It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed, 
because  his  compassions  fail  not." 

The  prophet,  and  the  people  whom  he  represents,  were 
at  this  time  in  great  distress,  and  the  lamentations  of  the 
church  in  captivity  are  very  tenderly  described  in  this 
chapter.  But,  though  in  deep  ai&iction,  this  was  the  time 
to  reflect  on  the  divine  g^oodness,  and  when  it  could  be 
done  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Bad  as  was  their  present 
state^  and  great  as  was  the  occasion  of  their  sorrow,  it 
might  nevertheless  have  been  worse  with  them.  Instead 
of  being  afflicted,  and  sent  into  captivity,  they  might  have 
been  utterly  consumed :  and  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Lord's 
mercies  that  they  had  not  their  full  desert.  Such  is  the 
tendency  of  sanctified  affliction. 

No.  32.  —Walker  commences  his  exordium  on  Rev.  iii. 
18 :  "I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,'* 
&c. — by  stating  his  intention  to  give  some  account  of  the 
person  who  gave  the  advice,  and  also  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  before  he  entered  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  counsel  itself  which  was  to  form  the  subject  of  dis- 
course. After  commenting  at  some  length  on  the  former  of 
these  Topics  (the  6th)  he  makes  the  following  remarks  upon 
the  state  of  the  persons  addressed : — 

The  persons  to  whom  this  advice  or  counsel'was  addressed 
were  members  of  Christ's  visible  church,  and  inhabitants 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Laodicea ;  it  appears  also,  from  the 
description  given  of  them,  that,  with  respect  to  their  spi- 
ritual concerns,  they  were  in  a  very  degenerate  and  wretched 
condition.  The  first  thing  taken  notice  of  is  their  luke- 
warmness  and  indifference — a  temper  which  is  peculiarly 
loathsome  and  offensive  to  Christ,  and  therefore  he  threatens 
to  '^  spue  them  out  of  his  mouth/'  that  is,  to  testify  his  dis- 
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pleasure  against  them  by  some  very  awful  and  remarkable 
judgments.  Their  state  is  more  fully  represented  in  the 
verse  preceding  the  text,  where  the  Faithful  and  True 
Witness  tells  them  that  they  were  wretched,  and  miserable, 
and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked  ;  and,  which  prodigiously 
aggravated  both  their  guilt  and  misery,  they  knew  it  not 
— they  were  insensible  of  it;  though  they  might  have 
known  it,  yet  they  would  not.  'Such  was  their  woeful  in- 
diflference  that  they  did  not  examine  their  spiritual  condi- 
tion, but  took  it  for  granted,  and  boasted  of  it,  that  they 
were  rich,  and  increased  with  goods,  and  had  need  of 
nothing.  And  now  judge,  my  brethren,  whether  these 
persons  were  worthy  of  any  notice  or  regard,  1  mean  in  a 
way  of  mercy ;  for  that  they  merited  wrath  I  suppose  you 
will  readily  allow.  Behold,  then,  and  admire  the  amazing 
grace  and  condescension  of  our  Lord.  Though  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  Laodiceans,  aggravated  by  their  pride  and 
loathsome  indifference,  cried  aloud  for  vengeance,  and 
nothing  but  vengeance,  yet,  lo !  he  vouchsafes  to  counsel 
them  as  a  friend ! 

XII.   PRINGIPLSS. 

No.  33.— Jay*s  Morning  Exercises,  vol.  i.  p.  27,  on 
John  i.  38:  "  Where  dwellest  thou?" 

If  we  examine  the  principle  of  this  inquiry  we  shall  find 
that  it  was  not  curiosity,  but  regard:  it  was  as  much  as  to 
say.  We  wish  to  be  better  acquainted.  John  had  spoken 
of  him  highly,  and  they  had  just  seen  him.;  but  this,  instead 
of  satisfying  them,  drew  forth  their  desire  after  more 
intimacy.  Now  this  is  common  to  all  the  subjects  of  divin^e 
grace,  and  arises  from  their  love  to  him.  For  love  longs 
to  be  near  the  object  of  attachment :  separation  is  painful ; 
distance  is  intolerable ;  while  intercourse  yields  a  pleasure 
words  can  no  more  describe  than  paint  can  describe  light 
and  heat,  <&c. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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No.  34. — Blair,  on  Jer.  xlix.  11 :  '^  Leare  thy  fatherless 
children^  I  will  preserve  thMn/'  &c.«— eommences  by  some 
remarb  on  the  divine  goo^bees, .  the  principle  involved  in 
t)ie  language  of  the  text. 

No'  subject  is  more  open  to  general  observation^  or  m(Nre 
confirmed  by  manifold  experience,  than  the  goodness  of 
God.  The  contemplation  of  the  nnirerse  in  which  we 
dwell  presents  it  perpetually  to  our  view.  Amidst  the 
vast  extent  of  creation,  we  discover  no  instance  of  mere 
pomp,  or  useless  grandeur,  but  behold  every  thing  con- 
tributing to  the  general  good,  and  rendered  subservient  to 
the  welfare,  of  the  rational  or  sennble  world.  In  the  ad- 
ministrati<m  of  Providence,  the  same  principle  of  bene- 
ficence is  conspicuous.  The  seasons  are  made  regularly 
to  return,  and  the  earth  to  flourish  ;  supply  is  bountifully 
provided  for  the  wants  of  all  creatures ;  and  numberless 
comforts  are  prepared  to  aweeten  human  life.  Most  justly 
is  he  who  hath  established  and  who  upholds  this  admirable 
order  of  things,  to  be  esteemed  the  Father  of  mercies : 
and,  accordingly,  in  this  view  he  is  often  celebrated  in 
Scripture :  "  The  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord." 
^*  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works."  '^  His  mercy 
is  great  unto  the  heavens,  and  it  endureth  for  ever." 

It  appears  worthy  of  particular  observation  that  there 
18  one  light  in  which,  more  frequently  than  in  any  other, 
the  goodness  of  Gk)d  is  presented  to  us  in  the  sacred  writings, 
namely,  the  light  of  compassion  to  the  distresses  of  mankind. 

The  words  which  I  have  chosen  for  the  text  afford  a  very 
amiable  view  of  that  compassion  which  Scripture  so  often 
ascribes  to  the  Supreme  Being:  *' Leave  thy  fatherless 
children,  I  will  preserve  them  alive;  and  let  thy  widows 
trust  in  me."  It  will  be  worthy  of  our  attention  at  present 
to  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  the  Almighty  is  pleased  to 
represent  himself  so  often  to  us  under  this  view;  not 
only  as  the  just  and  good  Ruler  of  the  universe,  which 
is  the  first  leading  idea  we  naturally  form  of  him,  but 
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as  the  Patron  and  Friend  of  the  distressed  part  of  man- 
kind. 

No.  35. — Simeon  gives  a  similar  example  on  Isa.  Iv. 
1—- 3  :  "  Ho  every  one  that  thiirsteth,"  &c. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  condescension  and 
grace  of  God  in  noticing  such  insignificant  and  worthless 
creatures  as  we  are.  That  he  should  provide  for  our  return- 
ing wants,  and  permit  us  to  ask  of  him  the  things  we  stand 
in  need  of,  may  well  excite  our  deepest  astonishment.* 
But  that  he  should  foe  as  much  interested  in  our  welfare  as 
if  his  own  happiness  and  glory  depended  on  it,  seems 
utterly  incredible ;  yet  that  this  is  really  the  case  is  manifest 
from  the  earnest  invitations  and  entreaties  which  he  uses  to 
prevail  upon  us  to  accept  of  mercy.  In  confirmation  of 
this^  we  need  only  to  notice  the  passage  before  us,  in 
which  God,  with  inexpressible  affection,  labours  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  sinners  to  their  own  truest  interest,  and  to 
bring  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  everlasting  happiness.  In 
these  words  we  may  observe  an  invitation  and  an  expostu- 
lation. 

This  kind  of  exordium  is  well  "calculated  to  precede  a 
discourse  of  continued  application.  It  is  soft  and  insinu- 
ating, and  yet  dignified.  In  general,  strangers  to  the 
gospel  cannot  be  more  suitably  addressed. 

No.  36. — A  somewhat  different  use  is  made  of  the  Topic 
by  Simeon,  on  1  Chron.  xxix.  17 :  '*  I  know  also,  my 
Crod,  that  thou  triest  the  heart,  and  hast  pleasure  in  up- 
rightness." 

The  true  way  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  our  actions  is 
to  consider  the  principles  from  which  they  flow ;  for  it  is 
very  possible  that  an  act  which  may  be  highly  esteemed 
among  men  may  be  an  utter  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
God  (Luke  xvi.  15),  on  account  of  the  evil  which  produced 
it.  Jehu  obeyed  an  express  command  in  destroying  the 
bouse  of  Ahab,  and  was  even  rewarded  by  God  for  it ; 
while  he  was  also  punished  because  in  what  he  did  he  was 
x2 
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impelled  only  bj  his  pride  and  vanity,  instead  of  consolt- 
inir,  as  he  oaght  to  have  done,  the  glory  of  his  God. 
« i^mi  looketh  only  on  the  outward  appearance^  but  God 
looketh  at  the  heart  :'*  1  Sam.  xvi.  7.  The  efforts  which 
David  made>  in  preparing  for  the  erection  of  the  temple^ 
were  amazing ;  yet^  if  they  bad  proceeded  from  a  desire  of 
man's  approbation,  they  would  have  been  of  no  value 
before  God.  But  David  sought  only  to  glorify  his  God : 
and  for  this  integrity  of  princi|de  he  would  appeal,  yea,  he 
did  appeal,  in  the  words  of  the  text,  to  the  heart-searching 
God. 
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TOPICAL    EXORDIUMS.— PART    II. 


The  applicability  of  the  Topics  to  exordiums  must,  I 
doubt  not^  have  been  evident  from  the  examples  given  in 
the  last  Lecture ;  and,  as  the  great  variety  which  has  been 
suggested  has  already  led  me  farther  than  I  expected,  I 
must  dismiss  the  remaining  Tq)ics  with  a  briefer  notice. 
The  first  which  now  demands  our  attention  is — 

XIII.  Consider  consequences. 

Whether  by  this  term  we  refer  to  the  deductions  which 
any  truth  may  furnish,  or  to  the  benefits  or  disadvantages 
naturally  resulting  from  the  course  of  conduct  or  the  par- 
ticular action  mentioned  in  any  text,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  this  is  a  Topic  not  generally  available  in  exordiums. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  may  be  advisable  to  commence 
an  argumentative  discourse  by  referring  to  the  erroneous 
consequences  which  have  been  drawn  from  our  text ;  and, 
in  the  other  view  of  the  term,  the  Topic  may  be  glanced  at 
something  after  the  manner  of  the  following  example : — 

No.  37.-2  Cor.  v.  10—12 :  "  We  must  all  stand  be- 
fore the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,"  &c. 

Man,  degraded  as  he  is,  retains  by  necessity  of  nature 
the  power  of  looking  forward  to  futurity,  and  weighing  the 
consequences  of  his  present  conduct ;  nay,  he  has  a  very 
strong  propensity  to  this,  even  beyond  what  either  duty 
or  interest  requires.     But,  while  he  paints  in  his  delusions 
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a  thousand  pleasing  images  of  happiness  to  come^  he  is 
always  (without  the  hope  of  the  gospel)  averse  to  look 
forward  to  evil ;  or,  if  he  think  it  inevitable ,  yet  he  will 
place  it  in  his  imagination  at  the  greatest  possible  distance. 
Still  the  voice  of  truth  will  be  heard  to  correct  his  fancies. 
Truth  again  unites  with  conscience  and  reason^  and  will 
not  suffer  the  man  to  escape  the  awfui^  certain^  speedy 
approach  of  a  futurity  big  with 'tremendous  consequences 
beyond  all  calculation.  One  would  think  this  sufficient  to 
embitter  sin,  and  render  low  enjoyments,  carnal  pleasures, 
disgusting  to  his  mind.  And  if  the  serious  thought  of 
future  judgment  had  its  doe  weight,  or  if  it  were  clearly 
placed  before  him  with  all  its  force  and  evidence,  k  must 
operate  benefidally  upon  his  fears  till  grace  propounds  a 
hope  that  will  entirely  change  the  scene.  With  such  antioi* 
pations  allow  me  to  show,  I.  The  certainty  of  a  coining 
judgment.  II.  Its  awfulness.  III.  Its  equity.  IV.  It$ 
irreversible  nature. 

XrV.  End  proposed. 

Frequently  it  may  be  proper  to  commence  by  a  remark 
on  the  end  proposed  by  the  writer  or  speaker  in  the 
words  of  the  text  itself. 

No.  38.— Walker,  on  Luke  xii.  35—37 :  "  Let  your 
loins  be  girded  about,  and  your  lights  burning,"  &c. 

The  obvious  design  of  (or  end  proposed  in)  this  passage 
is,  to  excite  us  to  a  serious  preparation  for  the  awful  solem- 
nities of  death  and  judgment.  We  arp  directed  to  consider 
ourselves  as  servants  who  have  a  Master  in  heaven,  of  whose 
return  we  have  the  strongest  assurance,  but  are  utterly  ig- 
norant  of  the  precise  time  of,  his  coming ;  and  therefore  it  is 
both  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  be  always  on  our  guard, 
and  in  a  fit  posture  to  receive  him.  The  happy  conse- 
quences of  this  will  be,  that  our  Lord  will  not  only  ap- 
prove of  our  prudent  and  zealous  concern  to  please  him, 
but  he  will  even  delight  to  honour  us.     He  will  not  deal 
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witb  U8  as  sarvants,  but  as  Mends ;  and  will  bestow  upou 
us  a  rewajEd  in^itely  beyond  wkat  any  service  could  entitle 
us  to.  Soi  that  here  we  have  a  short  but  comprehensive 
accoimt  of  the  Christian's  work  and  recompence  ;  our  duty 
and  encouragements  are  both  set  before  us. 

No.  39.~-The  same  ao&or  on  Heb.  Tiii.  5 :  '<  He  hath 
saith^  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee." 

This  comfortable  declaratfon  or  promise  is  introduced  by 
the  apostle  to  enforce  the  duty  of  contentment  (this  is  the 
end  he  proposed),  to  which  he  bad  exhorted  the  He- 
brews. Nothing  oan  be  more  unbecoming  in  a  child  of 
(jU)d  than  diasatisfectiott  witii  his  present  condition,  or  anx- 
ieiy  about  his  future  provision  in  the  world.  It  is  no 
wonder  to  see  worldly  men,  whose  portion  of  good  things 
lies  wholly  upcm  earth,  loading  themselves  with  thick  clay, 
and  eagerly  graspii^  every  thing  which  dteir  craving  ap- 
petites demand.  Such  persons  cannot  but  be  uneasy  when 
they  meet  with  disappointments,  because,  having  nothing 
deiidrable  in  prospect  beyond  the  grave,  in  losing  their  pre- 
sent enjoyments  they  lose  their  tdl.  But  the  Christian, 
who  knows  of  a  treasure  in  heoiven,  a  treasure  incorruptible 
in  its  own  nature,  and  which  no  fraud  nor  force  can  take 
from  him,  may  and  ought  to  lack  down  with  a  holy  indif- 
ference upon  every  thing  here  b^w,  resigning  himself 
entirely  to  the  disposal  of  his  heavenly  Father,  who  not 
only  knows  whi^  is  best  for  him,  but  hath  likewise  obliged 
himself,  by  covenant  and  promise,  to  make  all  things  work 
together  for  the  eternal  advantage  of  those  who  love  him 
and  confide  in  his  mercy. 

No.  40.— The  Preacher,  vol.  v.,  p.  192,  on  Matt  vi.  19, 
20 :  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,'' &c. 
Our  Lord  intended  in  these  words  to  check  that  inordi- 
nate attachment  to  the  things  of  this  life,  and  that  eager 
pursuit  of  them,  which  we  too  frequently  witness.  He  did 
not  mean  that  it  would  be  absolutely  unlawful  to  lay  up 
treasure  on  earth  either  for  ourselves  or  our  families :  on 
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the  contrary,  this  is  what  the  Scriptures  both  admit  and 
.  require  in  certain  cases,  and  for  certain  purposes.  •  ITiey 
teach  us  that  though  children  are  not  to  lay  up  for  their 
parents,  yet  parents  are  to  lay  up  for  their  children :  2  Cor. 
xii.  14 ;  and  more  than  this,  that  we  are  to  provide  for  our 
own  house,  and  to  give  to  him  that  needeth :  1  Tim.  v.  8. 
But  if  nothing  were  provided,  we  should  have  nothing  to 
give,  either  to  our  children,  or  to  any  one  besides.  The 
text  therefore  is  designed  to  show  that  our  hearts  must  not 
be  set  on  these  things,  but  rather  on  things  that  are  above, 
while  the  world  finds  only  a  subordinate  place  in  our  es- 
teem. Much  less  are  we  to  lay  up  treasure  on  earth,  when 
we  ought  to  lay  it  out  for  God,  and  in  acts  of  justice  and 
of  mercy  towards  men. 

Sometimes  the  design  or  intention  of  any  conduct  to 
which  the  text  may  refer,  will  form  an  appropriate  exordium. 

No.  41.-~Simeon,on  Isa.  i.  4, 5 : "  Ah !  sinful  nation/*  &c. 

The  end  for  which  God  inflicts  punishment  upon  his 
people  is  to  bring  them  to  repentance^  and  thereby  prevent 
the  necessity  of  punishing  them  in  the  eternal  world ;  and, 
when  this  end  is  not  answered,  he  leaves  them  to  themselves, 
to  follow  the  imaginations  of  their  own  hearts,  and  to  bring 
upon  themselves  an  accumulated  weight  of  wrath.  But, 
before  be  utterly  abandons  them,  he  sends  them  many  so- 
lemn warnings,  if  that  by  any  means  he  may  prevail  upon 
them  to  turn  unto  him.  Extremely  solemn  is  the  reproof 
which  he  g^ve  the  Jews  in  the  passage  before  us :  he  sum* 
mons  heaven  and  earth  to  hear  his  controversy,  and  to 
judge  between  him  and  his  people ;  and  then,  in  a  way  of 
aifectionate  expostulation,  he  threatens  to  cease  from  visit- 
ing them  with  parental  chastisements,  and  to  leave  them 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities. 
^  The  words  of  our  text,  accommodated  as  they  may  be  to 
our  present  circumstances,  lead  us  to  set  before  you,  1. 
Our  sinfulness.    II.  Our  incorrigibleness. 

The  end  proposed  in  the  chapter  or  book  (particulariy 
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an  epistle)  whence  the  text  is  selected,  may  also  be  noticed 
when  it  is  sufficiently  connected  with  the  text  itself,  or 
when  calculated  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject  of  dis- 
course. Where  this  is  not  the  case  it  woold  evidently  be 
absurd  to  drag  in  the  Topic  merely  for  convenience.  Thus 
if  I  were  to  speak  from  Heb.  xiii.  2 — "  Be  not  forgetful 
of  strangers"— ^the  design  of  the  epistle  would  not  be  suit- 
able. This  design  was  to  strengthen  and  encourage  the 
Hebrews  under  their  sufferings,  by  leading  them  to  con- 
template the  great  object  of  faith,  Christ  Jesus,  in  his  ori- 
ginal dignity ;  by  showing  the  superiority  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  to  that  of  the  law ;  and  by  setting  before  them 
the  many  worthies  of  antiquity  who  did  persevere  through 
all  difficulties,  &c.  Now  iiiese  points  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  above  text,  which  is  only  brought  in  incidentally 
for  a  special  purpose.  Allow  me  to  add  that  even  where 
the  end  proposed  in  an  epistle  would  be  suitable,  yet  it 
mnst  not  be  too  often  resorted  to. 

No.  42.— Blair,  on  1  Tim.  i.  5:  "  Now  the  end  of  the 
commandment  is  charity,'^  &c. 

It  appears  from  this  chapter  that  one  design  of  the 
apostle,  in  writing  to  Timothy,  was  to  guard  him  against 
certain  corrupters  of  Christian  doctrine,  who  had  already 
arisen  in  the  church.  To  their  false  representations  of 
religion,  he  opposes  that  general  view  of  it  which  is  given 
in  the  text.  Such  summaries  of  religion  frequently  occur 
in  the  sacred  writings ;  and  are  extremely  useful.  By  the 
comprehensive  energy  with  which  they  express  the  great 
lines  of  our  duty,  they  both  imprint  them  on  our  memory, 
and  bring  them  home  to  our  conscience  with  force,  in  the 
progress  of  this  discourse,  I  hope  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  words  of  the  text  afford  a  most  enlarged  and  instruc- 
tive view  of  religion  in  all  its  chief  parts. 

No.  43. — ^Walker,  on  Rom.  iii.  19:  "Now  we  know 
that  whatsoever  things  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  who 
are  under  the  law,"  &c. 
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The  gres^  design  of  thi»  epistle  is  to  lead  men  to  Omsk 
as  the  only  refine  for  perishing  sinners:  and,  became 
none  will  value  a  remedy  but  they  who  feel  their  disease  and 
wish  for  health,  the  apostle  therefore,  in  the  two  foregQ],n^ 
chapters,  examines  the  condition  both  of  Gentiles  and  Jew9> 
under  which  denominations  the  whole  posterity  of  Adam 
are  included;  and  proves^  by  plain  and  undeniable  fact^^ 
that  all,  without  exception^  are  guilty  before  God,  and  .CiQ(n- 
sequently  that  all  stand  in  need  of  a  Saviour.  In  tbe 
verses  immediately  preceding  my  text  he  brings  forwa^ 
several  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  writings,  whi^h 
give  a  very  strong  and  melancholy  representation  of  the 
corruption  and  depravity  of  the  human  kind.  But  lest  the 
Jews  should  allege  that  these,  and  other  passages  of  the 
like  nature,  were  only  descriptive  of  the  Gentile  nati9n8, 
and  could  not  justly  be  extended  to  them,  whom  God  had 
chosen  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  set,i^art  for  himself 
as  his  peculiar  inheritance,  he  judged  it  proper  to  remii^ 
them  that  the  sacred  books,  from  which  he  had  taken  the 
above  description,  were  primarily  addressed  to  the  Jews, 
and  designed  for  their  matruction  and  use :  '^  We  know, 
,that  what  things  soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them 
that  are  under  the  law ;"  consequently  these  quotations, 
which  are  all  expressly  contained  in  the  law,  may  and 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  just  representation  of  the  state 
of  those  to  whom  that  law  or  revej^tion  was  given.  And 
he  further  adds  that  they  were  inserted  in  Scripture  for 
this  very  purpose,  that  the  plea  of  innocence  being  taken 
away  from  the  Jews  as  well  as  from  the  Gentiles,  ^\  every 
mouth  might  be  stopped,  and  thus  all  the  world  might  be- 
come guilty  before  God." 

The  following  example  is.  formed  on  the  endr-or  one 
end*— proposed  in  the  whole  Scriptures,  and  tberefcure  is  a 
variety  to  our  purpose. 

No.  44. — Sterne's  foity,'&t9i  Sj^nnon.  Heb.  xii.  14; 
*  *  Follow  peace,"  &c. 
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The  ipreat  end  and  desigii  of  our  holy  religion,  next  to 
the  main  view  of  reconciling  ns  to  God,  was  to  reconcile 
ns  to  each  other,  by  teaching  ns  to  subdue  all  those  un- 
friendly dispositions  in  our  nature  which  unfit  us  for  hap- 
piness, and  the  social  enjoyment  of  the  many  blessings 
vUch  God  has  enabled  us  to  partake  in  this  woild,  to  go 
on  and  exalt  our  nature,  and,  after  (he  subdootion  of  the 
most  unfrimidly  of  our  passicms,  to  {riant  in  their  room  all 
those  humane  and  benevolent  inclinaticms  which,  in  hnita- 
tion  ci  the  perfections  of  GoA,  should  dispose  us  to  extend 
omr  love  and  goodness  to  all  our  fellow-creahires  according 
to  the  extent  of  our  abilities,  in  like  manner  as  t^  good- 
ness of  €rod  extends  itself  over  all  the  works  of  the  creation. 
Could  this  be  accomplished,  the  world  would  be  worth 
living  in,  and  might  be  considered  by  us  a  foretaste  of 
what  we  should  enter  upon  hereafter,"  &c. 

Now  if  in  this  instance  die  a«tkor  had  taken  the  design 
of  the  epistle  he  would  have  done  wrong,  for  the  reason 
before  mentioned;  but,  taking  the  dengn  of  the  whole 
Scripture,  he  is  perfectly  right,  and  nothing  could  better 
suit  his  discourse.  I  may  here  add,  that  you  may  occa- 
ttondly  show  in  an  exordium  ^idiat  was  not  the  end  pro- 
posed, and  then  pass  to  what  was  so. 

XY.  Manner  of  an  exniession,  &c* 

No.  45. — Blanr,  on  Luke  xxi.  19 :  '*  In  your  patience 
possess  ye  your  souls." 

The  possession  of  our  souls  is  a  v^ry  emphatieal  repres- 
sion. It  describes  that  state  in  wUch  a  man  has  beA  the 
full  command  and  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  himself, 
in  Imposition  to  his  undergoing  some  inward  agitation 
which  discomposes  his  powers.  Upon  the  least  reflection 
it  must  appear  how  essential  such  a  state  of  mind  is  to 
happiness.  He  only  who  thus  possesses  his  smU  is  capable 
of  possessing  any  other  thii^  with  advantage;  and,  in 
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oarder  to  attain  and  preierve  this  self-possession^  the  most 
important  requisite  is  tbe  habitual  exercise  of  patience. 

No.  40. — Simeon,  on  Isa.  xliii  1 — 3 :  •*  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  that  created  thee/'  &c. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures  witib  attention,  and  not  to  notice  the  very  remi^k- 
able  manner  in  which  many  of  the  richest  promises  are  in^ 
troduced.  God  seems  in  them  to  determine  to  magnify  his 
own  grace  ;  and  to  show  that  where  sin  abounded,  his  grace 
shall  much,  more  abound"  (Rom.  v.  20).  I^et  any  one  read 
the  last  two  verses  of  the  preceding  chapter,  and  tl^n  pass 
on  to  the  promise  which  I  have  just  read,  and  he  will  see 
this  illustrated  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view,  &c. 

XVI.  Compare  words  and  actions,  &c. 

No.  47.— J.  Hill,  on  2  Cor.  v.  17 :  "  Therefore  if  any 
man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature,"  &c. 

In  Isaiah's  prophecy  God  promises,  when  Messiah's 
kingdom  is  spread  throughout  ^  the  world,  and  all  nations 
§hall  Aqw  unto  him,  that  he  will  '^  create  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth,  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor 
come  into  mind :"  Isa.  Ixv.  17.  If  we  compare  this  re- 
presentation with  the  passage  before  us,  it  will  be  evident 
that  it  is  in  part  fulfilled  in  every  true  believer,  in  whose 
heart  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  set  up,  his  image  formed, 
and  all  things  that  are  contrary  thereunto  are  in  a  measure 
passed  away.  "  The  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,"  as 
it  is  expressed  in  a  parallel  place,  Rev.  xxi.  3,  4 ;  *'  and 
he  will  dwell  with  iheijfk,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and 
God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God.'*  This 
is  called  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  because  it  is  what 
the  believing  sinner  was  an  utter  stranger  to  before.  Un* 
regenerate  sinners  are  darkness  (£ph.  v.  8),  being  without 
Christ,  i  ^.,  in  a  state  of  distance  and  separation  firom  him ; 
tlvey  ar^  **  aliens  from  tbe  conunonwcalih  of  Israel,  and 
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fttrangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope^ 
and  withont  God  in  the  world."  Further,  these  new  hea- 
vens, and  this  new  earth,  are  said  to  be  created  ;  because 
the  same  almighty  power  which  went  to  the  producing  this 
visiUe  world  out  of  nothing,  is  necessary  to  produce  a  prin«* 
ciple  of  spiritual  life  in  the  heart  of  an  unrenewed  sinner ; 
yea,  the  soul  thus  renewed  is  said  to  be  a  new  creation ; 
because  every  part  of  the  man  is  changi&d,  through  this  one 
act  of  (jrod's  almighty  power  and  grace :  **  old  things  are 
passed  away;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new."  The 
apostle  lays  a  special  emphasis  upon  it:  it  is  spoken, 
either  by  way  of  attention,  implying  the  care  believers 
ought  to  take  when  passing  a  judgment  upon  their  state 
god  wards :  q.  <2.  Do  not  deceive  yourselves ;  a  partial 
change  will  not  suffice  to  denominate  ft  man  to  be  in  Christ 
Jesus  :  '*  Old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things 
are  become  new."  Or  else  it  comes  in  by  way  of  admira- 
tion and  astonishment,  as  in  Rev.  xii.  5 :  ''  And  he  that 
sat  thereon  said.  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new,*'  intimat- 
ing the  wonderful  display  which  there  is  of  the  sovereigpn 
power  and  grace  of  God,  in  the  renovation  or  new  crea- 
tion of  a  dead  and  self-destroyed  sinner.  ''  Therefore  if 
any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature,*'  &c. 

No.  48. — Walker,  with  some  slight  alteration,  on 
3  Chron.  v.  13,  14:  ''  It  came  even  to  pass,  as  the  trum* 
peters  and  singers  were  as  one,  to  make,*'  &c. 

The  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple  was  a  period  as  me- 
morable in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  church  as  the 
day  of  Pentecost  in  that  of  the  New.  On  the  pentecostal 
day  was  exhibited  one  of  the  most  striking  displays  of  di- 
vine grace  with  which  die  Christian  church  has  ever  been 
favoured,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  made  a  visible  descent 
upon  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  and  imparted  those  mira- 
culous gifb  by  which  they  were  qualified  to  publish  to  all 
nations  the  glad  tidings  of  divine  mercy.  The  manifesta- 
tion of  divine  grace  recorded  in  our  text  it  almost  equally 
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striking,  and  was  certainly  the  brigbtest  ever  experianoed 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation.  It  is  impossible  to  ccm- 
oetve  the  joy>  the  wonder,  the  ecstasy  of  these  devont  war* 
sbippenei,  when  they  beheld  the  doiid,  that  weU4ui0wn 
symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  and  saw  the  temple  filled 
with  his  glory.  Solomon  himself,  as  we  learn  from  the 
eighteenth  v^rse  of  the  following  chapter,  was  so  over* 
powered  with  this  extraordinary  manifestation  that  he  made 
a  sudden  pause,  even  after  he  had  b^;un  to  pray ;  and, 
like  one  doubtful  whether  he  should  believe  the  testimony 
of  his  own  senses,  abruptly  asks  the  questi<m :  ^<  But  wiU 
God  in  very  deed  dwell  with  men  on  the  earth  ?  B^ld, 
heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee  t 
how  much  less  this  house  that  I  have  built !" 

It  s^pears,  from  the  last  diapter  of  the  book  of  Exodus, 
that,  when  the  tabernacle  was  first  erected  in  the  wilder- 
ness, God  was  pleased  to  take  vis3^  possession  of  it  in  a 
way  similar  to  what  is  here  recorded;  and  the  effects 
(Aough  not  precisely  the  same)  were  very  much  akin  t# 
those  I  have  now  read  to  you ;  for  we  are  there  told  that 
Moses,  the  man  of  God,  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the  tent 
of  the  congregation,  because  the  cloud  abode  thereon,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filed  the  tabernacle  :  but  here 
the  cloud  not  only  filled  tibe  tabemade,  but  the  whole 
tem[^ ;  and  the  divine  presence  was  displayed  with  such 
glory  and  majesty  that  the  priests  who  burnt  incense  at  the 
golden  akar  were  obliged,  at  least  icir  some  time,  to  inter- 
mit the  service.  They  could  not  stand  to  mim*ster  by  rea- 
son of  the  cbmd ;  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the 
house  of  God. 

It  will  be  seen  that  each  of  the  two  paragraphs,  in  the 
forgoing  example,  affiEHrds  a  separate  illustration  of  the 
use  of  our  Tojnc,  the  former  comparing  the  disj^y  of  ^'- 
vine  grace  recorded  in  the  text  with  the  descent  of  the 
S{»rit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  the  latter  comparing  the  prin- 
cipal facts  recorded  in  the  text  with  similar  ones  which  are 
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stated  respecting  the  erectioii  of  tlie  tabernacle.  The  {al- 
lowing example  is  somewhat  less  direct,  bat  still  the  prin* 
cipal  thoughts  appear  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
Topic. 

No.  49. — ^The  same  oathor^  on  2  Cor.  iv.  5 :  '*  We 
preach  not  ourselves/'  &c. 

When  €rod  descended  upon  Mount  Sinai^  to  g^ve  laws  to 
his  people  Israel^  the  awful  tokens  of  his  presence,  the 
thunderings  and  lightnings^  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and 
the  smoking  of  the  mountain,  struck  the  whole  camp  with 
such  consternation  and  dread  that  they  were  constrained 
to  remove  and  stand  afar  off.  They  could  not  bear  the 
exceeding  lustre  of  his  glory,  notwithstanding  the  thick 
darimess  with  which  it  was  veiled ;  and  therefore  addressed 
Moses  in  these  remarkable  words :  "  Speak  thou  with  us, 
and  we  will  hear ;  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we 
die."  From  which  authentic  piece  of  sacred  history  we  may 
justly  conclude  that  our  nature  is  too  weak,  in  its  present 
state,  to  sustain  an  immediate  intercourse  wiA  the  Deity ; 
for  which  cause  God,  in  great  condescension,  is  pleased  to 
speak  to  us  by  men  like  ourselves ;  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  may  not  want  the  benefit  of  his  instruction,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  we  may  not  be  overpowered  by  the 
too  dazzling  ^lendour  and  majesty  of  the  teacher. 

Under  the  old  dispensation,  besides  the  stated  ministers 
of  religion,  God,  '^at  sundry  times,"  sent  extraordinary 
messengers  on  special  errands  to  the  Jewish  church ;  fur- 
nishing them  with  such  credentiab  of  their  mission  as 
were  sufficient  to  convince  that  highly-favoured  people  that 
they  came  from  God:  and,  consequently,  that  in  every 
thing  relative  to  their  particular  message,  so  attested,  they 
were  bound  to  hearken  to  them  as  unto  God  himself.  For 
this  under  the  gospel  we  have  no  warrant  to  look.  But 
our  liord  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  '^  apostle  and  high-priest 
of  our  profession,"  hath  instituted  the  ordinance  of  a 
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gospel  miniBtry  and  committed  to  men  the  word  of  recon- 
ciliation,  charging  them  to  proclaim  in  the  ears  of  their 
brethren  ''  all  the  words  of  this  life,"  which  are  already 
delivered  in  writing  to  the  church  ;  with  a  special  promise 
that  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  this  important  trust  ''  he 
will  be  with  them  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world/' 

The  sermon  to  which  this  was  prefixed  was  preached  at 
the  introduction  of  a  minister  to  a  charge,  and  surely  no- 
thing povHd  be  more  appropriate  to  the  purpose. 

XYII.  Difference  of  words  or  actions  on  different 

OCCASIONS. 

No.  50.  Walker  has  an  exordium  formed  as  completely 
upon  this  Topic  as  though  it  were  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  it,  at  the  same  time  that  it  forms  a  most 
appropriate  introduction  to  his  discourse,  which  is  founded 
on  Hosea  xiv.  8 :  '^  Ephraim  shall  say,  What  have  I  to  do 
any  more  with  idols  ?*' 

If  we  compare  the  representation  here  given  of  Ephraim 
with  the  account  vie  have  of  him,  chap.  iv.  17,  we  shall 
discover  such  a  wonderful  change  as  must  excite  in  tis  a 
desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  it.  There  it  is 
said,  **  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols ;"  here  we  behold 
him  throwing  them  away  with  every  symptom  of  contempt 
and  abhorrence.  Like  a  man  awakened  from  a  dream,  or 
rather  like  one  who  had  lost  his  reason,  and  was  now 
restored  to  the  right  use  of  it,  he  says,  "  What  have  I  to 
do  any  more  with  idols  ?"  It  is  my  disgrace  no  less  than 
my  crime  that  ever  I  had  any  thing  to  do  with  such  lying 
vanities ;  but  now  I  cast  them  from  me  with  scorn  and 
detestation,  and  with  a  determined  purpose  that  I  shall 
never  return  to  them  any  more.  How  is  this  surprising 
change  to  be  accounted  for  ?  When  God  said,  "  Ephraim 
is  joined  to  idols,"  he  immediately  pronounced  that  awful 
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decree,  *'  Let  bim  alone  !*'  Hereby  a  restraint  was  laid 
upon  every  outward  instrument.  All  tbe  creatures  were 
charged  by  the  highest  authority  to  give  him  no  disturb* 
ance  in  the  course  of  his  idolatry,  but  to  leave  him  entirely 
to  his  own  conduct,  and  the  unabated  influence  of  the  idols 
he  had  chosen.  By  what  means  then  was  his  recovery 
brought  about?  Had  Ephraim  the  honour  to  discover  the 
delusion  by  his  own  sagacity,  and  to  break  the  enchantment 
by  his  own  strength  ?  We  find  an  answer  to  these  qnes^ 
iions,  chap.  xiii.  9 :  "  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself, 
but  in  me  is  thy  help."  Had  God  said,  /  am  determined 
to  let  Israel  alone,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  him  at 
once,  though  the  whole  creation  had  been  left  at  liberty  to 
exert  its  utmost  activity  for  his  help  ;  but  it  deserves  our 
notice  that  though  God  laid  a  restraint  upon  the  agency  of 
the  creatures,  yet  he  laid  no  restraint  upon  his  own,  but 
reserves  to  himself  the  full  exercise  of  his  essential,  un- 
aUenable  prerogative^  to  be  the  free  and  sovereign  diiposdr 
of  his  grace. 

XVIII.  Contrast. 

No.  61. — Blair,  on  James  iii.  17:  '' The  wisdom  that 
is  from  above  is— gentle." 

To  be  wise  in  our  own  eyes,  to  be  wise  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  and  to  be  wise  in  the  sight  of  God,  are  thive 
things  so  very  different  as  rarely  to  coincide.  One  may 
often  be  wise  in  his  own  eyes,  who  is  far  from  being  so  in 
the  judgment  of  the  world ;  and  to  be  reputed  a  prudent 
man  by  the  world  is  no  security  for  being  accounted  wise 
by  God.  As  there  is  a  worldly  happiness,  which  Grod 
perceives  to  be  no  other  than  disguised  misery — as  there 
are  worldly  honours,  which  in  his  estimation  are  reproach — 
so  ttiere  is  a  worldly  wisdom,  which  in  his  sight  is  fooUsh* 
ness.  Of  this  worldly  wisdom  the  characters  are  given  in 
the  context,   and  placed  in    cmtragt  widi  those  of  the 
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wisdom  which  b  firom  above.  The  one  is  the  wisdom  of 
the  crafty ;  the  other,  that  of  the  upright.  The  one  ter- 
mmates  in  selfishness;  the  other,  in  charity.  The  one  is 
full  of  strife  a«d  bitter  envyings;  the  other,  of  mercy  and 
of  good  fruits.  One  of  the  chief  characters  by  which  the 
wisdom  from  above  is  distinguished  is  gentleness,  of  which 
I  am  now  to  disoourse.  Of  this  there  is  the  greater  occa- 
sion in  discourse,  because  it  is  too  sejdom  viewed  in  a  re- 
ligious Ught,  and  is  more  readily  considered  by  the  bulk 
of  men  as  a  mere  felicity  of  nature,  or  an  exterior  accom- 
plishment of  manners,  than  as  a  Christian  virtue  which 
they  are  bound  to  cultivfite.  I  shall  first  explain  the  na- 
ture of  this  virtue ;  and  shall  then  offer  some  arguments 
to  recommend,  and  some  directions  to  fadlitate,  the  prac- 
tice of  it 

No.  52. — ^The  same  author,  when  about  to  discourse  on 
the  subject  of  "  Idleness,"  avails  himself  of  this  Topic  in. 
his  exordium,  by  some  very  appropriate  remarks  on  '^  In- 
dustry." Matt.  XX.  6 :  '*  Why  stand  ye  here  aU  the  day 
idle  r 

It  is  an  observation  which  naturally  occurs,  and  has  been 
often  made,  that  all  the  representations  of  the  Christian 
life  in  Scripture  are  taken  from  active  scenes ;  from  car- 
rying on  a  wariare,  running  a  race,  striving  to  enter  in  at 
a  strait  gate ;  and,  as  in  this  ciHitext,  labouring  in  a  vine- 
yacd.  Hence  the  conclusion  plainly  follows,  that  various 
active  duties  are  required  of  the  Chrii^an ;  and  that  sloth 
and  indolence  are  inconsistent  with  his  hope  of  heaven. 
But  it  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  industry,  as  far 
as  it  is  matter  of  duty,  regards  our  spiritual  concerns  and 
emi^oyments  only ;  mid  that  one  might  be  very  busy  as  a 
Christian  who  was  very  idle  as  a  man.  The  gospel,  how- 
ever, reinresents  the  religion  of  Christ  as  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  human  society.  It  assumes  men  as  engaged  in 
the  business  of  active  life;  and  directs  its  exhortations, 
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accordingly,  to  all  ranks  and  stations;  to  the  magistrate 
and  the  subject,  to  the  master  and  the  servant,  to  the  rich 
and  the  poor^  to  them  that  buy  and  them  that  sell,  them 
that  use  and  them  that  abuse  the  world.  This  world,  as 
the  context  represents  it,  is  God's  vineyard,  where  eadi 
of  us  has  a  task  assigned  him  to  perform.  In  every  star 
ti<m,  and  at  every  period  of  life,  labour  is  required.  At 
the  third,  the  sixth,  or  the  eleventh  hour,  we  are  cobk- 
manded  to  work^  if  we  would  not  incur,  from  the  great 
Lord  of  the  vineyard,  this  reproof^  **  Why  stand  ye  here 
all  the  day  idle?"  We  may,  I  confess,  be  busy  about 
many  things,  and  yet  be  found  negligent  of  the  '*  one  thing 
needful."  We  may  be  very  active,  and,  withal,  very  ill 
employed.  But,  though  a  person  may  be  industrious  vrith- 
out  being  religious^  I  must  at  the  same  time  admomsh 
you  that  no  man  can  be  idle  without  being  sinful.  In  the 
sequel  of  this  discourse  I  shall  ^ideavour  to  show  that 
the  idle  man  is,  in  every  view,  both  foolish  and  criminal ; 
that  he  neither  lives  to  God;  nor  lives  to  the  world;  nor 
lives  to  himself. 

No.  53. — Walker  furnishes  a  similar  example  on  Luke 
xviii.  14 :  "  He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted." 

As  man  fell  by  pride,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
he  can  only  rise  again  by  humility ;  and  here  we  are  taught 
that  this  is  the  express  ordination  and  iqfqpointment  of 
Christ;  for  thus  saith  the  fisdthful  and  true  witness, 
*'  Every  one  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted."  I 
therefore  intend  to  ppen  to  you  the  true  nature  of  Chris- 
tian humility. 

No.  54.— South,  on  Job  viii.  13 :  *^  The  hypocrite's  hope 
shall  perish." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world,  though  never  so  excel- 
lent,  but  it  has  its  counterfeit ;  religion  and  grace  itself, 
are  not  exempted :  so  that  in  these  matters,  as  well  as  in 
others,  we  often  suffer  a  fallacy  in  our  choice,  by  embracing 
resemblances  instead  of  things.     SUncerU^  and  hfpocnfy 
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are  the  two  great  thingpi  about  which  the  whole  stress  and 
bosiness  of  the  gospel  is  laid  ont ;  namely,  to  persuade  and 
enforce  the  one,  and  to  discover  and  detect  the  other.  And 
here  we  have  hypocrisy  presented  in  its  greatest  and  most 
flourishing  enjoyment,  which  is  hope  ;  and  in  its  greatest 
misery,  which  is  utter  frustration. 

No.  55. — As  a  further  variety,  in  the  application  of  this 
important  Topic,  I  add  an  exordium  of  W.  Draper's,  on 
Matt.  V.  4 :  *'  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall 
be  comforted." 

How  different  this  from  the  language  of  the  world ! 
Captivated  by  the  short-lived  mirth  which  the  prophet 
compares  with  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  they 
are  ready  to  exclaim,  Happy  are  the  gay  and  cheerful ! 
Eager  in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  elates  the  heart  and 
delights  the  senses,  they  turn  with  disgust  from  the 
appearance  of  solemnity  and  gloom ;  and  often  look  upon 
serious  thought  as  the  forerunner  of  melancholy,  and  me- 
lancholy as  the  completion  of  misery.  But  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  wise,  "  the  house  of 
mourning  (for  a  pilgrim  in  this  world)  is  better  than  the 
house  of  feasting." 

No.  56. — An  example  occurs  in  Cooke's  Select  Re- 
mains, which  is  so  excellent  that  I  shall  quote  it  at  some 
length,  although  the  first  sentence  is  all  that  properly  be* 
longs  to  the  Topic — subject  Dyino  daily  ;   I  Cor.  xv.  31. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  generality  of 
mortals  care  not  how  they  Uve,  which  is  an  awful  proof 
that  they  cannot  bear  to  think  that  they  shall  du.  Nay,  to 
suggest  an  idea  of  death  is  sufficient  to  incur  tlie  name  of 
taint  in  derision,  or  of  a  melancholy  fool.  Notwithstanding 
this,  **  there  is  a  time  to  be  horn,  and  a  time  to  die  ;"  tod 
a  single  moment  beyond  this  fixed  time  ^^  cannot  pass.*' 
**  Behold !  (said  God  to  his  servant  Moses)  the  day  is 
come  that  thou  must  die!*'  From  the  sentence  of  God, 
and  the  daily  execution  of  it,  I  am  constrained  to  say  to 
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myself^  ^<  Behold !  the  days  come  (always  coming !)  that 
thou  must  ()ie !  And  how  do  I  know  what  that  day  will  be  ? 
The  day  is  as  uncertain  with  me  as  it  is  certain  with  God. 
What  can  I  do  in  this  solemn  uncertainty  ?  Surely^  as  J. 
know  not  which  day^  my  interest  is  to  be  ready  every  day. 
This  was  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of 
men^  the  apostle  Paul.  Some  might  wonder  at  his  mys- 
terious conduct^  of  voluntary  suffering  for  the  truth's  sake^ 
and  might  be  ready  to  suggest^  "  You  will  expose  yourself 
to  sufferings  till  it  will  be  your  death ?^  What  then? 
''  Death  is  no  formidable  object  to  me/'  saith  he ;  No ! 
**  I  protest,  by  your  rejoicing,  which  I  have  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord,  I  die  daily !"  Think  not  that  I  fear  to  expose 
myself  to  sufferings  and  death  for  Christ's  sake;  for  I 
assure  you,  the  cause  I  am  engaged  in  is  so  noble ;  the 
Lord,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve,  is  so  dear  to  me ; 
and  death  is  so  familiar  and  interesting  in  its  consequences 
to  me,  that  ^*  I  die  daily."  Whatever  I  think  to  do  in  a 
dying  hour,  that  I  wish  to  do  every  day.  I  put  myself  in 
dying  circumstances,  and  realize  my  departure,  and  try, 
daily  try,  to  learn  to  die.     That  is, 

I.  I  deposit  my  soul  in  Christ's  hands  daily.  II.  At- 
tempt to  resign  all  the  interests  of  earth.  III.  Cultivate  a 
daily  superior  regard  to  another  world.  IV.  Daily  realize 
death  as  a  means  of  attaining  the  utmost  of  our  wishes. 
V.  Regard  daily  the  state  and  frame  of  the  soul. 

XIX.  Grounds,  &c. 

This  is  a  Topic  which  is  available  in  exordiums  in  se- 
veral forms,  as  the  following  examples,  presenting  four 
distinct  varieties,  will  sufficiently  illustrate : — 

No.  57. — Jay  takes  up  the  grounds  of  the  text  itself  in 
his  Morning  Exercises.  1  Kings  xix.  13:  '*  What  doest 
thou  here,  Elijah?" 

The  grounds  of  this  question  did  not  lie  in  ignorance* 
God  well  knew  how  and  why  he  came  there.  But  he  would 
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know  from  Elijah  himself^  and  therefore  asks  him, — ^that, 
being  called  upon  to  account  for  his  conduct,  he  might  be 
convinced^  and  be  either  speechless^  or  condemned  out  of 
his  own  mouth. 

This  opens  to  a  beautiM  division^  in  which  the  language 
of  the  text  is  considered : — 

I.  As  an  instance  of  God's  moral  observation  of  his 
creatures.  XL  As  a  reproof  given  to  a  good  man.  IIL  As 
a  rule  by  which  we  may  judge  of  ourselves. 

No.  68. — Walker  employs  the  Topic  in  a  more  general 
way,  in  reference  to  the  grounds  of  the  Christian's  faith. 
Rom.  V.  10 :  "  For  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son ;  much  more, 
being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life.*' 

The  grounds  of  a  Christian's  faith  and  hope  are  not  only 
sufficient  to  satisfy  his  own  mind,  but  capsible  likewise  of 
being  described  and  vindicated,  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot 
fail  to  give  full  satisfaction  to  every  sober  unprejiKliced 
inquirer.  Genuine  Christianity  is  far  from  declining  any 
means  of  trial,  whereby  truth  is  distinguished  from  delu- 
sion or  imposture.  On  the  contrary  it  courts  the  light ; 
and,  the  more  severely  it  is  tried,  the  brighter  it  shines. 
The  evidence  by  which  our  faith  and  hope  are  supported 
hath  already  stood  the  tests  of  many  generations ;  and  the 
most  violent  attacks  of  its  enemies,  instead  of  shaking  the 
foundation,  have  only  served  to  show  that  it  is  laid  by 
that  same  almighty  hand  which  created  and  upholdeth 
these  heavens  and  this  earth.  The  intelligent  believer 
stands  upon  firm  ground,  and  is  always  *^  ready  to  give  an 
answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  him  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  him.^  Do  yon  inquire  into  the  object  of  his 
hopes,  he  will  |tell  you,  without  hesitation,  that  he  looks 
for  a  portion  after  death,  in  comparison  whereof  this  earth 
is  less  than  nothing  and  vanity.  Do  you  inquire  into  the 
grounds  of  his  hope,  he  hath  an  answer  ready  in  the  words 
ofmytext^  &c. 
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No.  59. — A  different  use  is  made  of  the  Topic  by  the 
same  author,  on  1  Cor.  iv.  1,  2 :  ''Let  a  man  so  account 
of  us  as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stevrards  of  the 
mysteries  of  God." 

The  just  conception  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  reci- 
procal duties  in  society  are  the  foundation  (or  grounds) 
both  of  private  and  public  happiness.  In  this  respect  the 
church  of  Christ  is  not  different  from  other  communities 
among  men.  Although  Christians  acknowledge  but  one 
supreme  Master,  yet  they  are  taught  to  acknowledge 
among  themselves  subordinate  degrees  of  authority  on  the 
ohe  handj  and  of  submission  and  respect  on  the  other. 
The  God  whom  we  serve  is  a  God  of  order,  not  a  God  of 
confusion ;  and  he  hath  pointed  out,  botk  in  his  word  and 
in  his  providence,  the  necessity  of  doing  all  things  decendy 
and  in  good  order.  The  text  leads  me  to  speak  of  the 
mutual  regards  and  duties  which  ought  to  subsist  between 
a  minister  of  Christ  and  the  people  committed  to  his 
charge  :  in  doing  which  I  shall,  through  the  divine  assist- 
ance, I.  Explain  the  account  given  us  in  the  text  of  the 
nature  of  our  office  as  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of 
the  mysteries  of  God.  II.  Point  out  the  coiresponding 
obligations  incumbent  on  Christians,  with  regard  to  those 
intrusted  with  this  ministry! 

No.  60.— Simeon  takes  up  the  grounds  of  that  opposi- 
tion to  the  gospel  to  which  his  text  and  the  connexion  re- 
ferred. Rom.  vi.  1—4:  "What  shall  we  say  then? 
Shall  we  continue  in  sin,"  &c. 

We  are  told  that  the  gospel  was  to  the  Jews  a  stum^ 
bling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness ;  whilst  to  all 
who  had  an  experience  of  it  in  their  souls,  it  was  both  the 
power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  grounds  on 
which  the  Jews  and  Greeks  so  greatly  inveighed  against 
it  were  various :  its  apparent  contrariety  to  the  revelation 
given  by  Moses  rendered  it  offensive  to  the  one ;  and  its 
proposing  to  us  a  Saviour,  who  appeared  unable  to  save 
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himself^  rendered  it  contemptible  to  the  other.  But  there  was 
one  ground  of  offence  which  exposed  it  eqiudl  j  to  the  re- 
probation of  all;  and  that  was^  the  unfavourable  aspect 
which  it  had  in  relation  to  holiness.  Men  of  every  reli- 
gion were  ready  to  cry  out  against  it  in  this  view ;  and 
therefore  the  apostle,  having  stated  the  plan  of  the  gospel 
salvation  with  all  possible  clearness,  takes  up  this  objection^ 
and  gives  an  answer  to  it ; — such  an  answer,  indeed,  as 
neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles  could  have  anticipated^  but  such 
as  must  approve  itself  to  all  whom  God  enables  to  compre- 
hend it. 

From  the  words  of  my  text,  I  will  take  occasion  to  show, 

I.  The  supposed  tendency  of  the  gospel  to  encourage  sin. 

II.  The  security  it  gives  for  the  practice  of  universal  holi- 
ness. 

XX.  Rehaki:  the  good  and  the  bad,  &c. 

There  are  several  passages  of  Scripture  in  discoursing 
upon  which  an  exordium  formed  on  this  Topic  would  be 
peculiarly  suitable.  It  has,  however,  been  generally  over- 
looked by  authors ;  and,  as  I  cannot  find  an  appropriate 
example^  I  must  endeavour  to  make  one,  which,  in  addition 
to  what  I  have  said  in  my  Lecture  upon  this  Topic,  will,  I 
hope,  be  sufficient  to  induce  you  to  employ  it  when  it  may 
furnish  any  suitable  and  profitable  remarks. 

No.  61.— Take  Matt.  xxvi.  35:  "Though  I  should  die 
with  thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  thee." 

These  words  exhibit  the  apostle  Peter  under  a  highly 
interesting  and  instructive  aspect.  What  Christian  mind 
can  contemplate  the  feelings  here  indicated  without  perceiv- 
ing much  to  admire,  and  at  the  same  time  something  to 
lament  ?  Do  we  not  here  see  a  faithful  and  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  the  youthful  disciple  of  Christ,  who,  like  the 
inexperienced  but  ardent  adventurer  in  worldly  business, 
frequently  displays  a  zeal  and  an  activity  highly  commend- 
able, but  fails  through  a  similar  rashness  to  that  which  is 
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SO  often  fatal  to  successful  enterprise  ?  Peter  was  no  doubt 
sincere  and  ardent,  but,  little  acquainted  with  the  deceit- 
fubess  of  his  own  heart,  his  confidence  was  presumptuous 
and  delusive,  and  in  the  hour  of  temptation  he  became  an 
easy  prey.  Our  Lord,  "  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  saw  with  approbation  the  zeal 
of  Peter,  while  he  warned  him  of  the  consequences  of  his 
temerity,  &c. 

XXI.  Suppose  things. 

Authors  and  preachers  of  a  lively  imagination  very  fre- 
quently resort  to  this  and  a  few^  other  Topics  of  an  inven- 
tive character.  The  following  examples  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  use  of  this  Topic  in  exordiums : — 

No.  62. — R.  Robinson  furnishes  a  very  striking  ex- 
ample. 

Before  I  read  my  text,  give  me  leave  to  open  my  heart 
to  you.     As  I  was  coming  hither  this  evening,  and  medi- 
tating on  my  text,  1  thought,  suppose — ^instead  of  going 
alone  into  the  assembly  this  evening,  as  I  shall, — suppose 
it  were  possible  for  me  to  have  the  honour  of  leading  by 
the  hand,  through  this  numerous  congregation  up  to  the 
place  of  speaking,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  own  person, 
'^  the  first-bom  of  every  creature,  the  image  of  the  invi- 
sible God."     Suppose  I  should  then  open  the  twenty -second 
chapter  of  Matthew,  and,  with  a  clear  and  distinct  voice, 
summon  each  of  my  hearers  to  give  an  answer  to  the  ques 
tions    in    the  forty- second  verse — *'  What  think  ye  of 
Christ  ?  whose  son  is  he  ?"     Affection  for  you  set  me  a 
thinking,  further,  on  such  answers  as  the  most  strict  at- 
tention to  truth  would  compel  you  to  give.     I  thought^ 
suppose  one  should  say,  *'I  have  never  thought  about 
Christ ;  I  never  intend  to  think  about  him."     Suppose  a 
second  should  say,  '^  I  have  never  thought  of  him,  and  I 
despise  him,  because  he  is  not  a  minister  of  sin."    And 
suppose  a  third  should  say,  '*  I  hate  him ;  and  as  it  is 
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not  in  my  power  to  persecute  him,  I  express  my  hatred  of 
him  by  ridiculing  and  tormenting  all  who  respect  and  re- 
semble him." 

My  brethren,  it  is  not  for  me  to  pretend  to  know  your 
hearts,  or  to  pronounce  any  thing  certain ;  but  the  bare 
apprehension  of  such  dispositions  excited  in  me,  as  it  must 
in  every  one  that  loves  his  neighbour  as  himself,  a  thou- 
sand suspicions  and  fears. 

Dreading  such  answers  as  these,  I  thought  again^  what 
if  I  should  bend  my  knee  to  the  insulted  Friend  of  Sinners, 
and  humbly  ask,  *'  O  Son  of  David !  what  think  you  of 
this  people  ?  whose  children  are  they  ?"  Alas  !  I  thought 
I  saw  him  "  look  round  about  on  you  with  anger,  being 
grieved  for  the  hardness  of  your  hearts;'*  then  taming 
about,  melting  with  compassion,  going  down  the  steps^ 
walking  slowly  out  of  the  assembly,  and  all  the  way  weep- 
ing and  saying,  '^  O  that  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,'* 
the  most  inveterate  of  this  congregation,  **  at  least  in  this 
thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  to  thy  peace  !  but  now 
they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes." 

No.  63.-^Lavington,  vol.  i.,  p.  236,  on  Heb.  xiii.  17 : 
**  For  they  watch  for  jour  souls." 

The  very  mention  of  a  future  judgment  excites  attention. 
Should  the  heavens  open,  and  the  transactions  of  that  day 
immediately  commence — ^the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory^  attended  by 
thousands  of  angels  and  ten  thousand  of  his  saints ;  were 
the  throne  erected,  and  the  Judge  in  awful  majesty'seated 
thereon;  and  should  our  names  be  among  the  first  that 
were  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship  -^ 
and,  among  other  things^  should  the  improvement  of  the 
present  opportunity  be  particularly  inquired  into  (as  it  cer- 
tainly vfill);  what  account  would  you  wish  to  give  of  it  ? 
Under  these  impressions  I  now  claim  your  attention,  &c« 

No.  64. — Idem,  somewhat  altered,  vol.  ii.,  p.  466. 
Prov.  xxiii,  26  :  *'  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart." 
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I  Itaye  been  endeavouring  to  imagine  what  were  the  first 
thoughts  that  occurred  to  you  upon  the  mention  of  this 
text.  Some  thought  one  thing  and  some  another,  no 
doubt.  Shall  I  hazard  a  conjecture  upon  this  matter? 
Why  then,  I  believe  that  some,  when  the  text  was  first 
read,  thought,  **  This  is  a  very  suitable  text  for  the  occa- 
sion :  never  considering  that  the  text  is  a  direct  address 
that  they  should  surrender  their  hearts.  Others,  perhaps, 
when  they  heard  God  say,  "  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart,'' 
thought,  *^  No,  I  cannot ;  my  heart  is  engaged  already. 
I  cannot  be  religious,  not  I.  What  ?  give  up  all  my  merry 
companions,  and  be  always  reading,  and  hearing,  and  pray- 
ing ?  Whatever  I  may  do  when  I  become  old,  I  can  by 
no  means  surrender  at  present."  Others  may  say,  '*  O 
that  God  had  my  poor  heart — ^I  do  wish  it ;  but  such  is 
the  conflict  within  that  nothing  but  an  increase  of  divine 
grace  can  enable  me  to  surrender  it."  But  some,  I  have 
no  doubt,  are  saying  or  crying  out,  with  admiration  and 
gratitude,  ^'  My  heart — my  heart !  wilt  thou  vouchsafe  to 
accept  my  heart  ?  Here  it  is,  take  it ;  if  I  had  ten  thou- 
sand hearts  thou  shouldst  have  them  all. 

No.  65. — ^The  same  author,  vol.  L,  p.  264.  2  Pet.  iii. 
18 :  "  But  grow  in  grace." 

Suppose  I  could  lead  you  to  the  rich  mines  of  Mexico 
or  Potosi,  and  show  you  the  heaps  of  gold  and  silver 
which  they  afford.  If  1  could  tell  you  that  you  might  take 
what  you  would,  do  you  suppose  tiiat  you  should  be  con- 
tent with  looking  at  those  heaps  and  admiring  them ;  and, 
after  all,  bringing  nothing  away  ?  No,  you  would  carry 
away  as  much  as  you  could,  and  envy  your  stronger  neigh- 
bours who  brought  home  more  than  yourselves.  Yet  I 
come,  sabbath  after  sabbath,  and  set  before  you  the  trea- 
sures of  grace,  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  offer 
any  of  them,  all  of  them  to  you,  without  money  or  price ; 
the  smallest  of  these  spiritual  benefits  is  of  more  real  value 
than  a  house  full  of  silver  and  gold ;  but  I  bring  them  out 
Y  2 
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and  carry  them  home  again  and  again,  and  that  to  no  ptir« 
pose.  Do  you  think  the  charge  too  severe  ?  Tell  me, 
and  make  me  happy ;  tell  me  that  I  am  deceived,  and  that 
you  not  only  have  grace,  but  that  you  are  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  growing  in  grace,  of  being  filled  with  the  fruits  of 
righteousness. 

No.  66.--Beveridge,  vol.  x.,  p.  154.     Matt,  xviii.  20 : 
''  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,"  &c. 

If  our  blessed  Saviour  was  upon  earth  now,  what  flock- 
ing would  there  be  from  all  parts  to  hear  him  and  see  him. 
And  if  he  were  but  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  how  re- 
mote soever,  which  of  us  but  should  strive  to  go  to  him, 
what  haste  we  should  make,  what  pains  we  should  take  to 
get  as  near  him  as  possible,  to  hear  some  of  his  divine  dis- 
courses from  his  own  mouth  !  with  what  reverence  should 
we  approach  him !  how  attentively  should  we  listen !  But 
how  rejoiced  if  we  saw  him  smiling  upon  us,  owning  us 
for  his  servants  and  disciples  !  Should  we  not  say,  '^  It  is 
good  for  us  to  be  here?'*  This  may  be  thought  a  vain 
supposition,  and  so  it  is  as  to  his  bodily  presence ;  but 
yet  there  is  a  way  whereby  we  may  meet  with  our  blessed 
Saviour  every  day  in  the  year,  and  enjoy  his  presence  as 
effectually  as  if  he  now  dwelt  among  us.  Witness  Matt, 
xxviii.  20 1  **  Lo,  I  am  with  yoo  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world  ;"  and  the  words  of  our  text,"  "Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,"  &c. 

Now  these  are  very  striking  passages,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  let  it  be  noted  that  striking  commence- 
ments must  not  be  followed  by  dull  discourses.  These 
things  can  only  be  attempted  when  the  mind  is  in  a  lively 
frame,  when  capable  of  supporting  such  a  beginning. 

No.  67. — I  add  one  example  of  a  more  simple  character 
from  the  Preacher,  vol.  v.,  p.  93*  Ps.  Ixxiii.  24 :  "  Thou 
shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me 
to  glory." 

Suppose  a  traveller  had  lost  his  way,  and  some  kind 
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friend  had  found  him  amidst  dangers,  and  set  him  right ; 
he  would  be  anxious  for  his  assistance  and  direction  during 
the  remainder  of  his  journey.  The  writer  of  this  psalm 
had  sadly  erred,  and  gone  out  of  his  way.  The  counsel 
ot  God  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  him  back,  and 
setting  him  right :  he  therefore  now  resolves  to  give  him- 
self up  to  it  all  the  future  part  of  his  life^  in  the  fullest  con- 
fidence that  it  would  lead  him  right,  and  land  him  safe  at 
last. 

XXII.  Guard  against  objections. 

The  exordium  of  a  discourse  will  most  frequently  be  the 
proper  place  for  the  introduction  of  this  Topic  when  it  re- 
quires to  be  noticed ;  but  1  would  again  caution  the  stu- 
dent against  employing  it  merely  as  a  Topic  for  declama- 
tion.    The  following  examples  are  worthy  of  imitation  : — 

No.  68.— Sherlock,  vol.  i.,  p.  327.     Acts  x.  34,  35 
**  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.'\ 

These  words,  if  not  carefully  attended  to,  may  seem  to 
carry  a  sense  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  in  de- 
livering them.  St.  Peter  in  the  text  declares  that  God, 
without  respect  to  any  national  or  personal  privileges,  was 
ready  to  admit  all  people  into  the  covenant  made  with  Jesus 
Christ,  provided  they  were  duly  prepared  for  such  admission. 
Some  firom  his  words  have  falsely  concluded  that  there  is 
no  necessity  of  becoming  disciples  of  Christ,  but  that  it  is 
sufficient  if  we  live  according  to  the  principles  and  light  of 
nature  ;  forasmuch  as  every  one  that  feareth  God,  &c.,  is 
accepted  of  him. 

No.  69. — Mr.  Simeon,  in  an  indirect  but  very  efficient 
manner,  guards  against  the  objections  which  are  made  to 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  thus  prepares  his 
hearers  to  enter  with  greater  candour  into  his  subject, 
which  is  founded  on  Mark  xvi.  15^  16:  <'  Go  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,''  &c. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  an  unhappy  prejudice  subsists 
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ill  the  ChrisKan  world  against  the  peculiar  and  most  essen- 
tial  doctrinei  of  our  holy  religion ;   and  that  while  mi- 
nisters defend,  with  zeal  and  ability,  the  outworks  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  are  at  little  pains  to  lead  their  hearers  within 
the  veil,  and  to  unfold  to  them  those  blessed  truths  where- 
upon their  salvation  depends.    Under  the  idea  that  moral 
discourses  are  more  accommodated  to  the  comprehensions 
of  men,  and  more  influential  on  their  practice,  they  wave 
all  mention  of  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  and 
inculcate  little  more  than  a  system  of  heathen  ethics. 
They  would  be  ashamed  and  almost  afraid  to  make  such 
a  passage  as  this  the  ground-work  of  their  discourse,  lest 
they  should  be  thought  to  be  contending  for  some  nnim^ 
portant  tenets  instead  of  promoting  piety  and  virtue.     Bat 
can  any  one  read  such  a  solemn  declaration  as  that  of  the 
text,  and  account  it  unworthy  of  his  notice?    Can  any  one 
consider  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  uttered,  or 
the  authoritative  manner  in  which  the  apostles  were  com- 
manded to  publish  it  to  the  whole  world,  and  yet  think 
himself  at  liberty  to  disregard  it  ?     Shall  it  be  suspected 
to  be  only  the  shibboleth  of  a  party  ?     Let  us  put  awaj 
cmch  unbecoming  jealousies,  and  enter  in  a  fair  and  candid 
manner  into  the  investigation  of  the  words  before  us :  let 
us  consider  that  they  were  among  the  last  words  of  our 
Lord  while  sojourning  on  earth ;  that  they  contain  his  final 
commission  to  his  apostles,  and  in  them  to  all  succeeding 
pastors  of  his  church ;  that  they  are  distinguished  by  our 
Lord  himself  by  the  honourable  appellation,  '*  the  gospeP' 
or  glad  tidings ;  and  that  they  were  delivered  by  him,  not 
only  as  the  rule  of  our  faith,  but  as  the  rule  of  procedure 
in  the  day  of  judgment.     Let  us,  I  say,  consider  the  words 
in  this  view,  and  with  hearts  duly  impressed  attend,  while 
we  explain  the  import,  vindicate  the  reasonableness,  and 
display  the  excellency,  of  this  divine  message. 

No.  70.— The  same  author.     Mark  ii.  17 :  <'  The  whole 
need  not  a  physician,'*  &c. 
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There  is  no  action,  kowever  benevolent^  which  cavillers 
may  not  censure.  Every  part  of  oar  Lord's  conduct  was 
worthy  of  his  divine  character ;  yet  he  constantly  endured 
the  contradiction  of  sinners,  &c.  He  was  now  conversing 
familiarly  with  publicans  for  their  good.  This  was  con- 
demned by  the  scribes  as  unbecoming  a  holy  person,  if  not 
also  giving  countenance  to  sin.  Our  Lord  vindicated  him- 
self on  principles  which  they  could  not  but  acknowledge  to 
be  correct,  &c. 

No.  71.— The  same.  1  Tim.  iii.  16  :  "  Great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness,"  &c. 

It  has  been  often  said  by  infidels,  that  **  where  mystery 
b^^,  religion  ends."  But  if  this  were  true,  there  would 
be  no  uniformity  or  consistency  in  the  works  of  God.  All 
his  works,  both  of  creation  and  providence,  are  full  of 
mysteries ;  there  is  not  any  one  substance  of  which  we 
know  aU  its  properties,  or  any  one  event  for  which  we 
can  assigrn  all  the  reasons.  If  there  were  nothing  in  reli- 
gion above  the  comprehension  of  man,  it  would  afford  a 
strong  presumption  that  our  religion  was  not  from  heaven ; 
for  why  should  it  be  revealed  if  man  could  have  devised  it 
without  a  revelation  ?  But  the  inspired  writers  represent 
the  gospel  as  "  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,"  as  a 
**  mystery  hid  from  ages,"  and  ^'  kept  secret  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  They  speak  of  many  of  its 
fundamental  doctrines  as  a  mystery — "  a  great  mystery" 
'^a  glorious  mystery  ;  and  of  its  ministers  as  the  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  God.  In  the  words  before  us,  many  of 
the  principal  events  relating  to  Christ  and  the  establish- 
ment of  his  religion  in  the  world  are  enumerated,  and  con- 
fessedly declared  to  be  a  greai  mystery.  Let  us  then 
contemplate  them  in  their  order,  &c. 

No,  72.— -The  same  author,  on  Luke  mi.  22:  «*  Truly 
the  Son  of  man  goeth  as  it  is  written,"  &c. 

The  doctrine  of  predestination  is  very  mysterious.  If  it 
be  so  held  as  to  destroy  the  free  agency  of  man,  it  must  be 
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pernicioas  and  false.  Bat  it  cannot  be  denied  without 
denying  the  omniscience  and  immutability  of  God.  Nor^  if 
properly  understood,  is  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  man.  If  we  know  not  how  to  reconcile  all 
its  difficulties,  it  is  not  therefore  false.  Certain  it  is  that 
Judas  was  removed  to  his  own  place.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
but  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right ;  yet  his  sin  was 
among  the  things  which  had  been  fore-ordained.  So  sdso 
was  the  death  of  Christ,  and  every  particular  respecting  it. 

These  are  excellent  commencements,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions very  proper.  They  were  peculiarly  proper  in  Mr. 
Simeon^  who  stood  high  and  still  stands  high  in  one  of  our 
universities  where  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  were  not 
favourite  topics. 

No.  73. — I  add  a  specimen  of  a  still  more  general  kind 
from  Farquhar,  on  1  Thess.  v.  16 :  *'  Rejoice  evermore." 

Many  ill-disposed  persons  consider  religion  as  the  cause 
of  a  severe,  gloomy,  and  unsociable  disposition ;  and  some 
of  the  friends  of  religion  do  not  quite  escape  this  obser« 
vation.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  unjust  than  such 
a  judgment,  or  productive  of  worse  effi^cts. 

XXIII.  Consider  characters  op  majesty,  &c. 

In  other  words,  see  if  there  be  any  thing  worthy  of  re- 
mark in  the  prevailing  quality  of  the  text  or  subject. 

Instances  of  the  use  of  this  Topic  in  exordiums  might  be 
adduced  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  but  I  must  here 
confine  myself  to  the  exemplification  of  a  few  only  of  its 
numerous  varieties. 

No.  74. — Mr.  Simeon  seems  to  have  had  this  Topic  in 
view  when  composing  the  exordium  of  his  discourse  on 
John  i.  1 :  '*  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word ;  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God." 

What  astonishing  majesty  and  dignity  are  displayed  in 
these  brief  but  comprehensive  words !     The  other  evan- 
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gelists  commence  their  histories  at  the  period  of  our 
Saviour's  incarnation:  but  St.  John  carries  us  back  to 
eternity  itself;  and  informs  us,  not  only  what  Christ  did  and 
suffered^  but  who  he  was.  He  calls  lum  by  a  very  peculiar 
name:  "The  Word;"  and,  in  other  places,  ««  The  Word 
of  life ;"  **  The  Word  of  God/'  This  name,  as  applicable 
to  the  Messiah,  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  Jews ; 
and  it  seems  peculiarly  proper  to  the  Son^  because  it  is  by 
the  Son  that  God  has  in  all  ages  revealed  his  mind  to  man. 
And  perhaps  this  very  explanation  of  the  term  was  intended 
to  be  conveyed  to  us  by  St.  John,  when  he  says,  within  a 
few  verses  after  my  text,  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time ;  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  hath  declared  him." 

But  let  us  consider,  1.  The  testimony  here  given  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.     II.  The  deep  interest  we  have  in  it. 

No.  75. — Mr.  J.  Hill  furnishes  an  excellent  example  on 
Heb.  xii.  23 :  ''  And  to  God  the  Judge  of  all.'* 

These  words  at  first  reading  strike  terror.  It  is  an 
awful  thing  for  a  sinful  creature  to  appear  before  God  the 
Judge  of  all;  but  in  Christ  Jesus  this  God  is  a  reconciled 
God,  and  so  is  the  justifier  of  all  them  that  believe.  Thus 
considered  they  speak  comfort :  with  this  view  our  apostle 
mentions  them  in  the  text,  as  bearing  a  large  share  in  those 
special  privileges  unto  which  the  saints  under  the  New 
Testament  are  admitted ;  and  with  this  view  I  have  read 
them  for  the  subject  of  your  present  meditations. 

The  two  foregoing  examples  mark  the  character  of 
majesty,  as  exhibited  in  their  respective  texts;  the  two 
following  are  on  the  necessity  of  the  course  required  in  the 
text,  which  is  a  far  more  common  and  certainly  not  less 
important  cooisideration. 

No.  76.-^-Simeon,  on  Luke  xii.  47,  48 :  "  That  servant 
who  knew  his  lord's  wiU,"  &c. 

If  there  be  much  spoken  in  Scripture  concerning  the 
necessity  of  faith  in  Christy  so  is  there  much  spoken,  alsa, 
y3 
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concerning  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  hini«  The  two 
are  never  to  be  separated :  they  are  indissolubly  connected 
together  in  God's  purpose^  and  most  be  also  in  oar  attain- 
ments :  they  are  the  root  and  the  fruit,  or  the  foundation 
and  the  superstructure.  The  necessity  of  good  works  is 
marked  with  peculiar  force  in  the  words  before  us ;  wherein 
our  Lord  makes  known  to  us,  I.  The  ground  and  measure 
of  our  responsibility  to  God.  II.  The  rule  of  God's  pro- 
cedure towards  us  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

No.  77. — ^The  same  author,  on  John  viii.  24 :  •'  If  ye 
believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins." 

The  necessity  of  faith  in  Christ  in  order  to  salvation  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  merely  arbitrary  appointment :  it 
arises  out  of  the  very  state  into  which  mankind  are  feJlen; 
a  state  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  enjoy 
God,  even  if  they  were  admitted  into  his  immediate  pre-» 
sence.  They  are  at  present  laden  and  defiled  with  sin ; 
and  could  derive  no  comfort  from  the  sight  of  a  holy  God. 
Their  iniquities  woald  for  ever  render  them  odious  in  his 
eyes,  and  him  terrible  in  theirs.  They  must  be  cleansed 
from  their  sins,  before  they  can  hold  any  communion  vnth 
him  as  a  father  and  a  friend.  But  they  can  never  wash 
away  their  own  sins ;  nor  find  any  other  means  of  expiation 
besides  that  which  God  has  ordained,  even  the  blood  of  his 
only  dear  Son.  Nor  is  there  any  way  in  which  they  can 
be  interested  in  Christ  but  by  believing  in  him. 

The  utiUty  of  any  subject,  or  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  course  recommended,  may  also  be  noticed  in  an 
exordium  when  not  required  in  the  discussion. 

No.  78 — Blair,  on  Ps.  xv.  5:  **He  that  doeth  these 
things  shall  never  be  moved.'' 

Tranquillity  of  mind,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  text,  a 
mind  not  moved  or  disquieted  by  the  accidents  of  life,  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  we  can  pos- 
sess on  earth.  It  is  indeed  the  ultimate  aim  to  which  the 
wishes  of  the  wise  and  reflecting  have  ever  been  directed. 
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ihat»  with  a.  mind  nndistarbed  by  anxieties,  cares,  and 
fears^  they  might  pass  their  days  in  a  pleasing  serenity. 
They  justly  concluded  that,  by  enjoying  themselves  in 
peace,  they  would  enjoy,  to  the  greatest  advantage,  all  the 
comforts  of  life  that  came  within  their  reach.  This  happy 
tranquillity  the  multitude  conceive  to  be  most  readily  at* 
tainable  by  means  of  wealth,  which  they  imagine  would  set 
them  above  all  the  ordinary  disturbances  of  life.  That  it 
has  some  effect  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  denied.  At  the 
name  time  I  must  observe  that  the  attainment  of  opulence  is 
no  certain  method  of  obtaining  tranquillity.  Nay,  the 
higher  that  men  rise  in  the  world — the  greater  degrees  of 
power  and  distinction  which  they  acquire — the  farther  they 
are  often  removed  from  internal  peace. 

Assuming  it,  therefore,  for  an  undoubted  truth,  that  the 
mere  possession  of  the  goods  of  fortune  may  be  consistent 
with  the  want  of  inward  tranquillity,  we  must  look  around 
for  other  more  certain  grounds  of  it.  We  must  inquire 
whether  any  line  of  conduct  can  be  pointed  out  which,  in- 
dependent of  external  situation  in  the  world,  shall  tend  to 
make  us  easy  in  mind;  shall  either  bestow  or  aid  that 
tranquillity  which  all  men  desire. 

An  example  in  which  ihe^delity  of  Scripture  history  is 
marked  with  great  propriety,  shall  conclude  on  this  Topic. 

No.  70. — Simeon,  on  (Jen.  xx.  9 :  *'  Then  Abimelech 
said  unto  Abraham,  What  hast  thou  done  unto  us  ?"  &c. 

We  admire  the  fidelity  of  Scripture  history.  There  is 
not  a  saint,  however  eminent,  but  his  faults  are  reported 
as  faithfully  as  his  virtues.  And  we  are  constrained  to 
acknowledge  that  the  best  of  men,  when  they  come  into 
temptation,  are  weak  and  fallible  as  others  if  they  be  not 
succoured  from  above.  We  are  habituated  to  behold  Abra- 
ham as  a  burning  and  shining  light,  but  now  we  are  called 
to  view  him  under  an  eclipse.  We  see  the  father  of  the 
faithful  drawing  upon  himself  a  just  rebuke,  and  that,  too. 
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not  for  some  slight  defect  m  his  obedience,  bat  for  a  great 
and  heinous  transgression. 

XXIV.  Remark  degrees. 

This  Topic  may  occasionally  be  used  as  an  exordium  in 
something  like  the  following  manner : — 

No.  80.  ^'  Be  strong  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus ;"  2  Tim.  ii.  1. 

[t  is  possible  to  have  the  grace  of  Christy  and  not  be 
strong  in  it.  The  reality  is  one  thing ;  the  degree  is  another- 
We  read  of  weak  faith  as  well  as  of  strong  faith.  There 
are  lambs  in  our  Shepherd's  fold,  as  well  as  sheep  ;  and  in 
our  Father's  house  there  are  little  children  as  well  as  young 
men.  But,  while  there  is  in  religion  an  infancy  that  is 
natural  and  lovely,  there  is  another  which  is  unlocked  for 
and  offensive.  It  is  the  effect  of  relapse.  It  is  not  of  the 
beginning  of  the  divine  life,  but  of  an  after  period,  that  the 
apostle  speaks  when,  reproving  the  Hebrews,  he  says, 
^'  Ye  are  become  such  as  have  need  of  milk,  and  not  of 
strong  meat."  The  Saviour  himself  does  ^'  not  break  the 
bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax;*''  but  he  is 
concerned  to  "  bring  forth  judgment  unto  victory.'*  And, 
while  they  are  to  be  comforted,  the  slothfid  are  to  be 
stimulated,  and  all  are  to  be  kept  from  settling  upon  their 
lees. 

XXV.  Observe  different  interests. 

Some  discourses  might  certainly  commence  with  great 
propriety  by  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  the  subject 
bears  on  the  interests  of  individuals  or  communities ;  but  I 
have  not  discovered  any  good  example  of  this  kind,  and 
as  the  Topic  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  Claude,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  offer  any  example  of  my  own,  but  commend 
the  unbeaten  path  (so  far  as  exordiums  are  concerned)  to 
the  student,  merely  adding,  that  the  historical  parts  of 
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Scripture  afford  many  suitable  openings,  as  the  sacrifice  of 
Elijah^  1  Kings  xviii.  36,  &c.,  in  which  the  different  in- 
terests of  Baal  and  his  worshippers,  and  of  God  and  his 
servants,  were  concerned.  For  the  different  interests  which 
men  feel  in  any  subject,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  examples 
given  under  the  twenty-first  Topic. 

XXVI.  Distinguish,  &c. 

No.  81.— Take  1  John  v.  13:  "These  things  have  I 
written  unto  you  that  believe,  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have 
eternal  life,  and  that  ye  may  believe  on  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  God." 

As  the  want  of  rightly  distinguishing  between  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  an  assurance  of  per- 
sonal interest  in  him,  has  given  rise  to  much  needless  and 
unprofitable  discussion,  and  been  the  occasion  of  much 
mischief  among  the  professors  of  the  gospel, — ^it  is  highly 
important  that  we  should  seek  to  possess  clear  and  ex- 
plicit ideas  upon  the  subject.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
the  passage  now  before  us  the  apostle  distinguishes  be- 
tween believing  on  the  Son  of  God,  and  knowing  that  we 
have  eternal  life.  Saving  faith  therefore  does  not  consist 
in  knowing  or  being  assured  of  our  interest  in  Christ, 
though  it  may  be  accompanied  with  such  an  assurance. 
The  latter  is  the  fruit  or  effect  of  faith,  and  should  not  be 
confounded  with  it.  The  apostle  also  makes  a  difference 
between  our  first  trusting  in  Christ,  and  our  subsequent 
believing  on  his  name.  The  former  refers  to  the  period 
of  our  conversion,  when  we  first  came  to  him  for  salvation ; 
the  latter,  to  a  life  of  communion  with  him,  and  of  depen- 
dance  upon  him. 

XXVII.  Compare  the  different  parts  of  the  text 

TOGETHER. 

This  may  sometimes  suggest  a  very  edifying  exordiumj, 
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ai  will  be  seen  by  the  following  examples,  with  whidi  I 
miuit  close  my  Lecture. 

No.  82. — ^The  Preacher,  vol.  vii.,  p.  145,  on  Prov.  xL 
30 :  *'  The  frait  of  the  righteous  is  a  tree  of  life,  and  he 
that  winneth  souls  is  wise." 

The  two  parts  of  this  text  serve  to  explain  each  other* 
The  first  is  general,  and  denotes  tliat  a  righteous  man  is  a 
blessing  to  those  about  him.  The  last  is  more  particular, 
teaching  us  that  a  good  man  is  in  many  instances  the 
means  of  winning  souls  to  God,  and  to  the  love  of  true 
religion ;  and  that  where  this  is  the  case  it  is  the  sign  of 
heavenly  wisdom.  The  imagery  of  the  text  is  probably 
taken  from  the  tree  of  life  in  paradise,  to  which  Christ 
himself  is  compared.  Rev.  ii.  7 ;  and  in  a  subordinate  sense 
his  people  are  represented  under  the  same  figure.  Two 
remarks  will  tend  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  truth 
taught  us  in  the  text :  I.  That  good  men  in  general  are  a 
blessmg  to  those  about  them :  "  their  fruit  is  like  that  of 
the  tree  of  life."  II.  They  are  in  many  cases  instrumental 
in  '^  winning  souls"  to  God,  and  so  prove  themselves  to  be 
truly  "wise." 

No.  83.— Walker,  on  2  Cor.  v.  1 :  '•  For  we  know  that, 
if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we 
have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens." 

In  the  former  part  of  this  verse,  the  apostle  compares 
the  body  to  an  earthly  house,  yea,  to  a  tabernacle  or  tent, 
which  is  still  less  durable,  and  more  easily  taken  down, 
and  therefore  the  dissolution  of  such  a  frail  thing  ought 
not  to  be  reckoned  a  very  great  calamity.  In  the  latter 
clause  he  exhibits  the  glorious  object  of  the  Christian 
hope,  which  he  calls  "  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  At  the  same 
time  he  expresses  the  firm  persuasion  which  he  had,  in 
common  with  all  true  Christians,  of  being  admitted  into 
that  glorious  and  permanent  habitation   as  soon  as  the 
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earthly  tabernade  shall  be  dissolved :  *'  We  know.''  He 
does  not  say  we  think  or  we  hope  so^  bat  we  are  assmed 
of  it;  we  are  as  firmly  persuaded  that  this  shall  be  onr  lot 
as  if  we  were  ahready  entered  upon  the  possession  of  it 
In  handling  this  important  branch  of  the  subject,  I  pro- 
pose»  through  divine  aid,  I.  To  describe  the  persons  for 
whom  thb  blessing  of  God  is  prepared.  II.  To  inquire 
how,  or  by  what  means,  they  come  to  know  that  they  shall 
certainly  possess  it. 

Thus  then  we  have  seen  that  Claude's  Topics  (either  in- 
tentionally or  otherwise)  have  been  made  the  ground-work 
of  exordiums  by  preachers  of  distinguished  eminence  and 
ability ;  and  it  remains  to  be  proved,  by  those  who  despise 
their  aid,  that  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  these  sources 
of  reflection  can  render  the  Topics  themselves  less  appli- 
cable and  appropriate,  or  diminish  the  value  of  any  com- 
position into  which  they  are  introduced.  In  my  next 
Lecture  I  shall  bring  before  you  a  few  more  examjdes  of 
exordiums  which  may  serve  to  suggest  a  further  variety, 
and  shall  then  dismiss  the  subject. 
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LECTURE  XXXIII. 

EXTRA   TOPICAL   EXORDIUMS. — PART  III. 

We  come  now  to  consider^  as  proposed,  a  few  extra 
Topics  which  may  furnish  suitable  remarks  for  exordiums. 
Some  of  these  might  have  been  included  as  subdivisions 
under  Claude's  Topics ;  but  upon  the  whole>  I  imagine^  they 
will  not  be  thought  unworthy  of  the  distinct  place  I  haye 
allotted  to  them. 

XXVIII.  The  importance  op  a  subject,  &c. 

The  importance  of  any  subject  is  a  Topic,  a  brief  but 
forcible  exhibition  of  which,  in  an  exordium,  will  tend, 
under  the  divine  blessing,  to  secure  that  attentipn  from 
your  hearers  which  the  subject  may  demand.  That  such  a 
preparation  is  necessary  I  need  not  attempt  to  prove  > 
for  though  men  will  readily  acknowledge  that  the  sub- 
jects which  as  ministers  of  Christ  it  is  your  duty  to 
bring  before  them,  possess  claims  on  their  attention  with 
which  no  other  class  of  subjects  is  invested,  yet  it  is  but 
too  evident  that  these  acknowledged  claims  are  very  gene- 
rally disregarded,  and  those  subjects  which  are  the  most 
important  are  likewise  the  most  neglected.  The  following 
examples  are  well  worthy  of  your  attention. 

No.  84.-— Blair,  on  Prov.  iv.  23 :  "  Keep  thy  heart  with 
all  diligence ;  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.'' 

Among  the  many  wise  counsels  given  by  this  inspired 
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writer,  there  is  none  which  deserves  greater  regard  than 
that  contained  in  the  text.  Its  importance,  however,  is  too 
seldom  perceived  by  the  generality  of  men.  They  are  apt 
to  consider  the  regulation  of  external  conduct  as  the  chief 
object  of  religion.  If  they  can  act  their  part  with  decency^ 
and  maintain  a  fair  character,  they  conceive  their  duty  to  be 
fulfilled.  What  passes  in  the  mean  time  within  their  mind 
they  suppose  to  be  of  no  great  consequence,  either  to 
themselves  or  to  the  world.  In  opposition  to  this  dan- 
gerous plan  of  morality,  the  wise  man  exhorts  us  to  '*  keep 
the  heart ;"  that  is,  to  attend,  not  only  to  our  actions,  but 
to  our  thoughts  and  desires ;  and  to  "  keep  the  heart  with 
all  diligence,"  that  is,  with  sedulous  and  unremitting  care ; 
for  which  he  assigns  this  reason,  that  *<  out  of  the  heart  are 
the  issues  of  life.'' 

No.  85. — The  same  audior,  on  1  Cor.  vii.  31 :  "  The 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away." 

To  use  this  world  so  as  not  to  abuse  it,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
difficult  lessons  which  religion  teaches  us.  By  so  many 
desires  and  passions  are  we  connected  with  the  objects 
around  us,  that  our  attachment  to  them  is  always  in  hazard 
of  becoming  excessive  and  sinful.  Hence  religion  is  so 
often  employed  in  moderating  this  attachment,  by  rectify- 
ing our  erroneous  opinions,  and  instructing  us  in  the  proper 
value  we  ought  to  set  on  worldly  things.  Such  was  the 
particular  scope  of  the  apostle  in  this  context 

No.  86. — Simeon,  on  Rom.  viii.  13 :  *^  U  ye  live  after 
the  flesh,  ye  shall  die,"  &c. 

It  is  of  infinite  importance  to  know  our  state  as  it  is 
before  God,  and  to  ascertain,  on  scriptural  grounds,  what 
our  condition  will  be  in  the  eternal  world.  Numberless 
are  the  passages  of  God's  word  which  will  afibrd  us  the 
desired  information.  But  there  is  not  in  the  whole  inspired 
volume  one  declaration  more  explicit  than  that  before  us. 
It  presents  to  our  view  two  momentous  truths,  which,  as 
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they  admit  not  of  any  clearer  division  or  arrangement,  we 
shall  consider  in  their  order. 

These  are  very  clear  examples  in  their  kind.  They  are 
somewhat  short  *,  bnt  it  remains  with  the  good  sense  of  the 
preacher  to  fix  the  proper  length.  Where  he  apprehends 
the  people  want  stirring  up  to  the  subject — as  the  import- 
ance of  a  just  observance  of  the  sabbath,  where  it  is 
scandalously  disregarded — ^this  point  must  be  enlarged 
on  5  in  other  cases  much  enlargement  may  not  be  re* 
quired. 

XXIX.  Propriety  op  an  expression,  &c. 

No.  87.— Take  Ps.  Ixxiii.  28 :  «  It  is  good  for  me  to 
draw  near  to  God." 

The  text  is  a  broad  unqualified  assertion,  and  it  remains 
to  be  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  experience  of  the  pious 
whether  there  be  not  something  in  religious  services  which 
can  with  propriety  be  denominated  a  drawing  near  to  God« 
or  whether  the  idea  originates  in  enthusiasm,  in  a  too  bold 
intrusion  into  the  divine  presence,  an  unwarrantable  fami*- 
liarity,  &c. 

The  following  is  on  the  propriety  of  the  appeal  contained 
in  the  text,  where  it  is  shown  that  it  is  fit  and  right  that  we 
should  attend  to  the  requisition,  &c. 

No.  88. — Simeon,  on  1  Chron.  xxix.  5 :  "  Who  then  is 
vnlHng  to  consecrate  his  service  unto  the  Lord  V 

That  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  possesses  a  claim  to 
the  services  of  his  creatures,  is  a  truth  which  reason  itself 
inculcates.  The  acknowledgment  of  this  claim  is  even 
enforced  upon  us  by  the  brute  creation  I  *'  The  ox  knoweth 
his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib ;"  much  more 
then  should  we  consider  our  obligation  to  Him  who  has 
nourished  us,  **  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being.''  But  how  are  all  divine  claims  magnified  when 
we  reflect  on  the  inestimable  blessings  conveyed  to  us  in 
tiie  work  of  redemption  1  ''  What  should  we  render  to  the 
Lord  for  all  hia  benefits  V^    Is  it.  not  our  **  reasonable  sei:- 
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vice*'  that  we  sbould  present  our  bodies  and  souls  a  living 
and  holy  sacrifice  unto  Him  who  hath  bought  us  with  his 
blood  ?"  Such  indeed  is  the  blindness  and  obduracy  of 
the  hearty  that  even  the  wonders  of  redemption  prove  too 
often  ineffectual  to  excite  in  us  a  spirit  of  love  and  gratitude 
towards  the  Redeemer.  Yet  certainly  the  anxious  inquiry 
of  the  true  Christian  is  this,  **  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do  ?  and,  under  a  lively  impression  of  the  unmerited 
goodness  of  God,  he  considers  himself,  not  as  his  own,  but 
the  Lord's,  and  glorifies  God  with  his  body  and  spirit  which 
are  God's.  But  if  the  current  of  our  affections  do  not  move 
in  this  direction,  if  the  habit  of  our  lives  be  not  governed 
by  this  principle,  our  real  character  Is  at  variance  with  our 
name  and  profession. 

No.  89. — Lavington,  vol.  L,  p.  419,  on  Deut.  xxxii.  29: 
<'  Oh  that  they  were  wise,"  &c.  Here  the  exordium  turns 
on  the  propriety  of  treating  about  death. 

If  when  mankind  quitted  this  world  they  were  never  to 
appear  in  another,  there  would  be  an  evident  impropriety 
in  attempting  to  fix  their  minds  on  a  subject  so  unwelcome 
as  death ;  and,  as  we  should  feel  no  alarm  or  anxiety  on 
account  of  the  careless  conduct  of  sinners,  we  might  let 
them  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  and  not  disturb  them  with 
gloomy  and  groundless  apprehensions  of  futurity.  But  we 
know  thaf  it  is  appointed  unto  aU  men  once  to  die,  and  after 
death  there  is  a  judgment ;"  and  we  are  assured  that  '^  all 
who  are  in  the  grave,  or  in  the  sea,  shall  come  forth ;  they 
that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they 
that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation/' 
If  therefore  we  are  not  connected  by  blood  or  friendship 
with  those  dying  immortals,  as  I  may  call  them,  surely 
common  humanity  would  engage  us  to  warn  all  within  our 
reach  of  the  impending  destruction ;  and  where  we  could 
do  no  more  we  should  sigh  and  say,  ''  Oh  that  they  wexe 
wise^  that  they  understood  this,  that  they  would  ccmsider 
their  latter  end,''  &c. 
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XXX.    The  occasion  of  a  word  or  action- 
No.  90.— The  Preacher,  vol.  v.,  p.  88,  on  Ps.  li.  15; 
'*  O  Lord,  open  thou  my  lips,  and  my  moath  shall  show 
forth  thy  praise." 

The  force  and  beauty  of  many  passages  of  Scripture 
arise  from  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  delivered. 
Such  language  as  that  before  us,  if  viewed  out  of  its  con- 
nexion, would  appear  to  convey  the  idea  only  of  a  desire 
to  enjoy  freedom  in  prayer  and  praise.  But,  considered  as 
a  part  of  this  penitential  psalm,  it  implies  much  more,  and 
acquires  additional  force  and  interest.  It  implies  that  sin 
had  shut  the  mouth  of  the  penitent,  and  he  knew  not  how 
to  open  it ;  but  that  if  God  would  pardon  his  iniquity,  that 
would  open  it,  and  then  his  lips  should  ever  be  employed  in 
praise. 

No.  21. — Blair,  on  John  xiii.  7  :  '*  Jesus  answered  and 
said  unto  him,  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but 
thou  shalt  know  hereafter." 

These  words  of  our  Jjord  were  occasioned  by  a  circum- 
stance in  his  behaviour  which  seemed  mysterious  to  his 
disciples.  When  about  to  celebrate  his  last  passover,  he 
meant  to  give  them  an  instructive  lesson  of  condescension 
and  humility.  The  mode  which  he  chose  for  delivering 
this  instruction  was  the  emblematical  action  of  washing 
their  feet.  When  Simon  Peter  saw  his  Master  addressmg 
himself  to  the  performance  of  so  menial  an  office,  he 
exclaims,  with  the  greatest  surprise,  '^  Lord,  dost  thou 
wash  my  feet  ?"  Our  Lord  replies  in  the  words  of  the 
text,  **  What  I  do,  thou  knowest  now ;  but  thou  shalt 
know  hereafter."  *'  My  behaviour,  in  this  instance,  may 
seem  unaccountable  to  you  at  present ;  but  you  shall  after- 
wards receive  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  intent  of 
that  symbol  which  I  now  employ." 

The  expressions  of  a  Divine  Person  on  this  occasion 
can  very  naturally  and  properly  be  applied  to  various 
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instances  where  the  conduct  of  Providence,  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  human  afiPairs^  remains  dark  and  mysterious  to 
us.  *'  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now."  We  must  for 
a  while  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  designs  of  Heaven. 
But  this  ignorance,  though  necessary  at  present,  is  not 
always  to  continue.  A  time  shall  come  when  a  com- 
mentary shall  be  afiPorded  on  all  that  is  now  obscure; 
when  the  veil  of  mystery  shall  be  removed,  and  full  satis- 
faction be  given  to  every  rational  mind.  '^  Thou  shalt 
know  hereafter."  This  is  the  doctrine  which  I  propose  to 
illustrate  in  the  following  discourse. 

The  two  following  examples  might  have  been  given 
under  the  eighth  Topic,  but  I  have  preferred  placing  them 
under  this  head,  because  I  imagine  that  it  may  assist  in 
securing  variety. 

No.  92. — Blair,  on  John  xvii.  1 :  "  Jesus  lifted  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  said.  Father,  the  hour  is  come,"  &c. 

These  were  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  on  a  memo- 
rable occasion.  The  feast  of  the  passover  drew  nigh,  at 
which  he  knew  that  he  was  to  suffer.  The  night  was 
arrived  wherein  he  was  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  He  had  spent  the  evening  in  conference  with 
his  disciples,  like  a  dying  father  in  the  midst  of  his  family, 
mingling  consolations  with  his  last  instructions.  When  he 
had  ended  his  discourse  to  them,  <*  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,"  and,  with  the  words  which  I  have  now  read,  be- 
gan that  solemn  prayer  of  intercession  for  the  church  which 
closed  his  ministry. 

!No.  93. — Jay,  on  John  xvii.  15  :  'M  pray  not  that  thou 
shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,''  &c. 

These  words  were  spoken  by  our  Saviour  on  a  very  me- 
morable occasion — an  '<  hour"  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  time.  *'  Having  loved  his  own  which  were  in  the 
world,  he  loved  them  unto  the  end."  While  he  was  with 
them  he  had  withheld  no  proof  of  his  kindness  and  care. 
He  gave  them  free  access  to  his  presence,  he  removed  their 
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doabtf>  he  relieyed  then*  complaints,  he  bore  with  their 
ittfirmitiee.     Such  an  intercoorae  of  sacred  friendship  had 
endeared  him  to  their  affections,  and  rendered  the  prospect 
of  separation  inexpressibly  painfiil.    When  the  veneraUe 
Samuel  died^  ''all  the  Israelites  were  gathered  together^ 
and  lamented  him."    The  case  of  the  disciples  was  more 
peculiarly  afflictive ;    and   '*  sorrow  filled  their  hearts." 
Our  Saviour  was  never  deprived  of  self-possession;  in 
every  state  he  had  the  full  command  of  his  powers ;  and^ 
even  in  the  immediate  view  of  his  tremendous  sufferings^ 
he  does  not  forget  one  circumstance  which  claims  his 
attention.    He  thinks  more  of  his  disciples  than  of  him* 
sdf ;  he  enters  into  their  feelings — ^they  were  to  renftain 
behind,  poor  and  despised ;  ''  as  sheep  among  wolves ;"  as 
passengers  in  a  vessel  "  tossed  by  the  waves" — he  will 
not  leave  them  '*  comfortless" — on  the  evening  before  his 
crucifixion^  and  a  few  moments  before  his  agony,  by  the 
gate  of  the  garden  of  Grethsemane,  surrounded  with  his 
family,  '^he  lifts  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,"  and  commends 
them  into  the  hands  of  his  '^  Father  and  our  Father^  his 
Ood  and  our  God." 
Many  very  excellent  sermons  are  introduced  by 

XXXI.   A  DIRECT  COMMENT  UPON   THE  TEXT. 

No.  94. — ^Blair,  on  Eccles.  xii.  5  :  "  Man  goeth  to  his 
loi^  home,"  &c. 

This  is  a  sight  which  incessantly  presents  itself.  Our 
eyes  are  so  much  accustomed  to  it  that  it  hardly  makes  any 
impression.  Throughout  every  season  of  the  year,  and 
during  the  course  of  almost  every  day,  the  funerals  which 
pass  along  the  streets  show  us  man  going  to  his  long  home. 
Were  death  a  rare  and  uncommon  object — were  it  only 
once  in  the  course  of  a  man's  life  that  he  beheld  one  of 
his  fellow-creatures  carried  to  the  grave — a  solemn  awe 
would  fill  him;  he  would  stop  short  in  the  midst  of 
his  pleasures;   he    would   even   be  chilled  with    secret 
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borror.  Such  impressioiis^  however,  would  prove  unsuit- 
able to  the  nature  of  our  present  state,  and  it  is  better  or- 
dered by  the  wisdom  of  Providence  that  they  should  be 
weakened  by  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence.  Yet,  fa- 
miliar as  death  is  now  become,  it  is  undoubtedly  fit  that 
by  an  event  of  so  important  a  nature  some  impression 
should  be  made  upon  our  minds.  It  ought  not  to  pass  ovier 
as  one  of  those  common  incidents  which  are  beheld  without 
concern,  and  awaken  no  reflection. 

In  discoursing  from  these  words  I  am  to  consider  death 
as  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  considerable  events  that 
happen  in  the  course  of  human  afiiedrs  ;  and  to  show  in  what 
manner  we  ought  to  be  affected,  first,  by  the  death  of 
strangers  or  indifferent  persons ;  secondly,  by  the  death  of 
friends  ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  death  of  enemies. 

XXXII.       A     CRITICAL     OR      HISTORICAL    ILLUSTRATION 

will  sometimes  be  suitable. 

No.  96. — The  Preacher,  vol.  ii.,  p.  174,  on  John  xx. 
II,  12  :  «'  And,  as  she  wept,  she  stooped  down  and  looked 
into  the  sepulchre,'*  &c. 

Modem  travellers  who  have  visited  Jerusalem  describe 
the  holy  sepulchre,  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  as  being  small  and 
low,  not  more  than  eight  feet  square,  with  a  contracted 
entrance,  and  several  steps  descending  into  it ;  which  ac- 
counts for  the  position  which  Mary  occupied,  '<  stooping 
down  and  looking  in."  Scarcely  believing  it  possible  that 
the  tomb  should  be  deserted,  she  pried  with  eager  curi- 
osity, as  the  day  dawned  upon  the  sacred  spot  Let  us,  I. 
Try  to  gather  a  little  instruction  from  her  example.  II. 
Consider  the  encouragement  arising  from  her  success. 

XXXIII.  The  literal  sense  of  the  text. 
No.  96. — Blair,  onPsa.  xvi.  11  :  "Thou  wilt  show  me 
tliepathofUfe/'&c. 

The  apostle  Peter,  in  a  discourse  which  he  delivered  to  the 
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Jews,  applied  this  passage  in  a  mystical  and  prophetical 
sense  to  the  Messiah,  Acts  ii.  25 — 28.  But,  in  its  literal 
and  primitive  meaning,  it  expresses  the  exalted  hopes  by 
which  the  psalmist  David  supported  himself  amidst  the 
changes  and  revolutions  of  which  his  life  was  full.  By 
these  hopes,  when  flying  before  Saul,  when  driven  from 
his  throne,  and  persecuted  by  an  unnatural  son,  he  was 
enabled  to  preserve  his  virtue,  and  to  maintain  unshaken 
trust  in  God.  In  that  early  age  of  the  world  those  explicit 
discoveries  of  a  state  of  immortality  which  we  enjoy,  had 
not  yet  been  given  to  mankind.  But^  though  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  was  not  arisen,  the  dawn  had  appeared  of 
that  glorious  day  which  he  was  to  introduce.  We  shall 
consider,  1.  The  hope  of  the  psalmist  in  his  present  state : 
"  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life."  II.  The  termina- 
tion of  his  hope  in  that  future  state  where  '^  in  the  presence 
of  God  is  fulness  of  joy>  and  at  his  right  hand  there  are 
pleasures  for  evermore." 

The  literal  and  primitive  meaning  ought  always  to  be 
noticed  in  an  exordium,  when  your  discourse  turns  upon 
an  accommodation  of  any  passage  to  ideas  which  it 
was  not  intended  by  the  writer  to  [convey ;  for  here  the 
passage  of  Scripture  is  in  fact  neither  a  proof  oi  the  just- 
ness of  the  sentiments  advanced,  nor  properly  a  foundation 
for  them,  but  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  motto,  though 
as  such  it  may  be  very  appropriate. 

No.  97. — Simeon,  on  Ezek.  viii.  15:  "Then  said  he 
unto  me,  Hast  thou  seen  this,  O  son  of  man  ?"  &c. 

Man  is  ready  to  complain  of  God's  judgments,  as  though 
they  were  unmerited  or  severe.  But  "  God  will  be  justi- 
fied  in  his  sayings,  and  will  overcome  when  he  is  judged.** 
The  captives  in  Babylon  thought  that  God  had  dealt  hardly 
with  them.  God  therefore  gave  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
who  was  among  the  captives  there,  a  vision  of  what  was  at 
that  very  time  transacting  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  not- 
withstanding the  judgments  that  had  been  inflicted  on 
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them.  It  was  on  account  of  their  idolatries  that  God  had 
given  them  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans :  yet  was 
idolatry  practised  at  Jerusalem  in  all  its  most  hateful  and 
abominable  forms,  even  by  the  priests  and  elders,  who 
Ought  to  have  exerted  their  authority  to  repress  it  They 
laboured,  indeed,  to  conceal  their  impiety  from  common 
observation;  and  therefore  they  built  a  wall  to  obstruct 
the  common  entrance  into  the  place  where  they  assembled : 
but  the  prophet,  in  his  vision^  ^'  spied  a  hole  in  the  wall,*' 
which  he  was  directed  to  enlarge,  so  as  to  get  access  to 
'*  the  door ;"  and  then,  on  entering  in  at  the  door,  "  he 
saw  every  form  of  creeping  things  and  abominable  beasts^ 
and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  portrayed  upon  the 
wall  round  about,"  and  seventy  elders,  with  Jaazaniah  the 
son  of  Shaphan  at  their  head,  offering  clouds  of  incense  to 
them.  Being  directed  then  to  go  to  another  part  of  the 
temple,  he  saw  '*  still  greater  abominations,"  even  a  mul- 
titude of  **  women  sitting,  weeping  for  Tammuz,*'  some 
deified  monster  of  iniquity.  Then,  in  the  passage  which  I 
have  read  he  was  told  that,  on  going  to  another  part  of 
the  temple,  he  should  ''see  greater  abominations  still.'' 
Accordingly,  he  went  into  the  inner  court  of  the  temple, 
and  there  saw  *'  about  five-and-twenty  men,  with  their 
backs  towards"  that  part  of  the  temple  where  the  holy  of 
holies  was,  and  which  was  the  more  immediate  residence 
of  the  Deity,  and  worshipping  ''  the  sun  towards  the  east." 
The  Lord  then  appeals  to  the  prophet,  whether  there  waff 
not  abundant  reason  for  the  judgments  which  he  had  in- 
flicted on  the  nation;  and  declares  his  determination  to 
chastise  them  with  yet  greater  severity. 

In  its  primary  sense,  this  passage  doubtless  refers  only 
to  the  Jews ;  and  to  them  only  at  the  period  here  spe- 
cified. But  when  we  consider  that  the  deportation  of  the 
Jewish  people  into  captivity,  their  subsequent  deliverance 
from  that  captivity,  and  their  restoration  to  their  own  land, 
were  all  typical  of  what  yet  passes  in  the  world,  and  in 
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the  church,  and  in  the  heart,  we  feel  authorized  so  far  to 
accommodate  the  words  of  oi|r  text  to  existing  circum- 
stances as  to  take  occasion  from  them  to  point  out  the 
hidden  abominations  which  may  be  discovered  from  a  KJoser 
inspection  of,  I.  The  world.  II.  The  church.  III.  The 
heart. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  exemplify  the  chief  sources 
of  reflection.  Let  the  student  make  himself  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  all  these,  and  he  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for 
suitable  remarks  with  which  to  commence  his  discourses ; 
and,  besides  the  diversity  of  Topics,  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  employed  may  be  so  varied  that,  even  where  the 
Topics  are  the  same,  they  may  preserve  all  the  freshness 
of  novelty.  For  example,  instead  of  making  any  Topic 
the  matter  of  positive  statement  or  assertion,  it  will  some- 
times have  a  better  effect  to  introduce  it  as  involving  a 
generally  admitted  truth. 

No.  98. — Simeon,  on  Isa.  v.  20 :  "  Woe  to  them  wh© 
call  evil  good,"  &c. 

That  man  in  his  present  state  is  a  corrupt  and  sinful 
creature,  is  too  plain  to  be  denied.  The  whole  tenour  of 
his  conduct  proves  it  beyond  a  doubt.  But  the  generality 
g^ve  themselves  credit  for  meaning  well  at  the  very  time 
that  they  are  doing  ill.  In  this,  however,  they  are  mis- 
taken. There  is  in  aU  a  far  greater  consciousness  of  the 
evil  of  their  conduct  than  they  are  willing  to  allow.  But 
they  wish  to  quiet  their  own  minds,  and  to  approve  them- 
selves to  the  world ;  and  therefore  they  change  the  name  of 
tilings,  calling  ^*  good  evil,  and  evil  good,  putting  light  for 
darlmess,  and  darkness  for  light,  bitter  for  sweet,  and 
sweet  for  bitter."  By  these  means  they  succeed  in  allay- 
ing their  own  fears,  and  so  recommend  themselves  to  each 
o^er.  But  their  guilt  before  God  is  hereby  increased ;  for 
our  Lord  says,  **  TAis  i»  the  eondemnation,  that  light  is 
come  into  the  world,  and  men  love  darkness  rather  than 
lights  because  their  deeds  are  evil*"    There  is  in  their 
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hearts  a  rooted  aversion  to  wbat  is  g^d^  and  a  consequent 
determination  to  decry  it.  There  is  also  an  inveterate  love 
of  evily  and  a  consequent  desire  to  justify  it.  Hence  arises 
that  conduct  which  is  so  justly  reprobated  in  the  text,  &c. 

No.  99. — ^The  same  author,  on  Rom.  ii.  17 — 23. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  heart  of  man  is 
deceitful ;  but  the  extent  of  its  deceitfulness  is  but  little 
known.  It  is  not  in  things  of  minor  importance  only  that 
its  delusive  operations  are  felt,  but  in  things  of  everlast* 
ing  concern,  where  it  might  be  supposed  we  should  be 
most  on  our  guard  against  them.  It  deceives  us  by  the 
strangest  misrepresentation  of  things,  by  keeping  out  of 
view  what  ought  to  be  seen — and  most  effectually  deceives 
itself.  It  leads  us  to  substitute  a  profession  of  religion 
for  its  reality,  and  to  rest  in  its  forms  without  the  sub- 
stance^ which  is  the  most  preposterous  thing  imaginable. 
This  species  of  self-deceit  obtained  to  an  awful  degree 
among  the  Jews,  with  whom  St.  Paul  in  the  text  eiqpos- 
tulates. 

This  last  example  is  formed  of  the  leading  ideas  of  a  ser- 
mon on  Jer.  xvii.  9 :  wanting  nothing  more  than  to  am- 
plify them,  and  to  show  the  extreme  state  of  wickedness 
that  accompanies  the  deception  itself;  and  as  an  improve- 
ment, the  necessity  of  conversion.  As  an  exordium  it  is 
well  ad^ted  to  Rom.  ii.  17 — ^23. 

Many  ex(miinms  commence  in  an  interrogativb  form. 
Some  examples  of  this  kind  have  already  been  given  under 
the  Topics^  and  I  add 

No.  100.— Walker,  on  1  John  v.  11 :  "This  is  the  re- 
coil, that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life  ;  and  this  life 
is  in  his  Son.'' 

Why  do  not  all  to  whom  these  good  tidings  are  pub- 
Uihed  receive  them  with  humble  gratitude  and  joy  ?  Aie 
they  expressed  in  terms  so  dark  and  ambiguous  that  their 
meaning  and  import  cannot  be  fully  ascertained  ?  or  is  the 
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offer  of  /t/«  loaded  with  such  hard  conditions  as  exceed 
the  powers  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ?  Were 
either  of  these  the  case^  unbelief  would  be  furnished  with 
something  more  than  a  plausible  excuse.  But  every  body 
must  be  sensible  that  neither  of  these  objections  can,  with 
any  colour  of  justice,  be  charged  upon  the  record  as  it  lies 
before  us  in  my  text.  To  what  then  shall  we  attribute  the 
<)old  reception  it  meets  with  from  the  bulk  of  mankind ; 
the  contemptuous  rejection  of  it  by  many  j  and  the  violent 
opposition  th^t  is  made  to  it  by  not  a  few  ? 

No.  101. — Blair,  vrith  some  trifling  alteration,  on  Prov. 
xix.  3 :  "  The  foolishness  of  man  perverteth  his  way,"  &c. 

Is  it  a  new  or  uncommon  thing  to  hear  men  complain  of 
the  misery  and  distress  that  fill  the  world  ?  Do  not  the  high 
■and  the  low,  the  young  and  the  aged,  join  in  sach  com- 
plaints ?  Since  the  beginning  of  time  what  Topic  has  been 
more  fertile  of  declamation  than  the  vanity  and  vexation 
which  man  is  appointed  to  suffer  ?  But  are  we  certain 
that  this  vexation,  and  this  vanity,  is  altogether  to  be 
•ascribed  to  the  appointment  of  heaven  ?  Is  there  no  ground 
to  suspect  that  man  himself  is  the  chief  and  immediate 
author  of  his  own  sufferings  ?  What  the  text  plainly  sug- 
gests is,  that  it  is  common  for  men  to  complain  ground- 
tessly  of  Providence ;  that  they  are  prone  to  accuse  God 
for  the  evils  of  life,  when  in  reason  they  ought  to  accuse 
themselves  ;  and  that  after  their  foolishness  hath  perverted 
their  way,  and  made  them  undergo  the  consequences  of 
their  own  mijsconduct*  they  impiously  fret  in  heart  against 
the  Lord.  This  is  the  doctrine  which  I  now  propose  to 
fflustrate,  in  order  to  silence  the  sceptic,  and  to  check  a 
repining  and  irreligious  spirit.  I  shall  for  this  end  make 
some  observations,  first,  on  the  external,  and  next,  upon 
the  internal,  condition  of  man ;  and  then  conclude  with  such 
verious'  and  useful  improvement  as  the  subject  will  naturally 
suggestw   . 
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Some  very  striking  and  excellent  exordiums  commence 

with  EXCLAMATION. 

No.  102.— Jay,  on  Rom.  xi.  2—4. 

How  nameroas,  how  various,  how  opposite  to  each 
other,  are  the  mistakes  of  mankind !  The  lives,  and  the 
language  of  many,  seem  to  imply  a  full  persuasion  that 
there  is  very  little  evil  in  sin ;  that  the  difficulties  of  religion 
are  by  no  means  great ;  that  it  is  an  easy  Uiing  to  be  a 
Christian ;  that,  if  there  be  a  hell,  few  are  wicked  enough 
to  be  turned  into  it;  and  that  the  generality  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  are  in  a  fair  way  for  heaven.  This  persuasion  is 
as  false  as  it  is  fatal. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  fall  into  another  extreme,  and 
to  draw  an  unwarrantable  conclusion  respecting  the  state 
of  religion,  and  the  number  of  its  adherents ;  and  even 
wise  men  and  good  men  are  liable  to  this.  '*  Wot  ye  not 
what  the  Scripture  saith  of  Elias  ?"  &c. 

No.  103.— Simeon,  on  Eph.  i.  4—7 :  "  But  God  who  k 
rich  in  mercy,"  &c. 

What  an  accumulation  of  sublime  ideas  is  here  presented 
to  our  view  I  We  scarcely  know  whether  to  admire  more 
the  grace  of  the  benefactor,  or  the  felicity  of  those  wha 
participate  his  blessings.  But  the  text  requires  us  to  fix 
our  attention  on  that  most  delightful  of  all  subjects,  the 
riches  of  divine  grace,  in  its  source,  in  its  operation,  and 
in  end. 

Let  the  student  however  take  care  th^t  in  his  notes  of 
admiration  he  does  not  expose  himself  to  ridicule  by  over- 
stepping the  bounds  of  moderation.  For  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing example  ought  not  to  be  imitated : — 

No.  104. — Simeon,  on  Jer.  ii.  31 :  '*  O  generation,  see 
ye  the  word  of  the  Lord :  Have  I  been  a  wilderness  unto 
Israel  V  &c. 

I  am  perfectly  astonished  !  I  can  scareely  believe  my 
(fum  eyes!    Who  is  it  that  thus  addresses  us  and  vindi- 
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eates  his  own  character  against  the  aconsatioiii  which,  by 
our  lives  at  least,  we  bring  against  him  ?  It  is  none  other 
than  Jehovah  himself^  calling  upon  us  to  prove,  if  we  can, 
that  he  merits  at  our  hands  the  treatment  he  has  received 
from  us !  Often  does  he  call  upon  heaven  and  earth  to 
judge  betwixt  him  and  his  people.  But  in  the  chapter 
before  us  he  supposes  himself  to  be  charged  with  having 
acted  unkindly,  not  to  say  injuriously,  towards  theni: 
**  Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  &c. 

The  introductory  ideas  may  also  be  clothed  in  Ae  lan- 
ouAOB  OF  ScRtPTVRE.  A  great  number  of  Jay's  sermons 
commence  in  this  way,  but  a  single  example  will  suffice. 

No.  105.  Jay's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  183,  on  Heb.  ii.  10 : 
**  It  became  him,  for  whom,"  &c.  The  author  commences 
with  this  passage : — 

'^  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are 
your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the  heavens 
are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  thap  your 
ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts.'*  The  words 
of  this  quotation,  my  brethren,  contain  a  reflection  always 
seasonable,  always  useful,  always  necessary,  when  we 
would  regard  the  work  of  the  Lord,  or  the  operation  of  his 
hand.  It  may  be  exemplified  in  numberless  instances,  but 
in  none  so  easily  and  so  fully  as  in  the  redemption  of  the 
world  by  means  of  a  Mediator,  ^'  obedient  unto  deaths  even 
the  death  of  the  cross,"  &c. 

Quotations  from  theological  writers  nay  be  employed 
in  a  similar  manner. 

No.  106.— Take  Rom.  iv.  25 :  «  Who  was  delivered 
for  our  offences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justifi^ 
cation." 

"  Our  doctrine  of  justification,"  observes  Luther,  *'  is 
the  pillar  upon  which  the  reformed  religion  rests ;"  and, 
agreeably  with  this  observation,  he  strenuously  maintained 
that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together.     Certain  it  is  thai 
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the  sabject  of  justification  makes  a  very  distinguished 
figure  in  that  religion  which  is  from  above,  and  is  a  very 
capital  article  of  that  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to 
the  saints.  Far  from  being  a  merely  speculative  point, 
it  spreads  its  influence  through  the  whole  body  of  di- 
vinity, runs  through  Christian  experience,  and  operates 
on  every  part  of  practical  godliness.  Such  is  its  grand 
importance  that  a  mistake  about  it  has  a  malignant  effi- 
cacy. Nor  can  this  appear  strange  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  doctrine  of  justification  is  no  other  than  the  way 
of  a  sinner's  acceptance  with  God.  Being  of  such  peculiar 
moment,  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  many  other  evan* 
gelical  truths,  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  which  we 
cannot  behold  while  that  is  misunderstood.  It  is,  if  any 
thing  may  be  so  called,  an  essential  article,  and  certainly 
requires  our  most  serious  attention. 

An  HISTORICAL  FACT  will  Occasionally  answer  the  same 
end. 

No.  107.— Rom.  xiv.  12. 

Plutarch  relates  that  Alcibiades  called  one  day  to  see  Pe- 
ricles, and  was  told  by  his  domestics  that  their  master  was 
busy  in  preparing  his  accounts  to  lay  before  the  republic : 
to  which  he  immediately  replied,  ''  Instead  of  labouring 
to  make  up  his  accounts,  it  would  be  incomparably  better 
to  render  himself  not  accountable  to  them  at  all."  This, 
brethren,  is  the  notion  of  almost  all  wicked  men,  who, 
being  ignorant  of  God  their  governor,  and  feeling  their 
consciences  charged  with  a  thousand  crimes,  think  only  of 
eluding  the  judgment  of  God,  and  of  avoiding  that  account 
which  they  will  one  day  be  obliged  to  give  to  their  So- 
vereign Lord.  We  may  be  assured  that  there  can  be  no 
other  way  to  take  than  to  come  before  him  now  with  the 
most  ample  heartfelt  acknowledgment  of  our  offences,  in 
the  language  of  the  returning  prodigal,  ^^  Father,  1  have 
sinned  against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight" 
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It  has  been  recommended  by  Glaade  and  others  to  be 
very  sparing  of  such  ancient  references ;  bat  I  think  the 
discretion  of  the  preacher  wiU,  in  general,  be  a  sufficient 
guard  against  improprieties  of  this  nature. 

At  other  times  a  suitable  anecdote  may  be  intro- 
duced. 

No.  108. — Jay's  Morning  Exercises,  vol.  i.,  p.  9,  on 
Dent,  xxxiii.  25 :  '*  As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be." 

Dr.  Doddridge  was  one  day  walking  much  depressed,  hiE 
very  heart  desolate  within  him.  ^'  But,''  says  he,  **  pass- 
ing a  cottage  door  open,  I  happened  at  that  moment  to  hear 
a  child  reading, '  As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.* 
The  effect  on  my  mind  was  indescribable.  It  was  like  life 
from  the  dead."  So  much  is  often  done  by  a  word  unex<- 
pectedly  and  undesignedly  spoken. 
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LECTURE  XXXIV.  ^ 


ON   PERORATIONS. 


I  NOW  arrive  at  that  part  of  sermonizing  for  which  all 
the  preceding  parts  are  intended  to  prepare,  and,  like  the 
voyage  of  life,  this  important  part  ought  to  be  well  finished, 
whatever  defects  may  have  marked  the  progress.     As  I 
have  hitherto  followed  the  excellent  general   outline  of 
Claude^  so  I  shall  preserve  his  main  idea  to  the  end^  which 
here  is  to  *'  make  a  powerful  impression  on  the  audience  \'[ 
but  I  must  beg  leave  to  exchange  the  French  style  for  the 
English^  because  I  think  the  latter  is  for  Englishmen  the 
best.     In  general  the  French  eloquence  and  the  English   -n 
have  very  distinct  characteristics  :  one  seems  to  be  chiefly     J 
formed  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  passions,  the  other  is    C 
plain  and  homely,    yet   powerfully   appeals  to  the  con-     ( 
science    and    the    understanding;    and   we  do  not  hesi-     J 
tate,  as   Englishmen,    on  which  to  fix  our  regards^  or 
which  example  to  follow.     I  fear  not  comparison  or  the 
trial  as  to  which  will  be  most  efficient  in  perorations.     A 
transient  effect  on  the  passions  might  be  produced  by  the 
eloquence  of  Bourdoliie^  Bossuet,  Massillon,  or  even  Fene- 
lon,  pn  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  the  history  of  that 
era  records  no  genuine  conversions ;  the  monarch  and  the 
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^,    vrnen  the  appeal  is  made 
understanding  and  the  heart,  we  may  rea> 
sonably  expect  that  more  permanent  though  perhaps  less 
powerful  impressions  will  be  produced. 

Such  is  my  apology  for  preferring  English  perorations ; 
and  such  as  I  shall  adduce  will  I  think  fully  maintain  our 
high  character ;  and  that  I  may  not  extend  my  obsenra- 
tions  to  increase  the  bulk  of  my  Lectures^  already  far  ex- 
ceeding my  expectations,  I  shall  only  add  a  few  practical 
remarks  of  a  general  nature,  and  leave  this  important 
branch  of  study,  with  the  examples,  to  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  the  student. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  constantly  borne  in  mind 
that,  in  order  to  succeed  well  in  the  peroration,  your  whole 
discourse  must  be  regularly  preparatory  to  it,  to  secure 
which  the  eye  of  the  preacher  must  be  always  upon  this 
end,  whatever  text  or  plan  of  discussion  he  may  adopt. 
The  best  way  in  general,  before  sitting  down  to  compose^ 
is  to  fix  on  the  main  impression  intended  to  be  made, 
to  keep  the  mind  and  pen  in  a  state  of  subordination  to  the 
final  point,  and  to  compel  every  thing  to  contribute  its  just 
share  towards  it. 

Further,  it  is  a  great  fault  to  utter  that  in  the  previous 
parts  of  the  discourse  which  is  by  its  very  nature  more 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  conclusion^  unless  in  the  instance 
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mentioned  in  a  former  Lecturey'^  which  forms  a  particular 
exception;  but,  notwithstanding  the  necessary  caution 
which  is  the  object  of  this  note^  there  is  nothing  more 
usasl,  even  with  good  preachers,  so  to  err  that  they  spoil 
such  sermons  entirely.  At  any  rate  some  main  point  may 
be  reserved^  even  where  the  impression  is  anticipated  -,  but 
the  error  referred  to>  if  committed  into  writing,  may  be 
remedied  by  transposing  such  part  to  the  end  of  the  dis- 
course, and  supplying  its  place  by  some  other  Topic. 

In  studying  a  peroration  there  are  two  ideas  that  seem 
to  me  important.  First,  fix  or  place  strongly  before  your 
mind  the  pattern  of  what  your  hearer  ought  to  be ;  and, 
secondly,  conceive  as  correctly  as  possible  what  yon  think 
the  hearer  actually  is  in  reference  to  the  text  and  subject ;  and 
from  these  two  ideas  form  your  address.  For  want  of  this 
management  the  preacher  may  say  a  great  many  excellent 
things,  but  may  pass  over  the  most  important  ones,  and 
such  as  most  directly  apply  to  the  state  and  character  of 
his  hearers. 

To  preserve  attention  yon  will  not  be  very  anxious  to  say 
all  you  can ;  it  is  better  to  be  too  short  than  too  long,  pro- 
vided the  matter  be  strong  and  strongly  expressed.    To 
travel  round  and  round  the  final  period  like  a  horse  in  a 
mill  is  injudicious :  it  is  better  to  dose  with  dignity  and 
spirit,  in  some  bold  and  terse  sentence ;  perhaps  while  the 
hearer  is  prepared  for  your  proceeding  fiirther :  and  I  add, 
it  is  proper  to  direct  such  last  sentence  rather  towards  the 
gospel  of  peace  than  the  terrors  of  Sinai.  If,  however,  you  -y 
foresee  that  your  peroration  will  be  somewhat  long,  the    / 
discourse  must  be  shortened  to  admit  of  it:  the  people    7 
should  not  be  detained  beyond  the  nsnal  time ;  for,  after     \ 
the  moment  when  they  expect  dismissal,  very  little  jpro*  y 
fitable  attention  will  be  paid. 

Allow  me  to  add  that,  as  of  course  you  will  make  a 

*  The  Lecture  alluded  to  contains  my  alteration  of  Dr.  Cill't 
Sermon  on  Col.  i.  19,  for  whicli  eee  Index  of  Texts. 
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short  paase  when  your  discossion  is  ended,  you  should 
here  endeavour  to  collect  yourself,  that  you  may  be  ready 
to  resume  with  confidence.  In  these  golden  moments  yoa 
ought  to  make  a  strong  but  private  aspiration  to  hearen 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  jnay  deign  to  accompany  this  effort 
with  power  to  all  hearts :  1  Thess.  i.  4,  5,  &c. 

As  there  are  several  different  methods  of  constructing  a 
peroration,  each  of  which  has  its  own  peculiar  advan- 
tages, I  shall  now  endeavour  to  bring  the  principal  of 
these  before  you,  and  illustrate  them  by  such  examples  as  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  from  good  authors.  In  order  ta 
brii^  your  subject  to  some  immediately  useful  bearing, 
which  is  the  great  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  peroration, 
you  may 

Deduce  inferences. 

In  discoursing  on  doctrines  or  facts,  this  kind  of  conclu-' 
sion  is  generally  and  very  properly  adopted.  When  the' 
preacher  has  illustrated  any  scriptural  fact,  or  explained, 
proved^  or  confirmed  any  doctrine,  he  has  then  merely  pre- 
pared the  way  for  applying  the  subject  to  his  hearers,  and 
the  most  natural  way  of  doing  this  is  to  draw  such  in- 
ferences as  the  subject  may  suggest.  The  Scriptures  afford 
numerous  examples  of  this  method  of  applying  a  subject : 
'^  God  has  loved  us ;  therefore  we  ought  to  love  one  an- 
other :"  1  John  iv.  11.  "  With  regard  to  these,"  Dr.  Blair 
very  justly  observes,  •'  care  should  be  taken,  not  only  that 
ftey  rise  naturally,  but,  what  is  less  commonly  attended  to, 
that  they  should  so  much  agree  with  the  strain  of  senti- 
ment throughout  a  discourse  as  not  to  break  the  unity  of 
the  sermon.  For  inferences,  how  justly  soever  they  may 
be  deduced  from  the  doctrines  of  a  text,  yet  have  a  bad 
effect  if  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  they  introduce 
some  subject  altogether  new,  and  turn  off  our  attention 
from  the  main  object  to  which  the  mind  had  been  directed. 
They  appear  in  this  case  like  e3^<;rescences  jutting  out  of  the 
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body,  which  Form  an  unnatural  addition  to  it,  and  tend  to 
enfeeble  the  composition  and  first  design." 

No.  1. — Simeon,  oh  Isai.  xlii.  16.— r"  The  mysterious- 
ness  of  divine  providence" — draws  the  following  infer- 
ences : — 

] .  That  we  should  be  careful  not  to  pass  a  hasty  judg- 
ment on  the  Lord's  dealings.     We  are  too  apt  to  exclaim 
with  Jacob,  Gen.  xlii.  36,  '<  AU  these  things  are  against 
me !"  yet  the  trials  we  complain  of  may  be,  as  in  his  case, 
the  necessary  means  of  our  preservation  ;  and  it  is  the  wisest 
course  for  a  believer  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  issue.  ^ 
2.  That  we  may  safely  commit  ourselves  to  God's  disposal ;   L, 
for  God  alone  knows  what  is  best  for  us.     He  knows  too     \ 
how  to  accomplish  his  designs  in  the  best  manner.     Let 
us  therefore  commit  all  our  concerns  to  him.     Let  us  lie 
as  clay  in  the  potter's  hand.     In  whatsoever  distress  we 
be,  let  us  follow  the  prophet's  direction :  **  Trust  ye  in  tbe 
Lord  for  ever;  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting 
strength."  Isa.  xxvi.  4. 

No.  2. — The  same  author,  on  Josh.  vii.  19,  20 — 
"  Achan's  punishment  '* — infers, 

1.  The  deceitful  nature  of  sin.  2.  The  certainty  of  ex- 
posure.    3.  The  awfulness  of  its  award. 

No.  3. — ^The  same  author,  on  Ps.  cxiii.  5 — 8 — **  The 
divine  condescension"— concludes  with  an  address  intro- 
duced by  way  of  inference : — 

Does  God  so  condescend  to  you  ?  then  let  me  call  on  you, 
1.  To  adore  him.     2.  To  trust  in  him.     3.  To  glorify  him. 

Every  author  and  preacher  abounds  with  conclusions  of 
this  kind ;  but  these  examples  are  quite  sufficient. 

Instead  of  establishing  a  doctrine,  and  then  drawing 
practical  inferences  from  it,  as  exemplified  in  the  foregoing 
examples,  the  preacher  may  treat  an  important  subject 
practically f  and  then,  if  he  thinks  proper,  conclude  by  a 
short  defence  of  his  doctrine;   and  perhaps  there  is   no 
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bettier  way  of  doing  thit  than  1iy  showing  iU  utility  or 
necessity. 

No.  4.— Davics,  on  1  Cor.  iii.  7,  haying  treated  of  the 
dirine  influences  accompanying  the  gospel,  concludes  by 
showing  their  necessity — that  the  very  life^  and  the  whole 
saccess,  of  the  gospel  depends  on  them. 

Since  it  has  been  the  mode  to  compliment  mankind  av 
aUe  to  do  something  very  considerable  in  religion,  religion- 
has  died  away.  Since  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  press  a 
reformation  of  men's  lives,  without  inculcating  the  absolute 
necessity  of  divine  grace  to  renew  their  nature,  there  is 
hu^y  such  a  thing  as  a  thorough  reformation  to  be  seen, 
but  mankind  are  evidently  growing  worse.  Since  men 
think  they  can  do  something,  and  scorn  to  be  wholly  de- 
pendant on  divine  grace,  the  Lord,  as  it  were,  looks  on, 
and  suffers  them  to  make  the  experiment ;  and  alas !  it  is 
likely  to  be  a  costly  experiment  to  many.  Well  may  the 
Lord  say,  **  Woe  unto  them  when  I  depart  from  them !'' 

In  this  manner  Mr.  Davies  proceeds,  for  two  or  three 
pages,  to  vindicate  his  point,  by  showing  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  contrary. 

Make  Reflections  on  the  Subject. 

Such  reflections  will  often  be  a  kind  of  inferences ;  but, 
as  they  will  appear  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  and 
possess  a  more  general  character,  they  are  worthy  of  dis- 
tinct consideration. 

No.  5. — Simeon,  on  Prov.  v.  22.  "  The  captivating  power 
of  sin.** 

I.  The  declaration  itself. 

I.  A  judgment  inflicted.    2.  A  warning  given. 

II.  The  reflections  which  it  naturally  suggests. 

1.  How  thankful  should  we  be  for  the  gospel  of  Christ ! 
2.  How  watchful  should  we  be  against  the  first  incursions 
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of  Am !  3.  How  conilant  should  we  be  in  waiting  upon 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  both  in  his  public  ordinances  and  in 
secret  prayer ! 

There  is  an  excellence  in  this  plan  very  usual  with  our 
author,  when  treating  of  many  Old  Testament  passages,  to 
turn  the  hearers  to  something  respecting  Christ.  If  it  be 
possible,  the  Saviour  must  appear :  the  author  is  determined 
to  find  room  for  him. 

No.  6. — ^The  same  author^  on  Hab.  li.  3.  "  Duty  in 
reference  to  the  promises." 

1.  How  attentive  should  we  be  to  the  promises  which 
God  has  made  to  us !  2.  How  ashamed  should  we  be  of 
ever  yielding  to  unbelief!  3.  How  awful  is  the  state  of 
those  who,  instead  of  being  interested  in  the  promises,  are 
obnoxious  to  the  threatenings  ! 

No.  7. — The  same  author,  on  Ps.  xxx.  5.  '^  The  mercy 
of  God.'' 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  obvious  and  salutary  reflections : — 

1.  How  deeply  to  be  pitied  are  the  blind  and  impenitent 
world !  2.  How  richly  to  be  congratulated  is  the  weeping 
penitent !  3.  What  promises  and  thanksgivings  are  due 
from  the  pardoned  sinner  1 

No.  8. — The  same  author,  on  John  xiv.  8 — 11.  ^'  Christ 
one  with  the  Father." 

Hence  we  may  see — 

1.  How  slow  even  the  best  of  men  are  to  apprehend  and 
believe  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  2.  How  much  infirmitj^ 
there  is  mixed  even  with  our  best  services.  3.  What 
reason  we  have  to  bless  our  God,  who  has  "provided  us  with 
such  a  Saviour. 

No.  9.— The  same  author,  on  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25 — 27. 
"  The  new  heart,"  &c. 

Reflect  on  the  promise  in  the  text — 

1.  As  to  its  freeness.  2.  Its  suitableness.  3.  Its  pre- 
ciousness  :  2  Pet.  i.  4. 
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This  is  a  very  excellent  conclusion^  and  a  v^  neces^ 
sary  one,  giving  an  opportunity  to  introduce  things  whic^y 
according  to  the  primary  scheme,  could  not  well  be  in- 
cluded. According  to  Blair,  these  reflections  may 
be  conducted  in  the  form  of  paraphrase. 


Raise  propositions. 

I  have  already  noticed  Burkitt's  two-fold  division  of  a 
text,  vol.  i.,  p.  88,  89.  If  the  preacher  be  disposed  to  t|reat 
his  subject  in  a  purely  expository  manner^  he  may  employ 
Burkitt's  propositions  (intimated  by  the  word  *^  learn  ")  as 
inferences,  or,  more  properly,  points  of  enlarged  discus- 
sion, as  there  stated.  This  is  a  very  edifying  variety,  of 
which  Mr.  Simeon  has  several  instances. 

No.  9.— Simeon,  on  Ps.  Ixxiii.  23,  24.  '*  The  Chris-, 
tian's  experience  and  hopes."     His  heads  are : — 

I.  The  believer's  present  experience. 

I.  The  saint  with  his  God.     2.  His  God  with  him. 

II.  His  future  prospects. 

1.  Guidance  all  the  way  to  glory.  2.  Glory  itself  at 
the  end. 

To  conclude  (he  says)  see  then  the  Christian's  life  ex- 
hibited:— 1.  As  an  arduous  life.  2.  An  anxious  life.  3. 
A  happy  life.     4.  A  glorious  life. 

Now  these  in  fact  are  so  many  propositions  to  be  treated 
in  a  familiar  manner,  but  requiring  some  degree  of  argu- 
ment and  proof. 

No.  10.— Ps.  XXV.  11.  "  The  proper  method  of  praying 
to  God." 

The  conclusion  turns  upon  the  following  statements  : — 

1.  The  vilest  sinner  has  no  reason  to  despair.  2.  The 
most  eminent  saints  have  no  ground  to  boast. 

No,  IL — 1  Kings  xviii.  21.     "  Decision  of  character.'* 

Decision  of  character  warrants  us   to  assert,  that,  in, 
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comparing  life  to  a  journey,  it  undoubtedly  fumushes — 
1.  The  easiest  way.  2.  The  safest  way.  3.  The  hap- 
piest way. 

These  three  points  might  obviously  have  formed  the 
principal  division  of  the  subject. 

Address  different  characters. 

This  is  evidently  a  matter  of  considerable  importance^ 
and  well  deserves  your  attentive  study ;  for  it  requires 
much  experimental  skill  and  a  deep  acquaintance  witii  the 
human  heart  to  adapt  your  address  to  all  the  varieties  of 
character  which  come  before  you. 

No.  12. — President  Davies^  vol.  iv.,  p.  81,  on  Jer.  v.  3. 
•*  Mortality  improved." 

I  hope  this  subject  will  confirm  the  wavering  hopes  of 
some  of  you,  and  enable  you  to  draw  the  happy  conclusion. 
Well,  if  this  be  conversion,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  pro- 
nounce myself  a  converted  character.  Then  happy  are  ye 
indeed.  I  have  not  time  to  say  many  comfortable  things 
to  you  at  present,  but  go  to  your  Bibles;  there  you  will 
find  precious  promises  enough :  live  and  feast  upon  them, 
and  ere  long  they  will  be  all  fulfilled  to  you,  and  you  shall 
live  and  feast  with  your  Saviour  in  paradise. 

,  My  main  business  to-day  is  with  the  unconverted:  and 
have  not  some  of  you  discovered  yourselves  to  be  such  this 
day?  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  now?  can  you  go  on 
careless  and  secure  under  this  tremendous  conviction  ?  I 
hardly  think  any  of  you  are  arrived  to  such  a  pitch  of  pre- 
sumption and  fool-hardiness  as  this.  Must  you  despair^ 
and  give  up  all  hopes  of  salvation  ?  No,  unless  you  choose 
it.  I  mean  unless  you  choose  to  neglect  the  means  ap- 
pointed for  your  conversion^  and  harden  yourselves  in  sim 
If  you  are  determined  on  this  course,  then  you  may  despair 
indeed ;  there  is  not  the  least  ground  of  hope  for  you : 
but  should  you  now  rouse  out  of  your  security ,  and  seek 
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tiie  Lord  in  earnest^  you  have  the  same  dneotirageinent  to 
hope  which  any  one  of  the  many  miHions  of  converts  in 
heaven  or  earth  had  while  in  your  state :  therefore  let  me 
persaade  you  to  take  this  coarse  immediately. 

But  when  I  begin  to  persuade  I  am  in  Jeremiah's  per- 
plexity :  '^  To  whom  shall  i  speak  and  give  warning  that 
they  may  hear?"  ch.  vi.  10.  Shall  I  speak  to  you,  men  of 
businetg  and  hurry  ?  Alas !  you  have  no  leisure  to  mind 
such  a  trifle  as  your  soul.  Shall  I  speak  to  you,  men  of 
wealth?  Alas!  this  is  a  business  beneath  your  notice. 
What !  a  gentleman  cry  for  converting  grace !  that  would 
be  a  strange  sight  indeed.  Shall  I  speak  to  you,  old  men, 
my  venerable  fathers  in  age  ?  Alas  !  you  are  so  hardened 
by  a  loog  course  of  sinning,  that  you  are  not  Ukely  to  bear. 
Shall  I  [speak  to  you,  ye  relicts  of  those  families  where 
death  has  made  such  a  havoc  ?  *  Surely  you  miast  be  dis- 
posed to  hear  me ;  surely  you  cannot  put  me  off  so  soon.  I 
hope  sickness  and  death  have  been  setat  among  you  as  my 
assistants,  that  is,  to  enforce  what  I  say,  and  be  the  means 
of  your  conversion.  Shall  I  speak  to  you,  young  people  ? 
Alas !  you  are  too  merry  and  gay  to  listen  to  such  serious 
things,  and  you  perhaps  think  it  is  time  enough  as  yet. 
Thus  I  am  afraid  you  will  put  me  off ;  I  shall  hardly  know 
where  to  turn,  for  of  all  the  unconverted  among  us  I  have 
most  hopes  of  you.  Old  sinners  are  so  confirmed  in  their  • 
estrangements  from  God  that  there  is  little  hope  of  such 
veterans ;  but  the  habits  of  sin  are  not  so  strong  in  you, 
and  God  is  wont  to  work  upon  persons  of  your  age.  If 
you  then  put  me  off,  where  shall  I  turn  ?  Behold,  I  turn 
to  the  Gentiles.  Poor  Negroes  !-|-  shall  I*  find  one  among 
you  that  is  willing  to  turn  to  God  ?  Many  of  you  are 
willing  to  be  baptized,  but  that  is  not  the  thing ;  are  you 
willing  to  turn  to  God  with  all  your  hearts,  as  I  have  ex- 

*  A  time  of  great  and  general  sickness  and  mortalitj. 
t  In  America,  where  this  sermon  was  preached,  many  Negroes 
attended  the  preaehing  of  the  gospel. 
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plained  to  yon  ?  This  is  the  grand  point.  What  do  yonr 
hearts  answer  to  it  ?  If  you  also  refuse ;  if  you  all  re- 
fuse, then  what  remains  for  your  poor  minister  to  do  but  to 
return  home^  and  make  this  complaint  to  him  that  sent 
him :  **  Lord^  there  were  unconverted  sinners  among  my 
hearers,  and  in  my  poor  way  I  made  an  honest  trial  io 
turn  them  to  thee,  but.  Lord,  it  was  in  vain ;  they  refused 
to  return,  and  therefore  I  must  leave  ihem  to  thee,  to  do 
what  thou  pleasest  with  them.'*  Oh,  will  you  constrain  me 
to  make  this  complaint  upon  any  of  you  to  my  Divine 
Master  ?  Oh !  free  me  from  the  disagreeable  necessity. 
Come,  come  all,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  bond  and 
free,  **  come,  and  let  us  return  unto  the  Lord ;  for  he  hath 
torn,  and  he  will  heal  us ;  he  hath  smitten,  and  he  will 
bind  us  up ;  and  we  shall  live  in  his  sight." 

No.  13.— Simeon,  on  John  vi.  28,  29.  *'  The  necessity 
of  faith."  Having  explained  the  subject,  and  shown  its 
necessity  (or  rather  its  pre-eininence),  he  concludes  by  tke 
following  address,  which  I  give  at  length  as  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  point  in  hand,  and  one  which  is  well  worAy 
of  your  imitation. 

1.  Is  there,  then,  an  Inquirer  here  ?  I  suppose  there 
are  some  who  are  ready  to  ask,  *  What  shall  we  do  that  we 
may  work  the  works  of  God  V  Let  me,  before  I  reply  to 
this,  ask  in  return.  Are  you  nncere  in  making  this  inquiry  ? 
And  will  you,  if  I  set  before  you  the  very  truth  of  God, 
endeavour  earnestly  to  comply  with  it  ?  If  this  be  really 
the  disposition  of  your  minds,  then  do  I  confidently  return 
to  you  the  answer  which  St.  Paul  gave  to  the  jaHer's  in- 
quiry, **  Brieve  in  the  Lord;  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved."  This  is  the  work  which  must  be  done  by  all : 
and,  this  really  and  truly  done,  you  shall  as  surely  find 
acceptance  with  God  as  if  you  were  already  in  heaven. 
I  do  not  say  that,  when  you  have  done  this,  there  remains 
nothing  more  to  be  done ;  but  I  say  that,  if  this  be  really 
done,  all  ike  rest  will  follow.    Only  find  the  sweetness  of 
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that  truths  ^'  There  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in 
Christ  Jesus^'*  and  you  will  soon  attain  the  character  in- 
separable firom  it :  *'  you  will  not  walk  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit." 

2.  But  methinks  I  hear  the  voice  of  an  Objector.  Some 
one,  perhaps,  is  saying,  *  A  fine  easy  way  to  heaven  in- 
deed !  Only  believe ;  and  you  may  live  as  yon  will,  and  be 
sure  of  heaven  at  the  last !'  But  this  objection  will  never 
be  urged  by  one  who  knows  what  faith  really  is.  Were 
it  a  mere  assent  to  any  set  of  truths,  we  might  well  be 
alarmed  at  the  virtue  assigned  to  it.  Bot  it  is  a  grace 
which  contains  in  it  the  seed  of  all  other  graces.  We 
^ak  of  a  living,  not  a  dead  faith  ;  and  a  living  faith  will 
as  surely  be  productive  of  holiness  both  of  heart  and  life 
as  the  light  of  the  sun  will  dispel  the  shadows  of  the  night. 
But  the  objector  will  say  that  our  whole  statement  is  con- 
trary to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  since  our  blessed  Lord,  in 
answer  to  one  who  had  asked  him,  *'  Good  Master,  what 
shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  ?''  replied,  '^  If 
thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments.*'  The 
same  answer  will  I  give,  if^  like  that  inquirer,  you  are  de-- 
termined  to  save  yourself  by  your  doings.  But  then,  re- 
member, you  must  keep  them  all,  and  perfectly  too,  and 
from  the  first  to  the  latest  moment  of  your  existence/ 
But  if,  in  one  instance,  even  though  it  be  in  thought  only, 
you  fail,  the  law  will  curse  you  to  all  eternity ;  as  it  is 
written,  **  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all 
things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.'* 
And  if  you  will  not  rest  your  hopes  on  such  an  obedience 
as  this,  then  is  there  no  other  refuge  for  you  but  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  nor  any  other  hope  of  acceptance  for  you 
than  through  faith  in  him.  But,  if  you  still  wish  to  adhere 
to  the  commandments,  know  that  *^  this  is  God's  command- 
ment, that  ye  believe  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  that 
there  is  no  commandment  in  the  decalogue  more  peremp^ 
torily  given  than  this  ;  sincQ  it  is  expressly  declared  that. 
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"  if  you  obey  it,  you  shall  be  saved ;  if  you  obey  it  not, 
you  shall  be  damned." 

3.  Let  me  not  close  this  subject  without  a  few  words  to 
one,  as  an  Approver.     It  is  truly  delightful  to  think  that, 
however  hostile  the  heart  of  man  is  to  this  doctrine^  there 
are  some  who  cordially  approve  of  it.     Beloved  brother, 
whoever  thou  art,  who  embracest  it  from  thy  heart,  I  con- 
gratulate thee  from  my  inmost  soul.    For,  in  relation  to 
all  other  works,  a  self-righteous  man  can  never  tell  whether 
he  has  a  sufficiency  of  them  to  justify  him  before  God.     To 
his  latest  hour  he  must  be  in  fearful  suspense  about  the 
state  of  his  soul ;  but  thou  hast  in  thy  own  bosom  a  ground 
of  the  fullest  assurance.     The  work  of  faith  is  such  as  will 
at  once  commend  ibelf  to  thy  conscience  as  really  done. 
Thou  wilt  feel  a  consciousness  that  thou  renouncest  every 
other  hope,  and  reliest  on  Christ  alone.     And  in  Christ 
there  is  such  a  sufficiency  of  all  that  thou  needest,  that  thou 
canst  not  possibly  entertain  a  doubt  whether  he  be  able 
to  save  thee  to  the  uttermost.     Go  on,  then,  *' strong  in 
faith,  and  giving  glory  to  God."     And  as  the  world  will 
look  for  the  fruits  of  thy  faith,  yea,  and  as  God  himself 
also  will  judge  by  them,  see  that  thou  show  thy  faith  by 
thy  works,   and  that  thou    *'  abound  in  all  the  fruits  of 
righteousness  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God." 

No.  14. — The  same  author,  on  Prov.  viii.  29,  &c. — 
'*  Wisdom's  address  to  men" — concludes  by  enlarging  on 
the  following  thoughts : — 

Hear  the  voice  of  wisdom, — 1.  Ye  children  in  age.  2. 
Ye  children  in  understanding.     3.  Ye  children  in  grace. 

A  multitude  of  examples  might  be  selected  from  the 
same  author,  and  I  must  in  justice  add,  that  he  has  mani- 
fested much  skill  in  constructing  them  so  as  to  preserve 
great  variety. 
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Apply  the  subject  in  different  views. 

ThiSj  though  uot  very  different  to  the  preceding,  and 
amounting  in  the  end  to  the  same  thing,  will  yet  furnish  a 
suitable  variety  in  the  mode  of  address. 

No.  15. — Simeon,  on  Isa.  xlv.  9 — "  Striving  with  our 
Maker" — concludes, 

1.  In  a  way  of  indignant  reproof.  Who  amongst  us  has 
been  g^lty  of  the  crime  here  reprobated  ?  Yea,  whose 
life  has  not  been  one  continued  act  of  rebellion  against 
God  ?  Now,  if  it  were  *'  our  Maker**  only  that  had  been  so 
treated  by  us,  no  words  would  have  been  sufficient  to  declare 
the  enormity  of  our  crime.  But  our  Maker  has  been  our 
Redeemer  also  ;  yea,  and  he  has  given  his  own  life  a  ran- 
som for  us  :  yet  have  we  ^^  trodden  under  foot  his  blood" 
by  our  contemptuous  indifference,  and  even  **  crucified 
him  afresh"  by  our  continuance  in  sin.  Judge  ye,  then, 
what  we  deserve  at  God's  hands.  And  now  let  me  ask, 
whether  ye  intend  to  persist  in  this  conduct  ?  If  ye  do,  I 
can  say  nothing  but  what  Paul  said  to  persons  of  this  cha- 
racter, **  Your  damnation  is  just.** 

2.  In  a  way  of  compassionate  exhortation.  The  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  having  stated  the  very  argument  before  us, 
and  shown  that  God  might  justly,  as  a  potter,  mar  the 
work  which  had  presumed  to  rise  up  against  him,  goes  on 
to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  past  guilt,  God  is 
yet  ready  to  forgive  us,  if  only  with  penitent  and  contrite 
hearts  we  turn  unto  him.  And  happy  am  I  to  confirm  this 
blessed  sentiment ;  yea,  and  to  declare  that  not  one,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  guilt  in  past  times,  shall  ever  be 
cast  out,  provided  he  come  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
founding  his  hope  on  his  all-atoning  sacrifice,  and  his  all- 
prevailing  intercession.  As  God*s  servant,  then,  I  now 
announce  to  you  these  blessed  tidings;  and  declare,  in 
God's  name,  that  '^  though  your  sins  may  have  been  red 
as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  snow ;  though  they  have  been 
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as  crimsoii,  they  shall  be  as  wool."  Only  cease  from  strife 
on  your  part^  and  God  will  be  reconciled  to  you^  and  be 
your  God,  for  ever  and  ever. 

No.  16. — Simeon,  on  Mai.  iii.  8.  "  Sin  a  robbery  of 
God." 

Let  me  now  in  conclusion  address  you, 

1.  In  a  way  of  indignant  inquiry.  Will  you  continue 
to  '^ rob  God?"  &c. 

2.  In  a  way  of  affectionate  exhortation.  Undertake  not 
to  pay  Jehovah  from  any  funds  of  your  own.  To  all  eter- 
nity you  would  be  unable  to  present  to  him  an  equivalent 
for  the  smallest  sin.  But  you  need  not  attempt  it.  In 
Christ  you  have  '^  a  propitiation,  not  for  your  sins  only, 
but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  Go  to  him, 
therefore,  as  your  surety  ;  and  plead  with  God  all  that  he 
has  done  and  suffered  for  you,  &c. 

No.  17.— The  same  author,  on  Hab.  ii.  20.     "  God 
greatly  to  be  feared." 
From  this  subject  we  may  gain  ample  matter, 

1.  For  reproof.  It  is  truly  surprising  that,  with  all  our 
knowledge  of  God,  we  should  be  so  regardless  of.  him  as 
not  to  have  him  ^'  in  all  (or  any  of)  our  thoughts,"  &c. 

2.  For  encouragement.  God  is  indeed  in  his  holy 
temple,  ready  to  hear  the  weeping  suppliant,  and  mighty 
to  save  his  repenting  people,  &c. 

No.  18. — ^The  same  author,  on  Micah  vi.  2,  3.  "  God's 
controversy  with  bis  people." 

Conceiving  then  the  cause  terminated,  I  will  offer  a  few 
words — 1.  In  a  way  of  candid  appeal.  2.  In  a  wi^  d 
salutary  advice.  Offer  not  excuses  now  which  will  not 
avail  you  in  the  day  of  judgment,  &c. 

Recapitulate. 

It  has  been  common  to  rail  against  the  practice  of  re-  / 
peating  the  heads  of  a  discourse  towards  the  close,  and  7 
referring  in  some  sort  to  the  principal  points  of  the  subject    \ 
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in  the  subseqaent  prayer.  The  latter  1  think  requires  great 
delicacy ;  bat  the  former  cannot  be  given  np^  as  it  is  one 
method  out  of  many  of  oratorical  skill  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  eflFect  to  a  discourse  ;  and,  if  the  recapitulation  be 
coupled  with  strong  comments  on  the  general  subject,  it 
will  form  one  of  the  most  powerful  methods  of  concluding. 
There  is  nothing  artificial  in  this  method  of  peroration ;  for 
when  many  things  have  been  said,  and  many  words  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  and  confirm  them,  what  can  be  more 
natural  than  to  bring  the  main  points  together  in  close 
order,  to  prevent  their  escape  ?  We  have  an  example  of 
this  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  in  which  is  to  be  found 
almost  every  figure  calculated  to  persuade.  Deut.  xi.  26, 
27 :  **  Behold,  I  set  (or  have  set)  before  you  this  day  a 
blessing  and  a  curse,"  &c.  And  indeed  the  whole  book 
has  its  name  from  being  a  recapitulation  of  former  injunc- 
tions, experiences,  &c.  This  is  what  Keckerman  calls 
bringing  the  several  lines  together,  as  rays  are  collected  in 
the  focus  of  a  burning  glass,  to  inflame  the  hearts  of  the 
auditors. 

No.  19.— Blair,  on  2  Pet.  iii.  3.  ''  On  scoflSng  at  reli- 
gion." 

The  conclusion  from  all  these  reasonings  which  we  have 
pursued  is,  that  religion  and  virtue,  in  all  their  forms, 
either  of  doctrine  or  of  precept — of  piety  towards  God, 
integrity  towards  men,  or  regularity  in  private  life, — are 
80  far  from  affording  any  ground  of  ridicule  to  the  petuient, 
that  they  are  entitled  to  our  highest  veneration.  They  are 
names  which  should  never  be  mentioned  but  with  the  ut- 
most honour.  It  is  said  in  Scripture,  ^'  fools  make  a  mock 
at  sin  :"  they  had  better  make  a  mock  at  pestilence,  at  war, 
or  famine.  With  one  who  would  choose  these  public  ca. 
lamities  for  the  subject  of  his  sport,  you  would  not  be 
inclined  to  associate  ;  you  would  fly  from  him  as  worse 
than  a  fool,  as  a  man  of  distempered  mind.  Yet  certain 
it  is  that,  to  the  great  society  of  mankind,  sin  is  a  greater 
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calamity  than  either  pestilence,  or  famine^  or  war ;  there- 
fore in  the  seat  of  the  scomer  never  sit/'  &c. 

If  there  is  any  fault  here,  1  should  think  it  is  that  the 
recapitulation  is  too  short ;  this  peroration  should  be  read 
as^  a  good  specimen  of  Comment. 

No.  20.— Simeon,  on  Numb.  xiv.  20,  21.  ''  God's  an- 
swer to  the  intercession  of  Moses."  The  conclusion  is  a 
summary  or  concentration  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  dis- 
course. 

Behold  now  this  glory  of  the  Lord  !  see  how  it  shines 
throughout  this  mysterious  dispensation !  see  his  con- 
descension in  hearing  prayer— his  mercy  in  forbearing 
Tengeance-^his  justice  in  punishing  sin — ^his  goodness  in 
rewarding  virtue — his  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  his  word — 
and  his  power  to  execute  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  ! 
Let  the  whole  earth  contemplate  it;  let  all  transmit  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  those  around  them,  and  assist  in  spread- 
ing it  to  the  remotest  heathen ;  let  all  expect  the  time  when 
this  view  of  God  shall  be  universal  through  the  whole 
world,  and  all  shall  give  him  the  glory  of  his  immutable 
perfections. 

And  whilst  we  view  the  glory  of  God  in  his  past  works, 
let  us  remember  what  will  be  the  final  issue  of  all  his  dis- 
pensations. His  glory  will  hereafter  shine  in  still  brighter 
splendour. — ^When  his  answers  to  the  prayers  of  all  his 
people  shall  be  known,  how  marvellous  will  his  conde- 
scension and  grace  appear ! — When  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world  shall  be  made  manifest,  how  shall  we  be  filled  with 
wonder  at  his  long-sufierance  and  forbearance! — How 
tremendous  will  his  justice  and  severity  be  found,  when 
millions  of  impenitent  sinners  are  cast  headlong  into  the 
bottomless  abyss ! — And  when  his  obedient  people  shall 
be  exalted  to  thrones  of  glory,  how  will  his  goodness  and 
mercy  be  admired  and  adored ! — ^Then  also  will  his  truth 
and  faithfulness  be  seen  in  the  exact  completion  of  every 
promise  he  has  ever  given ;  and  his  power  and  might  be 
VOL.  n.  2  a 
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gratefully  acknowledge  by  ^  ldM»n  he  bas  nedeeaied, 
sanctified,  and  saved. 

This  then  is  certain^  that  in  «v«ry  hnman  being  he  will 
be  glorified.  But  the  qaestion  if.  How  will  he  be  glorified 
in  me  ?  will  it  be  in  my  salvati<Mi  or  condenwation  ?  I« 
answering  this  question  aright  we  are  all  deeply  interested : 
nor  will  it  be  difiicult  to  answer  it,  fHrovided  we  inquire 
what  oar  real  character  is.  Do  we  resemble  the  unbeliev- 
ing and  rebellious  Israelites,  or  those  believing  spies  who 
^'  followed  the  Lord  fully?"  Vast  was  the  diilerenoe  be- 
tween them^  and  consequently  the  discrimination  will  be 
easy.  The  Lord  grant  that  we  may  '^  so  judge  ourselves 
now^  that  we  may  not  be  judged  of  the  Lord"  ia  that 
awiiU  day. 

No.  21. — The  same  aaihor,  on  Psa.  cxix.  4 — 6.  "  Prac- 
tical religion  enforced." 

Be  ye  then,  brethren.  Christians  indeed. — Get  just  views 
of  your  duty  both  to  Ood  and  mim, — ^be  Uke-minded 
with  God  in  relation  to  it,  desiring  lurthing  but  to  be  and 
to  do  all  that  God  himself  requires ;— and  know  where  aU 
your  help  and  hope  is, — not  in  yourselves,  but  in  the  Lord 
your  God,  who  alone  can  guide  you  by  his  counsel,  and 
bring  you  to  glory  (and  then  ci^  Eteb.  adii.  20, 31). 

The  above  are  the  heads  of  the  discourse. 
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LECTURE  XXXV. 

ON   PERORATIONS, — PART  II. 

Haviko  in  the  preceding  Leeture  pointed  out  the  different 
methods  upon  which  conclosicms  are  usually  constructed^  I 
shall  now  o&r  you  some  specimens  of  diffisrent  kinds  of 
address  suited  to  this  part  of  a  discourse.  These  I  shall, 
for  obvious  reasons^  distinguish  according  to  their  leading 
characteristics,  though  you  must  not  expect  to  find  the 
examples  of  a  perfectly  simple  and  unmixed  character.  I 
begin  with 

THE  APFELLATORY. 

Under  this  head  may  be  included  all  those  perorations 
which  consist  chiefly  of  direct  appeal  to  the  understanding 
and  the  conscience  of  the  hearer,  as  to  the  soundness,  the 
truth,  the  reasonableness,  &c.,  of  the  thing  advanced,  not- 
withstanding the  force  of  prejudice,  or  habit,  or  inclina- 
tion to  the  contrary  hitherto  prevailing.  Thus  our  Saviour 
says,  Luke  xii.  57 :  *'  Yea,  and  why  judge  ye  not  what  is 
right?*'  and  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  16) :  "  Judge  ye  what  1  say.*' 
Such  appeals  are  always  to  be  accompanied  or  followed  by 
strong  comment,  and  perhaps  counsels  also.  But  tiiis  kind 
of  ending  should  not  be  ventured  upon  unless  you  conceive 
that  you  have  successfully  lodged  some  conviction  in  the 
heart.    In  this  case  an  appeal  will  always  be  happy  in  its 


No.  22. — Beddome  closes  his  sermon  against  rdigious 
persecution  (Acts  ix.  4)  with  a  fine  appeal  to  persecutors, 
2a2 
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wbich  is  given  as  the  language  which  the  Saviour  himself 
might  be  supposed  to  utter. 

^*  I  appeal  to  your  reason  and  conscience  :  What  injury 
have  I  done  thee  ?  What  provocation  have  I  given  thee  ? 
Which  of  my  offices  offends  thee  ?  What  part  of  my  cha- 
racter or  conduct  makes  me  obnoxious  to  thy  resentment  ? 
Art  thou  cruel  because  I  am  merciful  ?  For  which  of  my 
good  works  dost  thou  persecute  me  ?  As  to  my  people, 
they  are  meek  and  unoffending,  and  not  likely  to  disturb 
thy  peace.  I  appeal  to  your  unbiassed  judgment,  Can  force 
and  violence  produce  conviction  ?  Can  the  prison  and  the 
cross  be  proper  means  of  instruction  ?  Does  not  all  this 
violence  show  the  malignity  of  thy  heart  against  my 
gospel,  the  extermination  of  which  is  thy  real  design  V 
If,  my  brethren,  such  were  the  language  of  Jesus,  are  you 
who  openly  or  secretly  oppose  the  gospel  or  its  followers^ 
prepared  to  reply  to  Christ's  questions  ?  If  not,  how  will 
you  answer  at  the  high  tribunal  in  the  great  day  ? 

No.  23. — Simeon  closes  a  sermon  on  repentance  with  an 
appeal  upon  the  several  points  on  which  he  had  insisted. 
The  discourse  is  founded  on  Joel  ii.  12 — 14 ;  and  as  this 
example  is  the  type  of  a  very  numerous  class  of  perorations, 
I  shall  give  it  at  some  length.     Our  author  says  : 

And  now  let  me  ask,  1.  Is  not  this  repentance  neces- 
sary ?  I  readily  grant  that  many  of  you  are  free  firom  any- 
thing that  comes  under  the  name  of  gross  sin ;  but  who 
amongst  you  has  not  grievously  departed  from  God  ?  Who 
has  not  shamefully  slighted  our  blessed  Saviour  ?  Who  has 
not  resisted  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Who  has  not 
lived  for  time  rather  than  for  eternity,  and  to  himself 
rather  than  unto  his  God  ?  Here  then  is  reason  enough 
for  every  one  of  you  to  weep  and  mourn,  and  to  rend  your 
very  souls  to  pieces  before  God,  &c. 

2.  Are  not  the  considerations  with  which  the  duty  is 
enforced  sufficient  encouragements  to  the  performance  of 
it  ?    I  might  have  enforced  the  duty  with  far  different  argu- 
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ments,  and  "  persuaded  you  raiher  by  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord"  to  turn  unto  him ;  but  I  greatly  prefer  the  views 
of  God  as  he  is  exhibited  in  the  text,  &c. 

3.  Will  not  the  mercies  offered  you  amply  compensate 
for  all  the  efforts  which  you  may  make  to  obtain  them  ? 
Truly,  if  there  were  but  a  **  peradventure*'  that  you  should 
find  mercy^  it  were  worth  all  the  labour  of  ten  thousand 
years  to  obtain  it.  Think  only  what  it  must  be  to  be 
monuments  of  God's  righteous  indignation  to  all  eternity ; 
and  what  it  must  be,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  everlasting 
monuments  of  his  grace  and  love.  Can  you  contemplate 
this  alternative^  and  duly  estimate  its  importance  ?  No :  you 
must  go  down  to  hell  and  taste  the  misery  of  the  damned^ 
and  be  exalted  to  heaven  to  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  the 
saints  in  glory,  before  you  can  form  any  just  idea  of  what 
is  before  you  either  to  be  suffered  or  enjoyed^  according  as 
your  state  shall  be  found  before  God. 

THE  ENTREATING. 

The  Scriptures  afford  abundant  examples  in  which  God 
himself  condescends  to  entreat  his  unworthy  and  unhappy 
creatures  to  accept  his  blessings ;  and  as  the  ambassadors 
of  Christy  we  also  are  bound  to  beseech  and  to  entreat  sin- 
ners to  be  reconciled  to  God. 

No.  24.— Take  Acts  xxiv.  26 :  ^'  Go  thy  way  for  this 
time,"  &c. 

In  conclusion  1  again  address  thee»  procrastinating 
sinner.  Thou  pleadest  for  to-morrow  with  an  eloquence 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  To-morrow,  to-morrow,  is  the 
burden  of  ^very  evening  song.  O  my  hearer,  would  you 
think  to-morrow  a  proper  time  to  stop  a  leak  in  the  ship 
discovered  to-day  ?  Is  not  the  idea  of  security  abandoned 
by  this  ?  I  cannot  leave  you  under  this  delusion.  *'  Dis- 
miss me  not  thus ;  for  your  own  sake,  and  out  of  tender 
compassion  to  your  perishing  immortal  soul,  I  would  not 
willingly  take  up  with  such  a  dismission  and  excuse :  no, 
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not  though  you  fix  a  time;  though  you  should  determine 
on  the  next  year,  or  months  or  week,  or  day.  I  would 
turn  upon  you  with  all  the  eagerness  and  tenderness  of 
friendly  importunity,  and  entreat  you  to  bring  the  matter 
to  «n  issue  eren  now ;  for  if  you  say,  I  will  think  on  ttese 
things  to*morrow^  I  shall  have  but  littie  hope,  and  riiall 
conclude  that  aU  I  have  hitherto  urged^  and  all  that  you 
have  heard,  has^been  uttered  in  vain." — Doddridge^ 

THE  EXPOSTULATORY.* 

This  kind  of  address  is  well  calculated  to  carry  convic^ 
tion  to  the  mind  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  What,  for 
instance,  can  be  more  forcible  than  the  expostulations  of 
Scripture,  mingled  as  they  are  botii  with  appeal  and  en- 
treaty ?  See  Isa.  i.  5  and  11,  Iv.  2;  Ezek.  xviii.  31^  32, 
xxxiii.  11 ;  Micah  vi.  3 — 5* 

In  your  expostulations  care  must  be  taken  that  there  be 
nothing  harsh  in  your  language ;  all  your  expressions  must 
manifest  an  affectionate  concern,  a  compassionate  interest,  in 
reference  to  the  welfare  of  your  heeurers.  I  cannot  give  a 
more  complete  or  a  more  excellent  example  of  this  kind 
than  is  fnmii^d  by  Fester  in  his  Introductory  Essay  to 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion.  Having  drawn  a  vivid 
but  just  representation  of  the  state  of  unconverted  persons, 
absorbed  in  what  are  falsely  called  the  pleasures  of  life, 
and  of  those  forebodings  of  futurity  which  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  reflection,  our  author  proceeds  as  follows  :^— 

Here  we  conclude  this  long  course  of  remonstrance. 
Perhaps  you  are  ready  to  say,  it  is  a  rueful  and  o&nsive 
representation^  just  such  as  a  splenetic  spirit,  which  has 
quarrelled  with  the  world,  wodd  be  gratified  to  mak«  in 
the  wish  to  poison  the  satis^tions  of  those  who  have  yet 
some  cause  to  regard  it  as  a  friend ;  imd  mko,  at  all  events, 
tiiink  it  yet  too  soon  to  fall  into  hostility  with  themselves. 

♦  See  my  expostulatory  address  to  a  brother  on  propositional 
prsaching. 
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But  consider  dk  whose  cost  it  will  be^  that  you  repel  a 
statement  whkh  you  cannot  refuse.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  goes,  in  reality^  no  forther  off  from  you  for  being 
rejected,  any  more  than  the  hour  of  death  can  be  deferred 
by  refusing  to  think  of  it,  or  by  heedlessness  of  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  proisq[>ect.  That  the  preceding  description 
of  your  state  k  in  substance  iAte  truth,  we  may  challenge 
you  to  deny ;  to  deny,  that  is  to  say,  upon  such  serious  and 
honest  censiderations  as  you  cannot  refuse  without  being 
guilty  of  the  most  horrible  trifling.  And  we  may  appesd 
to  yonr  own  reason,  thus  exercised,  what  would  you  think 
of  a  doctrine  or  a  teacher  that  would  consent  to  leave  you 
satisfied  widi  a  plan  of  Hfe  which,  for  the  sake  of  this 
world,  renowdces  the  good  and  braves  the  evil  oi  the  world 
to  come  ?  But  though  the  representation,  thus  far,  be  of  a 
menacing  character,  aU  is  m^  dark.  As  we  have  seen  in 
a  pictured  view  of  Bdbylon,  supposed  on  the  eve  of  its 
fall,  diere  remains  one  portion  of  the  hemisphere,  and  one 
celestial  luminary,  not  yet  obscured  by  the  portentous 
shade.'^  While  no  colours  can  throw  too  gloomy  an  aspect 
on  the  condition  in  which  you  have  been  described,  there 
shines  on  your  view  that  great  resoinrce  to  which  all  this 
series  of  what  may  have  seemed  austere  reprehensions 
has  been  aimed  to  constrain  your  attention.  And  if  you 
could  be  made  to  apprehend  the  importance  which  there 
really  n  in  the  coosideraticms  so  inadequately  conceived 
and  expressed,  you  would  be  awakened  to  wonder  and 
gratitude  that,  after  so  constant  and  systematic  a  rejection 
of  the  sovereign  good,  you  should  not  now  find  '*  a  great 
gulf  fixed  between  it  and  yott."  On  your  side  of  that 
tremendous  chasm  there  is  still  religion  accessible  to  you 
in  all  its  blessings  of  deliverance,  peace,  and  security,  for 
hereafter.  You  are  still  on  that  favoured  ground  where 
you  are  invited  by  a  God  of  mercy,  a  Redeemer  with  his 
atoning  sacrifice,  a  Divine  Spirit  of  all  power  and  opera- 
*  Maitln*B  picture  of  the  fall  of  Belshazzar  and  of  Babylon. 
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tions  of  assistance,  to  enter  yet  at  last  into  the  posliession  of 
that  which  will  be  a  gloiioas  portion  when  all  you  have 
been  striving  with  the  world  to  gain  will  vanish  in  dust  and 
smoke. 

Shall  we  anticipate  another  objection  in  the  form  of  a 
query  ?  ^*  What  can  we  do  1  we  cannot  make  ourselves 
religious."  Though  we  should  admit  that  this  is  all  true, 
and  of  the  last  importance,  we  cannot  for  that  command 
and  compel  our  dispositions  to  change  into  the  new  order 
required.  *^  What  can  we  do  ?"  The  answer  to  this  should 
be  appropriate  to  the  temper  in  which  it  is  spoken.  We  have 
heard  of  instances  of  expressions  like  these  being  uttered 
evidently  in  a  spirit  of  impious  and  desperate  carelessness. 
There  was  no  real  concern  about  the  subject,  but  a  deter- 
mined addiction  to  the  world,  and  to  so  much  of  sin  as  that 
should  involve  a  wilful  avoidance  of  reflection,  a  stupid  and 
defying  indifference  to  consequences ;  and  all  this  taking 
to  itself  an  excuse,  or  almost  a  justification,  from  the  moral 
impotence  of  our  nature.  The  man  was  in  eflfect  saying, 
^<  As  I  am  resolved  to  pursue  my  course,  it  were  a  satis- 
faction to  believe,  and  I  wUl  believe,  that  I  can  do  no 
otherwise ;  and,  as  I  am  to  fulfil  my  destiny,  the  less  I 
trouble  myself  with  thinking  about  it  the  better.  Now,  to 
a  person  who  should  reply  to  religious  admonitions  in  this 
disposition  of  mind,  we  should  deem  it  utterly  trifling  and 
useless  to  offer  any  pleading  of  speculatively  theological  or 
of  metaphysical  argument.  The  reasoning  faculty  of  such 
a  man  is  a  wretched  slave,  that  will  not,  and  dare  not, 
listen  to  one  word  in  presence  and  in  contravention  of  hia 
passions  and  will.  The  only  thing  there  would  be  any 
sense  in  attempting,  would  be  to  press  on  him  some  strong 
images  of  the  horror  of  such  a  deliberate  self-consignment 
to  destruction,  and  of  the  monstrous  enormity  of  taking  a 
kind  of  comfort  in  his  approach  to  the  pit,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  principle  of  his  nature  leads  him  to  do 
it ;  just  as  if,  because  there  is  that  in  him  which  impels 
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him  to  perdition^  it  would  therefore  not  be  he  that  would 
perish.  Till  some  awful  blast  smite  on  his  fears,  his  reason 
and  conscience  will  be  unavailing. 

If  he  be  guarded  on  the  side  of  his  fears,  by  entertaining 
a  light  opinion  of  that  consequence  on  which  he  is  so 
precipitating  himself;  should  he  say,  that  it  certainly 
would  be  a  dreadful  thing  thus  resolutely  to  go  forward  to 
it,  and  a  flagrantly  absurd  one  thus  to  satisfy  himself  in 
doing  so,  if  he  had  any  such  appalling  estimate  of  that 
future  ruin  as  religious  doctrine  affects  to  enforce  5  but 
that  he  believes  this  threatening  to  be  a  prodigious  exag- 
geration,— we  have  only  to  reply  that,  as  he  has  not  yet 
seen  the  world  of  retribution,  he  is  to  take  his  estimate 
of  its  awards  from  the  declarations  of  Him  who  knows 
what  they  are,  and  that  it  is  at  his  peril  he  presumes  to 
entertain  any  other.  If  any  one  answers  to  this,  that  he 
does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  declarations,  he 
is  not  one  of  the  persons  we  are  meaning  to  address. 

What  follows  is  more  directly  in  a  way  of  expostulation. 

But  some  of  you  will  make  the  supposed  reply,  '<  What 
ccm  we  do  V*  in  a  less  depraved  temper  of  feeling.  We  will 
suppose  that  you  are  not  quite  indifferent  on  the  subject, 
that  you  seriously  admit  the  necessity  of  religion,  and  that 
you  feel  some  uneasiness  at  your  estrangement  from  it; 
that,  in  short,  you  wish  you  could  be  religious,  and  in  this 
spirit  somewhat  despondingly  put  the  question.  For  you 
we  have  a  plain  short  answer;  indeed  we  have  anticipated 
this  in  some  preceding  part  of  the  discourse.  You  can 
deliberately  apply  yourselves  to  a  serious,  honest,  pro- 
longed, repeated  consideration  of  the  subject.  Do  not 
incur  the  shame,  for  one  moment,  of  pretending  to  doubt 
whether  you  can  do  this.  On  any  one  of  your  worldly 
matters  of  importance  you  know  that  you  can  fix  your 
thoughts  attentively^  long,  and  again;  you  can  severely 
examine  in  what  manner  it  is  connected  with  your  in- 
terests, can  weigh  the  reasons  for  and  against,  and  look 
2a3 
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forward'  to  near  and  more  distant  consequences.  And 
yoo  eon  do  ^h  with  respect  to  reGgion.  Do  you  allege 
that  the  subject  being  a  strange  and  hitlierto  foreign  one 
to  your  thoughts^  and  also  presenting  itself  to  you  with  a 
disquieting  and  reproachftil  aspect^  your  minds  are  strongly 
inclined  to  escape  from  beholding  it  ?  What  then?  Yo» 
can  diink  again  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  considering^ 
it,  and  can  compel  them  back  to  confront  it  once  more, 
and  still  again.  You-  can  recollect  that  nothing  will  be 
gaaned,  and  all  will  be  lost,  by  ceasing  to  tfiink  of  it.  You 
can  reflect  that  if  you  dismiss' it  now,  because  it  dees  not 
please  you>  it  will  infallibly  return  upon  you  err  Ibng  to 
please  you  still  less ;  and  will  return  ultimately  in  such  impe* 
rative  force  that  it  can  no  more  be  evaded  or  dismissed. 

Perhaps  Aere  may  be  some  of  you  who  will  complain 
that,  notwithstanding  sincere  ai^  considerable  eflbrts  to 
this  purpose,  you  iSnd  that  the  subject  does  not,  and 
seems  as  if  it  would'  not,  take  effective  hold  on  your  spi* 
rits ;  audi  that  you  cannot  feel  it  to  have  that  importance 
which  you  knew  it  to  have.  And  what  then  ?  again  we 
reply.  Are  you  going  to  make  tiiis  a  reason  for  suffering 
your  minds  to  withdraw  from  the  subject,  and  let  it  go  '^.-^^ 
the  subject^  cannot  go  without  abandoning  you  to  tiie 
dominion  of  death^ !  The  question  wiiether  to  yield  to 
this  obstinate  defect  of  sensibility  is  the  critical  point  of 
your  contest  with  the  deadly  power  of  evil  within  yon  and 
without  you :  yield,  and  all  will  hasten  to  your  ruin.  But, 
surely,  the  terror  of  such  a  haaard  and  such  an  alternative, 
or  the  clear  conviction  at  least  that  you  (mght  t^feel  terror 
at  it,  must  incite  you  to  persevering  and  more  earnest 
efforts.  Look  at  it,  dwell  on  it,  and  see  whether  a  more 
protracted  and  intense  consideration  of  it  will  cause  or  suffer 
your  resoli^on  to  remit.  That  it  should  so  remit  is  hardly 
conceivable  of  any  rational  being.  But,  if  it  even  did  so 
remit,  that  circumstance  itself  would  bring  a  new  and 
frightful  phenomenon  to  rouse  the  spirit  which  had  such  a 
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cimsdottsness,  and  excke  it  te  call  for  all  compassioDate 
powers  and  agencies  to  ooine  to  its  rescue. 

And  here  you  are  to  be  admonished  that  you  cannot  feel 
that  you  are  faithfully  Making  the  required  exertion,  unless 
you  have  recourse  to  the  most  approved  means  for  render- 
ing it  effectual.  You  believe  that  the  Almighty  admits  his 
creatures^  and  indeed  has,  with  endless  iteration^  invited 
and  commanded  Aem  to  express  their  necessities  in  peti- 
tions to  him^  and  that  he  listens,  with  peculiar  favour,  to 
applications  for  spiritual  good.  You  are  not  afraid  to  do 
this;  and  you  are  convinced  on  the  strength  of  innu- 
merable promises,  and  of  the  merits  and  intercession  of 
Christ,  that  it  would  be  successful.  Though  there  dM  not 
appear  to  be  any  immediate  success,  you  believe, — you 
absolutely  know, — ^that  persevering  applicaticm  to  heaven 
will  finally  prevail.  You  can,  with  this  absolute  assurance, 
implore  the  removal  of  that  odious  insensibility,  that  in- 
disposition, that  aversion  even,  which  you  allege  as  a 
discouragement  fVom  persisting  to  s^ply  yourselves  to 
tln^  all-important  sdbyect,  and  feel  as  a  temptation  to 
turn  away  from  it.  This  can  be  done  a  thousand  times 
over.  It  can  be  done  as  bug  as  the  evil  and  danger  con- 
tinue. And  again  and  again  we  tell  you  that  at  each 
repetition  you  know,  because  God  has  declared  it,  that 
such  application  cannot  ultimately  &il.  And  oh,  is  it  not 
worth  while  ? 

No.  25. — Walker,  of  Truro,  furnishes  an  example  wliich 
contains  much  solemn  appeal  mingled  with  affectionate 
expostulation.     The  sermon  from  which  it  is  extracted  was 
delivered  in  tJie  parish  church  at  Truro,  April  274,  1760. 
It  is  one  of  a  course  on  the  Church  Catechism,  and  the  last 
on  the  Apostles*  Creed.    The  text  prefixed  to  most  of  them  ^ 
is  the  same :  Acts  xvi.  30,  31.     It  was  the  last  sermon    / 
that  Mr.  Walker  preached ;  and  many  who  heard  it  have      > 
borne  testimony  to  the  impression  made  by  it  as  more  thaa^ 
commonly  powerful. 
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Alas,  alas !  my  dear  friends^  how  shall  many  of  us  ap- 
pear before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  ?  For  what  have 
we  to  appear  in?  Where  is  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ? 
What  fellowship  is  there  between  him  and  our  souls? 
Where  are  the  works  of  faith — love  to  him,  and  to  his 
people  ?  Have  we  none  of  these  to  show  ?  no  owning  of 
Christy  no  following  his  words,  no  renouncing  the  ways  of 
men  for  his  sake,  no  love  of  his  people,  no  giving  so  much 
as  a  cup  of  water  to  any  because  they  are  his  ?  What,  in 
no  kind,  in  no  degree,  such  works  as  he  will  own  I  and 
yet  shall  we  receive  according  to  our  works  ?  But  what 
can  we  think  of  it  then,  if,  instead  of  owning  Christ,  we 
have  been  opposing  him  ;  instead  of  loving  his  people,  we 
have  been  hating  them  for  being  so ;  instead  of  having  any 
good  works  to  show  for  ourselves,  Christ  will  find  an  endless 
number  of  evil  works  to  show  against  us  ?  What  can  we 
think  of  it,  if  nothing  shall  appear  to  have  been  done  by 
us  but  evil  continually;  ceaseless,  numberless  works  of 
darkness,  in  thought,  word^  or  deed,  as  many  as  the  days, 
hours,  and  minutes  of  our  lives  have  been  ?  What,  my 
dear  friends !  will  any  of  us  be  hardy  enough  to  appear 
under  these  circumstances  before  Christ's  judgment-seat, 
where  nothing  can  be  hid,  and  all  will  be  laid  open  ?  Yet, 
remember,  there  we  must  all  come,  whether  we  will  or  no. 
God  will  have  it  so,  and  who  can  prevent  it  ?  To  be  plain, 
I  am  grieved  at  heart  for  many  of  you,  to  think  how  you 
will  make  your  appearance  before  the  judgment-seat.  You 
have  no  works  to  speak  there  for  yoiu:  belonging  to  Christ ; 
I  can  see  none.  I  see  works  of  various  kinds  that  prove 
you  do  not  belong  to  him.  If  a  life  of  pleasure,  idleness, 
company-keeping,  indulgence,  drunkenness,  pride,  covet- 
ousness,  would  recommend  you  to  the  favour  of  the  Judge, 
few  would  be  better  received  than  numbers  of  you.  In 
the  name  of  God,  my  friends — when  you  know  this  mo- 
ment in  your  own  consciences  that  if,  as  you  have  been 
and  are,  you  should  be  called  to  judgment,  you  would  be  as 
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sorely  cast  into  hell  as  if  yea  were  already  scorching  in 
those  dreadfnl  flames — ^why  will  you  live  at  such  a  rate  ? 
Welly  we  shall  all  he  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ 
together.  There  the  controversy,  between  me^ — ^persuading 
you  by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  you— determining  to 
abide  in  your  sins,  will  be  decided.  There  it  will  appear 
whether  your  blood  will  be  on  your  own  heads  for  your 
obstinate  impenitency,  or  upon  mine  for  not  giving  you 
warning.  Christ  will  certainly  either  acquit  or  condemn 
me  on  this  account ;  and,  if  I  should  be  acquitted  herein, 
what  will  become  of  you  ?  I  tremble  to  think  how  so 
many  words  of  mine  will  be  brought  up  against  you  on 
that  day.  What  will  you  say,  what  will  you  answer,  how 
will  you  excuse  yourselves  ?  Oh,  sirs,  if  you  will  not  be 
prevailed  on,  you  will  with  eternal  self-reproach  curse  the 
day  that  you  knew  me,  or  heard  one  word  from  my  mouth. 
Why,  why,  why  will  you  die  with  so  aggravated  a  de- 
struction ?  O  think  of  ihe  judgment ;  think  of  it,  an4  you 
will  not  be  able  to  hold  it  out  against  your  own  souls. 
May  the  Lord  incline  you  to  do  so ;  may  he  cause  this 
word  to  sink  deep  into  your  hearts ;  may  he  show  you  all 
your  danger:  and,  with  an  outstretched  arm,  bring  you 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  devil,  and  translate  you  into  the 
glorious  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son  ! 

THE  REMEDIAL. 

Where  the  discourse  has  contained  a  good  deal  of  cen- 
sure, and  alas  !  this  ^'  burden  of  the  Lord"  is  too  often 
necessary— too  often  we  feel  ourselves  called  on  to  '*  re- 
prove, rebuke,"  &c. — ^but  when  this  is  done  we  should,  in 
the  kindest  manner  possible,  propose  what  is  right  in  the 
conclusion. 

No.  26. — Blair,  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  having  severely  cen- 
sured and  exposed  envy,  proceeds  in  the  peroration  to  pro- 
pose a  remedy  thus : — 
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FfanHy,  in  ordtr  to  mMm  envy^  let  ub  bring  often  inta 
view  those  r^giooi  ooasidferatioBB  wUoh  regerd  ns  pw^- 
Ocularly  as  Cliristiffias.  Let  us  remember  hoir  nnworthy 
we  aB  are  in  Ae  sight  of  God,  and  how  mncb  the  bleasinga 
which  each  of  n»  enjoys  are  beyond  what  we  deserve.  Let 
ns  nourish  reverence  and  sabmission  to  that  divine  govem- 
nent  that  haa  appointed  to  every  one  sach  a  conditicoi  in 
the  world  as  is  fitted  for  him  to  possess.  Let  as  recoUeet 
how  oppos^  the  Christian  spirit  is  to  envy,  and  what 
sacred  obligations  it  lays  upon  us  to  walk  in  love  attd  cha- 
rity towards  one  another.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  tiie 
many  miseries  which  abound  in  human  Hfe ;  on  Ae  scanty 
.  proportion  of  happiness  which  any  is  here  allowed  to  en- 
joy ;  on  the  small  difference  which  the  diversity  of  fortune 
makes  on  that  scanty  proportion ;  it  is  surprising  tiiat  envy 
should  ever  have  been  a  prevalent  passion  among  men ; 
much  more  ^at  it  shoidd  have  prevailed  among  Christians. 
Where  so  much  is  suffered  in  common,  Ktde  room  is  left  for 
envy.  There  ii»  more  occasion  for  pity  and  sympathy,  and 
inclination  to  assist  each  other. 

THE  DIRECTIVE* 

When  a  peroration  consists  chiefly  of  directions,  or 
counsels,  it  is  upon  the  supposition  that  tiie  previons  dis- 
course has  prepared  the  mind  to  receive  them,  as  an  exor- 
dium prepares  the  mind  to  listen  to  the  discourse.  **  A 
word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it !"  Prov.  xv.  23. 

No.  27. — Simeon^  on  2  Kings  v.  13.  **  Naaman  healed.'' 
From  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  conduct  of 
Naaman  and  tiiose  who  reject  the  gospel^  he  takes  occasion 
to  add  a  few  words  of  advice  in  the  following  or^r : — 

L  Bring  not  to  the  gospel  any  preconcerted  notions  of 
your  own.  2.  Let  not  passion  dictate  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. 3.  Be  willing  to  take  advice  ft'om  your  inferiors. 
4.  Make  trial  of  the  method  proposed  for  your  salvation. 

These  counsels  are  admirably  deduced  from  the  subject. 
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Directioiui  shodd  generaHy  be  coupled  with  sncli  de- 
scriptions and  arguments  as  are  calculated  to  sfimatftle  koA 
animate  tlae  miiid  to  the  performance,  in  which  case  the 
peroration  may  be  denominated 

TSB   ENCOURAGOiG. 

No.  28. — ^Mr.  H.  Walker  invites  my  attention  as  a 
pattern  of  this  kind.  His  subject  is  an  awakening  one 
founded  on  Rom.  iii.  19.     In  conclusion  he  says, — 

Be  persuaded,  my  dear  friends,  ihat  it  becomes  you  to 
"  humble  yourselves  presently  under  the  mighty  hand  of 
God,  that  you  may  be  exalted  in  due  time.'*  See  that  you 
acknowledge  your  guilt  and  unworthiness,  that  you  may 
not  be  finally  condemned  with  the  world ;  and  beg  of  God 
that  he  may  sealrch  and  try  you,  and  make  you  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  your  real  condition,  that  finding  yourselves 
wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked, 
you  may  repair  without  delay  to  that  all-sufficient  Saviour, 
whose  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  and  who  is  made  of 
€rod  unto  you  wisdom,  &m5.  :  1  Cor.  i.  30. 

As  for  you  upon  whom  the  law  has  already  had  its 
effect,  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden  with  the  burden  of 
sin,  be  not  discouraged,  the  seeds  of  consolation  are  sown 
in  your  grief;  and  "  upon  you  who  thus  fear  his  name 
shall  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his 
wings,*'  for  this  temper  is  the  work  of  God.  It  is  he  \Vho 
brings  that  light  into  the  soul  whereby  its  natural  de- 
formity is  seen ;  it  is  he  who  subdues  thy  pride.  It  is  the 
Divine  Spirit  who,  ministering  the  law,  removes  all  tiiy 
false  grounds  of  hope,  and  makes  thee  cry,  ^*  What  shall 
I  do  to  be  saved  V  As  John  the  Baptist,  by  preaching, 
roused  sinners  to  a  sense  of  sin,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  pre- 
pares the  heart  for  tiie  reception  of  the  glorious  Redeemer  : 
therefore  your  present  painM  feelings  should  be  matter  to 
yoti  of  joy.  Lift  up  your  heads  then,  0  ye  trembling  souls ; 
look  forward  bat   a  very  little  way,  and  you  may  see 
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to  the  end  of  that  dark  Talley  throngh    which  you  are 
BOW  painng. 

No.  29. — Baine,  p.  41.    Rom.  r.  21.    The  text  is  upon 
the  lait  claufle.    Hie  idea  is  that  of  a  kingdom. 

Let  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  preserve  their  love  and 
fidelity  inviolable  to  its  mercifid  and  mighty  monarch. 
Live  as  a  kingdom  of  priests,  a  holy  nation^  in  a  sacred 
regard  to  his  authority  and  willing  obedience  to  his  laws. 
Live  in  friendship  and  the  exercise  of  kindest  affections 
towards  your  fellow-members^  knit  together  in  love,  and 
praying  for  their  prosperity,  that  the  just  may  flourish  in 
his  reign,  and  increase  in  nomber  like  the  drops  of  dew 
that  fall  from  the  womb  of  the  morning.  Live  by  faith 
upon  him :  he  is  Jehovah,  the  righteousness  of  his  people;" 
and  cast  not  away  your  hope  that  the  reign  of  grace  upon 
earth  will  be  succeeded  with  a  kingdom  of  glory,  where 
all  his  faithful  subjects  shall  reign  with  him  for  ever. 

No.  30. — ^Blair,  on  fortitude,  Psa.  xxvii.  3.  The  whole 
of  the  peroration^  which  in  fact  is  the  third  head  of  his  dis- 
course, extends  over  nine  pages.  The  following  is  the 
concluding  paragraph  as  a  specimen  of  the  style : — 

Animated  by  these  considerations,  let  us  nourish  that 
fortitude  of  mind  which  is  so  essential  to  a  man  and  a 
Christian.  Let  no  discouragement  nor  danger  deter  us 
from  doing  what  is  right.  Through  '*  honour  and  dishonour, 
through  good  report  and  evil  report,"  let  us  preserve  fidelity 
to  our  God  and  Saviour.  Though  a  host  should  encamp 
against  us,  let  us  not  fear  to  discharge  our  duty.  God 
assists  us  in  the  virtuous  conflict,  and  will  crown  the  con- 
queror with  eternal  rewards :  **  Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  "  To  him  that 
overcometh,"  saith  our  blessed  Lord,  "  I  will  grant  to  sit 
with  me  on  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am 
set  down  with  my  Father  on  his  throne.'' 

See  also  Jay's  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  28  and  125  ;  La- 
vington,  vol.  i.,  pp.  109  and  458.     1  cannot  afford  room 
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for  more  examples  at  length,  but  I  recommend  this  class 
of  conclusions  wherever  proper  to  the  subject, 

THE  CONSOLING. 

It  is  a  sin  to  neglect  the  objects  for  whom  this  title  is 
intended.  ''  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,"  is  the 
divine  command  5  but  it  is  not  any  kind  of  senseless  cant 
that  will  serve  the  purpose.  As  you  would  not  think  to 
entertain  a  person  that  had  a  fine  ear  for  music  with  Scotch 
bagpipes,  so  a  preacher  must  not  ei^ct  to  cheer  or  console 
a  gracious  soul  with  sounds  that  do  not  harmonize  with  its 
spiritual  sensibilities*  As  far  as  possible  we  must  be  like 
Jesus,  Isa.  1.  4 :  ^*  The  Lord  hath  given  me  the  tongue 
of  the  learned,  that  I  should  know  how  to  speak  a  word  in 
season  to  him  that  is  weary."  By  this  passage  it  appears 
that  the  skill  necessary  is  a  divine  gift:  hsqppy  is  he  that 
possesses  it. 

No.  31.— Walker,  on  2  Chron.  v.  13,  14.  The  subject 
is  of  a  cheerful  strain,  which  having  finished,  he  turns  to  a 
character  supposed  not  to  have  entered  into  this  joy. 

But,  alas !  says  one,  what  is  all  this  to  me  ?  My  harp 
must  hang  still  upon  the  willows  5  how  shall  I,  a  wretched 
captive,  presume  to  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  ?  No  evidences 
of  grace  are  legible  in  my  heart ;  grief  and  fear  have  so 
thoroughly  possessed  it  that  the  love  of  €rod  can  find  no 
room.  How  then,  or  to  what  purpose,  shall  I  lift  up  my 
voice,  while  my  whole  soul  is  cast  down  within  me  ?  Now 
to  such  I  would  answer,  in  general,  that  let  your  case  be 
as  bad  as  you  suppose  it,  yet  still  you  have  cause  to  bless 
the  Lord.  If  you  cannot  thank  him  for  his  special  grace, 
yet  surely  you  ought  to  praise  him  for  his  unwearied  pa- 
tience, and  those  offers  of  mercy  that  are  daily  made  to  you  : 
bless  him  that  you  are  still  upon  earth,  in  the  land  of  hope, 
and  not  confined  to  the  regions  of  everlasting  despair. 

But  I  stop  here ;  come  forward  into  the  light,  thou  dark, 
discouraged  soul,  and,  in  the  presence  of  God,  give  a  true 
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and  proper  answer  to  these  few  qaestions.  Thou  com- 
plainest  of  the  want  of  love  to  God>  and  thy  con^laints 
indeed  show  that  thou  hast  no  delighting  and  enjoying  love ; 
but  answer  me, — 

1.  Hast  diou  not  a  desiring,  seelmg  love  ?  A  poor  man 
who  desires  and  seeks  the  world,  shows  his  love  to  it  as 
convincingly  as  the  rich  man  who  delights  in  rt  3— the  ten- 
dency of  fte  heart  appears  as  truly  in  an  anxious  pursmt 
as  in  delightful  enjoyment.  But  as  the  weakness  of  hope 
is  frequently  mistaken  for  the  want  of  desire,  I  ask, 

2.  Do  you  not  find  a  moaning,  himenting  love  ?  You 
show  that  you  loved  your  friends  by  grieving  for  their 
denths,  as  well  as  by  delightii^  in  them  whilst  tiiey  lived* 
If  you  heartily  lament  it  as  your  greatest  unhappiness  and 
loss,  when  you  think  that  God  has  cast  you  off,  and  that 
you  are  devoid  of  grace,  and  cannot  serve  him  as  you 
would ;  this  is  an  undoubted  evidence  that  your  heart  is 
not  void  of  the  love  of  God. 

3.  Would  you  not  rather  have  a  heart  to  love  G^od  than 
to  have  all  the  riches  and  pleasures  in  the  world  ?  WouM 
it  not  comfort  you  more  than  any  thing  else  if  you  could  be 
sure  that  he  loved  you,  and  if  you  could  perfectly  love  alid 
obey  him?  If  so,  then  know  assuredly  that  it  is  not  the 
want  of  love,  but  the  want  of  assurance,  that  eauseth  thy 
dejection.  And  therefore  I  charge  thee,  in  the  name  of 
God,  to  render  unto  him  that  tribute  of  praise  which  is 
due  to  him.  To  be  much  employed  in  thi^  heavenly  duty 
has  an  evident  tendency  to  vanquish  all  hurtful  doubts  and 
fears  ; — ^by  keeping  the  soul  near  to  God,  and  within  the 
warmth  of  his  bve  and  goodness; — ^by  dissipating  di&- 
trustful,  vexing  thoughts,  and  diverting  die  mind  to  sweeter 
things ; — ^by  keeping  off  the  tempter,  who  usually  is  least 
able  to  follow  us  when  we  are  highest  in  the  praises  of  our 
God  and  Saviour ; — and,  especially,  by  bringing  out  Ae 
evidences  of  our  sincerity  while  flie  chiefest  graces  are 
in  exercise.     Praise  brings  comfort  to  the  soul  as  standing 
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in  tbe  snnsbiiie  brings  warmth  to  the  body,  or  as  the  sight 
of  a  dear  friend  rejoices  Ae  heart,  without  any  reasoning 
or  arguing  the  case.  Come  Ihen,  my  dear  friends,  and 
make  the  experiment.  Obey  the. voice  which proceedeth 
ont  of  fte  throne,  saying,  "  Prwse  ye  our  God,  all  ye  his 
servants  ;  and  ye  that  fear  him,  both  great  and  smali." 

I  might  here  quote  numerous  examples  of  consolatory 
address  adapted  to  different  occasions  and  circnmstanceSf 
but  this  my  limits  forbid ;  and  I  now  pass  to 


THB  ELEVATING. 

In  this  class  of  perorations  tiie  aim  of  the  preacher  is  to 
raise  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  suitable  images  of  the 
dignity  or  majesty  of  the  subject  of  discourse.  The  follow- 
ing example  is  of  this  character : — 

No.  32.— Blair,  on  2  Pet  iii.  10.  ''  The  dissolution  of 
the  world." 

Having  now  treated  both  of  the  creation  and  dissolution 
of  the  world,  I  cannot  conclude  without  calling  your 
thoughts  to  the  magnificent  view  which  these  events  afford 
of  the  kingdom  and  dominion  of  the  Almighty.  With 
reverence  we  contemplate  his  hand  in  the  signal  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  among  men ;  deciding  the  fate 
of  battles;  raising  or  overthrowing  empires;  casting 
down  the  proud,  and  lifting  up  the  low  from  the  dust. 
But  what  are  such  occurrences  to  the  power  and  wisdom 
which  he  displays  in  the  higher  revolutions  of  the  universe  ; 
by  his  word  forming  or  dissolving  worlds ;  at  his  pleasure 
transplanting  his  creatures  from  one  world  to  another,  that 
he  may  carry  on  new  plans  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  and 
fill  all  space  with  the  wonders  of  creation  f  Successive 
generations  of  men  have  arisen  to  possess  the  earth.  By 
turns  they  have  passed  away,  and  gone  into  regions  un- 
known. Us  he  has  raised  up  to  occupy  their  room.  We 
too  shaD  shortly  disappear.     But  human  existence  never 
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perishes.  Life  only  changes  its  form,  and  is  renewed. 
Creation  is  ever  filling,  but  never  full.  When  the  whole 
intended  course  of  the  generations  of  men  shall  be  finished, 
then  as  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock  from  one  pasture  to  ano- 
ther, so  the  great  Creator  leads  forth  the  souls  which  he 
has  made  into  new  and  prepared  abodes  of  life.  They  go 
from  this  earth  to  a  new  earth  and  new  heavens  ;  and  still 
they  remove  only  from  one  province  of  the  divine  do- 
minion to  another.  Amidst  all  those  changes  of  nature  the 
great  Ruler  himself  remains  "  without  variableness  or 
shadow  of  turning.*'  To  him  these  successive  revolutions  of 
being  are  but  **  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past."  From  his 
eternal  throne  he  beholds  worlds  rising  and  passing  away ; 
measures  out  to  the  creatures  who  inhabit  them  powers  and 
faculties  suited  to  their  state  ;  and  distributes  among  tiiem 
rewards  and  punishments  proportioned  to  their  actions. 
What  an  astonishing  view  do  such  meditations  afford  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  infinite  in  its  extent,  everlasting  in 
its  duration;  exhibiting,  in  every  period,  the  reign  of 
perfect  righteousness  and  wisdom  !  ^'  Who  by  searching 
can  find  out  God  ?  who  can  find  out  the  Almighty  to  per- 
fection?" **  Great  and  marvellous  are  all  thy  works. 
Lord  God  Almighty !  Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou 
King  of  Saints!" 

THE  ALARMING. 

What  Claude  calls  the  violent  or  vehement,  from  the 
rapid  manner  of  expression,  is  well  calculated  to  arouse  the 
fears  of  the  ungodly,  or  to  precipitate  the  mind  into  a  state 
of  alarm.  In  the  language  of  the  prophet,  it  is  to  '*  cry 
aloud,  and  spare  not:  "  it  is  to  exhibit  tiie  terrors  of 
Mount  Sinai,  or  an  approaching  judgment.  Such  addresses 
have,  by  a  divine  blessing,  been  instrumental  to  the  sav- 
ing conversion  of  thousands ;  but  I  think  the  final  sentence 
or  period  of  such  conclusions  ought  to  cherish  hope.  The 
whole  sermon  blows  an  alarm ;  but  the  third  part,  if  thrown 
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into  the  form  of  a  peroration  (p.  115  and  116)  is  well 
worth  the  study  of  a  preacher.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
any  thing  more  terrific.  The  fact  respecting  a  French 
preacher  who  painted  the  day  of  judgment,  and  brought 
it  so  close  to  the  imagination  of  the  hearers  that  they  all  at 
once  started  from  their  seats  and  cried  out,  is  well  known. 

No.  33. — I  need  only  add  here  a  short  extract  from 
Saurin  oirjieb.  xii.  29. 

How  often  have  we  represented  to  you  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  your  delays  ?  We  would  take  you  to  witness, 
ye  walls  of  the  church,  if  you  were  capable  of  giving  evi- 
dence. But  you  shall  be  our  witnesses,  ye  discourses 
preached  here!  a  remembrance  of  which  shall  be  awakened 
in  that  great  day,  when  our  hearers  shall  give  an  account 
of  the  use  they  have  made  of  them !  Consciences !  you 
shall  be  our  witnesses.  You  have  heard  our  directions ;  you 
yourselves  shall  be  our  witnesses.  Gainsayers !  you  who 
have  so  often  pretended,  by  reversing  the  ideas  which  the 
gospel  gives  us  of  the  mercy  of  God,  to  obscure  others 
which  it  gives  of  its  mercy  and  vengeance ;  we  ourselves 
must  and  will  witness  against  you,  ere  the  flames  of  hell 
seize  upon  you. 

There  are  innumerable  passages  in  Alleine's  and  Bax- 
ter's works,  many  in  Davies,  and  other  authors  of  this 
character,  Aat  might  suggest  conclusions,  although  such 
passages  do  not  stand  in  the  rank  of  conclusions. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  all  the  different  kinds  of 
address  which  may  be  adopted,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
having  exemplified  the  most  important,  and  close  this 
article  by  very  briefly  remarking  on  two  or  three  others : 
such  as 

THE  TENDER  OR  COMPASSIONATE. 

This  kind  turns  on  the  feelings  of  the  preacher*s  own 
mind  in  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand    as  when  Jeremiah 
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&ns  expresses  himself  (oh.  xiiL  17),  '<  But^  if  ye  will  not 
hear  my  message,  my  soul  shall  weep  in  secret  places  for 
your  pride ;  and  mine  eye  shall  weep  sore  and  run  down 
with  tears,  beoanse  the  Lord's  flock  is  carried  away  cap- 
tive." Again :  **  O  that  mine  head  were  waters,  aind  mine 
eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  we^  day  cmd  night 
for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people.  O  that  I  had 
in  the  wilderness  a  lodging-place  of  wayfaring  men,"  &c. : 
ch.  ix.  I,  2,  &c. 

THE  INDIGNANT. 

There  are  a  great  many  perorations  of  this  kind.  The 
feeling  intended  to  be  described  is  that  which  Jacob  felt 
when  he  uttered  his  comment  on  the  character  of  Simeon 
and  Levi,  Gen.  xlix.  6  :  "  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into 
their  secret ;  unto  their  assembly*  mine  honour,  be  not  thou 
united,"  &c. 

THE   ABRUPT. 

This  peroration  may  sometimes  have  a  very  happy  effect. 

No.  34. — Davies,  on  2  Chron.  xxxii.  25.  "  Hezekiah's 
ingratitude." 

It  nee^  afford  you  no  surprise  if  my  subject  overwhelms 
me,  so  as  to  disable  me  from  making  a  formal  application 
of  it :  I  leave  you  to  your  own  thoughts  upon  it,  and  I  am 
apt  to  think  they  will  constrain  you  to  cry  out,  in  a  con- 
sternation with  me,  O !  the  amazing,  horrid,  base,  un- 
precedented ingratitude  of  m«ai !  And,  O  !  the  amazing, 
iree^  rich,  overflowing,  infinite,  unprecedented  goodness  of 
Ood !  Let  these  two  miracles  be  the  wonder  of  the  whole 
universe. 

It  is  said  of  Bucholtzer  that  he  often  closed  his  sermons 
designedly  in  a  terse,  abrupt  maimer. 

Here,  my  brethren !  I  stop,  and  leave  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  preach  to  you. — ^Now,  Christians !  I  have  done  my  part, 
may  the  Lord  condescend  to  do  his  in  your  hearts! — I 
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have  planted  ajMl  watered ;  may  God  give  the  increase ! — 
I  have  been  preaching  to  you,  and  setting  before  you  the 
gospel  of  salvation ;  may  ike  Lord  God  apply  it  to  your 
hearts^  for  his  glory  and  your  eternal  felicity !  May  the 
Lord  set  home  to  your  hearts  what  I  have  been  preaching ! 
For  my  part  I  am  only  his  messenger  to  you ;  he  is  the 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls  ! 

With  some  one  such  sentence  he  frequently  concluded 
his  discourse.  ^'  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads,  and 
as  nails  fastened  by  the  Master  of  assemblies  :*'  Eccles. 
xii.  IL 

THE  TEXTUAL. 

If  any  of  the  former  classes  require  an  apology,  this  I 
am  sure  requires  none. 

No.  35.— Farquhar,  p.  105,  on  Ps.  Ixxiii.  28.  «  The 
advantages  of  devotion."    He  says, 

I  shaU  conclude  with  two  passages  of  Scripture  that  are 
much  to  our  present  purpose,  and  serve  to  show  the  un- 
conquerable power  of  piety  amidst  the  greatest  calamities. 
The  former  is  David's  triumph  in  the  midst  of  public 
danger  and  distress.  Ps.  xlvi.  1 — 7  :  "  God  is  our  refuge 
and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble,"  &c.  The 
other  is  the  conclusion  of  Habakkuk's  hymn  :  *'  Although 
the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the 
vines ;  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall 
yield  no  meat ;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and 
there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls :  yet  will  I  rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation."  Thus 
blessed  is  the  man,  O  God,  whom  thou  causest  to  approach 
to  thee  !  To  God  therefore  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true 
heart,  and  in  full  assurance  of  faith. 

No.  36. — The  same  author,  on  Matt.  xxii.  39 — "  The 
love  of  our  neighbour  " — very  appropriately  concludes  by 
quoting  Col.  iii.  12—14. 

^'  Put  on  therefore  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved. 
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u.     -.    «^  -^    i^rfndness,  humbleness  of  mind^  meekness^ 

Urns  expresses  j^     .  ,  i»      .  . 

«  ^^rbearing  one  another^  and  forgiving  one 

fj^mny  man  bare  a  quarrel  against  any ;  even  as 

'^%^^9!^^  y^^'  ^^  ^^  ^^  7^ '  ^^^'  above  all  these 
pat  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness." 

'^Here  permit  me  to  suggest  that  there  may  be  now  and 
then  great  propriety  in  concluding  with  the  words  of  the 
text  on  which  your  discourse  is  founded,  uttered  with  great 
solemnity  and  emphasis,  without  any  note  whatever. 
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COMMENT. 


The  general  inadequacy  of  theories  to  effect  the  pur- 
poses ccmtemplated  by  them,  has  thrown  their  authors  into 
considerable  discredit,  and  the  very  name  of  a  theorist 
connects  with  it  little  to  the  honour  of  his  understanding. 
Whether  a  scheme  be  originated  or  only  revived,  it  must 
therefore  be  examined  solely  by  its  practical  results. 

If  the  system  does  not  work  toeil,  as  the  modem  phrase 
is,  but  still  contains  in  it  much  that  promises  to  be  bene* 
ficial  to  society,  nothing  can  be  more  clearly  a  duty  than  the 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  cause  of  this  partial  failure,  and 
the  application  of  the  appropriate  remedy.  Perhaps  some 
new  power  may  be  applied  to  make  the  scheme  work 
better :  if  this  can  be  done,  all  the  better,  for  amendment 
is  preferable  to  a  total  breaking  up  and  abandonment; 
hence  reform  is  the  favourite  theme  of  the  day. 

The  plan  laid  down  and  recommended  by  Claude  for  the 
due  regulation  of  public  discourses  appears  to  possess  the 
elements  of  great  usefiilness.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  my 
work,  to  exhibit  this  plan  fairiy,  and  have  made  some 
additions  to  it;  and  I  have  shown,  I  think,  that  this  plan 
is  capable  of  improvement.  But  does  our  system  of  public 
preaching  now  require  further  reform  ?  I  answer,  without 
hesitation.  It  does  call  for  further  reform;  there  is  still 
something  wanting,  which  must  be  supplied  beik»re  it  can 
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be  efficient,  before  we  can  hopefully  look  for  a  revival  of 
religion.  It  is  not  learnings  for  learning  has  increased, 
till,  like  house-property,  it  has  fallen  in  value ;  nor  is  it 
talent  in  the  ministry,  for  talent  goes  a  begging ;  nor  is  it 
moral  character,  for  this  exists  in  the  ministry  to  an  extent 
that  will  bear  comparison  with  former  periods ;  nor  is 
there,  generally  speaking,  a  departure  from  the  purity  of 
Christian  doctrine,  for  just  views  of  truth  are  the  glory  of 
our  age,  and  are  found  where  once  they  were  lamentably 
deficient :  there  is  also  a  fair  attendance  on  gospel  ordi- 
nances ;  but,  alas !  to  an  alarming  degree,  all  this  settles 
in  little  better  than  mere  formality.  **  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  in  word,  but  m  power  ;'*  and  this,  if  lost,  must 
be  restored.  Defect  in  preaching  does  exist.  The  very 
excellent  Dr.  Fletcher  bears  me  out  in  this  statement.  In 
his  Sermon  on  a  Revival  of  Religion,  lately  published,  he 
says  :  "  I  shrink  not  from  the  avowal,  solemn  and  afiect- 
ing  as  is  the  responsibility  which  I  feel  in  maldng  it,  that  a 
careless,  inadequaite,  unimpressive,  or,  on  any  great  points* 
defective  ministralion  of  divine  truth,  is,  of  all  other  cMises, 
most  conducive  to  a  declining  state  of  thngs  in  the  church 
of  God;  and  that  indifference,  error,  worldly  conformity, 
and  other  indications  of  declensios,  are  dos^y  comiecied 
with  the  tone  and  character  of  ministerial  instruction.'^ 
Dr.  Fletcher  has  not  been  contradicted.  The  Doctor's 
remarks  refer  not  to  the  publieation  of  error,  nor  of  igno- 
rance in  publishing  the  truth,  but  to  something  wanting  to 
give  due  advantage  to  the  Gospel.  And  if  aU  tiie  rules 
given  for  raimng  the  character  of  sermons  were  observed 
and  acted  upon,  stiU  the  complaint  would  remain.  *£vtery 
friend  of  divine  truth  will  say,  **  That  the  unctien  of  t)^ 
Holy  Spirit  is  wanting  in  a  fiiller  degree  than  has  been  in 
our  times  yet  experienced,  to  give  life  and  energy  to  the 
preacher  to  affsct  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  and  to  ncoom- 
plish  that  which  learning  and  correct  rules  never  can,  even 
in  such  a  measure  as  we  in  our  times  may  expect,  and  winch 
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18  oompreliended  in  the  promise^    '^Lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,  ©Ten  to  the  etid  of  Ae  world/'    *'  This  is  equi- 
valent to  saying,  **  I  will,  by  my  Spirit,  ever  be  with  yon, 
to  assist  yon  in  yonr  work,  uid  to  impart  such  energy  to 
my  gospel,  that  no  cqaposing  powers  lE^iall  prevent  its  ulti- 
mate success."    Hence,  until  tiie  blessed  Spirit  shaU  again 
visit  our  churches  with  a  richer  ef{«sion  of  his  gracious 
influemees ;  until  ministers  shall  fee)  that  influx  of  language 
which  the  Spirit  only  can  surest,  we  must  continue  con- 
stant in  prayer  and  supplication.     We  must  study  a  lan- 
guage the  most  likely  to  impress  die  heart,  while  learmng 
and  rules  will  enlighten  the  understanding  and  direct  the 
judgment.     We  wiU  not  throw  off  the  aids  of  learning  for 
enriching  tiie  mind,  but  we  must  also  find  a  language  that 
will  seise  the  affections,  the  passions,  fmd  the  senses  of  the 
audience.    Expositions,  propositions,  widi  tiieir  auxiliaries 
and  adjuncts,  constitute  die  machinery  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  peculiar  language  opens  the   avenues  of  the  heart. 
Then  the  Chnstian  character  stands  out  fairly  before  us : 
not  a  religion  of  the  head  merriy,  nor  of  the  heart  merdj, 
but  a  happy  combinaticm  of  bo&.     And  He  who  formed 
the  man,  and  knew  that  boiJi  the  understanding  and  the 
afiections  must  be  equally  influenced  in  tiie  important  work 
of  salvation,  has  made  these  two   capacities  capable   of 
combinations  and  of  co-operation  to  that  end ;  and  when- 
ev^  we  see  a  want  of  this  junction,  or  the  one  affected 
without  the  odier,  we  see  to  a  certainty   an  imperfect 
character ;  and  in  many  instances  this  may  be  traced  to 
imperfect  or  defective  preaching. 

The  kind  of  language  to  be  contended  for  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  in  the  works  of  men  who 
have  most  closely  followed  die  divine  method.  The  careful 
study  of  the  Soriptures,  vrith  a  direct  view  to  the  subject 
of  this  essay,  will  satisfy  any  man  that  He  who  formed 
the  heart  was  acquainted  with  the  avenues  to  it.  There  is 
no  language  that  distils  into  the  heart  like  Scripture  lan- 
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gaage ;  it  has  a  point  and  an  address  which  words  fail  to 
describe :  the  language  is  aided  by  circumstances  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  language,  so  that  we  have  the  fittest 
time,  the  fittest  means,  and  the  fittest  words.     In  Nathan's 
interview  with  David,  after  his  unhappy  fall,  you  have  a 
fine  exemplification  of  my  principle ;  as  also  in  the  prophet 
Daniel  when  standing  before  Belshazzar :  in  both  instances 
you  see  how  the  circumstances  aided  the  strong  lang^uage 
of  the  messengers  of  God.  There  is,  also,  as  I  have  said,  a 
strength  of  language  to  be  found  in  human  authors,  at  least 
in  some  of  them,  as  well  as  in  some  pulpits,  exceedingly 
well  calculated  to  strike  the  heart  with  the  force  of  truth. 
This  is  matter  of  fact ;  and  when  we  are  looking  for  a 
revival  of  religion,  we  must  look  to  these  resources  for  lan- 
guage to  promote  such  a  revival.     With  regard  to  the 
printed  works  of  Christian  divines,  I  would  especially  refer 
to  the  ''  land  of  revivals,"  America.     I  ask.  Is  not  the 
powerful  language  of  Davies  and  Pay  son  calculated  to 
afiect  the  heart?     Have  not  diese  and  men  of  kindred 
spirits  done  much  in  effecting  such  revivals  ?    These  points 
must  be  conceded.     To  come  nearer  home^  I  might  refer 
to  Walker  of  Edinburgh,    and  South  in  our  own  land, 
with  many  others.      Here  we  have  patterns  before  u», 
while  Scripture  will  be  always  at  hand  to  supply  any  thing 
in  which  they  happen  to  have  been  deficient.    Such  men 
as  I  have  referred  to^had  in  them  the  very  elements  of  com-^ 
ment — strong  feeling,  deHcate  sensibility,  and  both  united 
with  a  sound  judgment.     Of  South,  indeed,  we  must  say 
that  he  was  too  much  a  party-man,  that  he  laboured  under 
strong  prejudices  against  the  Puritans,  and  that  we  should 
therefore  read  him  with  caution ;  with  these  allowances,  he 
was  a  giant  in  language,  and  that  without  the  aid   of 
Grsecisms,  Latinisms,  or  any  other  disfigurements  of  style, 
all  which,  like  a  descendant  of  the  bold  Saxon  race,  he 
despised.     Walker,  in  his  own  country,  was  a  prodigy : 
he  seems  to  have  drank  deeply  into  tbe  spirit  of  his  c-oun- 
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try  man,  John  Knox,  though  he  was  politer  by  two  hundred 
years ;  and,  while  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen  were 
actiTely  engaged  in  cultivating  the  understanding,  he  un- 
dertook a  task,  equally  arduous,  by  the  language  of  power  to 
raise  the  soul  to  action,  and  by  his  own  deep  and  hallowed 
feelings  to  stir  up  those  of  his  hearers.  Bkir  learned 
something  from  Walker;  the  best  parts  of  his  sermons 
are  his  imitations  of  Walker ;  but  not  having  equally 
strong  feelings,  he  fell  short.  Not  having  been  so  deeply 
**  baptized  with  the  Holy  Crhost  and  with  fire,"  of  course 
there  is  little  corresponding  to  this  in  his  writings ;  but  there 
is  a  borrowed  excellence,  and  even  this  is  of  value.  I 
make  this  last  remark  to  encourage  young  preadiers  to  the 
closest  imitation  of  such  excellent  men.  Let  such  wait  at 
die  pool  till  the  waters  are  raoved^  and  then  they  may  obtain 
a  baptism  that  shall  give  them  the  eloquence  of  the  heart 

If  these  views  be  correct,  we  see  what  must  constitute 
a  material  part  of  ministerial  occ«pations;  and  if  ike 
Spirit's  work  is  with  the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding; 
if  **  the  Lord  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia  to  attend  to  the 
things  which  were  spoken  by  Paul/'  will  he  not  be  most 
likely  to  co-operate  with  such  language  from  the  preacher 
as  is  best  fitted  to  the  purpose?  And  if  die  gracious 
Spirit  move  towards  a  people  by  the  intimation  of  his  love, 
may  we  not  suppose  that  he  will  move  the  preacher  toward 
them  in  the  same  way?  If  so,  then  we  have  the  cause  of  the 
greatsuccess  of  such  preachers  as  throw  themselves  in  the  way 
of  such  divine  influences — ^being  in  the  way  the  Lord  Jesus 
leads  the  preacher  to  soccess.  Thus  the  apostles  went 
forth,  "  preaching  every  where,"  no  doubt  in  the  heartfelt 
Unguage  which  they  had  learned  from  their  Master,  and 
we  are  informed,  *'  the  Lord  worked  with  them,  and  coU"^ 
firmed  the  word  with  signs  following;*'  Mark  xvi.  20. 

In  accordance  with  these  views  the  people  will  go  where 
they  can  be  affiscted,  where  they  can  be  made  to  feel ;  this 
will  i^v^r  be  th^  case  with  the  many ;  and  though  such  as* 
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saults  on  tke  heart,  to  thoie  who  are  compbtely  wedded  to 
silly  and  are  determined  to  go  after  ideb,  may  be  unj^ea- 
sant^  yet  such  persons  will  go  again  and  again ;  they  may 
indeed  say.  The  man  '^  speaks  parables  f  he  is  speakii^ 
of  some  other  persons^  and  not  of  ns ;  still,  I  say,  they  will 
hear  such  addresses,  and  will  rq>eat  their  visits  even  in 
q>ite  of  themsdves. 

There  ever  have  been  great  numbers  of  persons  for  whose 
Christian  character  we  can  say.  but  little,  who  neverthdeia 
are  in  the  habit  of  attending  on  the  ministry  of  the  wiard ; 
these,  from  tiieir  want  of  e<ku>ation,  are  not  capable  of  iq»- 
preciating  a  teaching  sermon,  or  an  elegant  composition ; 
they  are  not  intellectual  enough  to  taste  an  intellectual 
feast ;  but  they  will  go  where  they  can  be  powerfully  af- 
fected, where  the  preacher  chooses  acceptable  words  that 
harmonize  with  their  feelings,  that  touch  the  tender  strings 
of  their  hearts^  tiiat  melt  or  bum ;  where  they  can  hear 
something  that  will  recal  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts,  and. 
lay  them  open  to  view,  though  long  forgotten ;  where  de 
preacher,  from  his  acqaaintsmce  with  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  is  enabled  to  disclose  things  which  they  sup^ 
posed  to  be  known  only  to  themselves.  Such  preaching 
attracts  tiie  many ;  and  the  impulse  gains  strength  £n>m 
the  many  that  go  to  the  same  place.  Now,  a»the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  likened  to  a  net,  and  the  preacher  to  a  neii- 
thrower,  what  is  so  likely  as  that  some  will  be  caught  in 
the  goi^l-net  where  such  nundiers  surround  ^  boat?. 
Is  there  any  thing  so  likely  to  engage  the  affections  of  the. 
people  ?  And  upon  this,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  suc- 
cess. It  ift  true,  this  is  often  proved  to  be  a  precarious  pro- 
perty ;  it  is  not  to  be  sought  as  an  end,  for  its  own  sake ;  I 
have  ^ken  against  this  in  the  preceding  Lectarea;  yet 
without  the  affections  of  the  people  very  liHle  will  be  dmie. 
The  mere  sanction  of  office,  and  ministerial  argum^s,  if 
alone,  will  not  effect  the  object.  The  people  will>  in  this 
case,  bear  the  faithful  ranonstrances  and  the  occasional 
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severity  of  the  man  whom  they  love.  Convinced  that  the 
preacher  has  in  view  their  eternal  welfare,  they  will  say, 
*'  Master,  say  on."  '*  The  reprover  shall  afterwards  find 
nnre  favour  than  he  that  fiattereth  wkkhis  tongue  ;"  Prov. 
xxviii.  23.  But  this  is  best  secured  where  love  is  evident 
i&  the  speaker. 

Add  to  all  these  considerations  tiie  example  of  Christ* 
His  Isngoage  concentrated  in  it  every  Aing  that  could 
engage  the  attention  and  improve  the  heart.  (See  his  Ser* 
mon  on  the  Mount,  his  Discourse  at  Nazareth,  &c.]and  mark 
his  energetic  language  to  the  Jews,  John  v.,  vL,  vii.) 
Every  thing  he  said,  and  every  thing  he  did,  was  caku- 
lated  to  move  as  well  as  to  teach ;  to  correct  as  well  as  to 
inform. 

In  short,  pungent  language,  like  powerfol  medicines^ 
can  akme  prodbree  the  desired  effect  upon  the  decayed 
mental  and  moral  constituti<m  of  men ;  there  must  be  some- 
thing to  produce  '*  searchings  of  heart.*^  Thus  the  roused 
apirit  of  man  becomes  as  **  the  candle  of  the  Lord," 
seardiiDg  sdl  the  inward  parts  of^tiie  belly,  *^  or  soid;" 
Prov.  xx.  27. 

I  am  ^y  aware,  that  this  kind  of  address  will,  by  some, 
be  calunmiated.  If  it  sting,  it  will  be  called  declamation ;  if 
it  touch  the  tender  feelings  of  the  heart,  it  vnll  be  called 
cant,  a  {^ay  upon  the  feelings  of  weak-minded  people,  a 
mode  to  gain  a  party ;  and  it  is  well  if  the  preacher  does 
not  get  die  amis^le  appellation  of  hypocrite,  or  on  the  other 
hand  be  called  a  caricaturist,  a  severe  ascetic  fellow,  a 
Hbeller  of  human  nature,  a  man  of  many  words  bat  no 
meaning.  Well,  be  it  so ;  but  if  preachers  do  not  speak 
to  the  heart,  the  Scripture  will  do  it,  and  the  day  of  judg- 
ment will  confirm  every  faithful  word ;  and  if  the  privileges 
and  ^ijoyments  of  those  who  through  grace  have  believed, 
are  not  to  be  expatiated  upon  in  language  calcidated  to 
penetrate  the  heart,  it  is  likely  we  shall  soon  settle  again 
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into  a  sleepy  state,  and  shall  only  be  awaked  when  cala- 
mity approaches  or  death  stares  us  in  the  face. 

Therefore,  as  a  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  preach- 
ing, that  it  may  not  be  the  mere  lullaby  of  a  sleepy  au- 
dience, I  recommend  commental.  or  strong  language,  to 
give  force  and  energy  to  thought,  to  transfuse  breath  into, 
sermons,  that  they  may  live ;  that  they  may  be  replete  with 
light  and  'heat;  that  they  may  be  as  a  hammer  break- 
ing the  rocky  hearts  in  pieces ;  or  like  the  '^  sharp  two-edged 
sword,  piercing  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit, 
and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  being  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart."  Under  such  sermons 
sinners  will  be  led  to  cry  out,  ^^  What  shall  we  do  to  be 
saved?  "  the  sorrowful  and  contrite  spirit  shall  be  conir 
forted ;  the  Saviour  shall  be  set  forth  in  his  glorious  offices 
and  grace ;  and  the  feet  of  the  weary  wanderer  shall  be 
directed  into  the/'  paths  of  wisdom,"  which  are  *'  pleasantr 
ness  and  peace." 

This  commental  language  has  the  singular  recommenda-. 
Hon  that  it  is  both  classical  and  popular.  Milton's  Paradise; 
Lost  is  classical  but  not  popular ;  Robert  Hall  is  profound 
and  reasoning,  but  not  popular;  he  requires  a  mind  as 
capacious  as  his  own  to  comprehend  him  fully :  but  com- 
ment has  a  superscription  on  it  which  all  understand,  and 
which  all  are  glad  to  call  their  own.  It  carries  its  direct 
appeal  alike  to  the  understanding  and  to  the  conscience. 
It  brings  light  and  conviction ;  it  animates  or  soothes ;  and 
shpw3  thjB  ver^  form  and  feature  of  things,  as  to  what  is 
odious  or  amiable,  advantageous  or  baneful.  It  throws 
off  all  disguises;  it  exalts  what  should  be  exalted,  and  de- 
bases what  should  be  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust.  It  enables 
the  preacher  to  throw  his  whole  soul  into  the  bosom  of  the 
hearer.  It  coqimands  all  things,  but  submits  to  nothing. 
It  supersedes  no  other  kind  of  excellence  in  public  speaking, 
but  assists  every  one  of  them.    Whatever  peculiarity  of 
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talent  the  preacher  may  possess,  that  will  impress  addi- 
tional value  upon  it.  In  short,  it  is  always  great  in  itself ; 
it  has  a  dignity  that  none  will  dispute  ;  and  a  range  of 
operations  as  wide  as  the  feelings  of  human  nature  extend. 
It  brings  the  speaker  into  association  with  all  that  is  excel- 
lent in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  senate.  As  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  full  of  all  excellence,  they  stand  pre- 
eminent in  the  justest  comment ;  and  that  Divine  Spirit 
^at  indicted  those  Scriptures,  will  ever  be  disposed  to  pro* 
mote  its  success. 

1  shall  be  fully  borne  out  by  references  which  I  shall 
adduce ;  and  the  testimony  of  our  own  experience,  whenever 
we  have  listened  to  its  accents,  will  go  to  establish  the 
truth  of  my  observations.  Where  have  we  ever  seen 
popularity  without  it  ?  Where  did  we  ever  see  the  crowded 
church  to  listen  to  the  mere  expounder,  however  excellent  ? 
What  issue  is  to  be  expected  of  the  mere  logical  reasoner  ? 
What  flights  of  oratory  were  ever  known  to  succeed  if  un- 
mixed with  comment  ?  What  annunciations  of  truth  ever 
bore  sway  without  this  language  of  nature  and  of  senti- 
ment ?  The  facts  recorded  in  the  evangelical  history,  and  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  fully  show  its  potency.  When  Paul 
reasoned  (commented)  before  Felix,  the  guilty  judge  trem- 
bled. When  Peter  commented  upon  the  vile  conduct  of 
Simon  Magus,  the  vnretch  cried  for  mercy.  When  the 
same  apostle  commented  upon  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews 
in  crucifying  tiie  Prince  of  life,  three  thousand  were  cut  to 
the  heart.  It  is  true,  all  gracious  and  saving  effects  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  divine  appointment  that  human  means 
should  be  employed ;  and  of  all  the  means  that  can  be 
broi^ht  to  bear  on  this  point,  that  of  striking  and  forcible 
language  is  the  most  efficient. 

From  such  a  representation  of  the  subject,  some  will  be 
ready  to  suppose  there  are  iiisurmountable  difficulties  '•  itt 
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tkis  branch  of  their  work»  If  only  great  men  have  been 
successfbl  here,  how  ahall  inferiors  hope  ?  At  first  it  may 
be  difficult ;  bat  if  you  have  strong  Christian  feeling,  and 
a  holy  zeal  for  the  honour  of  your  Master  and  the  interests 
of  his  kingdom,  all  will  become  easy.  Powerful  feel» 
ing  will  produce  powerful  language.  In  the  late  political 
straggle  for  a  Reformed  Parliament,  every  one,  from  tbe 
highest  to  the  lowest  grade  in  society,  felt  the  liveliest  in* 
terest,  either  for  or  against  that  measure,  and  in  other 
cases  the  expression  corresponded  to  the  feeling.  Wh^s 
any  one  sustains  an  injury,  how  rm^ly  and  forcibly  he 
expresses  his  sentiments!  nay,  even  the  gentler  sex,  who 
occupy  not  pulpits,  can  sometimes  be  very  eloquent  and 
powerful  when  deeply  interested  and  highly  exdted.  How* 
then,  shall  it  be  difficult  for  the  Christian  minister  to  as- 
sume a  style  and  language  becoming  his  situation  as  aa 
advocate  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  an  ambassador  of  the 
King  of  kings  ? 

Of  all  the  matters  that  relate  to  what  we  denominate 
dbred  address  to  the  audience,  anameat  is  the  most  appro- 
priate. It  is  the  very  ^*  form  and  feature"  of  personality ; 
not  in  the  offensive  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  that  of  direct 
contact^  bringing  the  speaker  and  the  hearer  into  close 
quarters,  as  the  sailors  term  it,  not  with  a  design  to  injure^ 
but  to  assist  and  edify  those  who  are  willing  to  be  in-r 
structed.  So  Nicodemus  was  brought  into  close  contact 
with  the  blessed  Redeemer  in  the  conversation  recorded  in 
ihe  third  chapter  of  John.  In  several  parta  of  this  work  I 
have  referred  to  the  subject  of  Comment,  and  have  endJea- 
voured  to  show  its  specific  uses  and  applications ;  but  I 
scarcely  know  of  any  kind  of  pulpit  address  in  which  it 
might  not  take  its  part  with  certain  success  ;  fi)r  what^er 
dish  (to  employ  a  homely  conqparison)  is  brought  to.  table, 
there  should  be  expropriate  seasoning.  Now  if,  to  obtain 
this,  we  must  travel  to  foreign  climes  (though  I  hope  ^toB 
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i»  ttot  absolulely  neeeflsavy ;  tiiere  rarely  are  some  worthy 
ezampies  aiooBg  us  if  H^stey  might  be  named  in  this  place), 
f  would  not  send  you  to  €iennany>  already  ruined,  in  a 
rdigious  view^  by  a  system  of  false  emanatiTe  philosophy ; 
nor  to  the  phfegmatic  Dutch,  nominally  more  wthodox  as 
to  doctrine,  but  cold  as  their  icy  waters;  but  I  must  send 
you  to  the  land  of  revivals — ^to  our  brother  Jonathan's 
country,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  mudi,  and  a  great 
part  of  which  is  true.  Rerivals  tiiere  were  the  fruits  of  an 
energetic  ministry.  There  the  pattern  is  before  us.  Our 
youi^^  brother  Jonathan  outstrips  his  elder  brother  John, 
and  leaves  a  space  between  that  tells  a  tale  which  perhaps 
we  do  not  like  to  hear;  yet,  I  say,  if  we  can  learn  any 
tiling  from  the  western  side  of  tiie  Atlantic,  let  u»  not  be 
sullen  in  wrong,  but  endeavour  to  ccurrect  our  errors  by 
their  example.  We  will  dierish  a  holy  emulati(ni  with 
America.  Thehr  zeal  shall  not  totally  eclipse  ours.  **  Bri- 
tain !  witii  all  thy  fauUa  I  love  thee  still  V  Thy  stars 
have  been  obscured  by  a  dmise  atmoq[>here,  but  they  shall 
shine  forth  again  with  increased  lustre ;  thy  ministers  idiall 
resume  a  tone  of  power  and  influence  suited  to  thy  exi* 
gency.  Some  more  talented,  author  than  he  who  now  as- 
sumes the  task  shall  strike  out  a  more  direct  path  of 
improvement;  and  we  will  not  cease  to  pray  that  God 
'^  the  Father  of  lig^,"  will  vouchsafe  to  such  well-directed 
eSocts  hia  special  blessing.  We  will  not  cease  to  pray — 
''  Thy  kingdom  come ;"  that  the  ^^  l^irit  may  be  poured 
on  us  from  on  high ;"  and  that,  as  the  result,  the  '^  wil- 
derness may  become  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field 
be  counted  for  a  forest." 

The  plan  upon  which  I  shall  proceed  in  treating  of  this 
subject  is  as  follows : 

I.  Show  the  true  nature  of  Comn^nt. 

II.  Illustrate  the  subject  by  examples. 
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I.  The  nature  of  Comment.  Cammenium  is  an  old  word 
transferred  to  new  purposes.  According  to  the  old  Latin 
dictionary  it  signifies  *^  a  device,  a  fiction,  a  feigned  story.'^ 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  Fathers  of  the  church 
adopted  the  word,  but  changed  its  signification,  applying 
it  to  an  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  or  annotations  upon 
them.  Blackstone  calls  his  Dissertations  on  the  Laws  of 
England  *'  Commentaries/'  Of  late  years  it  has  beeti 
adopted  at  the  bar  and  in  the  senate.  Our  daily  political 
publications  have  also  availed  themselves  of  it  in  express- 
ing their  approbation  or  disapprobation  <^  public  men  and 
public  measures.  When  Comment  is  employed  in  these 
way&  it  signifies  the  expression  of  an  idea  in  the  very 
strongest  language  that  words  arranged  together  are  capable 
of  forming.  Thus,  in  the  history  of  a  word,  we  see  what 
changes  take  place^  as  well  as  in  the  general  style  of  our 
country.  It  seems  a  strange  anomaly  for  Comment  to 
come  round  to  what  it  has  from  what  it  once  was.  Just  so 
with  the  word  ti>a*ertw^-p/tfce.  When  1  was  young  it 
meant  a  place  where  we  watered  our  horses;  how  it 
signifies  a  place  of  dissipation,  where  the  idle  gentry 
and  foolish  trades-people  go  to  spend  their  money  and 
learn  new  vices.  However,  usage  has  given  a  sanction  to 
the  modem  use  of  the  word  Comment,  and  we  shall  take 
considerable  liberty  with  it,  agreeably  to  the  ideas  thrown 
out  in  my  introduction  to  the  present  article.  It  will  serve 
as  a  radix  or  root  of  a  vine^  the  various  branches  of  which 
we  can  train  to  our  liking  in  all  directions,  and  which  we 
hope  will  be  both  fruitful  and  ornamental.  We  could  not 
take  a  name  from  any  of  its  branches,  because  it  would  be 
inadequate,  though  most  pleasing  to  our  usual  ideas.  The 
word  will  soon  become  familiar.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
separate  our  ideas  of  it  in  general  from  exposition,  expli- 
cation, and  every  similar  term.  But  as  there  is  no  rule 
without  exception,  even  expositions  may,  if  so  designed. 
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be  conducted  hyik,  which  I  shall  iUostrate  hereafter  by 
examples. 

Further,  to  explain  the  term,  let  it  be  observed  that 
every  thing  in  morals  and  religion  has  its  right  and  wrong. 
Every  sentiment  may  fall  into  truth  or  error.  Every  thing 
possesses  certain  characterise  qualities.  Every  speaker 
that  feels  intensely  for  the  divine  honour  has  here  a 
''  message  from  €rod  **  to  speak,  whether  in  censure  or 
approbation.  The  speaker's  mind  here  fixes  itself  on  such 
qualities  or  properties, .  and,  making  the  subject  his  own, 
caUs  together  all  the  strongest  expressions  that  his  intense 
feelings  can  summon  for  the  occasion,  taking  care  at  the 
same  time  to  compare  such  qualities  of  actions  or  senti- 
ments with  the  word  of  God,  attending,  above  all  things, 
to  what  the  Scriptures  say  as  the  rule  of  his  speech. 

The  qualities  of  things  contained  in  the  sacred  volume 
are  all  subject  to  the  influence  of  Commei^  in  some  of  its 
kinds :  the  field  is  thus  as  wide  as  the  world,  as  expansive 
as  that  divine  truth  which  is  *'  settled  in  the  heaves."  It 
is  the  expression  of  impassioned  sentiments  and  the  pathos 
of  the  mind.  Comment  assumes  every  kind  of  form,  just 
as  occasion  requires ;  the  cheerful,  the  grave ;  the  indul- 
gent, the  severe;  the  commendatory,  the  indignant;  the 
argumentative,  the  contemplative ;  carrying  the  language 
with  point  and  effect  to  every  case.  Though  simple  in 
itself,  it  mostly  requires  tlie  elements  of  representation  or 
narration,  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  its  point.  Instance 
the  striking  address  of  Joseph  to  his  brethren,  which  I 
call  pure  comment:  **  But  as  for  you,  ye  thought  evil 
against  me ;  but  God  meant  it  unto  good,  to  bring  to  pass, 
as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people  alive.*'  Again,  the 
expresnon  of  Esau  on  the  conduct  of  Jacob :  **  Is  he  not 
rightly  called  Jacob  ?  for  he  hath  supplanted  me  these  two 
times :  he  took  away  my  birthright,  and  behold,  now  he 
hath  taken  away  my  blessing."  It  is  the  power  of  do- 
quence;  it  is  the  final  touch  of  the  artist's  pencil.     The 
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ontUne  must  first  be  traced  (the  stating  cf  the  siriigeGt)^  Ae 
lights  and  shades  are  to  be  marked  (definition  and  descrip* 
tion) ;  still  something  is  wanting ;  the  M\£al  artist  dien 
throws  in  his  natural  eolonring^  and  does  that  fiwr  the  pi€«> 
tore  wkdch.  judicious  eomment  does  for  the  discourse — give 
h  exprestum  and  ^ed.  So  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Madeley  says, 
in  his  portraiture  of  St*  Paul :  ''  llie  essence  of  painting 
connsts  in  a  happy  disposition  of  light  and  shade,  firom 
tbejooairast  of  which  an  admirable  effect  is  produced^  and 
the  animatMl  figure  is  made  to  rise  from  the  canvas."  Com* 
meat  is  not  a  mere  invention,  but  it  agrees  witk  the  es* 
perience  of  every  age,  and  every  nation :  and  what  b  most 
to  the  point,  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  Scriptures  of  timth^ 
and  is  well  calculated  to  affect  the  mind,  to  restrain,  or  to 
urge  forward  in  reference  to  divine  things,  as  the  preacher  s 
duty  and  good  sense  may  dictate. 

Let  it  be  further  observed,  that  comment  may  find  a 
place  in  any  part  of  a  discourse,  and  sometines  in  every 
part.  For  instance,  I  might  expound  John  iii.  19  :  '*  This 
is  the  condemnati<m,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and 
men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,"  &c.  I  might  give 
ihe  meaning  of  this  figurative  language,  and  of  the  terms 
employed.  I  might  prove  the  truth  of  the  test  by  matter 
of  fact,  and  afterwards  confirm  the  statements  by  paralUl 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  by  reference  to  Scripture  his^ 
tory.  But  here  comment  might  be  introduced.  I  ahouU 
express  my  own  sentiments  about  it ;  as,  that  it  is  a  most 
censurable  and  abhorrent  perversity  of  haman  nature  to  conr 
temn  the  light  so  graciously  bestowed,  and  be  determiMed 
to  go  to  hell  in  the  dark ;  to  haoard  all  that  is  de»r  and 
valuable  by  adhering  to  the.  most  evil  deeds^  &c  Now 
if,  I  say,  I  express.no  such  feelings  and  sentiments  of  my 
own,  to  whatever  kngth.  I  may  go  m  e:^laiaing  and  amplit- 
fying,  thougk  to  as  many  sermons  as  would  fill  a  volume, 
it  would  be  eompavatively  labour  lost;  but  the  proper  in- 
troduction of  comment  would  give  unspeakable  ad^antagie 
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to  aadi  a  discourse ;  and  H  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  tbift 
necessary  ingredient,  that  so  many  sennons^  otherwise  exr 
ceUen^  fail  to  produce  on  the  audience  luay  adequate  effect. 
The  divitton  of  a  sennoa  may  be  elegant^  and  its  enlarge- 
ment  ju8t>  yet  there  are  other  exoellencim  to  be  introduced 
to  entitle  it  to  the  meed  of  unqualified  praise.  By  means 
of  comment  the  truth  or  falsehood,  justice  or  injustice,  rea- 
flU)nableness  cur  absurdity,  dignity  or  meanness,  suitability 
or  incongruity,  of  any  sentiment  or  action,  is  to  be  exhi- 
bited. In  short,  whatever  is  lovely  or  unlovely,  excellent 
or  odious,  dignified  or  contemptible,  furnishes  a  proper 
opening  for  the  expression  of  our  feelings  of  delight  or 
detestation^  admiration  or  astonishment. 

When  comment  is  intended  to  occupy  a  conspicuous 
place,  there  must  be  a  preparation  for  it^  and  the  ideas  of 
the  sermon  must  be  raised  for  such  admissions.  For  in- 
stance. Jay's  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  p.  250,  on  Amos  vi.  1. 

I.  Some  are  at  ease  in  Zion  from  selfish  insensibility. 

II.  Some  are  at  ease  in  Zion  from  infidel  presumption. 

III.  Some  are  at  ease  in  Zion  firom  vain  confidcoiGe. 

IV.  Some  are  at  ease  in  Zion  from  practical  indig- 
ence. 

Here  is  a  compbte  preparation  for  the  comments  thai  Jay 
designed,  and  every  point  is  indicated  admirably,  and  quite 
suited  to  the  purpose. 

Ind^d^  nothing  is  inore  common  thai^  for  authors  ta 
raise  a  sublet  for  no  other  purpose  tiian  to  introduce  gmu* 
nwnt.  For  instance :  the  History  of  England  has  by  se- 
veral been  written  witk  the  express  view  of  commending  or 
reprobating  parties  and  leaders  of  parties^  or  their  opimont 
and  sentiments  in  relati(m^  to  governments,  wh^er  of  the 
monarchical  or  p^ukr  kind.  The  lives  of  popular  cha- 
racters have  been  writt^,  and  imaginuiy  ones  introduced, 
with  the  same  des^B,  In  allthese  cases,^  authors  dress. up 
their  characters  to  their  own  taste,  and  conunent  upon  them 
aoeordiligly.     They  hold  up  these  to  admiration^  those  to 
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contempt  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  see  a  man  may 
be  a  benefabtor  of  mankind,  or  a  mischievous  demon. 
With  this  powerful  auxiliary,  the  Christian  minister  will 
be  as  ah  angel  of  light — the  mirror  of  truth  and  rectitude. 
He  will  ^'  set  down  nought  in  malice/'  Christian  charity 
iVill  direct  every  sentence,  and  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
benefit  of  man  will  be  the  result. 

Still  the  nature  of  comment  will  be  best  understood  by 
the  following  examples,  and  all  that  I  can  say  in  its  praise 
is  but  holdipg  a  dim  taper  to  the  unclouded  light  of  the 
sun. 


EXAMPLES   OF   COMMENT. 
EULOGISTIC. 

Example  1. — Owen,  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Some  find  fault  with  the  Scriptures  because  divine  truths 
are  not  thrown  together  in  regular  order  as  in  our  cate- 
chisms. But  God  puts  not  such  value  on  men's  accurate 
methods  as  they  imagine  them  to  deserve.  Nor  are  they 
subservient  to  his  ends  in  the  revelation  of  himself,  as  they 
are  apt  to  fancy.  Yet  often  when  they  think  they  have 
brought  truths  into  the  strictest  propriety  of  expression  and 
order,  they  lose  both  their  power  and  their  glory.  Hence 
is  the  world  filled  with  so  many  lifeless,  sapless,  gracelesus^ 
artificial  declarations  of  divine  truth,  in  the  schoolmen  and 
others.  We  may  sooner  squeeze  water  out  of  a  pumice* 
stone  than  one  drq[>  of  spiritual  nourishment  out  of  them; 
How  many  millions  of  souls  have  received  divine  benefit 
and  consolation  exactly  suited  to  their  condition  by  those 
occasional  occanrences  of  divine  truth  which  they  meet  with 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  they  would  never  have  ob- 
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taitted  by  those  wise  artificial  arrangements  which  some 
men  would  fancy !  Truths  have  their  efficacy  and  power 
in  our  minds,  not  only  from  themsdves,  but  from  their 
place  and  position  in  the  Scriptures.  They  are  placed  in 
such  respects  towards  us,  and  in  such  connexion  one  with 
another,  as  their  influence  upon  our  minds  depends  on. 
Artificial  methodizing  of  spiritual  truths  may  make  men 
ready  in  notions,  cunning  and  subtle  in  disputation ;  but  it 
is  the  Scripture  itself  in  it-s  own  present  arrangement  "which 
is  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation." — Owen  on  the 
Spirit,  quoted  by  Mr.  Bickersteth,  pp.  100,  101. 

Example  2. — Idem^  on  the  incomparable  simj^icity  of 
Scripture  divinity. 

When  we  read  human  authors  we  are  sometimes  be- 
wildered in  the  multiplicity  of  words.  There  is  a  lucid 
perspicuity  in  the  Bible.  Here  we  see  divine  truth  cleariy. 
The  light  shines  bright  and  full.  **  Whatever  maketh  ma- 
nifest is  light,''  and  the  holy  Scripture  is  like  a  great  flood 
of  pure  light  poured  forth  on  a  dark  world,  and  the  true 
source  of  its  illumination  and  glory.  You  have  often  the 
sublime^  but  all  is  the  eloquence  of  simplicity,  the  gran- 
deur of  sentiment  [Comment]  and  not  of  mere  words. 
How  wonderful  is  the  simplicity  of  our  Lord's  character 
and  discourses! — ^There  are  no  syllogisms  or  corollaries 
drawn  with  subtle  art  to  perplex  and  puzzle  the  mind  *, 
but  there  are  throughout  sublime  truths,  adapted  alike  to 
instruct  and  edify,  exalt  and  purify— calculated  to  improve 
the  lowest  intellect,  and  to  exercise  the  highest. 

Example  3. — ^Walker,  on  Rom.  viii.  32:  *'  God  spared 
not  his  own  Son." 

Amazing  words  !  The  God  in  whom  we  live  and  move  ; 
— the  Father  of  our  spirits^  and  the  former  of  our  bodies  ; 
-»who  possessed  an  eternity  of  happiness  and  glory  before 
we  began  to  exists  and  can  neither  be  enriched  by  our  ser- 
vices, nor  impoverished  by  the  want  of  them :  he,  whose 
goodness  we   abused   by  the  vilest  ingratitude;    whose 
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ottiiipotence  we  defied  by  the  most  insolemt  rebeUioa : — 
even  that  God  who  spared  not  the  angels  that  siimed,  but 
hath  reserved  thmn  in  eveilastiiig  chains>  under  darkness, 
to  the  jadgment  of  the  great  day,  vouchsafed  to  pity  and 
to  spare  the  children  of  men ;  nay,  to  make  way  for  the 
exercise  of  this  distinguishing  mercy,  he  spared  not  his 
own  Son,  the  Lord  of  angels,  the  Creator  of  the  worlds ; 
but»  having  substituted  him  in  our  place,  clothed  him  with 
our  nature,  and  laid  upon  him  the  iniquities  of  u*  all,  he 
delivered  him  up  to  contempt  and  persecution,  to  agony 
and  torture^  to  death  and  the  grave : — and  all  this  for  oar 
benefit,  to  redeem  us  from  everlasting  misery,  and  to  re- 
instate us  in  the  happiness  and  glory  we  had  &rfeitedw 
These  are  some  of  the  marvellous  doings  of  the  Lord^  which 
the  apostle  here  celebrates  with  gratitude  and  wonder,  aa 
the  grbunda  of  our  f£»th,  and  hope,  and  joy. 

Example  4. — S.  Clarke,  on  Acts  xi.  24  :  <<  For  he  wa9 
a  good  man,  &c.^ 

I  can  conceive  of  no  higher  eulogium  than  is  expreaseid 
in  these  words.  Nothing  in  nature  is  more  amiable  than 
the  charswter  of  a  truly  good  man ;  a  mail  whose  principal 
business  and  pleasure  is  to  make  all  moi  easy  with  whom 
he  has  any  concern  in  the  present  life;  and  to  promote,  as 
far  as  in  him  lies,  their  happiness  likewise  in  that  which 
is  to  come.  Other  qualifications  have  their  value ;  and  do^ 
in  their  proportion,  merit  a  just  decree  of  esteem.  Great 
knowledge  ainl  abilities  every  where  necessarily  command 
respect.  Great  actions  never  fail  to  fill  men  with  admira- 
tion, and  to  procure  applause.  But  of  all  characters  that 
of  goodness  is  the  most  lovely,  and  approaches  nearest  to 
the  similitude  of  a  divine  perfection.  God  is  the  fountain 
of  goodness,  feom  which  flows  all  the  happiness  in  the 
whole  creation  ;  and  there  is  no  one  perfection  in  the  di* 
vine  nature  which  it  is  so  much  our  duty  and  our  glory  io 
imitate. 

In  commenting  upon  the  excellencies  of  good  men  you 
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must  be  on  your  guard  lest  you  eicceed  the  just  bounds  of 
truth  and  soberness  ;  but  when  the  works  of  God  in  crea- 
tion, providence,  or  grace,  are  the  subjects  of  your  com- 
ment, no  caution  of  this  kind  is  needed ;  our  sentiments 
and  feelings,  when  expressed  in  the  strongest  manner,  will 
here  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  truth.  A  pious  mind  will 
often  break  forth  in  this  kind  of  comment.  Hence  the 
many  instances  contained  particularly  in  the  Psalms — see 
viii.  3,  4,  &c. ;  xxxi.  19 ;  xlv.,  Ixv.,  Ixxxiy.,  xc.,  xcii., 
cxxxix.,  &c.  The  works  of  Romaine  abound  with  specie 
mens,  from  which  the  following  soliloquy  is  selected : 

Example  5. — Romaine's  Walk  of  Faith,  chap.  v. 

Meditate,  O  my  soul,  upon  the  wonders  which  divine, 
love  has  wrought  for  thee  and  thy  salvation.  Review  the 
many,  many  mercies  of  thy  past  life ;  and  consider  that 
thou  art  called  to  walk  this  day  with  thy  God.  What  a 
privilege  is  this  !  He  is  thy  God,  and  thou  art  his  adopted 
son.  What  an  honour  has  he  conferred  on  thee  !  He  has 
taken  thee  into  the  most  noble  family,  yea,  into  the  divine 
household  of  faith.  He  has  permitted  thee  to  walk  with 
him  as  thy  father.  He  has  appointed  the  way,  promised 
to  be  with  thee  in  it,  and  at  every  moment,  and  at  every 
step,  to  be  doing  thee  good.  There  can  be  no  hapjnness 
superior  to  this  upon  the  earth.  Prize  it,  for  it  is  inesti- 
mable :  enjoy  it,  for  it  is  heaven  begun.  Walking  with 
God  by  faith  is  present  enjoyment  of  him,  and  will  infalr 
libly  bring  thee  to  the  end  of  thy  journey,  to  full  and  everr 
lasting  enjoyment. 

The  preacher  will  have  great  occasion  and  many  oppor- 
tunities of  introducing  comments  of  this  class.  That  in 
Walker,  on  Rom.  viii.  32.  Sacred  poesy  furnishes  an 
immense  variety  here.  There  is  a  beautiful  instance  in 
Milton's  fifth  book,  which  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  most 
people  as  the  song  of  our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  while 
yet  in  innocence : — 
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These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 

Almighty !  Thine  this  universal  frame. 

Thus  wondrous  fair  :  thyself  how  wondrous  then  ! 

Unspeakable !  who  sittest  above  these  heavens. 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 

Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 

Angels ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 

And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night. 

Circle  his  throne  rejoicing  ;  ye  in  heaven^ 

On  earth,  join  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 

When  a  preacher  recites  one  or  more  of  such  passages, 
in  a  saitable  part  of  his  discouVse,  he  adds  a  jewel  of  great 
value. 

JBxample  6.— -Davies,  on  1  John  iv.  8. 
Love  is  a  gentle,  pleasing  theme,  the  noblest  passion  of 
the  human  breast,  and  the  purest  ornament  of  rational 
nature.  Love  is  the  cement  of  society  and  source  of  social 
happiness ;  and  without  it  the  great  community  of  the  rational 
universe  would  dissolve,  and  men  and  angels  would  be- 
come savages,  and  roam  apart  in  barbarous  solitude.  Love 
is  the  spring  of  every  pleasure ;  for  who  would  take  plea- 
sure in  the  possession  of  what  he  dares  not  love  ?  Love  is 
the  foundation  of  religion  and  morality;  for  what  is  more 
monstrous  than  religion  without  love  to  that  God  who  is  the 
object  of  it  ?  Who  can  perform  social  duties  without  feeling 
the  endearments  of  those  relations  to  which  they  belong  ? 
Love  is  the  softener  and  polisher  of  human  minds,  and 
transforms  barbarians  into  men ;  its  pleasures  are  refined  and 
delicate,  and  even  its  pains  and  anxieties  have  something 
in  them  soothing  and  pleasing.  In  a  word,  love  is  the. 
brightest  beam  of  divinity  that  has  ever  irradiated  the 
creation,  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  ever-blessed  God, 
for ''Godis  lover  ****** 
Let  me,  therefore,  commence  advocate  for  God  with  my 
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fellow-men,  though  it  strikes  me  with  horror  to  think  that 
there  shoald  be  any  occasion  for  it.  Ye  children  of  the 
most  tender  Father,  ye  subjects  of  the  most  gracious  and 
righteous  Sovereign,  ye  beneficiaries  of  Divine  Love,  why 
do  ye  harbour  hard  thoughts  of  him  ?  Is  it  because  his 
laws  are  so  strict^  and  tolerate  you  in  no  guilty  pleasure  ? 
this  appointment  is  the  kind  restraint  of  love :  the  lov^ 
of  so  good  a  being  will  not  allow  him  to  dispense  with  your 
observance  of  any  thing  that  may  in  its  own  nature  con- 
tribute to  your  improvement  and  advantage,  nor  indulge 
you  in  any  thing  that  is  in  its  own  nature  deadly  and  de- 
structive, no  more  than  a  father  will  suffer  a  favourite  child 
to  play  with  a  viper,  or  a  good  government  permit  a  man  to 
roam  at  large  armed  with  weapons  to  destroy  himself  and 
others.  Do  you  think  it  hard  of  God,  because  he  hates  all 
moral  evil  io  such  a  degree,  that  he  has  annexed  to  it  ever- 
lasting misery  of  the  most  exquisite  kind  ? — you  may  as  well 
complain  of  the  constitution  of  nature  that  renders  absti- 
nence from  poison  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
or  that  does  not  allow  you  to  quench  your  thirst,  in  a  fever, 
with  cold  water,  &c. 

Example  7 — South,  on  the  divine  goodness. 
1.  Begin  with  inanimate  creation — look   over  the  whole 
universe,  and  you  shall  &id  no   part  of  it  but  hath  its 
peculiar  beauty  and  ornament.     So  that  the  Greek  word 
xo(ffiog  (cosmos),  which   signifies  the  world,  signifies  also 
dress  and  ornament,  as  if  the  world  were  nothing  else  but 
a  great  union  and  collection  of  all  unions  and  perfections. 
The  sun  (the  Psalmist  tells  us)  comes  every  day  dressed  and 
adorned  like  a  bridegroom  out  of  his  chambers  of  the  east ; 
he  casts  abroad  a  lustre  too  glorious  to  behold:   it  is 
enough  that  we  can  see  it  second-hand  by  reflection.    Nor 
can  the  night  itself  conceal  the  glories  of  heaven ;  but  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  those  deputed  lights,  then  show  fmik 
their  lesser  beauties:    then  the  astronomer  watches   his 
opportunities  of  gazing  on  the  firmament.    And  then,  if  we 
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consider  the  earth  and  the  sea,  we  should  find  them  like 
two  inexkanstible  store-housen,  exhibiting  the  riches  of 
natore  in  boundless  unmeasured  plenty,  a  plenty  ennobled  b  j 
two  excellencies^  fulness  and  regularity ;  so  tiiat  die  whole 
system  of  the  world  is  but  a  standing  copy  and  representa- 
tion of  the  divine  goodness,  writing  little  images  of  itself 
upon  every,  the  least,  part  and  portion  of  this  great  page. 

2.  To  proceed  further,  to  plants  and  vegetables,  which 
have  a  little  higher  advance  of  perfection,  and  enjoy  some- 
thing like  life,  tiiat  is,  something  that  is  enougii  to  make 
them  grow  and  flourish.  **  Consider  the  Hlies  (says  onr 
Saviour),  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  they  spin  not^ 
and  yet  Solomon  in  all  lus  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  these."  We  read  in  the  30th  verse  of  God's  clothing  the 
grass.  We  see  these  in  the  gayest  livery  of  the  great  Lord, 
all  the  blessed  influences  of  heaven  and  eartii  concurring  to 
preserve  and  freshen  their  beauty ;  and  thus,  by  tbe  tender 
mercies  of  the  great  Father,  there  is  not  the  least  flower 
but  seems  to  hold  up  its  head  and  look  pleasantly,  in  the 
secret  sense  of  the  goodness  of  its  heavenly  Maker.  .  .  . 
And  even  when  these  seem  to  perish,  or  wither  and  die, 
and  at  last  bury  themselves  in  the  bowels  of  the  same  earth 
that  bore  them ;  why  then  the  same  providence  vouchsafes 
them  a  resurrection,  and  a  return  to  life — securing  per- 
petuity, succession  in  the  exactest  order  of  the  first  creation, 
and  thereby  giving  tiiem  some  resemblance  of  an  immortality, 
so  far  as  the  proportions  of  their  nature  will  admit. 

3.  The  sensible  part  of  the  creation,  in  the  beasts  of  the 
field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  among  which  we  shall  find  even 
the  chiefest  and  the  strongest  of  constant  retainers  and 
pensioners  of  heaven.  Even  the  lion  seeks  his  meat  from 
God :  Ps.  civ.  31. 

We  see  every  creature  possessed  of  a  power  most  par- 
ticularly to  pursue  that  which  makes  for  the  welfare  of 
its  b^g!  Where  God  denies  strength,  he  usually 
gives    sagacity   and    quickness    of   sense,     and    withal 
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implants  a  certain  instinct  that  searches  and  prompts  it  to 
make  use  of  that  faculty  in  which  the  chief  ability  is  suited. 
The  ox  is  sufficiently  conscious  of  its  horns,  the  mastiff  of 
its  teeth ;  the  little  bird  has  not  strength  to  grapple  with 
the  hawk,  but  it  has  agility  to  escape  hinu  The  helpless 
lamb  has  neither  strength  nor  wing,  yet  its  greait  use- 
fulness procures  it  protection  from  its  owner. 

4.  Proceed  we  now  one  step  further,  and  take  a  survey 
of  rational  creatures — men  and  angels.  And  iirst  of  man, 
who  is  (as  it  were)  an  epitome  or  rather  an  union  of  tiie 
two  worlds  ;  as  by  his  body  relating  to  the  earth,  and  by 
his  soul  to  heaven :  nothing  can  more  declare  the  goodness 
of  his  Creatcnr  to  him  than  that  he  made  him  after  his 
own  image. 

But  passing  over  the  bounty  of  Ood  to  man  in  his  state 
of  innocence,  as  not  sufficiently  to  be  expressed  by  any 
since  the  loss  of  it,  I  shall  remark  only  those  blessings  and 
favours  which  men,  ever  since  the  fall  and  apostasy  of 
Adam,  seem  to  enjoy  upon  the  mere  stock  of  the  common 
blessings  of  Providence,  which  we  find,  as  to  all  the  out- 
ward materials  of  happiness,  makes  no  discrimination 
between  the  good  and  the  bad,  but  causeth  the  sun  and  the 
rain  to  visit  the  vineyard  as  well  when  it  is  Ahab*s  as  while 
it  was  Nabotk's, 

Scripture  history  and  observation  prove,  independent  of 
all  uses  and  improvement  or  misuse,  that  €rod  is  good  to 
all,  &CC. ;  that  the  benignity  of  Providence  seems  to  be 
promiscuous  and  universal,  and  as  undistinguisliing  as  die 
elements,  which  equally  dispense  themselves  to  the  neces- 
sities of  all.  .  .  .In  this  sense,  we  cannot  but 
judge  it  an  instance  of  strange  and  almost  invincible  good- 
ness, for  a  prince  to  clothe  his  rebels  in  scarlet,  and  to 
make  his  traitors  fare  deliciously  every  day;  yet  the 
wicked  and  profane  ones  of  the  world,  who  stand  in  the 
same  defiance  of  the  majesty  and  supremacy  of  Heaven,  are 
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treated  with  as  great  obligingness  and  favoar  by  \nm 
whom  they  so  defy. 

And  besides,  how  many  are  ihe  casual  and  unforeseen 
dangers  that  the  hand  of  Providence  rescues  them  from! 
how  many  little  things  carry  in  them  the  causes  of  deaths 
and  how  often  are  men  that  have  escaped  been  amazed 
that  they  were  not  destroyed !  which  shows  that  there  is  an 
eye  that  still  watches  over  them^  that  always  sees^  though 
it  is  not  seen ;  that  knows'  their  strength  and  their  weak- 
nesses^ where  they  are  safe  and  when  they  may  be  struck, 
and  in  how  many  respects  they  lie  open  to  the  invasion  of 
sad  accidents ;  and  though  it  be  ten  to  one  but  in  the  space 
of  a  year  or  two  a  man  so  attacked  by  one  or  other  of  those 
many  thousand  casualties  that  he  is  obnoxious  to,  yet  we 
see  that  most  do  escape,  grow  old,  and  do  well.  In  a 
word,  every  one  lives  by  a  perpetual  deliverance,  which 
for  the  unlikelihood  of  it  he  could  not  expect,  so,  for 
his  unworthiness,  I  am  sure  he  could  not  deserve. 

Scripture  examples  of  Eulogistic  Comment :— -Exod.  xv. 
1 — 26  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  xxxiii. ;  Judges  v. ;  I  Sam.  ii.  2 — 9; 
2  Sam.  i.  17—27 ;  2  Sam.  xxii. ;  Ps.  viii.  1—9 ;  xlv.;72. 

DISLOGISTIC* 

Dislogistic  comment  is  the  expression  of  our  feelings  or 
sentiments  on  whatever  is  reprehensible  or  ridiculous  ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  men  possessing  a  talent  for  com- 
ment have  usually  turned  it  more  frequently  to  the  severe 
than  to  the  benevolent  kind.  Hence  our  British  bard  took 
occasion  to  say, — 

In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 

That  every  slight  offence  should  bear  its  comment. 

The  angry  feelings  are  but  too  easily  caused^  and  we  have 

a  host  of  writers  that  have  expressed  them  very  freely. 

*  See  Bailej^s  Dictionary  on  the  preposition  (its.  *' It  generally 
denotes  a  negation  or  privation  of  the  noun  or  verb  simply  taken,  as 
disyoin,"  Hence  our  use  of  the  word  Dislogistic  means  the  reverse 
of  Logistic,  or  dispraise. 
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With  such  an  arm  we  must  not  commit  injuries,  but,  wher- 
ever good  can  be  effected,  we  may  use  our  talent  freely  and 
nobly.  In  the  cause  of  God  and  truth  we  need  fear  no 
man.  We  are  very  sorry  that  there  is  so  much  occa- 
sion for  this  article ;  but  improprieties  must  be  commented 
upon.  Numerous  comments  of  this  kind  are  found  in 
Scripture.  That  is  a  most  energetic  example  in  Dan.  v. 
22,  &c.  Solemn  indeed  are  those  found  in  Matt.  xxv. 
26 — 41.  Those  of  Jude  are  very  severe.  The  addresses 
to  the  seven  churches,  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of 
the  Revelations,  are  perfectly  appropriate ;  as  are  also  the 
comments  which  open  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah. Junius  has  enough  of  them,  and  sufficiently  poig- 
nant. Of  divinity  authors  in  this  kind  we  have  Sterne  and 
South  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  latter  on  Hab.  ii.  12  ; 
"  Woe  to  him  that  buildeth  a  town  with  blood,"  vol.  ii., 
serm.  ii.,  one  would  think  enough  to  make  tyrants  tremble. 

Indignant. 

Example  1 . — Subject,  Christ  put  to  death  by  the  Jews. 

The  offence  committed  by  Jesus  Christ  was  his  repro- 
bating their  extortions ;  for  this  they  plotted  against  his 
life,  and  for  this  they  finally  effected  his  death,  by  means 
of  a  series  of  atrocities,  the  least  of  which  would,  in  the 
words  of  the  prophet^  have  made  them  everlastingly  *'  in- 
famous."* They  resorted  to  the  means  never  made  use  of 
but  by  the  basest  and  most  cruel  of  tyrants :  first,  they 
bribed  one  of  his  followers  to  betray  him  into  their  hands ; 
next,  they  got  the  aid  of  the  despot  and  his  soldiers ;  next, 
having  brought  him  before  the  judge^  they  brought,  by 
means  of  bribes,  perjured  witnesses  to  swear  against  him; 
having  procured  his  condemnation,  in  spite  of  the  judge's 

*  The  author  here  was  not  exactly  correct.  See  the  Supplement  to 
Topic  19. 

VOL.  n.  2  c 
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convictiOD  of  his  innoceBce»  and  evidenily,  t]ier^re,  by 
bribery  here  (also^  they  put  him  to  the  death  at  once  the 
most  cruel  and  most  degrading.  Having  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  base  and  corrnpt  heathen  judge^  who,  while 
he  called  him  *'  a  just  persoHf**  and  declared  that  he  '^  found 
nofauU  in  him,"  and  <'  washed  his  hands"  of  the  murder, 
scourged  him^  and  gave  him  up  to  be  murdered ;  havuig  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  this  bribed  and  unfeeling  hypocrite, 
and  having  the  swords  and  pikes  of  hardened  soldiers  to 
protect  them  against  the  interference  of  the  just  and  the 
humane  part  of  the  people ;  thus  sanctiiHied  and  thus  pro- 
tected, the  malignant  and  cowardly  persecutors,  not  con- 
tent with  inflicting  deaA,  accompanied  the  infliction  with 
every  addition  that  innate,  inveterate,  and  hellish  cruelty 
could  sug^^t.  They  put,  in  mockery,  a  crown  of  thorns 
upon  his  head,  a  royal  robe  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  reed 
for  a  sceptre  in  his  hands ;  they  buffisted  him,  spat  upon 
him,  jibed  and  reviled  him ;  and  having  exhausted  their 
ingenuity  in  the  infliction  of  indignities,  and  in  cannibal- 
like exultations  over  the  meek,  patient,  unoffending,  and 
unresisting  victim  of  their  malice,  they  dragged  him  with- 
out the  city,  and  fixed  him  on  the  cross  by  nails  driven 
through  his  hands  and  his  feet,  there  to  suffer,  amidst  their 
still-continued  mockery  and  scoffing,  all  the  pains  and 
anguish  of  the  most  cruel  death ;  and,  as  if  all  this  were 
not  sufficient,  they  nailed  up  two  thieves,  one  on  his  right 
hand,  one  on  his  left,  in  order  that,  by  implication  and  in- 
ference, his  memory  might  rank  along  with  that  of  the  most 
infamous  malefactors. 

Example  2. — ^We  notice  a  passage  or  two  from  Sterne. 
I  have  no  veneration  for  the  man,  but  I  think  no  writer 
ever  gave  such  correct  comments,  especially  of  Uie  severe 
and  cutting  kind,  except  Junius.  I  refer  to  his  sermon  on 
Luke  X.  36  :  and  that  the  author  might  give  more  weight 
to  his  comment  on  an  unfeeling  heart,  he  introduces  it  with 
a  comment  on  the  contrary  disposition.     He  says : — 
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There  is  sometiiiiig  in  our  nature  which  engages  us  to 
take  part  in  erery  accident  to  wkich  man  is  subject^  from 
whatsoever  cause  it  may  hare  happened ;  but  in  such  ca- 
lamities as  a  man  has  fallen  into  through  mere  misfortune, 
to  be  charged  upon  no  fault  or  indiscretion  of  himself,  there 
is  then  something  so  truly  interesting^^that,  at  first  sight,  we 
generally  make  them  our  own.  But  where  the  spectacle 
is  uncommonly  tragical,  and  complicated  with  many  circum- 
stances of  misery,  the  mind  is  taken  captive  at  once,  and 
has  no  power  to  make  resistance.  Against  feelings  of  this 
kind  one  would  think  it  were  in  vain  to  look  for  an  excep- 
tion. But  there  are  some  minds — ^how  shall  I  describe  them  ? 
— formed  either  of  such  impenetrable  materials^  or  wrought 
up  by  habitual  selfishness  to  such  an  utter  insensibility  of 
what  becomes  of  others,  as  if  they  were  not  partakers  of 
the  same  nature,  or  had  no  lot  or  connexion  at  all  with  the 
species.  Of  this  character  were  the  Priest  and  Levite  in 
their  conduct  to  the  suffering  traveller,  half  dead  by  the 
road  side: — ''  By  chance  there  came  down  a  certain  priest !" 
Merciful  God  !  that  a  teacher  of  thy  religion  should  ever 
want  humanity !  or  that  a  man  whose  head  might  be  thought 
full  of  the  one,  should  have  a  heart  void  of  the  other !  This, 
however,  was  the  case  before  us :  and  this  is  no  fictitious 
character.  Look  into  the  world.  How  often  do  you  be- 
hold a  sordid  wretch,  whose  strait  heart  is  open  to  no 
man*s  afflictiony  taking  shelter  behind  an  appearance  of 
piety,  and  putting  on  the  garb  of  religion,  which  none  but 
the  merciful  have  a  right  to  wear ! 

Example  3. — ^We  have  some  severe  comments  on  deceit, 
in  Farquhar,  from  Ps.  xxiv.  3 — 5. 

When  I  look  back  into  ancient  ages,  I  see  almost  whole 
nations  of  pagpans,  among  whom  an  oath  was  a  pledge  of 
fidelity  scarcely  ever  broken.  Even  a  dissolute  heathen 
poet,  who  was  favourable  to  many  vices,  has  expressed  the 
greatest  abhorrence  of  this.  How  shameful,  then,  is  the 
2c2 
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degeneracy  of  nations  called  Christian!-^!  hail,  as  the 
disciple  of  Jesus^  the  poorest  man  who  can  say,  I  have  lost 
the  world's  goods^  but,  by  the  grace  of  Qod,  I  have  pre- 
served my  integrity.  Much  hast  thou  gained,  ^^PPY  victor ; 
and  insignificant  are  the  toys  which  thou  hast  lost.  Bat 
the  man  who  is  wealthy,  or  powerful,  by  unjust  methods, 
'who  has  not  scrupled  to  perjure  himself,  or  to  involve  others 
in  that  horrible  crime ; — my  soul,  enter  not  into  his  secret, 
dwell  not  in  his  habitation :  he  is  a  corrupter  of  the  society 
of  men ;  how  detestable  must  he  be  in  the  sight  of  God ! 

Example  4.— South,  Judg.  viii.  34,  35. 

The  author,  having  shown  that  the  whole  creation,  and 
every  part  of  it,  is  ever  receiving  and  giving,  turns  indig- 
nant against  ungrateful  man: — 

And  now,  thou  ungrateful  brute,  thou  blemish  to  man-^ 
kind  and  reproach  to  the  creation !  what  shall  we  say  of 
thee,  or  to  what  shall  we  compare  thee  ?  for  thou  art  an 
exception  from  all  the  visible  world :  neither  the  heavens 
above,  nor  the  earth  beneath,  afibrd  any  thing  like  thee ; 
and  fberefore,  if  thou  wouldst  find  thy  parallel,  go  to  hell, 
which  is  both  the  region  and  the  emblem  of  ingratitude ; 
for  besides  thyself,  there  is  nofiiing  but  hell  that  is  always 
receiving  and  never  restoring 

Friendship  consists  properly  in  mutual  offices,  and  a 
generous  strife  in  alternate  acts  of  kindness :  but  he  who 
does  an  act  of  kindness  to  an  ungrateful  person,  sets  his 
seal  to  a  flint,  and  sows  his  seed  upon  the  sand ;  upon  the 
former  he  makes  no  impression,  and  from  the  latter  he  finds 
no  production 

The  only  language  of  ingratitude  is.  Give,  give;  but  when 
the  gift  is  once  received,  then,  like  the  swine  at  the  troug^h^ 
it  is  silent  and  insatiable.  In  short,  the  ungrateful  person 
is  a  monster  which  is  all  throat  and  belly ;  a  kind  of  tho- 
roughfare or  common  sewer  for  the  good  things  of  this 
world  to  pass  into  ;  and  of  whom^  in  respect  of  all  kind- 
ness conferred  on  him,  may  be  verified  that  observation  of 
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the  lion's  den,  before  ^hich  appeared  the  footsteps  of  many 
that  had  gone  in  thither^  bat  no  print  of  any  that  ever  came 
out  thence.  The  ungrateful  person  is  the  only  thing  in  na- 
ture for  which  nobody  living  is  the  better.  He  lives  to 
himself,  and  subsists  by  the  good  nature  of  others,  of  which 
he  himself  has  not  the  least  grain.  He  is  a  mere  encroach- 
ment upon  society,  and  consequently  ought  to  be  thrust  out 
of  the  world  as  a  pest  and  a  prodigy^  and  a  creature  of 
the  devil's  making,  and  not  of  God's 

All  kindnes^s  descend  upon  such  a  temper  as  showers  of 
rain,  or  rivers  of  fresh  water  falling  into  the  main :  the  sea 
swallows  them  all,  but  is  not  at  all  changed  or  sweetened 
by  them  .  .  .  Such  an  one  is  kindness^proof.  It  is  impene-. 
trable,  unconquerable, — ^unconquerable  by  that  which  con- 
quers all  things  else,  or  only  loves  itself.  Flints  may  be 
melted  (we  see  it  daily),  but  an  ingrate  cannot.  ^*  He 
that  is  ungrateful  will  be  ungrateful  still." 

Nothing  can  be  more  poignant  than  this  language ;  one 
would  think  that  South  spoke  by  experience,  that  he  had 
some  particular  person  in  view,  for  whose  ear  or  whose 
eye  this  severe  chastisement  was  intended.  However  the 
picture  is  not  quite  a  private  likeness,  it  is  too  general  a 
feature  among  mankind. 

Where  comment  is  sustained  upon  different  points  of 
description  or  narration,  it  will  receive  very  considerable 
aid  from  contrast  and  comparison,  but  particularly  the 
former,  as  will  be  exemplified  in  the  following  examples. 
See  also  the  above  quotation  from  Sterne. 

Example  5. — Junius,  letter  xiii.  To  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

If  the  measures  in  which  you  have  been  most  successful 
had  been  supported  by  any  tolerable  appearance  of  argu- 
ment, I  should  have  thought  my  time  not  ill  employed  in 
continuing  to  examine  your  conduct  as  a  minister,  and 
stating  it  fairly  to  the  public ;  but  when  I  see  questions 
of  the  highest  national  importance  carried  as  they  have 
been^  and  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution  openly 
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riolated,  wi&out  ai^^ament  or  decency,  I  confess  I  give  up 
the  cause  in  despair.  The  meanest  of  your  predecessors 
had  abilities  sufficient  to  give  a  coloinr  to  their  measures.  If 
they  invaded  the  rights  of  die  people,  they  did  not  dare  to 
offer  a  direct  insult  to  their  understanding ;  and,  in  former 
times,  the  most  venal  parliaments  made  it  a  condition,  in 
their  bargain  with  the  minister,  that  he  should  fumkh 
them  with  some  plausible  pretences  for  selling  their 
country  and  themselves.  You  have  had  the  merit  of  intro- 
ducing a  more  compendious  system  of  government  and 
logic.  You  neither  addressed  yourself  to  ike  passions  nor 
to  the  understanding,  but  simply  to  the  toucL  You  apfdy 
yourself  immediately  to  the  feelings  of  your  friends,  who, 
contrary  to  the  forms  of  parliament,  never  enter  heartily 
into  a  debate  until  they  have  divided>  &c. 

Example  6. — Idem,  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  voL  i., 
letter  xxi.,  Sept.  19, 1769. 

Your  history  begins  to  be  important  at  that  auspicious 
period  at  which  you  were  deputed  to  represent  the  Earl 
of  Bute  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  It  was  an  honouraUe 
office,  and  executed  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  it 
was  accepted.  Your  patrons  wanted  an  ambassador  who 
would  submit  to  make  concessions  without  daring  to  insist 
upon  any  honourable  conditions  for  his  sovereign.  Their 
business  required  a  man  who  had  as  little  feeling  for  his 
own  dig^ty  as  for  the  welfare  of  his  country ;  and  they 
found  him  in  the  first  rank  of  die  nobility.  Bell«8le> 
Goree,  Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Martinique,  the  Fisheries, 
and  the  Havanna,  are  glorious  monuments  of  your  grace's 
talents  for  negqciation.  My  lord,  we  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  your  pecuniary  character  to  think  it  possible  that  so 
many  public  sacrifices  should  have  been  made  widumt 
some  private  compensations.  Your  conduct  carries  with 
it  an  interior  evidence  beyond  all  the  legal  proofs  of  a 
court  of  justice.  Even  the  callous  pride  of  Lord  Egre- 
mont  was  alarmed.     He  saw  and  felt  his  own  dishimour  in 
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corresponding  with  you;  and  there  certainly  was  a  mo- 
ment at  which  he  meant  to  have  resisted,  had  not  a  fatal 
lethargy  prevailed  over  his  faculties^  and  carried  all  sense 
and  memory  away  ynih  it. 

In  this  example  from  Junios  the  comment  is  rendered 
more  severe  by  irony  and  sarcasm,  which  he  was  capable 
of  using  in  the  most  cutting  manner. 

Scripture  examples  of  Indignant  Comment : — Isa^  xiv. 
Dan.  V.  33. 

Exposure, 

Example  7. — Exposure  of  infidelity.    Hall,  vol.  i. ,  p.  28. 

The  exclusion  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  of  a  superintend- 
ing Providence  tends  directly  to  the  destruction  of  taste. 
It  robs  the  universe  of  all  finished  and  consummate  excel- 
lency even  in  idea.  The  admiration  of  perfect  wisdom 
and  goodness  for  which  we  are  formed,  and  which  kindles 
such  unspeakable  rapture  in  the  soul,  finding  in  the  regions 
of  scepticism  nothing  to  which  it  corresponds,  droops 
and  languishes.  In  a  world  which  presents  a  fair  spec- 
tacle of  order  and  beauty,  of  a  vast  family  nourished  and 
supported  by  an  Almighty  Parent ;  in  a  world  which  leads 
the  devout  mind  step  by  step  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
first  fair  and  of  the  first  good ;  the  sceptic  is  encompassed 
with  nothing  but  obscurity,  meanness,  and  disorder.  .  .  . 

Modem  infidelity  not  only  tends  to  corrupt  the  moral 
taste,  it  abo  promotes  the  growth  of  those  vices  which  are 
the  most  hostile  to  social  happiness.  Of  all  the  vices  inci- 
dent to  human  nature,  the  most  destructive  to  society  are 
vanity,  ferocity,  and  unbridled  sensuality,  and  these  are 
precisely  the  vices  which  infidelity  is  calculated  to  cherish. .  . 

Besides,  as  the  passions  are  seldom  seen  in  a  simple, 
unmixed  state,  so  vanity,  when  it  succeeds,  degenerates 
into  arrogance ;  when  it  is  disappointed  (and  it  is  often  so 
disappointed),  it  is  exasperated  into  malignity,  and  cor- 
rupted into  envy.    In  this  stage  the  vain  man  is  a  deter- 
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mined  misantbropist.  He  detests  that  excellency  wbicb  he 
cannot  reach.  He  detests  his  species,  and  longs  to  be  re- 
venged for  the  unpardonable  injustice  he  has  sustained  in 
their  insensibility  to  his  merits.  He  lives  upon  the  cala- 
mities of  the  world :  the  vices  and  miseries  of  men  are  his 
element  and  his  food.  Virtue^  talent,  and  genius,  are  hb 
natural  enemies,  which  he  persecutes  with  instinctive  eager- 
ness and  unrelenting  hostility.  There  are  who  doubt  the 
existence  of  such  a  disposition ;  but  it  certainly  issues  out 
of  the  dregs  of  disappointed  vanity ;  a  disease  which  taints 
and  vitiates  the  whole  character  wherever  it  prevails.  It 
forms  the  heart  to  such  profound  indifference  to  the  welfare 
of  others,  that  whatever  appearances  he  may  assume,  or  how- 
ever wide  the  circle  of  his  seeming  virtues  may  extend,  you 
will  infallibly  find  the  vain  man  his  own  centre.  Attentive 
only  to  himself,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
perfections,  instead  of  feeling  tenderness  for  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, as  members  of  the  same  family,  as  beings  with  whom 
he  is  appointed  to  act,  to  suffer,  and  to  sympathize,  he  considers 
life  as  a  stage  on  which  he  is  performing  a  part,  and  man- 
kind in  no  other  light  than  spectators.  Whether  he  smiles 
or  frowns,  whether  his  path  is  adorned  with  the  rays  of 
beneficence  or  his  steps  are  dyed  with  blood,  an  atten- 
tion to  self  is  the  spring  of  every  movement^  and  the  motive 
to  which  every  action  is  referred. 

Example  8. — ^Exposure  of  moral  virtue  as  a  plea  for  the 
divine  acceptance  without  a  Mediator,  upon  the  Socinian 
or  Pharisaical  claims.  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  Job  ix.  33  : 
*^  Neither  is  there  any  day's-man  betwixt  us,  that  might  lay 
his  hand  upon  us  both." 

In  fact,  by  putting  the  Mediator  away  from  you, — by 
reckoning  on  a  state  of  safety  and  acceptance  without  him, 
what  is  the  ground  upon  which^  in  reference  to  God,  you 
actually  put  yourselves?  We  speak  not  at  present  of  the 
danger  of  persisting  in  such  an  attitude  of  independence. 
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— of  its  being  one  of  those  refuges  of  treachery  in  which 
the  good  man  of  the  world  is  often  to  be  found, — of  its 
being  a  state  wherein  peace  lulls  him  by  its  flatteries  into 
deceitful  repose.  We  are  not  at  present  saying  how  ruin- 
ous it  is  to  rest  a  security  upon  an  imposing  exterior,  when 
in  fact  the  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  while 
the  reproving  eye  of  him  who  judgeth  not  as  man  judgeth^  is 
upon  him ;  or  how  poisonous  is  the  unction  that  comes  upon 
the  soul  from  those  praises  which,  upon  the  mere  exhibition 
of  the  social  virtues,  are  rung  and  circulated  through  so- 
ciety. But  in  addition  to  the  danger,  let  us  insist  upon 
the  guilt  of  thus  casting  the  offered  Mediator  away  from 
us.  It  implies,  in  the  most  direct  way  possible,  a  senti- 
ment of  the  sufficiency  of  our  own  righteousness.  It  is 
expressly  saying  of  our  obedience^  that  it  is  good  enough 
for  God.  It  is  presumptuously  thinking  that  what  pleases 
the  world  may  please  the  Maker  of  it,  even  though  he 
himself  has  declared  it  to  be  a  world  lying  in  wickedness. 
There  is  an  aggravation  you  will  perceive  in  all  this  which 
goes  beyond  the  simple  infraction  of  the  commandment ; 
it  is,  after  the  infraction  of  it,  challenging,  for  some  re- 
mainder, or  for  some  semblance  of  conformity,  the  reward 
and  approbation  of  the  God  whose  law  we  have  disho- 
noured ;  it  is^  after  we  have  braved  the  attribute  of  the 
Almighty's  justice  by  incurring  its  condemnation,  making 
an  attempt  upon  the  attribute  itself,  by  bringing  it  down 
to  the  standard  of  a  polluted  obedience  ;  it  is^  after  insult- 
ing the  throne  of  God*s  righteousness,  embarking  in  the 
still  deadlier  enterprise  of  demolishing  all  the  stabilities 
which  guard  it,  and  spoiling  it  of  that  truth  which  has  pro- 
nounced a  curse  on  the  children  of  iniquity, — of  that  holi- 
ness which  cannot  dwell  with  evil,— of  that  unchangeable- 
ness  which  will  admit  of  no  compromise  with  sinners  that 
can  violate  the  honours  of  the  Godhead,  or  weaken  the  au- 
thority of  his  government  over  the  universe  that  he  has 
formed  ;  it  is  laying  those  paltry  accomplishments  which 
2  c  3 
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gave  you  a  place  of  distinction  among  your  fellows^  before 
the  God  of  whose  throne  justice  and  judgment  are  the  ha- 
bitation, and  calling  upon  him  to  connive  at  all  that  you 
want^  and  to  look  with  complacency  on  all  that  you  pos- 
sess ;  it  is  to  bring  to  the  bar  of  judgment  the  poor  and 
imperfect  samples  of  virtue  which  are  current  enough 
in  a  world  broken  loose  from  its  communion  with  Crod, 
and  to  defy  the  inspection  upon  them  of  God's  eternal  Son^ 
and  of  the  angels  he  brings  along  with  him  to  witness  the 
righteousness  of  his  decision.  Sin^  indeed,  has  been  the 
ruin  of  our  nature ;  but  this  refusal  of  the  Saviour  of  sinners 
sinks  them  into  a  perdition  still  deeper  and  more  irrecovw- 
able.  It  is  blindness  added  to  the  enormity  of  sin.  It  is 
equivalent  to  formally  announced  sentiments  on  your  part, 
that  your  performances,  sinful  as  they  are,  and  polluted 
as  they  are,  are  good  enough  for  heaven.  It  is  just  saying 
of  the  offered  Saviour  that  you  do  not  see  the  use  of 
him.  It  is  a  provoking  contempt  of  mercy,  and  causing 
the  measure  of  ordinary  guilt  to  overflow,  by  heaping  Uie 
additional  blasphemy  upon  it  of  calling  upon  God  to  honour 
it  by  his  rewards,  and  to  look  to  it  with  complacency  af 
his  approbation. 

We  cannot,  then,  we  cannot  draw  near  to  God  by  a  di- 
rect or  independent  approach  to  him.  And  who  in  these 
circumstances  is  fit  to  be  the  day's-man  betwixt  you? 
There  is  not  a  fellow-mortal,  from  Adam  downward,  who 
has  not  sins  of  his  own  to  answer  for.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  who  has  not  the  sentence  of  guilt  inscribed  upon  Yds 
forehead,  and  who  is  not  arrested  by  the  same  unsealed 
barrier  which  keep^  you  at  an  inaccessible  distance  from 
God.  There  is  not  one  of  them  whose  entrance  into  the 
holiest  of  all  would  not  inflict  on  it  as  great  a  profanation 
as  if  any  of  you  were  to  present  yourselves  before  him 
who  dwelleth  there  without  a  Mediator.  There  lies  a 
great  gulf  between  God  aikl  the  whole  of  this  alienated 
world ;  and  after  looking  round  amongst  all  the  fallen  ge- 
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neratioDS^  we  may  say,  in  the  language  of  the  text,  that 
'^  diere  is  not  a  day's-man  betwixt  os^  who  can  lay  his 
hand  upon  us  both." — The  author  then  beautifully  unfolds 
the  Mediator,  Christ  Jesus,  as  the  only  Saviour. 

We  cannot  fail  to  see  how  admirably  this  author^  in  the 
true  spirit  of  critical  comment^  turns  his  idea  about  on  every 
side^  still  exhibiting  variety^  some  new  points  of  view  not 
exactly  taken  before  ;  how  closely  he  keeps  his  point  till 
he  convicts  the  self-righteous  moralist, — till  he  strips  him 
of  every  subterfuge, — ^till  he  exposes  his  every  folly,  and 
secures  his  sentence  of  condemnation.  Now,  though  no- 
thing short  of  divine  power  can  ever  reverse  the  fond  ima- 
gination of  such  a  subject  of  ^wretched  infatuation,  yet  the 
means  are  to  be  used  by  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and 
happy  is  he  that  can  imitate  this  incomparable  author. 

Example  9. — Payson,  on  Daniel  v.  27.  Belshazzar's 
impious  feast 

We  too  have  often  consumed  Grod's  bounty  upon  our 
lusts;  we  have  perverted  those  faculties  which  ought  to 
have  been  consecrated  to  his  service  ;  we  have  loved  and 
served  and  idolized  the  world;  and  the  God  in  whose 
hand  our  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  our  ways,  we  have 
not  glorified ;  and  though  the  displeasure  of  offended  hea- 
ven is  not  now  suddenly  and  openly  displayed,  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Daniel;  though  no  hand  is  now  sent  to 
write  the  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  walls  of  our 
houses ;  yet  there  is  still  an  invisible  witness  which  con- 
tinually records  our  actions  ;  there  is  still  a  just  and  om- 
niscient God  by  whom  these  actions  are  weighed;  it  is 
still  true  that  we  shall  receive  of  him  a  just  recompence 
of  reward  according  to  our  works.  Our  days  are  already 
numbered,  and  will  soon  be  finished ;  for  God  has  set 
bounds  to  our  lives  which  we  cannot  pass.  Soon  shall  we 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  of  eternal  truth  and  justice  ;  and 
if  we  are  found  wanting  we  shdl  be  cut  in  sunder,  and 
have  our  portion  appointed  us  with  hypocrites  and  unbe- 
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lievers.  And  say^  are  you  all  prepared  to  pass  this  solemn 
test  ?  Should  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  doom  of  im- 
pious Belshazzar  on  the  plaster  of  the  wall  of  his  palace, 
be  now  commissioned  to  write  our  names  on  the  plaster  of 
the  walls  of  this  house^  are  there  none  here  present  whose 
thoughts  would  trouble  them  ? — ^none  whose  counte- 
nances would  change  by  conscious  guilt  ? — ^none  against 
whose  names  the  damning  sentence^  Pekel,  would  be  in- 
scribed ? 

Example  10. — Bradley,  on  Mark  xvi.  7.  CJhrist's  mes- 
sage to  Peter. 

To  whom  was  this  message  particularly  sent  ?  To  Peter. 
And  who  was  Peter  that  he  should  be  thus  singled  out 
from  among  the  disciples  ?  By  what  was  he  distinguished 
from  the  other  ten  that  he  should  be  thus  honoured  ?  We 
know  that  at  the  period  when  he  received  this  message^  he 
was  distinguished  by  a  pre-eminence,  not  in  merit,  but  in 
guilt.  But  two  days  before  he  had  denied  his  master, 
when  his  master  was  about  to  die  for  him.  "  All  his  dis- 
ciples forsook  him  and  fled,"  but  Peter  went  further,  and 
added  the  guilt  of  falsehood  and  curses  to  the  baseness  of 
desertion.  His  sin  was  of  the  first  magnitude,  of  a  crim- 
son dye.  It  had,  too,  this  pecidiar  aggravation,  that  it 
brought  a  scandal  on  the  church  when  the  church  seemed 
least  able  to  bear  it.  The  Shepherd  was  smitten,  the 
sheep  were  scattered ;  and  this  was  the  season  in  which 
Peter  dishonoured  his  Lord,  and  denied  his  connexion  with 
his  persecuted  followers. 

This  then  was  the  man  to  whom  the  risen  Saviour  espe- 
cially directed  his  angel  to  send  this  joyful  message.  Had 
the  faithful  John,  who  adhered  to  him  in  his  sufferings 
and  stood  by  his  cross,  been  thus  singled  out,  it  might  have 
excited  no  surprise  ;  but  for  Peter,  the  treacherous  Peter, 
to  be  thus  honoured,  seems  indeed  mysterious.  Who  can 
fathom  the  depth  of  the  Saviour's  love  ?  Who  can  mea- 
sure his  unbounded  grace— ^ven  this  grace  which  pro- 
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duced  a  suitable  repentance »  and  filled  him  wiA  such  grief 
as  required  an  extraordinary  succour  ? 

Example  11. — Jay's  Morning  Exercises,  vol,  L,  p.  157. 
Matt.  xxvi.  58 :  "  Peter  followed  afar  off/'  and  ultimately 
denied  Christ.  This  leads  to  the  comment,  the  force  of 
which  is  heightened  by  a  consideration  of  the  privileges 
which  Peter  had  enjoyed,  and  by  comparison^  &c.  '*  Peter 
followed  afar  oft" 

This  was  very  unbelieving  in  him.  He  had  seen  his 
Lord's  miracles,  and  knew  what  he  could  do.  He  knew 
that  he  had  actually  stipulated  for  their  release  in  the 
garden,  as  the  condition  of  his  own  surrender.  He  knew 
that  he  had  assured  them  that  after  he  was  risen  from  the 
dead  he  would  appear  to  them,  and  employ  them  as  his 
witnesses,  which  involved  their  preservation.  What  a 
difference  between  Peter  and  Paul ! — Paul,  who  said,  '^None 
of  these  things  move  me ;  neither  count  I  my  life  dear 
unto  myself,  so  that  I  may  finish  my  course  with  joy ;" 
and  between  Peter  and  Luther! — ^Luther,  who,  when  in- 
formed of  his  dangers,  said,  ^  If  there  were  as /many  devils 
in  Worms  as  there  are  tiles  upon  the  houses,  I  would  go."— - 
But  <'  Peter  followed  him  afar  off." 

This  was  very  ungrateful.  The  Saviour  had  done  much 
for  him.  He  had  healed,  by  a  miracle,  his  wife's  mother. 
He  had  called  him  to  the  apostleship,  the  highest  honour 
on  earth.  He  had  singularly  distinguished  him,  with  James 
and  John,  on  several  occasions.  He  had  saved  him  by  his 
gprace,  and  enlightened  him  from  above,  and  was  now 
going  to  suffer  and  die  for  him. — A  friend  is  bom  for 
adversity. — ^Then,  instead  of  keeping  at  a  distance  from 
us,  we  look  for  attendance  and  sympathy.  Peter  could 
have  unequivocally  testified  in  favour  of  suffering  inno- 
cence, but  he  hangs  off !  And  Patience  itself  complains, 
'*  I  looked  for  some  to  take  pity,  and  there  was  none ; 
and  for  comforters,  but  I  found  none  V' 
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All  thii^  too^  wiui  in  violation  of  his  own  profession  and 
vows ;  that  he  was  willing  to  follow  him  to  prison  and 
to  death ;  that  he  would  die  with  him  rather  than  deny  him  ; 
and  all  this  had  scarcely  left  his  lips,  and  was  uttered  just 
after  our  Saviour  had  so  solemnly  forewarned  him.  Yet 
"  Peter  followed  him  afar  ofiP." 

This  led  to  somethmg  worse ;  and  I  wonder  not  at  the 
sequel.  His  after-conduct  in  denying  him  thrice>  and 
swearing  with  oaths  and  curses^  was  only  the  ccmtinuance 
and  the  increase  of  his  present  reluctance. 

Example  12.— Walker,  vol.  i.,  p.  38,  39. 

A  holy  and  upright  minister  of  Christ  never  fails  to  pos- 
sess a  secret  dominion  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  of 
the  most  opposite  character.  Hate  him  they  may,  and 
probably  will,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  constrained 
to  reverence  and  esteem  him ;  even  ^'  Herod  feared  John 
and  observed  him,  and  did  many  things^"  because  he  knew 
that  he  was  a  just  and  holy  man. 

Whereas  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  see  those  who  are 
clothed  with  the  sacred  character  paying  no  regard  at  all  t6 
propriety  of  conduct,  but  mixing  with  the  world,  and  livii^ 
at  large,  as  other  men  do ; — ^when  they  see  them  grasping 
at  power  or  scrambling  for  riches,  spreading  their  sails 
to  every  wind,  and  ready  to  embark  in  any  cause  that  can 
recommend  them  to  those  who  are  able  to  gratify  their  am- 
bition or  covetousness ; — however  they  may  avail  themselves 
of  their  treason,  yet  surely  they  must  despise  such  traitors 
in  their  hearts,  and  look  upcm  them  as  the  dregs  and 
refuse  of  human  kind. 

But  alas,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  seldom  hapjpens 
that  these  perfidious  men  become  so  thoroughly  contemptible 
as  to  be  altogether  harmless.  Even  they  who  despise 
most,  by  a  perverse  and  fatal  subtlety  make  their  example 
an  occasion  of  hardening  their  own  souls,  fetching  argu- 
ments from  thence  to  extenuate  their  guilt,  and  to  cherish 
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their  presumptaous  hopes  of  impunity;  for  it  has  often 
been  observed  that  no  twig  is  so  slender  that  a  wicked  man 
will  not  cling  to  it  when  he  feels  himself  sinking  under 
the  rebukes  of  conscience »  and  the  overwhelming  fears  of 
an  apjiToaching  vengeance. 

Example  13.    Bishop  Sherlock,  on  bad  passions. 

Hence  it  is  evident  in  what  manner  sensual  lusts  do 
war  against  ihe  soul  (1  Peter  ii.  11),  considered  as  the 
seat  of  reason  and  all  the  nobler  faculties,  in  die  due  use 
and  improvement  of  which  the  dignity  of  man  consists. 
If  we  look  into  the  ages  past,  or  into  the  present,  we  shall 
want  no  instances  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  passion,  as- 
sisted by  a  corrupt  and  depraved  reason.  The  miseries 
which  men  bring  upon  themselves  and  others  are  derived 
from  this  fountain ;  and  these  miseries,  which  we  |Hrovide 
for  ourselves  and  others,  will  be  found  upon  a  fanr  coitepu- 
tation  to  make  nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  all  the  evil  which  the 
world  £Bels  and  complains  of.  '*  From  Whence  come  wars 
and  fightings  among  you  ?"  ss^s  James,  ''  come  they  not 
hence,  even  of  yoiur  lusts,  which  war  in  your  members  ?"  He 
might  have  added  to  his  catalogue  many  iniquities  more, 
and  repeated  the  same  questions  and  answers.  From 
whence  proceed  jealousies,  suspicion,  the  violation  of 
friendship,  the  discord  and  ruin  of  private  families? 
Whence  come  murders,  violence,  and  oppression?  Are 
these  the  works  of  reason  given  us  by  God  ?  No :  they 
are  the  works  of  sensuality,  and  of  reason  made  the  slave 
of  sensuality.  Were  all  who  are  given  to  such  works  as 
these  to  be  d^Hrived  of  their  reason,  the  world  about  them 
would  be  much  happier,  themsdves  more  harmless,  and, 
I  think,  not  less  honourable.  So  effectually  do  sinful 
lusts  war  against  the  soul,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  world,  and  not  worse  for  the  sensualist,  if  he  had  no 
soul  at  all. 

Scripture  examples  of  Comment  of  Exposure  : — Job  iv. 
8-21 ;  V.  1—14;  xii.  17-^25;  xxi.  7—34. 
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Reprehetudve, 

Example  14. — Walker^  vol.  i.»  p.  154^  on  Isa.  liii.  3. 
Despising  Christ. 

Consider  then,  that  to  despise  Christ  and  reject  the  Sa- 
viour is  the  blackest  ingratitude  that  can  be  imagined. 
....  To  render  evil  for  good,  hatred  for  love,  is  accounted 
monstrous  among  men ;  and  the  person  who  behaves  in 
such  a  manner  towards  his  fellow-creatures  is  justly  con- 
demned and  abhorred  by  all :  yet  the  most  heinous  and 
detestable  instance  of  ing^titude  among  men  is  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  your  ingratitude  towards  God.  Did 
he,  without  any  solicitation  from  you,  and  not  only  without 
but  even  contrary  to  your  deserts,  send  his  own  Son  into 
the  world  to  save  you  ?  Did  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  *'  the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person,"  assume  your  nature ;  become  a  man  of  sor- 
rows, and  acquainted  with  grief;  lead  a  poor,  afflicted, 
persecuted  life ;  and  at  last  die  a  shameful,  painful,  and 
accursed  death,  to  satisfy  offended  justice,  and  to  render 
your  happiness  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  divine 
government  7    And  is  this  your  requital  ? 

I  beseech  you,  my  brethren,  to  bestow  some  attention  to 
this ;  and  if  your  hearts  have  any  sofhiess  at  all,  such  unpa- 
ralleled baseness  cannot  fail  to  make  the  deepest  impression 
upon  them.  Does  this  astonishing,  undeserved  goodness 
merit  no  regard?  Does  6od*s  unspeakable  gift  to  man 
deserve  no  return  of  gratitude  and  praise  ?  Shall  the  blood 
of  Christ  be  shed  in  vain  ;  nay,  trampled  under  your  feet 
as  an  unholy  thing }  Will  you  crucify  the  Son  of  God 
afresh,  and  say,  by  your  neglect  of  his  great  salvation, 
**  Away  with  him !  away  with  him  !*'  '*  We  have  loved 
strangers,  and  after  them  we  will  go?"  Surely  you  can- 
not, you  will  not,  pretend  to  justify  such  conduct;  there 
is  something  in  it  so  disingenuous  and  perverse,  so 
shocking  and  unnatural^  that  1  am  persuaded  when  you 
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attend  to  it,  you  must  loathe  and  abhor  yoarselves  on  ac- 
count of  it. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  your  guilt;  your  ingratitude 
is  heightened  by  the  most  insolent  contempt  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  You  charge  God  with  folly 
when  you  reject  the  terms  of  the  gospel  covenant ;  for  your 
behaviour  plainly  implies  one  of  the  foUowing  accusations  : 
either  that  this  method  of  salvation  is  unnecessary,  and 
that  God  from  all  eternity  has  employed  his  counsels  about 
a  needless  affair ;  or  else  that  it  is  ineffectual,  and  that  the 
person  whom  God  has  chosen  to  execute  his  designs  is  not 
worthy  to  be  depended  upon  -,  or  that  the  terms  proposed 
are  so  rigorous  and  severe  that  a  wise  man  would  rather 
choose  to  perish  than  submit  to  them.  Thus  dost  thou  ar- 
raign thy  God,  O  sinner  ?  Dost  thou  hope  to  prevail  in  the 
day  when  God  should  plead  with  thee  ? 

Nay,  further,  by  despising  and  rejecting  Christ,  you 
openly  proclaim  war  against  the  Most  High,  and  bid  him 
defiance.  ''  He  has  set  his  king  upon  his  holy  hill  of  Zion, 
and  put  all  things  under  his,  feet ;"  he  has  ordained  by  an 
irreversible  decree  that  "  all  men  should  honour  the  Son 
even  as  they  honour  the  Father."  He  has  published  to 
the  world  that  there  is  no  other  name  given  among  men 
by  which  they  can  be  saved,  than  the  name  of  Jesus ;  that 
this  glorious  Mediator  is  constituted  the  final  judge  of  man- 
kind ;  and  that  they  who  do  not  bow  to  the  sceptre  of  his 
grace  should  be  dashed  to  pieces  with  his  rod  of  iron  in 
that  day  when  he  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  in  flaming 
fire,  to  take  vengeance  upon  those  who  know  not  God,  and 
obey  not  this  gospel  which  we  now  preach  to  you  ; — and  yet, 
in  the  face  of  all  these  declarations,  you  proudly  say  by  your 
conduct,  **  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us  ;" 
we  neither  fear  his  power  nor  court  his  g^ce,  but  are  de- 
termined to  stand  on  our  own  defence. 

Such,  my  brethren,  is  the  malignity  of  your  sin:  it  in- 
cludes the  blackest  ingratitude^  heightened  by  the  most 
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malignant  contempt  5  nay^  an  open  defiance  of  the  omnipo- 
tent God ;  rejecting  his  offered  mercy,  and  daring  him  to 
execute  all  the  rigonrs  of  his  justice.  I  do  not  mean  that 
you  are  at  present  conscious  of  this  complicated  impiety ;  I 
rather  suppose  that  you  are  startled  when  you  hear  it  men- 
tioned/ and  are  ready  to  reply^  as  Hazael  did  to  Elislia, 
'^  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  these  things  ?" 
But  be  assured  all  I  have  now  said  shall  be  made  good 
against  you  at  last,  if  you  continue  to  despise  and  reject 
die  Saviour ;  and  the  greatest  mercy  that  can  befall  you  in 
the  mean  time  is,  to  get  those  eyes  opened  which  Satan 
has  so  long  closed,  that  you  may  see  and  abhor  your 
guilt  in  this  matter.  Oh,  be  exhorted  then,  deliberately  to 
weigh  the  representation  I  have  given  you,  if  you  go  out 
of  this  world  with  such  a  dreadful  load  of  guilt  as  I  have  de- 
scribed ! 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  way  of  men— of  God  dealing 
with  sinners.  Mr.  W.  attacks  the  strongholds  of  nature'^ 
depravity ;  and  if  such  powerful  comment  take  not  effect, 
sad  indeed  must  be  the  state  into  which  a  man  falls  when 
he  is  thus  past  feeling.  Mr.  Walker,  in  the  concluding 
part  of  his  discourse,  assumes  the  most  inviting  forms  of 
address ;  endeavours  to  touch  the  heart,  and  incite  to  feel- 
ings of  the  most  winning  character ;  but  these,  not  being  in 
the  manner  of  comment,  I  leave. 

Scripture  examples  of  Reprehensive  Comment: — Job 
xxii.  4 — 10 ;  xxiv.  3 — 25.    Ps.  Ixxviii. 


AMPUflCATORY. 

Example  1. — Jay,  in  his  Morning  Exercises,  vol.  i. 
p.  277,  on  John  xiv.  18,  speaking  of  the  happiness  to  be 
derived  irom  Christ,  descants  in  a  way  of  amplification 
upon  the  characters  which  the  Saviour  sustains,  &c. 

The  happiness  we  derive  from  creatures  is  like  a  beg- 
gar's garment — ^it  is  made  up  of  pieces  and  patches,  and  is 
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worih  very  KtUe  after  all.  But  the  blenaiecbess  we  derive 
from  the  Saviour  is  Buigle  and  complete.  In  him  all  fid- 
nesfi  dwellg.  He  is  coeval  with  every  period.  He  is  an- 
.  swerable  to  every  condition.  He  is  a  physician^  to  heal ; 
aconnsellor,  to  plead;  a  kiug^  to  govern;  a  friend^  to 
sympathize ;  a  father,  to  provide.  He  is  a  foundaticm,  to 
sustain ;  a  root,  to  enliven  ;  a  fountain^  to  refresh.  He  is 
the  shadow  from  the  heat ;  the  bread  of  life ;  the  momii^ 
star ;  the  sun  of  righteousness^ — all,  and  in  all.  [This  is 
the  climax.]  No  creature  can  be  a  substitute  for  him ;  but 
he  can  supply  the  place  of  every  creature.  He  is  all  my 
salvation  and  all  my  desire ;  my  hope,  my  peace,  my  life^ 
my  glory,  and  joy.  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee, 
and  there  is  n<me  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee. 
My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth,  but  thou  art  the  strength  of 
my  heartf  and  my  portion  for  ever."  I  cannot  be  exposed, 
I  cannot  be  friendless,  I  cannot  be  poor^  I  cannot  be 
fearful,  I  cannot  be  sorrowful — with  thee. 

Example  2. — ^The  same  author  shows,  in  a  very  for- 
cible manner,  the  iniquity  and  folly  of  ungodly  men,  by 
judiciously  commenting,  in  a  way  of  amplification,  on  the 
character  and  perfections  of  God.  The  text  is  Mai.  iii.  8 : 
•*  Will  a  man  rob  God  ?" 

Is  it  {Mt>bable ?  Is  it  possible?  Can  he  be  so  iliftfi- 
gemums  ?  What  1  rob  a  father^  a  friend,  a  benefactor  t 
The  best  of  all  fathers !  The  kindest  of  all  friends  !  The 
most  gen^ous  of  all  benefactors  !  Can  he  be  so  daring  ? 
— ^to  rob  a  Being  so  high  and  sacred ;  and  whose  glory 
so  enhances  the  offence  !  Can  he  be  so  irrational? — ^to 
rob  a  Being — not  absent,  for  he  never  is  absent ;  but  in  his 
presence— not  in  the  night,  but  in  the  day  ;  and  darkness 
and  light  are  both  alike  to  him— not  when  he  sees  not, 
observes  not,  but  while  he  is  looking  on,  and  must  look  on ; 
for  his  eyes  are  upon  all  the  ways  of  man,  and  he  pon- 
dereth  all  his  goings  ?  Can  he  be  so  desperate? — ^To  rob 
one  who  can/  who  will,  punish ;  and  whose  punishmrat  is 
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not  only  unavoidable  bat  intolerable?  It  is  a  fearfal 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.  Yet,  says 
CU>d — and  he  cannot  be  mistaken^  or  accuse  unrighteously 
— "  Ye  have  robbed  meT* 

Example  3.— R.  Walker,— on  I  Thess.  iii.  8 :  "Now 
we  live,  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord," — takes  occasion  to 
comment  on  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  apostle.  He 
observes, — 

The  general  meaning  of  the  passage  is  obvious  :  it  con- 
tains an  obliging  and  spirited  declaration  of  the  apostle's 
good  will  to  the  Christians  at  Thessalonioa.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  Paul,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  epistle, 
was  a  poor,  afflicted,  solitary  man ;  banished  from  his 
friends,  living  among  strangers,  labouring  with  his  own 
hands  for  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  destitute  of  almost 
levery  earthly  comfort.  All  this  the  Thessalonians  knew 
full  well.  Judge,  then,  with  what  emotion  they  would  read 
this  strong,  this  endearing  profession  of  his  concern  for 
their  welfare ;  thei/  who,  under  God,  owed  their  conver- 
sion to  his  ministry,  and  to  whom  his  past  sufferings  on 
their  own  account,  and  his  present  distress,  were  perfectly 
known.  He  had  to]4  them  a  little  before,  that  the  bitterest 
ingredient  in  all  his  afflictions  was  the  apprehension  he 
had  that  his  sufferings  might  have  a  tendency  to  shake 
their  faith,  and  to  prejudice  their  minds  against  the  gospel 
of  Christ:  ver.  5 — 7.  And  then  he  adds,  ''For  now,^* 
even  at  this  present  time,  distressed  and  afflicted  as  we  are, 
yet  "  now  we  live,  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord." 

Here  then  the  purest  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  Master, 
and  the  most  generous  love  to  the  souls  of  men,  are  happily 
united,  and  feelingly  expressed  in  the  native  language  of 
a  warm  and  upright  heart.  I  say,  the  purest  zeal  and  the 
most  generous  love ;  for  no  tincture  of  selfishness  appears 
in  either.  If  Christ  is  glorified, — if  men  are  saved, — Paul 
obtains  his  utmost  wish  ;  his  happiness  is  independent  of 
every  thing  else;  he  enjoys  all  that  in  his  own  estimation 
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is  worthy  to  be  accounted  life,  if  his  spiritual  childem 
stand  fast  in  the  Lord.     And  is  not  this  a  temper  of  most 
distinguished  excellence?    When  I  called  it  amiabie,  I 
only  spoke  the  half  of  its  praise :  it  has  a  dignity,  as  well 
as  a  beauty,  belonging  to  it,  superior  to  any  thing  that  is 
commonly  celebrated  by  that  name  among  men.     Would 
we  behold  heroism  in  its  fairest  and  most  exalted  form, 
instead  of  looking  for  it  among  those  whom  the  world  has 
styled  heroes,  we  shall  succeed  far  better  if  we  turn  our 
eyes  to  Saul  of  Tarsus.     Where  shall  we  find  such  deter- 
mined courage,  such  cool  intrepidity,  and  contempt  of  dan- 
ger, as  in  this  good  and  faithful  soldier  of  Christ.     **  Be- 
hold," said  he,  to  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
^'  Behold,  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  unto  Jerusalem,"  <&c. : 
Acts   XX.   22.     With   what  invincible    fortitude   did  he 
triumph  over  adversity  in  every  frightful  shape!    With 
what  noble  freedom  and  independence  of  spirit  did  he  exult 
amidst  those  sufferings  of  which  human  nature  hath  the 
greatest  abhorrence  !     "  Even  unto  this  hour,**  says  he, 
in  his  letters  to  the  Corinthians,  '<  we  both  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  are  buffeted;  and  have  no  certain  dweUing- 
place :  we  are  made  as  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  are  the 
ofiscouring  of  all  things  unto  this  day.     We  are  troubled 
on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed,"  &c.    And  what  can  at- 
tract our  love,  what  can  merit  our  esteem,  what  can  excite 
our  admiration,  if  such  a  temper  doth  not?     A  temper 
which,  to  all  the  magnanimity  of  the  hero,  unites  all  the 
piety  and  benevolence  of  the  saint.    But  it  will  not  avail 
us  barely  to  esteem  or  admire  this  temper :  it  is  necessary, 
my  brethren,  that  we  ourselves  be  possessed  of  it 

ADMONITORY. 

Example  1. — A  comment  of  caution  to  ministers,  on  1  Cor. 
iv.  30  ;  also  suited  to  1  Cor.  ix.  27,  Dr.  Chalmers's  text. 
A  preacher  may  have  his  mind  familiarized  to  every 
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aitkle  of  &ith^— to  demonatrate  the  chaniiel  of  infliieiice 
by  which  it  is  brought  down  from  heaven  upon  the 
hearts  of  believers, — ^to  cast  an  eye  of  intelligence  on 
the  whole  system  of  Christian  doctrine^ — ^to  lay  bare 
those  ligaments  of  connexion  by  which  a  true  faith  in  the 
mind  is  ever  sure  to  bring  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  practice 
along  with  it, — and  to  hold  up  the  light  both  of  Scrip- 
tare  and^  experieDCfe  over  the  whole  process  of  man's  re- 
generation. It  is  possible  for  him  to  do  all  this,  and  yet 
have  no  part  in  that  regeneration, — ^to  declare  with  ability 
and  effect  the  gospel  to  others,  and  yet  himself  be  a  cast- 
away,— to  unravel  the  whole  of  that  spiritual  mechanism 
by  which  a  sinner  i»  transformed  into  a  saint,  while  he 
does  not  exemplify  that  mechanism  npon  his  own  person, — 
to  explain  what  must  be  done  and  what  must  be  under* 
gone  in  the  process  of  becoming  one  of  the  children  of 
tiie  kingdom,  while  he  himself  remains  one  of  the  children 
of  the  world.  To  him  the  kingdom  of  God  has  come  in 
word,  and  it  hath  come  in  the  letter,  and  it  hath  come  in 
natural  discernment ;  but  it  hath  not  come  in  power.  He 
may  have  profoundly  studied  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom,  and  have  conceived  the  various  ideas  of  which  it 
is  composed,  and  have  embodied  them  in  word,  and  have 
poured  them  forth  in  utterance,  and  yet  be  as  litde  spi- 
ritualized by  these  manifold  operations,  as  ihe  sdr  is  spi- 
ritualized by  its  being  Uie  avenue  of  the  sound  of  his  voice 
to  the  ears  of  his  listening  auditory.  The  living  man 
may,  with  all  the  force  of  his  native  intelligence,  be  a 
mere  vehicle  of  transmission.  The  Holy  Ghost  may  leave 
the  message  to  take  its  own  way  through  his  mind ;  and 
may  refuse  the  accession  of  his  influence,  till  it  makes 
its  escape  from  the  lips  of  the  preacher ;  and  may  trust 
for  its  conveyance  to  those  aerial  undulations  by  which 
the  report  is    carried   forward  ^to    an   assembled  mul- 
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titade  ;  and  may  only,  after  the  entraoce  of  lieariog  kas 
been  effected  for  the  terms  of  the  message, — may  only,  after 
the  unaided  powers  of  moral  and  physical  nature  have 
brought  the  matter  thus  far, — may  then,  and  not  till 
then,  add  his  own  influence  to  the  truths  of  the  message, 
and  send  them  with  this  impregnation  from  the  ear  to  the 
conscience  of  any  whom  he  listeth.  And  thus,  from  the 
workings  of  a  cold  and  desolate  bosom  in  the  human  ex- 
pounder, may  there  proceed  a  voice  which,  in  its  way  to 
some  of  those  who  are  assembled  around  him,  shall  turn 
out  to  be  a  voice  of  urgency  and  power.  He  may  be  the 
instrument  of  bledsings  to  others,  which  have  never  come 
with  kindly  and  effective  influence  upon  his  own  heart. 
He  may  inspire  an  energy  which  he  does  not  feelj,  and  pour 
a  comfort  into  the  wounded  spirit,  the  taste  of  which  and  the 
enjoyment  of  which  is  not  permitted  to  his  own.  And  no- 
thing can  serve  more  effectually  than  this  experimental  fact 
to  humble  him,  and  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a 
power  which  cannot  be  wielded  by  all  the  energies  of  na- 
ture,— a  power  often  refused  to  eloquence,  often  refused 
to  the  might  and  glory  of  human  wisdom,— often  refused 
to  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  human  might  and  human 
talent,  and  generally  met  with  in  richest  abundance 
among  the  ministrations  of  the  men  of  simplicity  and 
prayer, 

ARGUMENTATIVE. 

Example  1. — Jay,  on  Acts  iii.  9,  10.  The  reality  of 
this  miracle  is  shown  by  brief  but  forcible  arguments,  and 
the  effect  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  several  comments  that 
are  interspersed. 

The  cripple's  walking  was  a  proof  of  the  reality  and 
perfection  of  the  cure.  His  praising  God  was  the  proper 
improvement  of  it.  What  an  attestation  was  here  to  the 
divine  mission  of  the  apostles,    and  so  to   the  truth  of 
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Christiaiiity  itself!  There  was  nothing  like  artifice  or 
collusion  in  this  miracle.  The  patient  resided  not  in  a 
remote  place,  but  in  Jerusalem^  that  is,  in  the  midst  of 
their  enemies.  He  had  been  lame  from  his  mother's 
womb,  and  was  now  upwards  of  forty  years  old.  He 
was  well  known  ;  he  was  a  beggar.  Multitudes  had  seen 
him  ;  many  had  relieved  him ;  and  many  had  handled  him, 
for  he  was  carried  daily  to  the  place  of  begging.  And 
this  was  not  an  obscure  corner^  but  the  entrance  into 
the  temple.  And  the  thing  was  not  done  in  the  night ; 
but  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  there  was  a  con- 
course of  people.  Put  all  this  together ;  and  then  ask 
whether  any  thing  could  have  been  fairer.  Could  any  thing 
have  been  more  open  to  detection  had  there  been  any  im- 
posture ?  Compare  such  an  achievement  with  the  prodigies 
of  heathenism^  and  the  miracles  of  the  Romish  church. 
What  then  shall  we  think  of  the  credulity  of  unbelievers? 
What  is  the  faith  of  a  Christian  to  their  belief  ?  Christians 
believe  difficulties,  because  they  are  abundantly  confirmed ; 
but  they  swallow  improbabilities  and  impossibilities.  Their 
rejection  of  the  gospel  cannot  arise  from  an  intellectual 
but  a  moral  cause.  They  do  not  want  evidence,  but  dis- 
position ;  they  receive  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they 
might  be  saved. 

Example  2. — R.  Walker  furnishes  a  specimen  of  fami- 
liar argument,  united  with  strong  comment  and  solemn 
appeal,  vol.  i.,  lect.  iii.,  on  Ps.  xix.  13  :  ^  Presumptuous 
sins." 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  O  sinner,  that  the  sins  of  profane 
swearing,  perjury,  theft,  uncleanness,  and  drunkenness,  are 
not  presumptuous  sins.  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  plead  that 
you  do  not  directly  intend  thus  much;  I  verily  believe 
you  think  so ;  for,  proud  and  stubborn  as  you  are,  I  am 
confident  that  you  dare  not  utter  such  blasphemies  before 
God,  nor  even  avow  them  to  your  own  heart.     But  does  it 
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follow  thence  that  you  are  not  chargeable  with  them  ? 
The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  can  easily  be  detected.  Tell 
me,  do  you  intend  your  own  damnation  ?  I  need  not 
wait  for  an  answer ;  I  am  sure  you  do  not.  Pray,  then, 
what  meaning  have  you  at  all  ?  You  wilfully  transgress 
the  laws  of  God,  but  you  do  not  intend  to  be  punished  for 
it :  on  the  contrary,  you  shudder  at  the  prospect  of  suffer- 
ing, and  would  certainly  oppose  it  with  all  your  might. 
This  is  one  side.  On  the  other  hand,  you  say  that  you 
have  no  direct  intention  to  injure  or  insult  the  majesty  of 
God ;  you  mean  no  prejudice  to  his  authority,  nor  to  any 
of  his  perfections,  his  wisdom^  holiness,  justice,  or  almighty 
power.  Can  any  body  reconcile  these  two  opposites  ? 
You  are  unwilling  to  be  miserable ;  and  yet  you  are 
willing  that  God  should  possess  those  tremendous  attri- 
butes by  the  exercise  of  which  you  must  be  made  misera- 
ble !  This  is  a  flat  contradiction.  The  case  is  plain, 
whether  you  perceive  it  or  not :  you  would  certainly 
dethrone  God  if  you  could ;  you  would  reverse  his  laws 
or  disarm  his  power  that  you  might  follow  your  incli- 
nations without  fear  or  control.  And  this  is  the  dis- 
position of  every  presumptuous  sinner,  though  perhaps  his 
heart  may  be  so  hard  and  unfeeling  as  not  to  perceive  it. 

CONTEMPLATIVE. 

Howe,  on  Matt.  xvi.  24.     Delight  in  God. 

How  g^eat  is  the  pleasure  arising  from  self-denial ! 
How  pleasant  when  we  have  learned  to  forsake  and  aban- 
don ourselves ;  when  the  idol  self  is  no  longer  maintained 
within  us,  at  the  dear  expense  of  our  peace,  comfort, 
safety,  and  eternal  hope ;  an  idol  that  engrosses  the  whole 
substance  of  our  sods,  that  exhausts  and  devours  that 
strengtii  and  vigour  of  our  spirits  which  it  does  not 
maintain  and  cannot  repair,  which  consumes  our  time, 
which  keeps  all  our  powers  and  faculties  in  a  continual 
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exercise  and  hury^  to  make  a  costly,  a  Tain,  and  an  un- 
lawful profision  for  it !  How  great  if  the  ease  and  plea- 
sure which  we  feel  on  being  delivered  from  that  soul- 
wasting  monster  that  was  fed  and  sustained  at  a  dearer 
rate,  and  with  more  costly  sacrifices  and  repasts,  ihan  can 
be  paralleled  by  either  sacred  or  other  history ;  that  has 
made  more  desolations  in  the  souls  of  men  than  ever  was 
made  in  their  towns  and  cities,  wherq  idols  were  served  wifli 
only  human  sacrifices  or  monstrous  creatures,  satiated  only 
widi  such  refections ;  or  where  the  Uves  and  safety  of  Ate 
most  were  to  be  bought  out  of  the  constant  and  successive 
tribute  of  the  blood  of  not  a  few !  that  hath  devoured  more 
and  preyed  more  cruelly  upon  human  lives  than  Moloch  or 
the  Minotaur.  When  this  monstrous  idol  is  destroyed  and 
broken  down,  what  jubilee  does  it  make,  what  songs  of 
triumph  and  praise  doth  it  furnish  and  supply  to  tiie  poor 
soul  now  delivered  and  redeemed  from  death  and  bondage ! 
How  much  more  easy  and  reasonable  a  service  is  it,  when 
once  the  g^ace  of  God  and  these  dear  experiences  g^ve 
men  to  understand  it,  to  study  to  please  God  than  them- 
selves; when  they  feel  themselves  dead  to  their  former  lord's 
service,  and  only  to  live  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ ; 
when  sin  no  longer  reigns  in  their  mortal  bodies,  that 
they  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof !  Rom.  vi.  1 1, 12^  18. 
What  an  ease  is  it  to  the  spirit  of  a  man  when  he  has  not 
himself  to  seek  and  serve  in  any  unlawful,  disallowed  sense ; 
when  he  finds  himself  not  necessitated  or  ni^ed  by  his  own 
imperious  fleshly  inclinations  so  to  do ;  when  he  perceives 
himself  counterpoised  by  a  preventing  better  (nrinciple^ 
and  the  weight  and  bias  of  his  own  spirit  inclines  him  quite 
another  way ;  when  he  finds  that  he  has  nothing  left  him  to 
do  but  to  serve  God,  to  know  his  will^  and  to  do  it ;  and 
when  he  is  disemburdened  of  all  unnecessary  care  for  him* 
self,  that  which  is  necessary  being  a  part  of  his  duty^  and 
therefore  done  on  purpose  only  for  God !    What  life  is 
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pleasant  if  this  be  not !  Sorely  wherein  it  is  attained  to 
it  is  most  pleasant,  and  hither  this  gracious^  heart-rectifying 
communication  is  greatly  tending. 

Scripture  examples  of  Contemplative  Comment: — Job 
iii.  17—26;  vii.  1—10;  xiv.  1—3;  xix.  25—27;  xxix. ; 
Ps.  xc. ;  and  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

HYPERBOLICAL. 

Payson^  on  Job  xxii.  5.   Sinners  will  not  be  saved. 

Reason  with  them^ — ^they  will  not  be  convinced ;  set  mo- 
tives before  them, — they  will  not  be  persuaded ;  address 
their  hearts, — ^they  will  not  be  a£fected;  appeal  to  their 
consciences, — they  will  not  feel  guilty ;  attempt  to  excite 
their  fears, — they  will  not  be  alarmed;  endeavour  to 
allnre  them  to  Christ  by  promises  and  invitations, — they 
will  not  come ;  beseech  'them ;  weep  over  them ;  expostu- 
late with  them  in  the  most  affectionate  and  pathetic  man- 
ner ;  set  good  and  evil,  life  and  death,  heaven  and  hell, 
judgment  and  eternity,  before  them  in  every  form : — they 
make  light  of  all,  and  go  their  ways,  one  to  his  farm,  and 
another  to  his  merchandise.  In  vain  have  prophets  pro- 
phesied ;  in  vain  have  apostles  preached ;  in  vain  have  an- 
gels descended  from  heaven ;  in  vain  has  the  Son  of  God 
appeared  on  earth  and  spoken  as  man  never  spake ;  in  vain 
has  the  eternal  Father  proclaimed  from  heaven,  '^  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  hear  him ;" — still  sinners  will  not  hear ; 
they  will  not  come  to  Christ  for  life;  they  wiU  neglect  the 
great  salvation.  Sin  is  committed  against  an  infinite 
Being, — against  God;  a  Being  infinitely  powerful,  just, 
and  good.  The  criminality  of  an  offence  is  in  proportion 
to  the  excellence  and  greatness  of  the  person  against  whom 
it  is  committed.  For  instance,  it  is  wrong  for  a  child  to 
strike  a  brother.  Should  the  same  child  strike  his  father, 
it  would  be  incomparably  more  so.  Were  his  father  a 
king,  possessed  of  every  good  quality,  the  act  would  be 
2d  2 
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ttill  more  criminal.  But  God  is  our  heavenly  Father^  Ae 
universal  King,  infinitely  exalted  above  every  human  pa- 
rent— above  every  earthly  monarch ;  possessed  in  an  infi- 
nite degree  of  every  perfection  which  can  entitle  him  to  the 
perfect  love>  confidence^  and  obedience  of  his  creatures. 
He  is  also  the  author  and  preserver  of  the  very  powers 
and  faculties  which  we  employ  in  sinning  against  him^  and 
he  has  conferred  upon  us  innumerable  favours.  Of  course 
we  are  under  infinite  obligation  to  love  and  obey  him ;  and 
therefore  to  violate  these  obligations,  and  to  sin  against 
such  a  Being,  must  be  an  infinite  evil. 

interAooativb. 

Davies,  on  Rev.  iii.  15,  16* 

Is  lukewarmness  a  proper  temper  towards  Jesus  Christ  ? 
Is  this  a  suitable  return  for  that  love  that  brought  him 
down  from  his  native  paradise  into  our  wretched  world  ? — 
that  love  which  kept  his  mind,  for  thirty-three  painful 
years,  intent  upon  this  one  object,  the  salvation  of  sinners  ? 
— that  love  that  rendered  him  cheerfully  patient  of  the 
shame,  the  curse,  and  the  torture  of  crucifixion,  and  all  the 
agonies  of  the  most  painful  death? — that  love  which  makes 
him  still  the  sinner*s  friend  in  the  court  of  heaven,  where 
he  appears  as  our  prevailing  advocate  and  intercessor? 
Blessed  Jesus !  is  lukewarmness  a  proper  return  to  'tiiee 
for  all  this  kindness  ?  No  ;  methinks  devils  could  not  treat 
thee  worse.  My  fellow-mortals,  my  fellow-sinners,  who  are 
the  objects  of  all  this  love,  can  you  put  him  off  with  languid 
devotion  and  faint  services  ?  Then  every  grateful  and  gene- 
rous passion  is  extinct  in  your  souls,  and  you  are  qualified 
to  venture  upon  every  form  of  ingratitude  and  baseness. 

As  lukewarmness  is  not  a  suitable  feeling  towards  Christ,  so 
neither  is  it  suitable  to  a  view  of  eternal  happiness  and 
misery.  Is  it  a  suitable  temper  with  regard  to  happiness 
far  exceeding  the  utmost  bounds  of  our  present  thoughts, 
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equal  to  the  largest  capacities  of  our  souls  in  tiie  most 
improved  and  perfect  state? — an  happiness  beyond  the 
grave,  when  all  the  enjoyments  of  this  transitory  life 
have  taken  an  eternal  flight  from  us,  and  leave  us  hungry 
and  famishing  for  ever  if  these  be  our  only  portion ;~  an 
happiness  that  will  last  as  long  as  our  immortal  spirits,  and 
never  fade  or  fly  from  us  !  Or  are  our  lukewarmness  and 
indifference  a  suitable  temper  with  respect  to  misery  be- 
yond expression,  beyond  conception  dreadful?  —  misery 
inflicted  by  a  God  of  almighty  power  and  inexorable  jus- 
tice upon  a  number  of  obstinate,  incorrigrible  rebels,  for 
numberless  wilful  and  daring  provocations,  inflicted  on 
purpose  to  show  his  wrath  and  make  his  power  known ; — 
misery  proceeding  from  the  united  fury  of  divine  indigna- 
tion, of  turbulent  passions,  of  a  guilty  conscience,  of  mali- 
cious, tormenting  devils ; — misery  (who  can  bear  up  under 
the  horror  of  the  thought  ?)  that  should  last  as  long  as  the 
eternal  God  should  live  to  inflict  it;  as  long  as  sin 
should  continue  evil  to  deserve  it;  without  mitigation, 
never,  never  to  see  an  end !  And  remember  that  a  state  of 
happiness  or  misery  is  not  remote  from  us,  but  near  us, 
just  before  us  ;  the  next  year,  the  next  hour,  or  the  next 
moment  we  may  enter  into  it,  as  an  estate  for  which  we 
are  now  candidates,  now  upon  our  trial ;— our  eternal  all 
is  now  at  stake.  O  sirs,  does  an  inactive,  careless  posture 
become  us  in  such  a  situation  ?  Can  this  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  us  ?  Can  you  be  lukewarm  about  such  mat- 
ters?   

CONTRAST. 

.  Example  1. — Chalmers,  on  Astronomy.  Infidek  con* 
trasted  with  angels. 

The  infidel,  then,  as  he  widens  the  field  of  his  contem- 
plations (through  immensities  and  worlds),  would  suffer  its 
every  object  to  die  away  in  forgetfulness.    The  angels^ 
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expatiating  as  they  do  over  tbe  range  of  a  loftier  tmiver- 
Bality^  are  represented  as  all  awake  to  the  history  of  each 
of  its  distinct  and  subordinate  provinces.  The  infidel,  with 
his  mind  afloat  among  suns  and  among  systems,  can  jfind 
no  place  in  his  already  occupied  mind  for  the  humble  worlds 
which  lodges  and  accommodates  our  species.  The  angels, 
standing  upon  a  loftier  summit,  and  with  a  mightier 
prospect  of  creation  before  them,  are  yet  represented  as 
looking  down  on  this  single  world,  and  attentively  mark- 
ing every  feeling  and  every  demand  of  all  its  families. 
The  infidel,  by  sinking  us  down  to  an  unnoticeable  minute- 
ness, would  lose  sight  of  our  dwelling-place  altogether, 
and  spread  a  darkening  shroud  of  oblivion  over  all  the 
concerns  and  over  all  the  interests  of  men  :  but  the  angels 
will  not  so  abandon  us ;  undazzled  by  the  whole  surpass- 
ing grandeur  of  that  scenery  which  is  around  them,  they 
are  revealed  as  directing  all  the  fulness  of  their  regard  to 
this  our  habitation,  and  casting  a  longing  and  benignant 
eye  on  ourselves  and  on  our  children. 

The  infidel  will  tell  us  of  those  worlds  which  roll  afar, 
and  the  number  of  which  outstrips  the  arithmetic  of  the 
human  understanding ;  and  then,  with  the  hardness  of  an 
unfeeling  calculator,  will  consign  the  one  we  occupy,  wi^ 
all  its  guilty  generations,  to  despair.  But  He  who  counts 
the  number  of  the  stars  is  set  forth  to  us  as  looking  at 
every  inhabitant  among  the  millions  of  our  species,  and  by 
the  word  of  the  gospel  beckoning  .to  him  with  the  hand  of 
invitation,  and  on  the  very  first  step  of  his  return  is  mov- 
ing towards  him,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  the  prodigal's 
father,  to  receive  him  back  again  into  that  presence  from 
which  he  had  wandered.  And  as  to  this  world,  in  favour 
of  which  the  scowling  infidel  will  not  permit  one  solitary 
movement,  all  heaven  is  represented  as  in  a  stir  about  its 
restoration ;  and  there  cannot  a  single  son  or  a  single 
daughter  be  recalled  from  sin  into  righteousness,  without 
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an  acclamatioii  of  joy  among  the  hosts  of  paradise.  Aye, 
and  I  can  say  it  of  the  humblest  and  the  unworthiest  of  you 
all,  that  the  eye  of  angels  is  upon  him^  and  that  his  repent- 
ance would  at^  this  moment  send  forth  a  wave  of  delightful 
sensibility  through  the  mighty  throng  of  their  innumer- 
able legions. 

.  Example  2. — Contrast  of  false  and  real  Religion. — Blair, 
in  his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  cites  a  fine  passage  of  this  kind 
from  Bishop  Sherlock.  Natural  religion  is  personified  as 
being  in  a  state  of  hesitation,  whether  to  adoptthe  Koran  or 
the  Gospel.  The  preacher  then  addresses  her  in  these 
words: 

' '  Go  to  Mahomet  and  his  disciples,  arrayed  in  blood,  riding 
in  triumph  over  the  spoils  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword.    See  the  cities  which  he  set 
in  flames,  the  countries  which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed ;  and 
the  miserable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries, 
which  were  left  to  see  wretchedness  in  its  most  gloomy 
forms.     When  you  have  viewed  him  in  this  scene,  go  into 
his  retirements;   see  the  prophet's  chamber,  his  concu- 
bines and  wives;  see  his  adultery,  and  hear  him  allege 
revdaiion  and  his  divine  commission  to  justify  his  lust  and 
oppression.    If  you  are  weary  of  this  disgusting  prospect, 
turn  to  the  blessed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to 
all  the  sons  of  men,  patiently  instructing  both  the  ignorant 
and  the  perverse ;  see  him  in  his  most  retired  privacies ; 
follow  him  to  the  mount,  and  hear  his  devotions  and  sup- 
plications to  God ;  go  to  his  table,  and  view  his  poor  fare ; 
hear  his  heavenly  discourse ;  see  him  injured,  but  not  pro- 
voked;   attend    him  to  the  tribunal,   and   consider  the 
patience  with  which  he  endured  the  cross ;  view  him  in  the 
agony  of  death ;  hear  his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors, 
'  Father,  foi^ve  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.' 
Here,  then,  stand  still,  and  judge  which  is  the  true  pro- 
phet of  God.    Let  the  centurion  speak  your  language, 
Trultf  thuman  wa$  the  SimqfGodr 
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EXPOSITORY. 

Example  1. — Horsley,  on  John  xiii.  34.    The  **  ne^r 
commandment." 

It  waa,  indeed,  in  various  senses  a  new  command^ 
ment.    Firsts   as  the  thing  enjoined  was  a  great  novelty 
in   the   practice    of  mankind.     The    age   in   which    our 
Saviour  lived  on  earth  was  an  age  of  pleasure  and  dissi- 
pation ;  sensual  appetite,  indulged  to  a  most  unwarrantable 
excess,  had  extinguished  all  the  nobler  feelings.     This  is 
ever  the  effect  when  it  is  suffered  to  get  the  ascendant, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  said  by  the  apostle  to  war 
against  the  soul.   The  refinements  of  luxury,  spread  among 
all  ranks  of  men,  had  multiplied  their  artificial  wants  be- 
yond the  proportion  of  the  largest  fortunes  ;  and  thus,  bring- 
ing all  men  into  the  class  of  the  necessitous,  had  univer- 
sally induced  the  churlish  habit  of  the  mind  in  which  every 
feeling  is  considered  as  a  weakness  which  terminates  not  in 
self ',  and  those  generous  sympathies  by  which  every  one 
is  impelled  to  seek  his  neighbour's  good  are  industriouidy 
suppressed,  as  disturbers  of  the  repose  of  the  individual,  and 
enemies  to  his  personal  enjoyments.     This  is  the  tendency, 
and  hath  ever  been  the  effect,  of  luxury^  in  every  nation 
where  it  has  unhappily  taken  root.     It  renders  every  man 
selfish  upon  principle.     The  first  symptom  of  this  fatal  cor- 
ruption is  the  extinction  of  generous  public  spirit,  that  is^ 
of  real  regard  to  the  interest  and  good  order  of  society ;  in 
the  place  of  which  arises  the  base  and  odious  counterfeit 
which,  assuming  the  name  of  patriotism,  thinks  to  cover 
the  infamy  of  every  vice  which  can  disgrace  the  private 
life  of  man,  by  clamours  for  the  public  good ;  of  which 
the  real  object  all  the  while  is  nothing  more  than  the  grati- 
fication and  rapacity  of  demagogues.    The  next  stage  of 
the  corruption  is  a  perfect  indifference  and  insensibility,  in 
all  ranks  of  men,  to  every  thing  but  the  gratification  of  the 
moment.    An  idle  peasantry  subsist  themselves  by  theft 
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and  violence^  and  a  voluptaous  nobility  squander^  on  base 
and  criminal  indulgences,  that  superfluity  of  store  which 
should  go  to  the  defence  of  the  country  in  times  of  public 
danger^  or  to  the  relief  of  private  distress.  In  an  age 
therefore  of  luxury^  such  as  that  was  in  which  our  Saviour 
lived  on  earth,  genuine  philanthropy  being  necessarily  e%- 
tmguished,  the  religious  love  of  our  neighbour,  which  is  far 
beyond  ordinary  philanthropy^  will  rarely,  if  ever^  be  found. 

Example  2. — ^Horsley,  on  Mark  vii.  37.  We  read  in 
St.  Luke  that  our  '^  Lord  was  casting  out  a  devil^  and  it 
was  dumb ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that,  when  the  devil  was 
gone  out,  the  dumb  spake^  and  the  populace  that  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  miracle,  wondered." 

J%ey  wondered,  and  there  was  an  end  of  their  specula- 
tions upon  the  business :  they  made  no  further  inquiry ; 
their  thoughts  led  them  to  no  further  qonclusion  than  that 
the  thing  was  very  strange.  These  seem  to  be  a  people 
of  the  stupid  sort  tliat  abounds  too  much  in  all  ranks  of 
society,  whose  notice  is  attracted  by  things  that  come  to 
pass,  not  according  to  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  them, 
— a  thing  that  never  breaks  their  slumbers^  but  according 
as  they  are  more  or  less  frequent.  They  are  neither  ex- 
cited by  any  scientific  curiosity  to  inquire  after  the  esta- 
blished causes  of  the  most  common  things,  nor  by  any 
pious  regard  to  God's  providential  government  of  the 
world  to  inquire  after  him  in  the  most  uncommon.  Day 
and  night  succeed  each  other  in  constant  vicissitude  ;  the 
seasons  hold  their  unvaried  course  ;  the  sun  makes  his  an- 
nual journey  through  the  same  regiona  of  the  sky;  the 
moon  runs  the  circle  of  her  monthly  changes,  with  a  motion 
ever  varying,  yet  subject  to  one  constant  law  and  limit  of 
its  variations ;  the  tides  of  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow ;  heavy 
waters  are  supported  at  a  great  height  in  the  thinner  fluid 
of  the  air^ — they  are  collected  in  clouds  which  overspread 
the  summer  sky^  and  descend  in  showers  to  refresh  the 
verdure  of  the  earthy — or  they  are  driven  by  strong  gales 
2i>3 
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to  the  bleak  regions  of  the  north,  whence  the  wintry  winds 
retam  them  to  these  milder  climates^  to  fall  lightly  upon 
the  tender  blade  in  flakes  of  snow,  and  form  a  mantle  to 
shelter  the  hope  of  the  husbandman  from  the  nipping  frost. 
These  thingfs  are  hardly  noticed  by  the  sort  of  people  who 
are  now  before  ns :  tiiey  excite  not  even  their  wonder^ 
though  in  themselves  most  wonderful ;  much  less  do  they 
awaken  them  to  inquire  by  what  mechanism  of  the  universe 
a  system  so  complex  with  motions  and  vicissitudes,  and 
yet  so  regular  and  orderly  in  its  complications ,  is  carried 
on.    They  say  to  themselves,  "  These  are  common  occurs 
rences  of  nature/'  and  they  are  satisfied.    These  same  sort 
of  people,  if  they  see  blind  men  restored  to  sight,  or  the 
deaf  and  dumb  suddenly  endowed  with  the  faculties  of 
hearing  and  of  speech,  without  the  use  of  physical  means, 
wonder, — t.  e.,  they  say  to  themselves,  "  It  is  uncommon,'' 
and  they  concern  themselves  no  further.    These  few  dis- 
cover God  neither  in  the  still  voice  of  nature,  nor  in  the 
sudden  blaze  of  miracle.     They  seem  hardly  to  come 
within  the  definition  of  man,  which  was  given  by  some  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  that  he  is  an  animal  which  con- 
templates the  objects  of  its  senses, — ^they  contemplate  no- 
thing :  two  sentences^ — "  It  is  very  uncommon,''  or  "  It 
is  very  strange,"  make  at  once  the  sum  of  the  detail  of 
their  philosophy  and  of  their  belief,  and  are  to  them  a  solu^ 
tion  of  all  difficulties.    They  wonder  for  a  while,  but  they 
presently  dismiss  the  subject  of  their  wonder  from  their 
thoughts.    Wonder,  connected  with  a  principle  of  natural 
curiosity,  is  the  source  of  all  knowledge  and  discovery,-^^ 
and  it  is  a  principle  even  of  piety ;  but  wonder  that  ends  in 
wonder,  and  is  satisfied  with  wondering,  is  the  quality  of 
an  idiot. 

We  see  here  the  power  of  comment,  it  seizes  even  a 
single  word,  tries  it  upon  its  principles,  especially  on  qua- 
lities, as  in  Topic  23,  vol.  ii.,  examines  and  condemns, 
or,  on  another  subject,  commends  and  approves. 
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Some  may  get  into  a  miserable  habit  of  trifling  upon 
words ;  but  ivhen  wcnrds  can,  as  in  this  instance^  be  tamed 
to  principles^  to  a  developement  of  character^  a  signal  ho- 
nour attends  the  examination,  and  nothing  can  effect  this 
so  well  as  comment. 

Example  3. — Jay's  Exercises,  vol.  i.,  p.  198,  Rom.  x. 
12 :  "  The  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call 
vponhim." 

He  is  rich,  that  is,  he  is  plenteaui,  to  all  that  call  upon 
him.  Some,  if  they  are  bountiful,  are  poor  in  bounty* 
And  this  appears,  not  only  in  the  smallness  of  their  gifts, 
but  in  the  tnode  of  giving.  It  seems  done  by  constraint ; 
not  willii^ly,  and  of  a  ready  mind.  It  does  not  drop  from 
them  as  honey  from  the  comb,  or  flow  like  water  from  a 
spring.  It  seems  an  unnatural  effort.  You  feel  no  more  re- 
spect when  they  give  much  than  when  they  give  little ;  every 
thing  like  nobleness  is  destroyed  by  the  manner:  the 
meanness  of  the  disposition  is  betrayed ;  and  the  poor-spi- 
rited mortal  can  no  more  give  kindly  and  generously  than 
a  clown  can  dance  gracefully.  But  **  the  Lord  God  is  a 
sun ;  he  gives  grace  and  glory,  and  no  good  thing  will  he 
withhold."  He  is  '<  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth."  He 
**  abundantly  pardons ;''  and,  while  he  *'  gives  liberally," 
he  "  upbraids  not." 

Example  4.— ^outh,  on  Gen.  i.  27.  Man  formed  in 
the  image  of  God. 

Such  was  his  understanding,  his  noblest  faculty,  it  was 
then  sublime,  dear,  aspiring,  and,  as  it  were,  the  soul's 
upper  region,  lofty  and  serene,  free  from  the  vapours  and 
disturbances  of  the  inferior  affections.  It  was  the  leading, 
controlling  faculty;  all  the  passions  wore  the  colours  of 
reason;  it  was  not  consul,  but  dictator.  Discourse  was 
then  almost  as  quick  as  intuition ;  it  was  nimble  in  pro- 
posing, firm  in  concluding ;  it  could  sooner  determine  than 
now  it  can  dispute.  Like  the  sun,  it  had  both  light  and 
agility^  it  knew  no  rest,  but  in  motion ;  no  quiet^  but  in 
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activity :  it  did  not  so  properly  apprehend  ai  irradiate    the 
object ;  not  so  mucli  find  as  make  things  intelligible :   it  did 
arbitrate  upon  the  several  reports  of  sense,  and  all  the  va- 
rieties of  imagination ;  not,  like  the  drowsy  judge^    only 
hearing,  but  also  directing  their  verdict.     In  tine,  it  ivas 
vegete,  quick,  and  lively  ;  open  as  the  day,  untainted  as  the 
morning,  full  of  the  innocence  and  sprightliness  of  youth  r 
it  gave  the  soul  a  bright  and  full  view  into  all  things^  and 
was  not  only  a  window,  but  itself  a  prospect.     Briefly, 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  clear  representation 
of  the  understanding  then,  and  the  obscure  discoveries  that 
it  makes  now,  as  there  is  between  the  prospect  of  a  case- 
ment  and  of  a  key-hole. 

Example  5. — Idem,  p.  173. 

The  teaching  part,    indeed,   of    a  Romish   bishop  is 
easy  enough,    whose    grand   business  is  only  to  teach 
men    how   to    be    ignorant;    to    instruct    them  how    to 
know  nothing,  or,  which  is  all  one,  to  know  upon  trust, 
to    believe    implicitly;    and,  in    a   word,   to   see   with 
other  men's  eyes,  till  they  come  to  be  lost  in  their  own 
souls.     But  our  religion   is  a  religion  that    dares  to  be 
understood,  that  offers  itself  to  the  search  of  the  inquisitive, 
to  the  inspection  of  the  severest  and  the  most  enlightened 
reason :  for,  being  secure  of  her  substantial  truth  and  pu- 
rity, she  knows  that  for  her  to  be  seen  and  looked  upon  is 
to  be  embraced  and  admired.    As  there  needs  no  greater 
argument  for  men  to  love  the  light  than  to  see  it,  it  needs 
no  legends,  no  service  in  an  unknown  tongue,   no  inqui- 
sition against  Scripture,  no  purging  out  the  heart  and  sense 
of  authors,  no  altering  or  bribing  the  voice  of  antiquity  to 
speak  for  it ;  it  needs  none  of  those  laborious  artifices  of 
ignorance,  none  of  those  cloaks  of  covering.    The  Romish 
faith,  indeed,  must  be  covered,  or  it  cannot  keep  warm. 
And  their  clergy  deal  with  their  religion  as  with  a  great 
crime, — ^if  it  is  discovered  they  are  undone ;  but  there  is  no 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  but  accounts  it  his  interest 
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as  well  as  his  daty  to  comply  with  this  precept  of  Paul  i 
'*  These  things  teach  and  exhort." 

Example  6.— Bradley^  on  Eph.  iii.  8.  *<  Less  than  the 
least  of  all  saints."  We  cannot  take  even  the  most  hasty 
glance  at  the  writings  of  the  Apostle,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  noticing  the  entire  submisdon  of  his  mind  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christy  the  simple  and  hearty  reception 
which  he  gave  to  divine  truths. 

He  had  naturally  the  same  proud  heart  that  we  have,  and 
hated  the  humiliatory  doctrines  connected  with  the  cross  of 
Christ  as  much  as  we  hate  them^  nay,  they  were  more 
o&nsive  to  him  than  they  can  be  to  us.  They  were 
opposed,  not  only  to  those  common  workings  of  pride 
which  we  all  feel,  but  a  multitude  of  prejudices  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  to  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  a  Jew  ;  he  was  a  scholar  of  Gamaliel ;  he  was  a 
man  of  strong  intellectual  powers;  and  yet  all  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Jew,  all  the  pride  of  the  scholar,  and  all  the 
dictates  of  worldly  wisdom,  were  torn  out  of  his  heart,  and 
the  once  proud  and  haughty  Saul  is  seen  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  the  carpenter's  son,  humble  and  teachable  as  a  little 
child.  Read  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians, 
brethren,  and  see  how  low  the  grace  of  God  can  humble 
the  proudest  mind.  We  do  not  find  him  endeavouring  in 
these  epistles  to  accommodate  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  to 
his  former  opinions,  altering  and  qualifying  them  to  make 
them  square  with  the  feelings  of  the  Jew  or  the  pride  of  the 
philosopher;  he  received  them  all  with  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity.  Every  imagination,  ^'  every  high  thing,'' 
which  had  so  long  '^  exalted  itself  in  his  mind  against 
the  knowledge  of  God,"  seems  to  be  utterly  cast  down, 
and  every  thought  brought  into  subjection,  '^  into  cap- 
tivity to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 

Example  7.  —  Dr.  Chalmers,  on   Mark  ii.  27.     The 
Sanctity  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  sabbath  is  the  place 
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wMch  it  occupies  in  the  decalogae.  There  was  mach  of  Je  w<> 
ish  observancy  swept  away  with  the  rain  of  the  national 
institations.    There  was  much  designed  for  a  temporary 
purpose^  and  which  fell  into  disase  among  the  worshipfpers 
of  God  after  that  purpose  was  accomplished.    A  Cbristiaii 
of  the  present  day  looks  upon  many  of  the  most  solemn 
services  of  Judaism  in  no  oAer  light  than  as  fragm^its   i^ 
a  perishable  ritual ;  nor  does  he  ever  think  that,  upon  him- 
self, tiiey  have  any  weight  of  personal  obligation ;   but  this 
does  not  hold  true  of  all  the  duties  and  all  the  services  of 
Judaism.    There  is  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  that 
part  of  it  which  is  now  broken  up>  and  that  part  of  it  which 
still  retains  all  the  authority  of  a  perpetual  and  immutable 
law.     Point  out  to  us  a  single  religious  observance  of  die 
Hebrews  that  is  now  done  away,  and  we  are  able  to  say  of 
It  and  of  all  others  which  have  experienced  a  similar  termi- 
nation>  that  they  every  one  of   them  live    without  the 
compass  of  the  ten  commandments.    They  have  no  place 
whatever  in  that  great  record  of  duty  which  was  graven  on 
the  tables  of  stone,  and  placed  within  the  Holy  of  Holies 
under  the  mercy^seat.    Then  how  does  the  law  o(  the 
sabbath  stand  as  to  this  particular  ?  does  it  lie  within  or 
without  a  limit  so  tangible,  and  forming  so  distinct  and  so 
noticeable  a  line  of  demarcation?    We  see  it  standii^ 
within  this  record^  of  which  all  the  other  duties  are  of  such 
general  and  such  imperishable  obligations.    We  meet  with 
it  in  the  interior  of  that  hallowed  ground  of  which  every 
other  part  is  so  sacred  and  so  inviolable.    We  see  it 
occupying  its  own  conspicuous  place  in  that  registry  of 
duties,  all  of  which  have  the  substance  and  the  irrevocable 
permanency  of  moral   principle.     On  reading  over  the 
other  articles  of  this  memorable  code^  we  see  all  of  them 
stamped  with  such  endearing  characters  of  obligation  as  bo 
time  can  wear  away,  and  the  law  of  the  sabbath  taking  its 
station  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  enshrined  on  each  side  of 
it  among  the  immutabilities  of  truth  and  justice  and  piety. 
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It  is  true  that  much  of  Judaiim  has  now  fatten  into  desue* 
tade»  and  that  many  of  its  dearest  and  most  distingaished 
sol^nnities  are  now  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 
obaokte  and  repealed  observances  of  an  antiquated  ritual; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  being  observed  well»  that  the  whole  of  this 
work  of  demolition  took  place  without  the  line  of  demar- 
cation ;  we  see  no  attempt  whatever  to  violate  the  sanctity 
of  the  ground  which  this  line  indoses.     We  no  where  see 
any  express  or  recorded  incursion  upon  any  one  of  the 
observances  of  the  decalogue.     We  perceive  an  apostle, 
in  the  New  Testament,  making  his  allusion  to  the  fifth  of 
those  observances,  and  calling  it  *^  the  first  commandment 
with  promise  ;'*  and  by  the  very  notice  he  bestows  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  duties,  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  disturb  their  order,  or  to  de- 
pose any  one  of  them  from  the  place  which  had  been 
assigned  to  it.    We  should  count  it  an  experiment  of  the 
most  daring  audacity,  without  the  intimation  of  any  act  of 
repeal  past  in  the  high  legislation  of  heaven,  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  that  sabbath  law  which  stands  enrolled  among  the  items 
of  so  notable  and  so  illustrious  a  document ;  and  nothing 
short  of  a  formal  and  absolute  recalment  can  ever  tempt  us 
to  think  that  the  new  dispensation  of  the  gospel  has  created 
so  much  as  one  vacancy  m  that  register  of  duties  which 
Mve  upon  the  aspect  of  its  whole  history  the  impress 
of  a  revealed  demand  that  is  unalienable  and  everlasting. 
We  cannot  give  up  one  article  in  that  series  of  enactments 
which  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  world  has  been  revealed 
as  a  code,   not  of  ceremonial,  but  of  moral  law.    We 
canaot  consent,  but  on  the  ground  of  some  resistless  and 
overbearing  argument,  to  the  mutilation  of  the  integrity  of 
this  venerable  record.    We  see  throughout  the  whole  line  of 
Jewish  history  that  it  stood  separate  and  alone ;  and  that, 
free  from  all  the  marks  of  national  or  local  peculiarity,  it 
bore  upon  it  none  of  the  frailty  of  the  other  institutions,  but 
has  been  preserved  and  handed  down  to  us,  an  unchanged 
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standard  of  duty  for  all  generations.    We  see  at  the  vctj 
commencement  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  how  God  him- 
self thought  fit  to  signalize  it ;  for  from  the  place  where  he 
stood  did  he  proclaim  the  ten  commandments  of  the  law 
in  tiie  hearing  of  the  assembled  multitude ;  while  every 
other  enactment^  whether  moral  or  ceremonial,  was  con- 
veyed to  the  knowledge  of  the  people  through  the  medium 
of  human  legislation ;  and  we  should  feel  that>  in  dethron- 
ing any  one  of  the  preceptive  impositions  of  the  decalogue 
from  its  authority  over  our  practice,  we  were  bidding- 
defiance  to  the  declared  will  of  the  Eternal^  and  resisting' 
a  voice  which  sounds  as  loudly  and  as  impressively  to  our 
conscience  as  the  one  that  issued  in  thunder  from   the 
flaming  top  of  Sinai^  and    scattered  dismay  among  the 
thousands  of  Israel.* 

The  importance  of  comment  must  have  been  so  apparent 
from  the  perusal  of  the  foregoing  observations  and  examples, 
that  any  additional  arguments  to  enforce  a  careful  attention 
to  its  cultivation,  are  rendered  perfectly  unnecessary.  The 
apostle  Paul,  in  addressing  his  beloved  son  Timothy,  says, 
"  Meditate  on  these  things ;  give  thyself  wholly  to  them." 
So  would  I  say  to  you ;  and,  that  your  studies  may  be  plea« 
sant  to  yourselves  and  profitable  to  those  who  sit  under  your 
ministry,  I  have  subjoined  the  following  Key,  which  I  have 
found  of  essential  service  to  myself,  and  which  doubtless 
will  not  be  witiio^t  its  use  to  you. 


A  KEY  TO  THE  STUDENT'S  LIBRARY. 

The  following  plan  will  discover  in  a  few  minutes  what 
the  library  affords  upon  any  given  text  or  subject;  and 

•  See  examples  of  Comment  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  Galatians,  and  my  sermon  on  Jer.  li.  10.  Several  examples  will 
also  be  found  in  the  former  part  of  this  work ;  especiallj  Horsley  on 
Psahn  xly. ;  Psalm  xcvii.  7,  and  others  are  of  this  kind.  See  Index 
of  Texts. 
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thuSy  with  the  addition  of  commentators  in  possession  ^ 
concordances,  parallelisms,  and  private  memorandums, 
the  preacher's  own  thoughts  will  be  enriched,  and  his 
matter  extended.  .  .  .  The  method  here  laid  down 
will,  if  the  books  be  numerous,  cost  some  time  and  trouble ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  great  and  many 
advantages  that  will  reward  the  labour.  In  many  cases 
the  labour  will  be  small  at  the  first,  but  will  be  increased 
as  the  library  is  augmented  from  time  to  time.  Every 
book  bought  should  add  something  to  the  stock  either  for 
texts  or  subjects*  I  can  only  trace  the  plan  to  the  late 
Dr.  Bogue.  This  plan  requires  three  books  and  indexes. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  general  registry-book  or  text-book, 
wherein  all  the  volumes  of  sermons,  or  single  sermons, 
are  to  be  entered.  The  numbers  on  the  left  are  the  stu- 
dent's private  numbers,  and  by  which  numbers  the  several 
articles  are  to  be  transferred  into  the  other  two  books, 
for  their  several  uses,  thus  : 


BATES'S  SERxMONS,  Vol.  I. 

Existence  of  God  ....  Ps.  xc.  2. 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  .  .  Gen.  ii.  7. 
Resignation .  "Not  my  will,"  &c.  Matt.  xxvi. 


10 
11 
12 


39. 


Paget 

of  books. 

5 
37 
263 


TILLOTSON,  Vol.  I. 
Sincerity. "  Behold  an  Israelite."  John  i.  47. 
Faith  of  Abm.  in  offering  his  Son.  Heb.  xi.  17.  19 
Moses'  Choice.  "  He  chose,"  &c.  Heb.  xi.24. 25 


BLAIR,  Vol.  I. 
Piety  and  Morality  in  Cornelius. 
Religion  in  Adversity     .     .     . 
■  Prosperity  .    .     . 


Acts  X.  4. 
Ps.  xxvii.  6. 
Ps.  i.  3. 


BOURDALOUE,  Vol.  I. 

Birth  of  Christ Luke  ii.  12. 

His  Passion Luke  xxiii.  28. 

The  Trinity Matt.xxviii.29. 


1 

n 

21 


1 

25 

58 


1 
141 
476 
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My  numbers  run  to  7,000,  besides  my  own  manuscript^ 
the  accumulation  of  twenty-five  years.     And  besides  this 
stocky  Mr.  Simeon  furnished  me  with  2,440,  which  (except 
skeletons)  have  such  an  order  in  themselves,  that  no  re- 
gistry is  required.     The  skeletons  I  mark  in  the  inter- 
leaved Bible  (soon  to  be  named),  merely  with  the  number 
of  the  skeleton,  in  red  ink,  to  distinguish  these  from  my  re- 
gistry numbers.    It  is  from  this  large  source  that  my  ex- 
amples are  drawn  for  the  Preacher's  Manual,  and  firom 
which  I  selected  such  as  were  suitable  to  the  several  ob- 
jects in  view,  as  far  as  my  judgment  and  time  to  exercise 
it  allowed,  and  which  I  humbly  hope  will  be  a  benefit  to 
thousands  who  cannot  make  the  same  research.     My 
Common-place  books  were  also  open  to  me. 

The  second  book  is  an  interleaved  Bible,  every  leaf 
having  a  blank  page.  A  Bible  should  be  bought  in  sheets 
and  given  to  the  binder  with  orders  to  insert  the  blanks ; 
and,  that  the  whole  be  not  too  bulky,  let  all  the  books 
before  Isaiah  form  the  first  volume,  and  the  others  the  se- 
cond volume.  As  there  are  two  columns  of  print  in  a 
page  of  the  Bible,  so  a  line  should  be  drawn  down  the 
middle  of  the  blank  to  answer  thereto,  and  to  as  many 
figures  of  verses  as  are  in  a  page  of  the  Bible,  so  you  give 
in  vnriting  figures  in  each  column  at  exact  opposition  : — 
the  specimen  as  follows : 

Register  Not. 
.24,  8,  3 
.9,  7,  10 
,.  6,  28,  36 
.  8,  58,  20 
.16,  72,  65 
.17, 

Here  then  you  commence  your  operations,  against  Ps. 
XC.2  you  place  No.  1,  of  Registry-book;  against  Gen.  ii. 
7,  No.  2 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  39,  No.  3 ;  and  so  on  to  the  end. 


nes. 

Register  Nos. 

Verses. 

17 

....    5,     8 

23 

18 

....12,  17,  27,  26 

24 

19 

....    8,  14,  19,  45 

25 

20 

....  4,    6,  28,  32 

26 

21 

....    6,    5,  ]2,  27 

27 

22 

....    3,  12,  15,  19 

28 
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Then  follows  the  practical  use.  You  wish  to  preach 
from  Ps.  xc.  2 ;  you  turn  to  your  interleaved  Bible  for 
Ps,  xc.  2 ;  you  find  against  it  No.  1 ;  to  know  what  this 
No.  1  means,  you  turn  to  your  Registry-book  for  No.  1 , 
and  there  you  find  Bates  on  the  Existence  of  God ;  and 
perhaps  you  may  have  other  figures  directing  to  other 
works  m  your  interleaved  Bible,  for  in  the  index  just 
given  you  find  more  figures  therein ;  and  in  this  manner 
you  proceed  for  other  texts.  Nothing  like  this  could  give 
so  short  a  way  to  know  what  you  have  on  a  text,  for  your 
memory  may  fail,  and  you  may  not  have  time  to  make 
search*  But  while  the  library  is  very  small  it  may  be  suf-* 
ficient  to  place  the  registry  numbers  in  the  margins  of  the 
Bible  in  common  use ;  but  when  enlarged,  this  brief  way 
must  be  abandoned,  and  give  place  to  the  plan  now  re^ 
commended. 

Your  third  book  is  available  for  subjects,  and  may  be 
formed  like  a  lawyer's  or  bookkeeper's  ledger,  in  refer- 
ence to  book-keeping.  The  journal  contains  the  afikirs 
transacted  with  every  correspondent  as  they  occur;  it  is 
a  general  record,  and  fills  one  book  after  another.  But  if 
it  be  required  to  know  all  that  has  been  transacted  or 
done  for  this  or  that  person,  and  no  other  book  be  used, 
search  must  be  made  throughout  the  whole  journal, 
and  the  items  must  be  drawn  out  at  an  immense  labour. 
Now  to  save  this  monstrous  labour  a  ledger  is  pro- 
vided, and  particulars  of  each  correspondent's  account 
are  drawn  from  the  journal  to  distinct  folios  of  the  ledger ; 
such  pages  in  the  ledger  give  the  whole  account.  Still 
there  would  be  trouble  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  the 
ledger  for  particular  persons'  accounts ;  then,  further  to 
save  trouble,  an  index  is  provided  to  direct  to  each  ac- 
count in  alphabetical  arrangement.  This  comparison 
answers  to  the  student's  Conimon-place  book.  The  pat- 
tern of  this  Common-place  book  I  shall  give  presently,  but 
first  I  give  the  pattern  of  the  index^  as  follows : 
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A. 

Attributes,  (Divine)  ...  1 

Adoption 8 

Assurance 9 

Angels 10 

Affections 16 

Afflictions 19 

Atonement • «  56 

B. 

Bible,  see  S.S. 

Believers 18 

Benevolence 21 

Backsliders 48 

Bondage,  (Spirit  of )  ..  49 

C. 

Christ,  his  Divinity. ...  29 

Covenants 4 

Creation 56 

Church 20 

Conceit,  (Self) 51 

Christ's  Offices 72 

D. 

Desires 37 

Dedication,  (Self) 40 


Distress 25 

Deliverance  •••••....     33 

E. 

Examples 90 

Envy 91 

Effectual  Calling 105 


Faith .J02 

Form  of  Godliness ....  57 

Fortitude 59 

Forgiveness 60 

Fears  61 

Futurity 89 

G. 

God 179 

Gospel,  power  of 69 

Godliness 75 

Grieving  the  Spirit ....  76 

Gratitude 77 

H. 

Holiness 39 

Happiness 46 

Hope 93 


Here  then  the  course  of  proceeding  is  plain :  folio  1  of 
the  Common-place  receives  the  above  article,  Attributes 
of  God  :  whatever  the  library  has  upon  the  divine  attri- 
butes appears  at  folio  1,  and  so  on  for  other  articles:  but 
in  this  case  it  were  better,  after  mentioning  his  existence, 
No.  1,  in  the  Registry,  to  say,  see  article  God  in  the 
above  index,  p.  179,  as  this  opens  to  a  great  variety  of 
divinity  matter. 

Here  follows  a  specimen  of  such  a  page : 
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Article,  God. 

Collect  the  material  of  this  page  from  any  thing  your 
Registry  furnishes,  say,  see  Registry  (for  shortness,  R. 
only)  No.  1 ;  from  such  divinity  books  as  you  possess, 
or  divine  treatises.  Hence  you  collect  Jehovah*s  names, 
his  Nature,  Immutability,  Infinity,  Omnipresence,  Wis- 
dom, Will,  Sovereignty,  Love,  Grace,  Goodness,  his  Works 
of  Creation,  &c.,  &c.,  marking  down  at  each  particular 
the  author,  volume,  and  page,  where  each  is  to  be  found. 

You  may  again  divide  this  great  subject  and  transfer 
them  to  other  pages  as  distinct  heads,  and  giving  in  the 
index  such  titles  and  pages,  under  the  words  respectively. 

Another  page. 

Soul. — You  will  have  its  immortality,  nature,  its  spi- 
rituality. Name  often  used  for  spirit^  and  more  properly 
so ;  naming  such  authors  as  your  library  gives ;  as  Flavel 
on  the  Soul.  You  will  see  the  Registry,  No.  2,  Soul's 
Immortality,  referring  to  Bates's  Lectures,  p.  37. 

The  word  Mind  is  also  connected  with  the  subject,  and 
sometimes  the  Heart  : — on  all  these  several  words.  Soul, 
Spirit,  &c.,  see  Cruden,  and  Theological  Dictionaries, — 
for  these  give  ideas  as  well  as  words. 

1 .  See  more  particularly  Cru den's  Concordance,  under 
the  words  Soul,  Spirit^  and  in  his  explanations  you  get 
much  information. 

2.  You  will  abo  collect  for  every  article  what  even  ge- 
neral indexes  of  works  in  hand  furnish :  here  you  obtain 
great  help.  When  you  purchase  books,  note,  those  that 
have  good  indexes  are  worth  twice  the  money  of  those 
that  have  none ;  and  likewise  the  matter  obtained  through 
indexes,  if  appropriate,  is  on  certain  accounts  to  be  pe- 
ferred  before  all  others,  for  such  matter  is  not  so  much 
subject  to  the  recognition  of  knowing  persons,  as  if  taken 
from  sermons,  &c.,  professing  to  treat  on  the  subject. 

In  the  examination  of  those  indexes,  you  first  observe 
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your  proper  subject,  as  by  pattern  of  a  page  in  Com- 
mon-place book 9  No.  2,  on  SouL  2.  In  the  examination 
you  meet  with  the  like  ideas,  as  Spirit^  Mind,  &c.  3. 
Regard  affinities  in  general  for  illustration,  or  collateral 
uses. 

3.  You  may  note  down  whatever  you  hear  in  the 
preaching  of  other  ministers,  or  what  they  say  in  conver- 
sation, if  worth  noting ;  or  what  is  found  in  magazines^  or 
such  works  as  the  Pulpit,  &c. 

4.  You  may  take  a  brief  abstract  from  the  books  you 
borrow,  that  will  suit  many  articles  in  your  index. 

5.  If  books  have  tables  of  contents,  examine  these  also. 

6.  Put  down  to  each  article  your  own  best  thoughts, 
conceived  when  your  mind  is  clear  and  vigorous. 

7.  Whatever  that  is  pertinent  to  any  subject  which  you 
find  in  commentators,  note  down  these  also. 

8.  A  good  parallel  Bible  will  give  help,  and  some  of 
these,  as  A.  darkens,  have  general  indexes, 

9.  The  table  of  contents  and  general  indexes,  and  table 
of  Scriptures  of  the  Preacher's  Manual,  will  furnish  much 
subject ;  but  this  object  would  be  best  secured  by  noting 
in  the  proper  pages  of  your  Common-place  book  what 
you  meet  with  as  strikingly  suitable. 

In  general  practice,  when  you  wish  to  preach  from  a 
text,  besides  what  matter  you  have  upon  such  text,  you 
may  refer  to  the  subject  nearest  akin  to  the  text  in  your 
index  of  Common-place.  In  all  divinity  subjects  the 
doctrine  of  affinitieSy  like  that  of  relationship.  Topic  4, 
is  of  great  consequence  to  be  observed.*  And  ^  con^  if 
you  wish  to  preach  on  a  subject  you  will  choose  a  text  to 
suit  it,  as  Dwight  does  in  his  Theology,  so  that  your  Re- 
gistry and  Common-place  mutually  assist  each  other. 

It  is  my  constant  practice  when  I  have  preached  from 

•  See  my  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  397,  respectiog  troamtMm. 
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a  text,  to  mark  the  year  when  it  was  used  in  the  margin 
of  my  Study-Bible ; — if  you  do  so  it  will  prevent  your 
preaching  inadvertently  the  same  text  ;* — but  at  the  end 
of  six  or  seven  years  I  give  a  second  sermon,  as  in  that 
time  what  you  said  is  forgotten,  or  the  congregation  is  in 
that  time  greatly  changed :  but  in  such  cases.  I  endeavour 
to  improve  my  old  skeleton,  and  then  nobody  can  com- 
plain. 

How  ministers  can  go  on  with  credit  without  an 
arranged  library,  I  cannot  conceive ;  yet  I  know  some 
that  have  several  thousands  of  volumes,  and  often  know 
not  what  they  contain,  or  where  to  go  for  helps.  If  any  can 
go  on  so  it  must  be  by  the  assistance  of  an  amazing  me- 
mory (such  as  1  have  not),  but  I  suspect  that  the  poverty 
of  thousands  of  sermons  is  owing  to  the  want  in  question. 
But  though  I  recommend  so  many  sources,  yet  I  would 
not  have  you  to  over-crowd  your  sermons,  or  rather,  over- 
charge them  with  matter,  as  some  persons  do,  by  which 
they  often  discuss  nothing  effectually.  Vide  vol.  i.,  p.  13, 
of  the  Preacher's  Manual. 

*  A  friend  of  mine  onoe  took  a  certain  text,  this  done,  it  darted 
into  his  niind  that  he  had  used  it  a  few  weeks  before  at  the  same 
place ;  his  distress  was  great :  it  was  not  the  fact,  but  he  thought  so. 
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APPENDIX. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  PLAIN  LANGUAGE. 


ADDRESSED   TO   MINISTERS. 


"  Write  the  nsion,  and  make  it  plain  upon  tables,  that  he  may 
run  that  readeth  it." — Hab,  ii.  2. 

'*  And  my  speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words 
of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power." — 
1  Cor.  ii.  4. 

'*  I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  understanding,  so  that 
by  my  voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in 
an  unknown  tongue." — 1  Cor,  xiv.  19. 

"  A  preacher  is  to  fancy  himself  as  in  the  room  of  the  most  unlearned 
man  in  the  parish,  and  therefore  must  put  such  parts  of  his  discourse 
as  he  would  have  all  understand,  in  so  plain  a  form  of  words  that  it 
may  not  be  beyond  the  meanest  of  them.  This  he  will  certainly 
study  to  do,  if  his  desire  is  to  edify  them  rather  than  to  make  them 
admire  himself  as  a  learned  and  a  highly  spoken  man." — Bishop 
Burnet. 

"  Avoid  all  exotic  phrases,  scholastic  terms,  and  forced  rhetorical 
figures :  since  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  easy  things  appear  hard ; 
but  to  render  hard  things  easy  is  the  hardest  part  of  a  good  orator  as 
well  as  preacher." — ^Archbishop  Usher. 

The  spirit  of  the  above  quotations  clearly  points  out 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  reference  to  the  object  of  this 
address,  and  which  I  presume  will  be  a  powerful  auxiliary 
to  the  intention  of  the  preceding  Lectures :  the  Lectures  were 
to  introduce  order  for  the  construction  of  a  sermon ;  the 
Essay  is  to  recommend  plain  words  for  filling  it  up; 
to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  edification  of  the  most 

VOL.  II.  2  E 
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untaught  of  the  people.  In  the  Lectures  I  have,  in  seveni 
places,  hinted  at  this  needful  observance ;  and  now  I  wish  to 
be  explicit^  forcible^  and  conclusive,  in  speaking  my  senti- 
mentH,  that  the  bad  practice  cf  some  may  not  continue,  of 
using  words  which  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  do  not 
understand ;  and  at  the  same  time  highly  to  commend  those 
preachers  whose  good  sense  has  long  since  taught  them  that 
the  words  of  the  leaker  must  ever  be  on  a  level  with  the 
comprehension  of  the  hearer,  to  meet  the  intention  and  spirit 
of  our  tenth  Topic,  and  the  example  of  our  Lord.  For  this 
purpose,  consider, 

I.  What  you  are  to  be  dissuaded  from. 

II.  What  you  are  to  be  urged  to. 

III.  The  reasons  that  ought  to  prevail  in  it. 

I.  The  tiling  dissuaded  from  is  our  modern  polite  Eng- 
lish, which,  as  it  is  said,  is  greatly  enriched  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  uncommon  mass  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  French 
words  and  terms,  which  are  compounded  and  re-eompounded 
till  they  reach  eight  or  ten  syllables,  to  the  wonderfol  delight 
of  well-educated  persons,  in  the  study  of  the  sciences,  or  in 
the  perusal  of  works  of  taste  ;  and  that  this  may  nowhere 
be  missing,  it  is  to  adorn  the  pulpit,  and  establish  the  vepvt- 
tation  of  the  pfeacher.  As  to  literature  and  science,  they 
shall  have  quiet  possession  of  onr  modem  vocabulary  of 
words,  but  the  pulpit  is  not  to  be  subject  to  innovation : 
these  fascinating,  uimsual  sounds  are  not  there  to  be  heard, 
though  the  passion  for  them  may  be  manifest  enough,  and 
Aou^  many  arguments  are  commonly  advanced  i»  main- 
tain this  position  in  the  pulpit. 

It  will,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  words  so  impinrted 
into  our  language  may  be  introduced  into  the  pulpit  where 
the  congregations  are  almost  exclusively  well  educated. 
If  they  wish  for  this  refinement,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it,  let  them  have  it ;  but  if  the  congregation  are 
mixed,  partly  uneducated,  the  taste  of  the  former  must  give 
way  to  the  latter  as  the  weaker  party,  to  whom  our  corn- 
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passion  is  due':  we  must,  like  our  great  High- priest,  "  have 
compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and  them  that  are  out  of  the 
way."  Christ  promised  the  poor  the  Gospel  in  perpeiuum 
in  its  purity,  and  he  preached  to  the  poor  in  a  style  of 
address  in  which  they  received  it  gladly,  because  they 
understood  it  perfectly ;  and  further,  he  did  not  alter  his 
plain  style  when  learned  scribes,  critical  and  severe,  were 
about  him.  Therefore  of  what  Christ  has  promised  and 
bequeathed  to  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  and  left  them 
as  their  patrimony,  let  no  one  deprive  them.  In  pity  and 
compassion  Christ's  servants  must  confirm  the  grant  in  its 
full  meaning  and  due  proportion.  Many  of  this  order  of 
our  people  are  suffering  all  the  calamities  of  poverty 
and  ignorance ;  therefore,  in  Christian  feeling,  which  will 
cost  nothing  but  a  little  humility  and  self-denial,  give  them 
a  countervailing  blessing :  better  seize  their  goods  and 
chattels  for  rent,  or  serve  them  with  Irish  ejectments,  than 
keep  firom  them  their  right, — a  plain,  intelligible  gospel. 

To  this  view  of  things  one  would  think  no  objections 
could  be  urged ;  but  such  is  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  evade 
simplicity,  that  superficial  pleas  are  advanced  of  benefiting 
the  gospel  by  what  is  called  improved  language.  It  is 
said  that  the  cause  of  religion  and  progress  of  the  gospel 
are  promoted  by  it,  by  subduing  the  prejudices  of  uncon- 
verted persons  who  are  disgusted  at  the  plainness,  sim- 
plicity, and  most  singular  phraseology,  that  accompany  it 
in  plain  preachers.  It  is  said  that  the  modem  style  will 
remove  the  offence  of  the  Cross :  this  is  a  mere  figment  of 
the  imagination,  and  experience  is  against  it;  for  until 
a  man  is  convinced  of  sin, — convinced  that  he  is  a 
guilty  creature  before  God,  and  jusdy  liable  to  eternal 
death, — he  will  ever  remain  prejudiced  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  though  he  may  attend  the  gospel  against  a 
scheme  that  strikes  at  sin  and  self-sufficiency  in  all  their 
forms  and  existences,  and  that  commends  a  whole  and 
complete  Saviour  to  be  relied  on  for  salvation.  Against 
2E2 
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this,  let  it  be  considered  that  St.  Paul,  who  was  as  tedious, 
and  as  wise  also^  as  any  messenger  of  truth  ever  v/as,  de- 
termined not  to  proceed  upon  this  plan,  1  Cor.  ii.    1 — 5. 
It  is  urged,  again,  that  St.  Paul  was  a  learned  man,  and 
that  he  did  actually  use  the  wisdom  given  him   in   the 
promotion  of  the  gospel  cause.    Now  it  is  admitted  that 
St.  Paul  was  a  learned  man,  and  that  he  did  use  his  learn- 
ing, especially  in  his  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Galatians, 
and  Hebrews.     But  how  did  he  use  his  learning  ?     Surely 
in  throwing  his  divine  light  on  the  Old  Testament  scriptures ; 
in  his  elaborate  discussions  on  difficult  points  of  divinity, 
in   accumulating  evidences  of  truth,  and  in  tracing*  the 
principles  of  things  (Topic  12  &  19) ;  but  as  to  the  medium 
of  communication  by  language,  he  says,  ''  He  would  rather 
speak  five  words,  by  which  [he  might  teach  others, "  pre- 
ferring this  to  a  flowery  bewitchery  of  words  or  speech  that 
betrays  the  sacred  cause  to  the   misapprehension  of   the 
unlearned :  such  are  our  imported,  adopted  words,  to  our 
uneducated  English  people,  who  are  ninety  out  of  every 
hundred  throughout  Great  Britain.    Here  then  the  wants  of 
the  educated  and  uneducated  do  actually  come  into  col- 
lision 5  and  surely,  as  Christians,  we  know  in  whose  favour 
we  arc  to  decide ;  certainly  in  favour  of  the  great  mass 
of  our  population,  whose  salvation  is  of  as  much  importance 
as  the  minimum  of  the  hundreds  who  would  engross  tbe 
ministry  in  their  own  favour,   and  devote  the  property 
which  they  are  blessed  with  to  secure  that  object,  buying  up 
the  ministry,  as  votes  were  once  bought  to  support  an  un- 
feeling aristocracy  in  politics. 

I  am  no  enemy  to  learning,  to  real  eloquence ;  but  foreign 
words  do  not  promote  it.  Learning  and  science  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  adopt  what  words  they  please  to  promote 
them :  if  a  minister  preach  to  assemblies  wholly  educated^ 
let  him  preach  to  them  as  such.  If  he  must  enter  the 
polite  circle,  I  suppose  he  must  be  like  others.  If  he 
address  a  letter  to  a  person  of  quality>  his  words  as  well 
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as  style  must  comport  with  the  occasion.  If  he  write  a 
book  that  is  likely  to  pass  into  the  drawing-rooms  and 
libraries  of  polite  people,  let  him  throw  all  the  orna- 
ment he  pleases  into  his  composition ;  but  if  he  conde- 
scend to  preach  to  the  uneducated,  or  even  mixed  con- 
gregations, let  him  choose  speech  to  the  understanding 
of  the  people.  This  was,  as  the  motto  of  the  Essay, 
the  opinion  of  Bishop  Burnet:  he  ought  so  to  speak 
that  the  most  unlearned  person  in  his  presence  may 
understand,  nay,  may  not  be  able  to  misunderstand.  I 
say,  let  imported  commodities  take  their  full  range ;  but 
let  them  not  be  heard  in  the  pulpit.  ^<  Hitherto  shall  ye 
come,  but  no  farther."  Let  ministers  here  receive  a  hint  in 
kindness  of  spirit.  How  many  of  their  number  have  gone 
unpaid,  perhaps  despised,  for  their  attempts  to  please  the 
fastidious  and  insatiable  modernizers ! 

It  is  further  urged,  that  for  the  benefit  and  honour  of  the 
gospel,  the  refinement  of  the  age  renders  refinement  in 
ministers  an  affair  of  ruecemty.  This  is  hardly  worth  a 
serious^answer ;  every  spiritual  or  true  servant  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  very  well  knows  the  points  in  which  he  ought 
to  excel,  and  will,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  do  his  utmost 
to  meet  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

Other  pleas  might  be  noticed,  but,  '^  laid  in  the  balance, 
they  are  altogether  lighter  than  vanity;"  and  I  dismiss 
them  for  that  which  is  of  more  importance. 

n.  The  thing  urged-— Plain  familiar  language  in  the 
pulpit,  instead  of  masses  of  unintelligible  words. 

By  plain  language,  I  mean  the  old  anglicized  Saxon, 
now  naturalized  by  the  sanction  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
mixed  with  words  of  the  ancient  Britons,  which  together 
goes  by  the  name  of  pure  English,  in  distinction  from  the 
mixed  English  which  is  now  prevailing,  and  has  been  since 
the  introduction  of  such  cumbrous  commodities  as  are  derived 
from  the  Greek,  Latin  and  French  schools ;  the  progress  of 
their  introduction  is  accurately  marked  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
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Admit  a  hint  or  two  as  to  th6  6T^n  of  our  plain  lan- 
guage.    The  inhabitants  of  England,  the  Britons,  when 
subdued  by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  Saxon  conquerors,  cer- 
tainly did  adopt,  after  a  lapse  of  years  (for  such  exchanges 
cannot  be  suddenly  realized),  a  large  share  of  the  Srxob 
tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Grerman,   and  here  we  find  ^be 
origin  of  what  we  call  pure  or  plain  English.     Our  Eng- 
lish, however^  though  improved  by  the  Saxon,  was  in  a  y&tj 
defective  state  through  a  paucity  of  words.    It  was  not  for 
a  very  considerable  time  committed  to  writing,  because  the 
people  were  not  able  to  write ;    such  was  our  ancestors' 
degradation.    The  language  bore  all  the  marks  and  cha- 
racter of  its  having  originated  with  a  rude  people ;  still  it 
discovered  a  high  capacity  to  express  the   feeling   vaad 
passions  of  nature  ;  whatever  came  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  senses  and  appetites,  whatever  was   necessary   to 
carry  on  war  and  bloodshedding.     It  was  ample  enough 
also  to  express  all  rural  and  domestic  employments ;  the 
endearments  of  family  life,  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes : 
some  of  their  expressions  of  this  kind  are  said  to  possess 
exquisite  sensibility.     The  powers  of  friendship  had  no 
need  to  smother  in  their  breasts  for  want  of  expression. 
With  such  a  language,  defective  as  it  was,  the  poet  might 
throw  bis  genius  and  imagination  upon  it,  might  extol  the 
hero,  or  raise  enchantment  on  the  scenery  of  rural  blessed- 
ness,  to  which  their   rude  music   might  be  added:  and 
highly  charmed,  I  suppose,  we  should  have  been  to  have 
heard  their  poetic  numbers,  and  the  rude  clang  of  culinary 
kettles  and  pans  3   while  these,  with  their  vocal  choruses, 
would  make  the  woods   ring,    and  frighten  the  wolves 
and  foxes  to  distant  retreats.      But  for  the  purposes  of 
religion  there  was  a  total  lack  of  words  to  clothe  such 
ideas,  except  about  their  god  Woden  or  Oden. 

Time,  no  doubt,  would  effect  some  improvement ;  but 
the  great  means  of  that  improvement  was  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  and  the  labours  of  Augustine.     The  Chris- 
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tian  reUgicHL  brought  with  it  its  own  laagvage — a  miglity 
accession  it  was  to  Ae  stock  ef  words  before  known ;  but 
it  became  then  necessary  to  give  this  Scripture  language  a 
visible  form  by  writings  that  it  might  be  read  as  weU  as 
heardr  that  it  might  be  a  text' book  and  a  book  of  refer- 
ence; the  Saxon  asd  ancient  Brttkh  being  the  vehicles 
to  bear  that  form,  the  Latin  version  then  extant  being  of 
no  use  for  purposes  of  instruction :  and  it  appears  by  history 
that  the  book  of  Psalms  was  translated  into  Saxon  (the  ge- 
neral term)  about  the  year  706.  After  this  the  four  Gospels^ 
about  721.  Some  years  afterwards  the  rest  of  the  Scrip- 
tures were  completed  by  the  venerable  Bede.  This  trans- 
lation ooi^inued  till  the  fourteenth  cratnry,  when  a  new 
version  y  better  snited  to  the  age^  was  ^ected  by  the  revered 
Wicklifie^  and  which  was  no  doubt  a  great  improvement. 
An  erroneous  notion  has  prevsoled  that  Wickliffe  first 
translated  the  Scriptures ;  the  truth  is,  his  zeal  against  the 
church  of  Rome,  whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  c<Miceal  the 
Scriptures,  led  him  to  revise  and  improve  the  old  Saxcm 
copies.  He  amended  the  style  to  meet  some  improvements  of 
his  times ;  but  he  went  farther,  and^  ccmsulting  the  Vulgate^ 
he  introduced  many  Latin  words  and  terms^  which  are 
brought  down  to  the  present  time,  to  the  injury/as  I  think, 
of  the  original  text.    Still  improvement  was  effected. 

Without  noiking  other  subsequent  translations  (for  there 
w^e  many),  we  shall  dose  the  list  with  what  we  call  King 
James's  Bible,  which  is  that  now  in  use  among  us.  This 
last  was  produced  by  a  constellation  of  great  and  learned 
metiy  and,  it  seems,  obtained  the  title  of  a  new  translation 
out  of  the  original  tongue.  I  cannot  but  look  upon  this 
title  as  a  fallacy,  for  these  translators  had  not  only  the 
older  translation  before  them  for  their  main  guide,  but 
they  had  also  the  Vulgate  before  them;  the  veneration  they 
paid  to  the  Vulgate  is  evident,  for  whoever  compares  the 
Vacate  with  the  Hebrew  Bible,  will  see  the  striking  simi- 
larity of  their  phraseology.    It  is  true,  that  the  Vulgate 
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was  well  translated,  so  that  the  damagre  was  sinall  in 
following  it ;  yet  the  title  was  wrong :  bat  the  protestant- 
ism of  the  times  woald  not  allow  the  least  public  faint  of 
any  use  made  of  a  work  essentiaUy  Catholic. 

Still  we  are  under  no  uneasiness  as  to  our  present  trans- 
lation ;  upon  the  whole  it  is  a  good  one^  and  now  forms  the 
true  foundation  of  pure  English  language.  We  are  not 
likely  to  get  any  further  improvement  in  our  text,  while 
the  imported  words  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  dif- 
ficult to  be  understood  but  that  our  common,  unedacated 
people  can^  as  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  understand  it; 
but  further  innovations  in  language,  in  our  day^  do  in- 
calculable mischief  if  brought  into  the  pulpit.  From  this 
it  is  now  my  business  to  dissuade  ministers. 

1.  There  is  no  need  of  new  words ;  we  have  in  our  Bible 
a  copia  verbarum  well  adapted  for  all  religious  purposes :  it 
gives  form  and  likeness  to  every  thing  that  is  holy ;  it  gives 
expansion  to  the  rational  faculty  of  thought,  and  casts  the 
human  mind  into  its  own  image ;  and  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  our  renewal  in  knowledge.  Col.  iii.  10.  Such  is  its 
copiousness,  that  no  good  thing  remains  untold.  Every 
nation  that  has  read  it  in  its  pure  form,  if  it  has  not  been 
converted,  has  been  enlightened  above  all  other  people. 
See  what  it  did  by  the  smaU  part  conveyed  to  the  Jews  in 
their  infant  state.  God  gave  his  word  unto  Jacob  (Ps. 
cxlvii.  19),  or  they  had  remained  as  other  nations.  He 
not  only  gave  Egypt  national  and  political  power,  but 
his  wordt  which  by  a  faithful  translation  we  also  possess. 
God  grant  it  were  made  better  use  cf !  Besides  what 
it  historizes  or  narrates,  the  language  of  the  Law  brought 
proper  conceptions  of  the  Divine  character  and  govern- 
ment— ^the  expressions  of  the  Divine  will ;  it  also  conveyed 
intimations  of  mysteries  relating  to  redemption.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Psalms  brought  the  eloquence  of  piety.  In  the 
Proverbs  we  find  maxims  of  wisdom.  The  Prophets 
gave  sublimity  to  thought,  and  views  in  anticipation  of 
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Jehovah's  acts  in  time  to  come.  In  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  a  further  additional  vocabulary  was  in- 
trcnluced^  while  the  facts  contained  therein  laid  a  founda- 
tion of  faith  and  hope  through  the  mediation  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

By  such  means  we  see  that  our  pure  English  has  a 
variety,  extension^  and  capability  which  it  had  not  in  itself, 
just  as  now  it  confers  upon  the  languages  of  the  heathen 
the  same  benefits ;  as  is  testified  by  our  missionaries.  Our 
Bible,  therefore^  is  to  be  estimated,  in  its  valuation,  by  the 
work  it  performs— blessing  the  life  that  now  is,  and  point- 
ing to  the  future  world,  and  this  with  very  few  modem  im- 
portations :  hence  I  conclude  that  Scripture  forms  a  fit 
vocabulary  of  religious  words  corroborated  by  others  which 
I  shall  soon  name  to  you. 

2.  These  Scriptures  are  the  better  fitted  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  they  are  now  cleared,  or  nearly  so,  of  vul- 
garisms and  obsolete  words;  these  had  not  their  origin 
from  the  Hebrew^  but  in  the  translation  which  followed 
the  common  understanding  of  the  times.  Further,  in  our 
copy  of  Holy  Writ  the  rules  of  gprammar  are  clearly 
defined  and  observed,  so  that  it  has  been  said  that  the 
Bible  adheres  more  closely  to  the  rules  of  composition 
than  any  other  work  of  its  own  date. 

3.  The  stock  of  words  provided  in  the  Scriptures  will 
enable  the  preacher  to  speak  classically,  elegantly,  and 
eloquently ;  and,  though  deprived  of  foreign  stock,  he  will 
still  retain  his  utmost  skill  of  giving  advantage  to  his 
conceptions  by  perspicuity  of  arrangement,  happy  con- 
struction of  sentences,  a  judicious  choice  of  words,  and 
most  agreeable  and  harmonious  periods.  He  will  still  give 
all  the  grace  of  delivery,  as  by  the  fifteenth  Topic.  Thus, 
while  he  delighta  his  audience,  he  will  only  use  such 
words  as  common  people  understand. 

4.  As  this  plain  language  admits  of  beauty^  so  it  ia 
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also  capable  of  strength^  for  the  old  E^gUsh  is  capable  of 
expressing  the  most  violent  feelings  of  the  mind,  or  the 
most  pathetic.  Nay,  it  is  capable  of  sablimity  also,  for 
sublimity  does  not  consist  in  pompous  words,  but  in  the 
thought  itself:  pompous  words  may  delight  the  ear^  but 
they  do  not  produce  such  a  true  elevation  of  soul  as  short 
words,  mostly  monosyllables  (and  of  such  the  old  lan|piage 
generally  consists),  while  foreign  words^  compounded  and 
doubly  compounded,  impede  the  current  of  thought,  and 
rob  the  subject  of  its  proper  energy.  The  least  attentton 
to  Scripture  language  and  that  of  nature  will  supply  all  the 
evidence  that  is  necessary  to  the  proof  of  this  point*  Even 
our  poets  and  orators  of  feeling  and  sensibility  have 
always  been  aware  of  this ;  and  though  the  common  strain 
of  their  language  may  have  been  refined,  yet  if  they  had 
an  affair  of  the  heart  to  treat  of  respecting  these  points,  they 
turned  for  the  occasion  to  the  wording  of  pure  nature ; 
and  here  they  pay  deference  to  what  I  recommend. 

5.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  as  water  is  purer  near  the 
spring,  so  language  is  the  purer  the  farther  it  is  traced  into 
antiquity.  Here,  with  veneration,  we  approach  the  Hebrew 
language,  as  that  which  God  himself  taught  to  man  (for 
this  opinion  we  have  very  high  authority) ;  then  it  follows 
that  that  which  God  taught  was  sure  to  be  expressive  of  the 
things  to  be  spoken :  for  language  to  be  expressive,  is  its 
highest  praise  on  all  occasions ;  I  am  sure  it  is  so,  then,  in 
the  pulpit.  The  Hebrew  principal  words,  terms»  names 
of  animals  and  things,  here  found,  express  the  qualities 
>  which  the  words  stand  for,  or  of  some  supposed  relation- 
ship which  they  bear  to  the  original  Hebrew  roots  under 
consideration.  This  distinctness  of  identity  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  lost  in  the  translation,  but  in  the  case  before 
us  the  Saxon  language  receives  the  office  of  a  faithful 
conveyancer  to  preserve  the  true  sense  of  the  original,  and 
convey  it  to  our  own  translation ;  for  it  is  an  undeniable 
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fact  that  the  Saxon  and  the  whole  of  the  German  dialects 
do^  in  like  manner  with  the  Hebrew,  convey  In  their  words 
and  appellatives  the  properties  and  qualities  of  the  things 
represented  by  snch  words.  So  then  the  original  expres- 
siveness of  the  Hebrew  is  not  lost,  bat  retained  to  give 
a  proud  pre-eminence  to  our  old  English ;  and  points  out, 
if  we  have  eyes  to  see,  the  suitability  of  scripture  words 
in  our  theology. 

Next  to  such  words  as  are  found  in  tiie  Scriptures^ 
the  whole  range  of  plain  words,  as  furnished  by  our  dic- 
tionaries, and  plain  compositions  in  general,  such  as  I  may 
point  out,  are  to  be  adopted ;  and  when  these  are  ranged 
together  in  sentences,  the  light  of  truth  is  seen  and  its 
power  felt  to  the  great  advantage  of  near  ninety  out  of 
every  hundred  throughout  England.  From  such  preach- 
ing the  uneducated  derive  information,  edification,  and  con- 
solation, through  a  medium  of  communication  suited  to  the 
slender  acquirements  of  their  state ; — ^high  and  heavenly 
things  are  brought  down  to  their  comprehension  3-— the 
plentiful  rain  of  divine  truth  descends  to  refresh  a  weary 
inheritance :  Ps.  Ixviii.  9. 

6.  As  a  fiirther  argument,  our  experience  convinces  us 
that  there  is  some  indescribable  attraction  attending  the 
study  and  reading  of  the  word  of  God :  it  steals  upon  our 
hearts,  or  distils  like  the  dew  upon  Mount  Hermon;  it 
harmonizes  with  our  feelings;  its  very  words  strike  out 
extensive  meanings,  conveying  ideas  of  qualities  within 
the  words  themselves  of  vast  extent ;  and  hence  it  is  so  well 
adapted  as  a  text-book,  and  opens  subjects  to  preachers 
beyond  any  other  composition. 

7.  This  is  not  a  mere  weak  partiality,  or  the  over- 
weening of  a  pious  mind.  That  consummate  critic,  Mr. 
A.  Blackwall,  says :  *'  The  Old  Testament  is  the  richest 
treasury  of  all  the  sublimity  of  thought,  moving  tendei^- 
ness  of  passion,  and  vigorous  strength  of  expression,  (by 
means  of  its  most  fitting  words)  which  is  to  be  found  in 
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all  the  language  by  which  mortals  convey  their  words. 

The  Hebrew  is  an  original    and 

essential  language^  that  borrows  of  none  but  lends  to  all. 
Some  of  the  sharpest  pagan  writers,  inveterate  enemies  to 
the  religion  and  learning  of  both  Jews  and  Christians,  have 
always  allowed  the  Hebrew  language  to  have  a  noble 
emphasis,  and  a  close  and  beautiful  brevity.  The  metaphors 
in  that  admirable  work  are  apposite  and  lively ;  they  illus- 
trate the  truths  expressed  by  them,  and  raise  the  admiration 
of  the  reader.  The  names  of  men,  animals,  &c.,  &c.^  are 
very  significant ;  one  ward  is  often  a  good  description,  and 
gives  you  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  chief  and  distinguish- 
ing property  or  quality  of  the  thing  or  person  named. "  ^ 

You  will  observe  that  this  excellent  critic  fixes 
upon  the  very  word  of  Scripture,  and  extracts  wonderful 
sense  and  meaning  -,  and  this  is  the  point  I  aim  to  insist  on. 
Now  if  this  language  be  so  valuable,  and  its  beauties 
transfused  into  our  old  English,  and  the  essence  of  that 
old  stock  still  retained  in  our  king  James's  Bible,  we  have 
an  augmentation  of  value  of  unspeakable  worth.  The 
preacher,  for  his  private  enjoyment,  if  a  man  of  taste, 
may  indulge  his  imagination  with  the  finest  poetry  in  the 
world  in  the  most  simple  dress :  for  his  public  use  he  can 
show  most  intelligibly  how  to  make  all  nature  speak,  -J- — 
to  speak  instruction, — to  speak  the  praises  of  God  who 
formed  things  to  be  signs  of  moral  and  spiritual  ideas. 

It  wiU  not  much  diminish  the  student's  pleasure  to  find 
that  the  most  material  part  of  our  old  English  (next  to 
the  Saxon)  is  derived  from  the  ancient  British.  We  shall 
never  doubt  the  energy  of.  British  feeling  and  language  : 
this  is  associated  with  the  love  of  our  country, — of  our. fire- 
side,— of  all  our  social  endearments.  Never  then  let  us 
slight,  but  cherish,  a  vehicle  of  communication  by  such  high 

*  Blackwairs  Sacred  Classics, 
t  See  Tol.  i.  195,  327,  342 ;    and  vol.  ii..  Topic  2. 
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considerations :  the  British  part  descending  to  us  through 
such  a  long  line  of  ancestry  ; — ^the  wording,  formed  of 
British  and  Saxon  texture  ; — the  truths  themselves,  from  the 
everlasting  Jehovah*  By  him  given  to  Adam,  from  Adam 
to  Ae  Patriarchs,  passing  down  to  Moses,  the  Prophets, 
Apostles,  &c.,  and  so  transfused  into  pure  English. 

111.  The  reasons  that  ought  further  to  prevail  with  the 
preacher  for  the  use  of  plain  language,  &c. 

If  I  had  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  how  would  I 
press  upon  every  true  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  immediately 
to  commence  the  study  of  pure  old  English !  Some,  to  their 
honour,  have  always  preached  it.  Let  us  be  all  of  one 
mind  to  establish  it, — actually  to  put  it  in  practice ;  experi- 
menting at  first  upon  the  most  illiterate  congregations, 
accompanying  your  plain  words,  to  silence  objectors,  with 
a  superior  manner  and  an  elegit  enunciation  (fifteenth 
Topic),  free  from  an  antiquated  style.  J  wish  for  no 
peculiar  phraseology,-^not  a  quakerish  mode,  nor  an 
attempt  at  scriptural  style  (scripture  words  retained), 
because  that  style  could  not  be  maintained,  it  being 
inimitable, — I  want  a  modem  medium,  such  as  a  man  now 
commonly  speaks  to  another  upon  common  afiairs ;  but 
quotations  must  be  correct,  and  unvaried  firom  the  text.  1 
want  nothing  further  in  this  direction.  I  wish  this  plain 
language  to  have  all  the  ornaments  of  modem  refinement, 
for  it  is  required  that  words  only  and  distinctively  be  as 
pure  as  possible.  I  say  pure  as  possible,  for  some  of  ano- 
ther class  of  words  must  be  admitted,  and  many  new  words, 
we  are  sure,  can  be  perfectly  understood  by  their  long  use, 
or  by  their  belonging  to  ideas  that  are  familiarized  to  even 
country  people  by  often  talked-of  inventions,  as  about  rail- 
ways, steam  operations,  machinery  of  all  kinds ;  but  to 
make  doctrines  plain  which  are  expressed  by  Latinisms, 
&c.,  they  must  be  fully  unfolded,  or  turned  into  plain 
English.  I  cannot,  I  need  not  mark  all  the  words 
which  will  require  care  to  be  understood,  but  I  certainly 
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thiok  ihat^  in  the  Tiew  of  this  Essay,  yott  would  not, 
in  speaking  of  the  adorable  perfections  and  attrilnites  of  tibe 
Divine  nature,  perplex  igncnrant  people  by  using  such  terms 
as  infinity,  immatability,  omnipresence,  and  omniscieiice : 
bat  that  yon  would  exchange  these,  however  nnconth  they 
may  appear,  to,  withoot-bonnds,  unchangeable,  erery- 
where-present,  all-powerful,  all-seeing,  all-knowing-,  &c. 
Other  words  may,  without  explanation  or  exchange, 
be  used  discreetly;  if  such  stand  in  a  sentence 
connected  with  several  other  words  well  understood,  the 
words  known  will  interpret  the  unknown,  or  thougli  in 
some  cases  a  foreign  word  occurs,  yet  if  it  has  had  a 
long  standing  in  &e  Bible  or  prayer-book,  the  difficulty 
will  not  be  felt. 

1.  I  would  urge  pure  English  upon  you,  my  dear  com- 
panions in  the  service  of  the  best  of  Lords^  because  of  its 
sterling  propriety  and  weight*  The  matter  of  our  embassy 
being  settled, — what  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  party  sent 
to,-— then,  in  point  of  order,  comes  the  words  by  which  it 
is  to  be  conveyed ;  and  while  regard  is  to  be  had  in  such 
words  to  the  dignity  of  the  Sovereign  who  sends,  attention 
must  be  paid  to  suit  the  character,  quality,  and  understand- 
ing of  the  nation  or  people  sent  to— that  the  words  used 
may  be  well  understood — nay,  cannot  be  misundersood  i'^ 
not  merely  understood  by  the  court,  but  by  the  country,  if 
both  are  equally  interested  in  the  embassy.  If  the  subject 
is  to  make  the  nation  happy,  the  nation  in  all  its  grades 
should  be  benefited  by  the  report  of  the  tidings.  This 
quite  agrees  with  the  case  before  us ;  there  is  no  arguing 
upon  a  case  so  plain,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  correct. 

2.  I  ui^  this  matter  because  it  is  of  easy  accomplish- 
ment. I  do  not  recommend  to  you  the  study  of  Arabic, 
that  you  might  collate  your  Scriptures  with  the  Arabic 

*  See  the  Marquis  of  Sligo's  address  at  Jamaica,  published  in 
England,  in  the  public  papers,  in  July  1834 ',  the  plainness  of  that 
address  is  a  complete  illustration  of  the  point  in  hand. 
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Bibk;  but  for  a  similar  argnment  that  the  servttits  oi 
Naaman  urged,  to  recommend  a  compUanoe  with  the  pnn 
phet*8  remedy  9 — that  the  thing  is  easy.    It  was  only  to  step 
down  into  Jordan^  and  a  care  would  be  effected :  so  bore  you 
have  only  **  to  condescend  to  men  of  bw  estate,"  and  the 
object  shall  be  attained.     But  if  unexpectedly  this  plain  or 
pure  English  does  offer  difficulty,  and  the  style  of  sacred 
Scripture  itself  is  so  far  beyond  imitation  that  it  cannot  be 
attempted^  then,  I  say^  acquire  a  style  for  yourself.    Read 
works  that  are  remarkable  for  plainness,  till  you  can  judge 
for  yourself ;  do  not  object  to  them  because  not  found  on 
the  shelves  of  the  polite  or  learned,  nor  object  to  the  names 
of  their  authors  because  you  may  be  told  they  wrote  for 
the  nursery   or  the  cottage;  because  you  must  in  this 
case  go  back  to  former  times, — measure  your  steps  back- 
ward from  the  degree  of  your  present  attainmei^^  and 
unlearn  what  has  cost  you  much  labour  to  learn,  and  thus 
to  acknowledge  that  you  have  misspent  much  time  as  well 
as  labour.     Part  with  what  you  have  got,  let  it  go^  and 
God  will  give  you  twice  as  much  in  true  wisdom  and  holy 
zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  wretched  and  unlearned^ 
whom  you  cannot  see  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.     The 
books  Aat  I  have  examined  for  this  purpose  are  the  fol- 
lowing, which  I  recommend  for  your  perusal.  Bnnyan's 
first   part  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.     Bunyan,   whom 
Dt,  Johnson  highly  extols,  has  in  this  work  brought  vast 
conceptions,  noble  thoughts,   and  ingenious    similitudes, 
into  the  plainest  words  that  the  dictionary  gives  us.   Next, 
Defoe's  first  part  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  also  his  Family 
Instructor."^     Defoe  was  a  great  man,  a  wise  man,  a  good 
man.     One  part  of  his  Crusoe  was  a  true  history,  the  rest 
allegory ;  but  both  are  highly  instructive.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
began  life  with  these  books  as  books  of  entertainment,  and 
ended  life  with  admiration  of  their  excellences.     Bishop 

*  These  works  are  reeommended  chiefly  on  account  of  their  language. 
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Beveiidge's  Sermons  bring  you  nearer  to  the  pulpit  style, 
and  are  most  admirably  plain.  A  moderate  share  of  at- 
tention to  these  and  such  like  works,  will  give  you  facility 
in  the  acquirement  of  pure  English. 

3.  As  you  ought  fearlessly  to  adopt  pure  English^  so  you 
stand  encouraged  to  it  by  the  authority  and  practice   of 
some  of  the  greatest  names  in  literature  and  divinity.   Dean 
Swift  was  a  man  of  gigantic  though  perverted  mind.      A 
great  critic  said,  that  he  "  never  used  a  derived  or  foreign 
word  where  an  English  one  could  be  found ;"  and  this  per- 
haps accounts  for  the  great  popularity  of  his  works ,  his 
Gulliver's  Travels,  his  Tale  of  a  Tub^  and  his  Drapier's 
Letters.     I  have  some  of  his  letters  now  before  me,  and 
they  confirm  the  character  of  his  writings.      You  have 
also  the  name  of  the  great  Dr.  Souths  of  a  giant-like  mind, 
and  a  true  Englishman.  He  disdained  to  use  a  foreign  word, 
unless  compelled  to  it.     By  your  referring  to  the  list  of 
authors  you  will  be  referred  to  quotations  from  him.     Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  1  lawfully   claim  as  an  advocate  of  pure 
language.    Dr.  Watts,  in  his  poetry    and   Psalms,  &c., 
uses  often  as  plain  language  as  possible.    Ne&t,  but  not 
least,  I  have  Robert  Hall,  as  to  his  opinion  of  plain  lan-^ 
guage,  though  he  did  not  avail  himself  very  often  of  its 
aid.     In   Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory's  Life  of  Hall  occiu-s  tiie 
following  conversation :  "  In  one  of  our  interviews  with  Mr. 
Hall,  I  used  the  word  felicity  three  or  four  times.     He 
asked,  '  Why  do  you  say  felicity  ?  happiness  is  a  better 
word,  more  musical,  and  common  English,  coming  from 
the  Saxon.'      *  Not  more  musical,   I  tliink.  Sir.*     *Yes, 
more  musical ;  and  so  are  all  words  derived  from  the  Saxon 
generally.     Listen,  Sir :  My  heart  is  smitten  and  withered 
like  grass.      There  is  plaintive  music  for  you.      Listen 
again,  Sir :  Under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  rejoice. 
There's  cheerful  music'     *  Yes,  but  rejoice  is  French.' 
*  True ;  but  all  the  rest  is  Saxon,  and  rejoice  is  almost 
out  of  tune  with  the  rest.     Listen  again,  Sir :  Thou  hast 
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delivered  mine  eyes  from  tears »  my  soul  from  death,  and 
my  feet  from  falling.  All  Saxon^  except  delivered.  I 
could  think  of  the  word  tear.  Sir,  till  I  wept.  Then  for 
another  noble  specimen^  and  almost  all  good  old  Saxon 
English :  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me 
all  my  days,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
for  ever.' " 

And  now^  fellow-labourers  in  the  kingdom  and  pa- 
tience of  Jesus,  the  representation  is  before  you ;  my  rea- 
soning, authorities,  and  examples :  the  ninety  out  of  every 
hundred  immortal  beings  wait  to  be  blessed  with  truth  that 
they  can  understand.  Fear  not  the  charge  of  singularity ; 
the  Redeemer,  whom  you  will  imitate,  will  secure  your 
reputation,  ensure  your  usefulness,  and  will  own  your  name 
with  honour  in  the  solemn  day  of  account. 
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AccentuatioD,  ii.  124. 

Address,  personal  (lecture  9). 

Analogy  (table  of  contents). 

Apostacy,  its  various  steps,  i.  88. 

Argumentation,  its  nature,  &c., 
i.  177. 

Atonement  pointed  out  by  sa- 
crifice, i.  287. 

Benevolence,  Divine,  i.  39. 
Biography,  i.  403  ;  ii.  280,  410. 


Candour,  i.  169. 

Casuistic  divinity,  i.  482,  487, 

490,  500;  ii.  326—344,  646. 
Charity,  Christian,  in  its  nature, 

i.  324. 
Christ's  fulness,  i.  26,  70>  266. 

Meditation,  ii.  592.  Sufferings, 

i.  439,  ii.  677.   Character,  i. 

409.    Second  coming,  i.  336. 
Christian  compared  to  the  sun, 

i,  327.    Of  objections  against, 

ii.  317. 
Christianity  (supplement  to  to^ 

pic  19),  ii.  234.    Defence  of, 

ii.  234.     Objections  against, 

ii.  317. 
Commands  and  promises  recon- 
ciled, ii.  166. 
Comment^  the  general  scheme  of, 

ii.  653.    Examples  of,  ii.  568. 
Comparisons  (lecture    20),    ii. 

142,  189. 
Consequences,  ii.  63. 
Contrasts*  useof,  ii.  201,  473, 
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Creation,    emblems   of    divine 

things,  ii.  183. 
Criticism,  ii.  353. 


David,  character  of,  i,  411. 
Deceit,  ii.  679. 
Deism  exposed,  ii.  317 — 324. 
Delivery  of  a  discourse,  ii.  119. 
Demonstration,   an  example  of, 

i,  182—185. 
Description,    rules  of  (lecture 

11).    Directions  for,  i.  344. 
Devices,  man's  compared  with 

God's,  ii.  208. 
Diamond,  its  nature,  1.474. 
Discontent,  ii.  435. 
Distinguish    things    apparently 

alike,  ii.  366. 
Divisions  of  nine  kinds  in  one 

view,  i.  282. 
Dreams,  observations  on,  ii.  209. 

£. 

Egotism  abominable,  ii.  106. 

Emphatic  words,  ii.  109. 

End  proposed    (lecture  14)  in 

the  ministry,  ii.  83. 
England,  her  privileges,  i.  300. 
Error,  mass  of,  ii.  292. 
Evidence  of  several  kinds,  i.  90. 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  see 

Christianity. 
Excess,  to  be  none  in  genius  or 

matter,  ii.  12. 
Exordiums,  ii.  398. 
Experience  in  suffering  (topic  7). 
Exposition,  A.  Clarke's  ideas  of, 

i.  64. 
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Faith,  i.  489;  11.341,571. 
Fears,  religious,  11.  325,&c. 
Fortitude^  i.  441. 

G. 

God»  see  Justice  of  God.  His 
gpracious  government,  ii.  101. 
His  goodness,  11.  673.  His 
eternal  existence,  1. 182.  His 
works  and  word  compared, 
11.  169.  His  glory,  11.  412 ; 
lore  of  Its  Influence,  i.  333. 

Gospel  must  be  sent  out,  1.  -481 ; 
wny  a  treasure,  and  to  whom 
committed,  1.  76  ;  why  called 
grace,  1.  80;  how  to  be 
preached,  1.  88. 

Grace  compared  to  a  river,  1. 
312 ;  to  the  sun,  i.  337;  de- 
scribed, 11. 214. 

Grounds  and  causes  of  things, 
li.  223. 

H. 

Holy  Spirit,  grieving  of  it,  11. 13. 
House  of  God  attractive,  i.  36. 
Hypocrisy,  li.  29. 


Ideas,  how  to  trace  them  out, 
1.  23,  42. 

Imagination,  instances  of.i.  264, 
333. 

Implication,  what  (lectures  7 
and  13). 

Infidelit}'  refuted,  li.  !334,  683. 

Ingratitude,  11.  680. 

Institutions,  see  Public  Insti- 
tutions. 

Interpretation,  on  principles  of, 
ii.32— 83. 

Interrogations,  their  Immense 
utill^,  1. 120. 

J. 

Judea,  its  instructive  locality,  1. 

339. 
Judgment  to  be  sound,  1.  3,  et 

inter  alia. 
Justice  of  God,  ii.69. 


Learning,  its  use  and  abase,  i. 

301. 
Logic,  most  natural  kind  of,  i. 

197 ;  most  abstruse,  li,  318. 
Love,  the  divine,  1.  309, 310. 
Loyalty,  Christian,  11.  231. 
Lusts,  sensual,  11.  591. 

M. 

Man  an  imitative  creature,  i, 
447.  His  original  dignity, 
11.611.  His  natural  helpless- 
ness, 1.  208. 

Manner  proper  to  speaking, 
11. 120. 

Meditation,  use  of,  1.  39. 
Caryl  on  it,  i.  41. 

Meeting,  public,  bow  to  speak 
at,  11. 106. 

Mercies  of  various  kinds,  1. 305. 

Ministry,  1  75— 78;  11.88— 145. 

N. 
Natural  religion,  use  of,  i.  202. 
Negatives,  importani,  L  400. 

O. 

Objections,  to  guard  against,  ii. 

346 ;  in  Christianity,  ii.  825. 
Observational  preaching,  i.  152. 
Observations,  method  of,  i.  153. 
Occasions  cause  different  words 

and  actions,  ii.  193. 
Oracle,  meaning  of^  ii.  149. 


Parables,  and  meaning,  1.  375. 
Parallels,   their  importance,   i. 

36;  use  of;  ii.  S86,  &c. 
Passions,  the  various  use  of,  in 

religion,  H.  133. 
Patience  (topic  7,  &c.),  ii  9. 
Perorations,  ii.  518;  by  infer- 

ence,  ii.  617;    by  leflection, 

ii.  518;   by  propositions,  ii. 

520;    by  particular  address, 

it.  581 ;    by  application,   ii. 

626;    by    recapitulation,    ii. 

627. 
Places  remarkable  (topic  9). 
Popularity  deceptive,  ii.  289. 
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Praise  (see  popularity). 

Preacher's  proper  frame  of  mind, 
ii.  10. 

Pride,  ii.  29  ;  mortified,  ii.  443. 

Principles,  extensive,  ii.  1,  &c. 

Promises  and  conditions  con- 
sidered, ii.  162. 

Prophets  and  apostles,  examples 
of  suffering,  i.  432,448. 

Propositional  diyision,  i.  177. 

Prudence  looks  to  consequences, 
ii.  79. 

Psalm  xIt.  relates  to  Christ,  not 
Solomon,  ii.  48 ;  xcvii.,  a  cri- 
tique upon  the  whole  Psalm, 
ii.  887,  393. 

Public  institutions,  how  to  speak 
in  them,  ii.  105. 

Q. 

Qualities  (see  Contents,  &c.)  ii. 

613 ;  of  the  word  of  God,  ii. 

349;   of  human  authors,   ii, 

352. 
Questions(see  Interrogations). 

R. 

Reason,  what,  i.  174,  197. 

Refutation,  what,  i.  180. 

Regeneration,  i.  48,  55. 

Relations,  lect.  xii. ;  infinitely 
various,  (see  Contents). 

Religion  defensible  by  evidence 
(see  Evidences)  ;  natural  (see 
Natural  Religion)  ;  false 
views  of,  ii.  216;  true,  al- 
ways the  same,  ii.  179 ;  visible, 
i.  447. 

Remarkable  expressions,  ii.  108. 

Remonstrance,  ii.  534. 

Revenge,  ii.  30. 

River,  a,  a  beautiful  emblem  of 
truth,  i.  312. 

Romaine's  notions  of  faith,  ii. 
341. 


Sabbath,  ii.  90 ;  its  importance, 

ii.  613. 
Sacrament,  ideas  respecting  it, 

ii.  93. 
Sacrifices,  Old  Testament,  design 

of,  i.  287. 
Scriptures,  the  true    source  of 


description  and  language,  i. 
338. 

Selfishness,  ii.  28, 

Sense  of  a  text  to  be  well  under- 
stood, i.  20. 

Sensoriousness,  i.  165 ;  the  con- 
trary recommended,  i.  169. 

Sin  described,  i.  81 ;  state  and 
deliverance,  i.  26;  the  more 
aggravated  by  knowledge,  i. 
213,  322;  against  light,  i. 
213,  U.  600. 

Sinners,  how  to  address,  lect.  ix. 

Sion,  see  Zion. 

Sobriety  recommended  to  youth, 
ii.  452. 

Society  properly  mixed,  ii.  98. 

Spirit,  see  Holy  Spirit. 

Stupidity,  ii.  609. 

Subdivision,  doctrine  of,  i.  23. 

Subjects,  parallelisms  of,  ii« 
397. 

Sufferings  for  Christ,  see  7th 
Topic  and  Patience. 

Sun,  beautiful  emblem,  i.  327. 

Suppositions,  see  Implications  ; 
proposed,    ii.  304. 

T, 

Teaching  division,  i.  33. 
Threatenings  and  fulfilment,  iL 

151. 
Time  (topic  8),  scheme  of  study, 

i.  454. 
Tone,  &c.,  ii.  128. 
Topics,  importance  of,  i.  284; 

Exordiums,  on  the,  ii.  430. 
Transition,  ii.  397. 
Trinity,  doctrine  of,  ii.  227. 
Types  and  antitypes,  i.  366, 

U. 

Uniform  application,  i.  228. 
Unity  of  discourse,  i.  98,  118. 
See  Regular  Division, 


Voice,  how  to  manage,  11.  123. 

W. 
Worship,  public,  i.  35. 

Z. 
Zion,  see  9th  Topic. 
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